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All  (limasM,  then,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  certain  and  determinate  kind^  with  (ho  rame  exart- 
n€M  as  we  Me  It  done  by  botanic  writers  in  their  treatises  of  plants.  For  there  are  diseases  that 
come  under  the  same  genus,  bear  the  same  name,  and  hare  some  sjrmptoms  in  common,  which, 
notwithstanding,  being  of  a  different  nature,  require  a  diOierent  treatment  ....  In  writing, 
therefore,  a  history  of  diseases,  erery  philosophical  hypothesis,  which  Iiath  prcpoftt«iised  the  writer 
in  its  fltTor,  ought  to  be  totally  laid  aside,  and  then  the  manifest  and  natural  phenomena  of  dis- 
eases, however  minute,  must  be  noted  with  the  utmost  aoruraey,  imitating  in  this  the  great 
oxactn^s  of  painters,  whoy  in  their  pictures,  copy  the  smallest  spots  or  moles  in  the  originals. — 
^jfdenham. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


I  HAVB  very  little  to  say  in  sending  to  the  press  this  third 
edition  of  my  book  on  fevers,  but  to  express  my  obligations  to 
the  profession  of  the  United  States  for  the  very  favorable  recep- 
tion which  they  have  given  to  it.  The  general  literature  of  fevers 
has,  with  one  eminent  exception,  received  no  very  important  con- 
tributions since  the  date  of  the  preceding  Preface.  The  excep- 
tion to  which  I  refer,  consists  in  a  series  of  papers  published 
within  the  last  year  or  two  by  Dr.  William  Jenner,  of  London. 
Their  leading  purpose  is  to  show  by  careful  and  rigorous  study 
and  comparison  the  wide  and  fundamental  differences  which  the 
author  believes  to  exist  between  the  several  forms,  as  they  have 
generally  been  regarded,  of  continued  fever,  and  especially  be- 
tween the  typhoid  and  the  typhus  forms.  Dr.  Jenner's  researches 
have  enabled  me  to  add  largely  to  the  fulness  and  completeness 
of  the  description  of  typhus  fever ;  and  I  have  availed  myself 
liberally  of  his  facts  and  arguments  in  elucidation  of  the  import- 
ant question  of  the  true  relations  to  each  other  of  the  two  great 
forms,  or  species,  of  continued  fever. 

I  have  given  no  account  of  the  Relapsing  Fever  of  Great 
Britain,  as  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  met  with  in  the 
United  States. 

COLLIOB  OF  PhTSICIASS  AND  SUBOBONS, 

New  York,  June  1,  1862.  .  ' 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


It  will  be  seen  by  those  who  have  read  the  first  edition  of  my 
book  on  fevers  that  the  present  is  in  some  respects  rather  a  new 
work  than  a  new  edition  of  the  former.  The  History  of  Typhoid 
and  of  Typhus  Fever  remains  much  in  the  same  state  in  the  pre- 
sent as  in  the  first  edition,  with  such  additions  and  developments 
only  as  further  observation  and  study  have  enabled  me  to  make. 
The  History  of  Periodical,  and  of  Yellow  Fever,  constituting 
one-half  of  the  volume,  has  been  added  to  the  present  edition ; 
thus  rendering  the  work  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  Systematic 
and  Methodical  Treatise  on  the  Fevers  of  the  United  States. 

NOVKMBKR  1, 1847. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I  HAVB  written  this  book,  because  I  thought  that  I  saw  a  want 
in  medical  literature  which  it  might  supply.  Our  science,  so 
far  as  the  great  subject  of  idiopathic  fevers  is  concerned,  is  pass- 
ing through  a  transition  period ;  and  many  authorities,  that  were 
receiyed  as  standard  and  classical  only  a  few  years  ago,  are  fast 
becoming  obsolete,  at  least  for  American  readers.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  leading  English  treatises  on  Fever.  Neither 
the  works  of  Fordyce,  Armstrong,  South  wood  Smith,  nor  Tweedie, 
nor  the  elaborate  articles  on  Fever  in  the  Medical  Cyclopedias, 
Libraries,  and  Dictionaries,  can  henceforth  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient or  even  safe  guides  for  American  practitioners ;  and  the 
remark  is  applicable  to  them,  not  because  they  are  not  works  of 
great  excellence  and  value,  but  for  other  reasons,  which  will  be 
abundantly  obvious  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages.  I  may 
simply  say,  here,  that  their  authors  describe  principally  a  fever 
or  form  of  fever  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country,  and  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this 
subject.  It  must  be  regarded  as  especially  unfortunate  that,  until 
within  a  few  years,  the  greater  part  of  our  information  relating 
to  continued  fever,  has  been  derived  from  writers  who  have 
treated  mostly,  and  under  the  same  name  as  that  generally  used 
by  ourselves,  of  a  disease,  or  form  of  disease,  differing  in  many 
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important  respects  from  that  which  is  most  common  with  us, 
and  that  in  this  way  so  great  a  degree  of  confusion  has  been 
introduced  into  our  notions  of  fever. 

If  the  radical  defect  in  our  literature  of  continued  fever  thus 
indicated  had  not  existed,  and  if  the  histories  of  the  disease 
which  have  been  given  to  us  by  Louis,  Chomel,  and  Andral 
amongst  the  French,  and  by  Nathan  Smith,  Dr.  James  Jackson, 
Dr.  Hale,  and  some  others  amongst  ourselves,  were  generally  ac- 
cessible, and  generally  read,  there  would  have  been  no  wanf^such 
as  I  have  alluaed  to ;  and,  certainly,  I  should  not  have  added  an- 
other to  the  long  catalogue  of  boo'ks  on  fever.  A  translation,  by 
Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Louis's  Researches^  was  published  a  few  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and 
has^since  been  in  the  hands  of  most  of  its  Fellows.  But  it  is  very 
far  from  being  so  generally  and  thoroughly  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  I  may  add,  that  the  character  of  this  remarkable  work  is 
hardly  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  and  tastes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  practical  men.  I  may  say  this,  I  think,  without  any 
risk  of  giving  offence;  for  no  man's  admiration  K)f  this  work  can 
be  more  unqualified  and  profound  than  my  own.  Constituting 
as  it  does  one  of  the  few  imperishable  monuments  that  have 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  distant  intervals,  been  raised  up  along 
the  pathway  of  our  science,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  profession  in  this  country — amidst  the  daily 
cares  and  duties  of  its  active  members — there  are  but  few  who 
will  devote  to  this  object  the  time  and  the  labor  which  are  neces- 
sary thoroughly  to  comprehend  its  principles  and  to  master  its 
accurate  and  minute  details.  Chomel's  Clinical  LectureSy  so  far 
as  I  know,  have  not  been  published  here;  Nathan  Smith's  Essay j 
excellent  as  it  is,  is  still  very  incomplete;  and  the  Reports  of  Dr. 
Jackson  and  Dr.  Hale,  besides  not  professing  to  treat  systemati- 
cally of  the  disease,  are  not  generally  accessible. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  reasons  which  have  prompted  me  to 
undertake  the  preparation  of  this  treatise.     I  thought  that  the 
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wants  of  medical  science,  here  at  least,  demanded  a  history  and 
comparison  of  the  two  chief  forms  of  continued  fever,  as  they  are 
now  ascertained  to  exist,  fuller  and  more  discriminating  than  had 
yet  been  written ;  and  these  wants  I  have  endeavored  to  supply. 
My  book  aims  at  no  other  excellence,  and  no  higher  merit,  than 
that  of  being  a  methodical  and  compendious  summary  of  the 
actual  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  two  most  common  and  most 
important  diseases.  If  it  has  reached  this  excellence,  and  if  it 
possesses  this  merit,  I  am  satisfied. 

I  have  only  to  add  in  conclusion,  that  one  of  my  leading  pur- 
poses has  been  to  bring  out  more  clearly  and  strongly  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  our  means  of  diagnosis  between  the  different 
species  or  forms  of  fever,  and  to  ascertain  and  establish  their 
nosological  relations.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  go  into  any  formal 
vindication  of  the  importance  of  this  diagnosis.  Setting  it  aside 
altogether,  as  a  matter  of  science,  it  is  the  first  essential  condi- 
tion of  all  sound  practice.  In  the  following  history  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  I  have  spoken  of  no  individual  fever  excepting  the 
four  which  are  more  or  less  fully  described;  to  wit.  Typhoid 
Fever;  Typhus  Fever;  Periodical  Fever,  in  its  three  forms  of 
Intermittent,  Bilious  Remittent,  and  Congestive ;  and  Yellow 
Fever.  The  simple  reason  of  this  is,  that  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  any  other  distinct  fever  amongst  us.  There  may  be  such 
a  disease  as  the  Simple  Fever  of  Fordyce,  or  the  Ephemera  of 
many  writers.  I  know  that  adults,  sometimes,  in  consequence 
of  great  or  protracted  fatigue,  and  that  children  still  oftener, 
from  inappreciable  causes,  are  attacked  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  debility,  and  general  febrile  excitement,  not  referable  to 
any  local  origin ;  which  symptoms,  after  rest  of  from  one  to  two 
or  three  days,  either  with  or  without  medicine,  usually  subside, 
leaving  the  individual  in  good  health.  But  whether  this  kind  of 
disorder  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  established  form  of 
fever,  seems  to  me,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  doubtful.  As  to  an 
Inflammatory  Fever  distinct  from  Typhus  or  Typhoid  Fever,  I 
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can  only  say,  with  Nathan  Smith,  and  Chomel,  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  disease.^ 

1  Mr.  James  Moore,  Surgeon,  sayB :  **  Synooha,  or  pure  inflammatorj  feyer,  is 
a  disease  so  rare  in  this  country,  tliat  many  experienced  practitioners  haye  doubted 
its  existence."  The  same  writer  says  that  Cullen  acknowledged  that  ho  never  saw 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bateman,  a  sensible  and  judicious  writer,  says :  « With  respect  to 
SynochOf  Dr.  Cullen's  distinguished  successor.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  asserted  that, 
during  thirty  years*  practice,  he  had  neyor  seen  a  purely  inflammatory  feyer  uncon- 
nected with  acute  inflammation  of  some  organ ;  and  my  own  subsequent  experience 
entirely  coincides  with  that  assertion.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  as  Dr.  Gregory  re- 
marked, that  the  emuus,  or  ardent  feyer  of  the  ancients,  was  the  endemial  bilious 
remittent  of  hotter  climates,  and  that  no  continued  feyer  of  this  country  assumes 
that  character." — A  Suecmet  Account  of  the  Contagiow  Fwer^  etc.,  p.  25. 

I  may  add,  ftirther,  that  the  affection  described  by  most  of  our  systematic  writers 
under  the  name  of  Infantile  Remittent  Fever,  seems  to  me  to  haye  no  existence  as  a 
distinct  disease.  Gastro-intestinal  irritation,  bilious  remittent  feyer,  typhoid 
feyer,  and  still  other  diseases  are  confounded  under  the  foregoing  term. 

SlPTlMBlB  1,  1842. 
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PART    FIRST. 


THE 


HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TRKATiMENT 


OF 


TYP'HOID   FEVER. 


y 


TREATISE    ON    FEVERS. 


PART  I. 


TYPHOID   FEVER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY  MATTERS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
INTRODUCTORT. 

In  writing  a  history  of  the  fevers  of  the  United  States,  I 
begin  with  that  of  Typhoid  Fever,  for  three  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  my  own  knowledge  of  the  disease,  derived 
from  personal  observation,  is  much  more  extensive  than  of  the 
other  forms  of  fever.  My  attention  was  early  and  strongly  called 
to  its  investigation  by  the  remarkable  work  of  Louis  upon  the 
same  disease,  as  it  shows  itself  in  Paris.  Many  years  of  my 
professional  life  have  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
especially  exposed  to  some  of  its  predisposing  causes,  and 
amongst  whom  it  has  very  constantly,  and  at  times  very  ex- 
tensively, prevailed ;  so  that  a  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
fever,  of  twenty  years'  continuance,  has  given  me  sufficient 
opportunity  to  become  somewhat  familiar  with  its  character; 
more  so,  at  any  rate,  than  with  the  remaining  diseases,  which  I 
propose  to  describe. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  typhoid 

fever  is  more  generally  and  extensively  prevalent,  in  various 

parts  of  the  world,  than  the  other  distinct  forms  of  essential  or 

idiopathic  fever.     This  is  a  point  which  requires  further  and 
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more  accurate  observation  for  its  settlement ;  but  it  is  pretty 
certainly  true  of  the  temperate  latitudes  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  actual  extent  of  its  prevalence  will  be  more  fully  spoken  of 
hereafter. 

In  the  third  place,  typhoid  fever  has  been  more  minutely,  more 
accurately,  more  thoroughly  studied,  than  any  other  distinct 
form  of  essential  or  idiopathic  fever.  Although  a  complex,  and 
in  many  respects  an  obscure  disease,  its  diagnosis  is,  in  most 
cases,  easily  and  positively  made  out.  Its  natural  history  has 
been  very  fully  investigated,  and  the  results  of  this  investigation 
faithfully  recorded  and  summed  up.  Its  symptoms,  its  lesions, 
its  causes,  so  far  as  these  latter  are  appreciable,  have  been 
very  exactly  ascertained  and  settled ;  and  they  have  been  very 
patiently  compared  with  the  symptoms,  the  lesions,  and  the 
causes  of  other  diseases.  This  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
disease  renders  it  a  very  convenient  starting-point,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  standard  of  comparison,  in  our  subsequent 
study  of  other  forms  of  fever,  more  or  less  related  to  this,  but 
whose  history  and  character  have  not  been  so  definitively  and 
precisely  established.  These,  very  briefly,  are  the  simple  and 
obvious  considerations  which  induce  me  to  commence  this  history 
with  a  description  of  typhoid  fever. 

ARTICLE  II. 

NAMES  OF  THE  DISEASE. 


I  have  adopted  the  term  typhoid  fever  as  the  name  of  this  dis- 
ease, simply  because  it  is  not  particularly  objectionable,  and 
because  it  seems  to  be  coming  into  general  use.  It  is  that  which 
is  most  commonly  given  to  the  disease  by  the  French,  although 
many  of  their  writers  have  coined  other,  and  as  they  think,  more 
appropriate  appellations.  Petit  and  Serres  described  it,  in  1818, 
under  the  name  of  mtero-nu^enteric  fever.  This  term,  as  has 
been  observed  by  Andral,  has  the  advantage  of  marking  the 
peculiar  lesion  of  the  disease,  while  it  is  free  from  the  objection 
of  prejudging,  by  any  implication,  its  nature  or  character. 
Bretonneau  calls  it  a  dothinenteritej  from  the  pustular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestine.  Oruveilhier  and  others  have  applied  to  it 
the  name  o{  follicular  etiteritis,     Bouillaud  has  called  it  typhoid- 
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enterthtnesenteritis.  By  the  Grermans  it  is  commonly  called 
abdominal  typhus.  By  some  German  writers  it  is  called  nervous 
fever,  or  gastric  nervous  fever  ;  by  some  it  is  called  intestinal 
ulcerating  typhus,  or  typhous  suppuration  of  the  intestines  ;  by 
others,  typhus  gangliaris,  and  so  on.^  In  New  England,  it  has 
generally  been  known  under  the  name  of  typhus,  or  typhous 
fever;  and  by  many  practitioners  it  still  continues  to  be  so  desig- 
nated. Since,  however,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  disease 
differs,  in  many  important  respects,  from  the  typhus  of  British 
writers,  it  has  become  manifestly  necessary  to  itpply  to  it  some 
other  appellation ;  and,  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  Louis, 
Gerhard,  Jackson,  and  others,  I  have  chosen  that  of  typhoid 
fever. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  here  in  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  continued  fever  of  New  England  with  the  typhoid  fever  of 
the  French  pathologists.  This  identity  is  very  clearly  and  posi- 
tively settled.  No  one  familiar  with  the  disease,  as  it  shows 
itself  in  Paris,  and  as  it  is  described  by  Louis,  Chomel,  and 
Andral,  and  who  reads  Nathan  Smith's  description  of  the  typhous 
fever  of  New  England,  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  so  far  as  the 
symptomatology  is  concerned,  that  such  is  the  case.  The  identity 
of  the  pathological  lesions  in  the  fever  of  the  two  countries  has 
been  more  recently  established.  Dr.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
published  in  the  Medical  Magazine  for  December,  1833,  an 
account  of  three  dissections  of  persons,  considered  by  him  to 
have  died  with  this  disease.  If  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases 
could  be  looked  upon  as  certain  and  positive,  they  would  consti- 
tute, so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  published  examples  of  the  intes- 
tinal lesion  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  New  England.  The 
diagnosis,  however,  in  all  the  instances,  must  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  doubtful,  and  the  alteration  of  the  intestinal  follicles 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clearly  or  strongly  marked. 
The  first  authentic  and  unequivocal  cases  on  record,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  are  two,  which  were  published  by  Dr.  Gerhard, 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  February, 
1835.  In  the  Medical  Magazine  for  June,  1885, 1  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  entero-mesenterio  alterations  in  five  cases  of 
unequivocal  typhoid  fever,  which  alterations  corresponded  ex- 
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actly  to  those  described  by  Louis.  I  have  upon  my  note-book 
the  anatomical  history  of  two  similar  ca^es,  which  occurred  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  1888,  but  which  were 
never  published.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  then  a  medical  student, 
observed  the  intestinal  lesion  in  a  clear  case  of  the  disease  as  early 
as  October,  1830,  although  the  account  of  the  observation  was  not 
made  public  till  1835.^  Dr.  Jackson,  Jr.,  after  having  studied 
typhoid  fever  in  Paris,  aided  and  guided  by  the  personal  instruc- 
tions of  Louis,  again  saw  the  disease  in  Boston;  and  in  two  cases, 
one  of  which  occurred  in  1833,  and  the  other  in  1834,  he  found 
the  characteristic  lesion  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesenteric 
glands.  An  account  of  these  observations  was  published  in 
1835.  Dr.  Jackson,  Sen.,  in  his  Report  on  Typhoid  Fever, 
communicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  June, 
1838,  says,  that  the  alteration  of  Peyer's  glands  had  been  noticed 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  previous  to  1833,  in  cases 
which  were  carefully  examined.  Since  the  period  above  referred 
to,  more  extensive  and  accurate  observations  by  Dr.  J.  Jackson, 
Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Bowditch,  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson, 
Dr.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  others  of  Boston ;  and  by 
Dr.  Gerhard  and  Dr.  Stewardson  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Swett  of 
New  York,  and  others,  have  uniformly  sustained  the  correctness 
of  these  early  conclusions,  and  demonstrated  the  entire  identity 
of  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris  and  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  III. 

HISTORY. 

Py  the  history  of  typhoid  fever,  here,  I  mean  what  may  be 
called  its  literary  history — ^an  account  of  the  successive  investi- 
gations which  have  led  to  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  disease. 
In  order  to  render  this  at  all  full  and  complete,  it  would  he 
necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  entire  subject  of  continued 
fever,  a  subject  more  extensive  and  more  complicated  perhaps 
than  any  other  in  the  domain  of  medical  science.  Neither  the 
design  nor  the  character  of  my  book  renders  it  necessary  that  I 
should  do  this ;  I  shall  content  myself  with  touching  simply  a 
few  of  the  more  salient  points  of  this  history. 

1  Memoir  of  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  p.  222,  ei  teq. 
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The  character  of  typhoid  fever — its  symptoms,  its  lesions,  its 
causes,  and  so  on — was  first  fully  and  carefully  studied  by  the 
physicians  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  first  description  of 
its  pathological  lesions,  at  all  complete  and  satisfactory,  was  con- 
tained in  the  work  of  Prost,  published  in  1804.  Some  years 
subsequent  to  this,  Broussais  succeeded  in  establishing  his  bril- 
liant and  powerful  but  transitory  dynasty,  and  under  its  tyran- 
nous domination,  the  study  of  continued  fever,  on  the  continent, 
was  cramped  and  misdirected,  instead  of  being  properly  guided, 
favored,  and  advanced.  Everything  gave  way  to  the  bold  effron- 
tery of  the  dogma,  that  all  fevers  are  dependent  upon  local  in- 
flammations. In  looking  back  now  upon  the  career  and  achieve- 
ments of  Broussais,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  meek 
alacrity  our  science  put  on  and  wore  the  yoke  which  he  fitted  to 
her  neck.  The  exclusive  and  hypothetical  views  of  Broussais 
were  controverted  ably,  and  at  length  successfully  by  Andral, 
Chomel,  and  other  pathologists ;  but  it  is  to  the  great  work  of 
Louis  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  complete  and  compre- 
hensive description  of  typhoid  fever — a  description  so  complete, 
and  so  comprehensive,  that  the  labors  of  subsequent  observer^ 
have  hardly  added  to  its  materials,  or  modified  its  proportions  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  Amongst  other  continental  observers 
who  studied  particularly  the  intestinal  lesions  of  the  disease, 
were  B^derer  and  Wagler,  Petit  and  Serres,  and  Bretonneau. 
The  original  researches  of  Louis  and  Chomel  were  confined  to 
the  disease  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  adult ;  within  the  last  few 
years  the  typhoid  fever  of  children  has  been  carefully  studied, 
especially  by  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  and  by  Taupin.  Dr.  Richard 
Bright  has  given,  amongst  his  very  splendid  pathological  illus- 
trations, some  excellent  specimens  of  the  intestinal  ulcerations  of 
this  disease.  The  important  and  valuable  papers  of  Dr.  Jenner, 
of  London,  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  most  important 
publications  upon  the  subject  made  in  this  country  are  those  of 
Nathan  Smith,  Dr.  James  Jackson,  and  Dr.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston, 
and  Dr.  W.  W.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

METHODS  OP  DESCRIPTION. 

There  are  two  methods,  either  of  which  may  be  adopted,  in 
the  description  of  a  disease.  One  of  these,  and  that  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  has  been  in  universal  use  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  to  the  era  of  Louis,  consists  in  a  general  enumera- 
tion of  the  more  striking  and  obvious  phenomena  of  the  disease, 
in  their  various  combinations  and  progress,  constituting  a  kind  of 
portrait,  or  picture.  The  other,  which  has  been  followed  by 
many  writers  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  especially  amongst 
the  French,  consists,  not  merely  in  this  general  enumeration  of 
the  phenomena,  their  combinations  and  progress,  but  in  a  tho- 
rough and  careful  analysis  of  these  phenomena ;  in  a  special 
and  particular  study  of  each  individual  element,  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  disease ;  and  in  a  strict  estimate  of  the  relative 
value  and  importance  of  each  and  all  of  these  several  elements. 
This  analytical  process,  this  ^^searchinc  operation,"  is  applied  in 
study,  as  well  as  in  description,  not  only  to  the  symptoms  of  . 
disease,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  also,  to  its  pathology, 
etiology,  and  therapeutics.  Amongst  the  best  examples  of  the 
first  method, — the  physiognomical  portraiture  of  disease, — ^may 
be  mentioned  Sydenham's  description  of  measles  and  St.  Yitus's 
dance,  and  Dr.  Ware's  description  of  delirium  tremens.  The 
first  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  latter  is  to  be 
found  in  Louis's  Researches  upon  Phthisis,  published  in  1825. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvan- 
tages, its  excellences  and  its  defects.  By  the  first,  a  more  com- 
plete and  integral  picture  of  the  disease  is  presented  at  once,  to 
the  mind,  than  can  be  done  by  the  second.  We  are  enabled  to 
see,  at  a  single  glance,  the  form,  the  outlines,  the  features,  the 
physiognomy  of  the  disease.  But  in  many  very  important  par- 
ticulars, this  method  is  inferior  to  the  second.  It  is  merely  a 
picture  of  disease ;  like  all  other  pictures,  more  or  less  like  the 
original,  strongly  or  feebly  colored,  according  to  the  peculiar 
taste  or  ability  of  the  individual  artist.  It  is  necessarily  wanting 
in  the  scientific  accuracy  of  which  the  second  is  susceptible.  It 
is  less  complete,  less  perfect.  The  disadvantages  of  .the  latter 
consist  in  the  absence  of  that  wholeness  and  unity  of  impression, 
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which  are  made  by  the  former.  The  mind,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
integral  and  entire  picture,  must  arrange  and  combine  the  scat- 
tered  materials,  which  it  has  studied  separately.  As  one  of  the 
leading  purposes  of  the  present  work  is  to  point  out,  as  far  as  our 
actual  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  do  so,  the  characteristic 
features  of  each  of  the  four  great  forms  of  idiopathic  fever ;  to 
establish,  as  far  as  possible,  a  clear  and  positive  diagnosis ;  to 
ascertain  the  resemblances  and  the  differences  between  them  ;  I 
shall  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the  last-mentioned  method,  as 
the  only  one  capable  of  leading  to  these  results. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SYMPTOMS. 
ARTICLE  I. 

MODE  OF  ACCESS. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference,  in  different  cases  of  typhoid 
feyer,  so  far  as  the  suddenness  or  violence  of  the  seizure  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  other  acute  disease,  perhaps,  in  which  the 
attack  is  more  frequently  slow  and  gradual  than  in  this.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  patient  to  fix  with  any 
accuracy  upon  the  day  when  his  fever  commenced.  Neither,  in 
many  of  these  same  cases,  is  he  able  to  tell  in  what  his  sickness 
consisted.  He  can  only  say  that,  for  several  days,  he  has  not 
enjoyed  his  accustomed  degree  of  health.  He  may  have  merely 
felt  a  sensation  of  mental  and  bodily  languor,  an  indisposition, 
or  an  inability  to  accomplish  his  usual  labor,  either  of  mind  or 
body.  He  may  have  had  slight  and  dull  pain  in  the  head,  or  in 
the  back  and  limbs,  with  a  general  feeling  of  soreness  or  of  fatigue. 
At  the  same  time  he  may  have  experienced  some  sensations  of 
chilliness,  alternating  with  heat.  There  may  have  been,  also, 
diminution  or  loss  of  appetite,  and  moderate  thirst,  with  a  dry 
or  clammy  state  of  the  mouth.  The  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance sometimes  becomes  listless  and  dull,  the  eye  loses  its 
animation,  and  the  mind  is  either  indifferent  or  apprehensive. 
There  may  have  been  moderate  diarrhoea,  with  some  pains  in  the 
abdomen.  This  obscure  and  indefinite  condition  of  ill  health 
may  continue  for  more  than  a  week,  occasionally  for  two  or  three 
weeks  even,  with  but  slight  changes  from  day  to  day.  Oftentimes 
there  is  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  severity  of  these  morbid 
sensations,  with  a  like  gradual  but  regular  appearance  of  other 
and  more  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease — these  latter 
coming  out,  day  by  day,  one  after  another,  a  complete  and  sue- 
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cessive  development  of  the  peculiar  and  strongly  marked  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease.  In  other  cases,  after  an  indefinite  conti- 
nuance of  this  obscure  precursory  period,  there  is  a  sudden 
superyention  of  the  more  violent  symptoms.  Nathan  Smith  says : 
*^  The  disease  attacks  in  such  a  gradual  manner,  that  we  hardly 
know  on  what  day  to  fix  its  commencement."^  Dr.  James  Jack- 
son says:  ^^  There  is  more  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  ascertaining  the 
commencement  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  than  in  many  other 
acute  diseases."' 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  however,  precisely  how  large, 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  the  access  of  the  fever  is  more  violent,  and 
its  period  much  more  distinctly  marked.  Chomel,  indeed,  says, 
that  most  frequently  the  invasion  is  sudden,  coming  on  in  the 
midst  of  perfect  health,  unexpectedly,  and  not  preceded  by  any 
precursory  symptoms.  Of  one  hundred  and  twelve  cases,  in 
which  this  point  was  exactly  observed,  the  access  was  sudden  in 
seventy-three;  in  the  others,  there  were  obscure  premonitory 
symptoms.^  Forget  thinks  the  gradual  access  of  the  disease  is 
more  common  than  is  indicated  by  these  statistics,  and  this 
opinion  agrees  with  my  own  observation.  I  am  sure  that,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  in  private  practice,  the  disease  is  slow 
and  gradual  in  its  approaches.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this 
question  can  be  more  readily  settled  in  private  than  in  hospital 
practice.  The  mode  of  attack,  in  these  cases,  is  various ;  most 
frequently,  perhaps,  by  a  chill,  accompanied  by  debility  and 
headache,  and  followed  by  heat  and  thirst.  In  other  cases,  the 
mode  of  attack  is  different.  During  a  grave  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  in  the  winter  of 
18S4-5,  I  saw  two  cases,  in  which  the  first  feelings  of  ill  health, 
experienced  by  the  patients,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from 
them,  consisted  of  severe,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  accompa- 
nied with  tenderness  on  pressure.  In  these  cases,  diarrhoea  was 
an  early  and  prominent  symptom.  In  another,  and  that  a  fatal 
case,  the  patient  had  been  at  her  usual  work  during  the  day,  and 
on  getting  into  bed  at  night  felt  lamej  this  being  the  first  feeling 
of  sickness  of  which  she  was  conscious.  The  mod^  of  attack 
was  ascertained  in  seventeen  fatal  cases  by  Dr.  Jenner.     ^^  In 

1  A  Praetioal  Essay  on  T^rphas  Ferer.    By  Nathan  Smith,  M.  D. 
*  Report  on  the  Typhoid  Fever.    By  James  Jackson,  M.  D. 
t  Le9ons  de  Clinique  M^cale,  Chomel,  p.  4. 
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80  till  the  twenty-third  day,  the  patient  dying  on  the  twenty-fifth. 
In  another,  admitted  on  the  fifth  day,  there  was  a  circumscribed 
flush  on  the  cheeks,  on  the  seventh  day,  which  continued  with 
little  change  till  the  fifteenth  day,  the  patient  dying  on  the 
seventeenth  day. 

^^  This  flush  when  conjoined,  as  it  sometimes  was,  with  extreme 
emaciation,  sunken  eyes,  large  pupils,  quick  breathing,  sharp  and 
somewhat  anxious  manner,  forcibly  recalled  to  the  mind  cases, 
not  of  typhus  fever,  but  of  phthisis."^  In  the  latter  stage  of 
grave  and  fatal  cases,  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  heat  frequently 
diminishes ;  and  in  mild  cases,  it  is  not  often  very  high,  even  in 
their  early  periods. 

This  morbid  heat,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  exacerbations, 
or  fever  fits,  is  subject  to  certain  variations  in  the  course  of  each 
day.  In  grave  cases,  these  are  of  very  constant  daily  occur- 
rence.  Sometimes  they  are  irregular  in  their  appearance, 
coming  on  at  different  and  uncertain  times  of  the  day,  although 
more  commonly  there  are  two  each  day.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  disease,  the  most  strongly  marked  exacerbation  is  usually  in 
the  afternoon.  During  these  fever  fits,  there  is  increased  red- 
ness of  the  cheeks,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  a  general 
aggravation  of  the  severity  of  all  the  uncomfortable  and  painful 
sensations.  Dr.  Jackson  remarks,  that  these  exacerbations  are 
much  more  common  in  some  years  than  in  others.' 

The  state  of  the  skin,  in  regard  to  dryness  and  mobture,  is 
quite  different  in  different  patients.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
severe  cases,  the  skin  is  almost  constantly  dry,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  fever.  In  others,  there  is  more  or  less  moisture. 
Sometimes  the  sweats  are  limited  to  a  short  period  following  the 
evening  exacerbation,  or  they  break  out  in  the  night,  during  sleep. 
Not  unfrequently  they  are  profuse,  sometimes  confined  to  certain 
portions  of  the  body,  at  others  extending  over  the  whole  surface. 
Chomel  says  that  they  often  exhibit  a  strong  acid  odor.  Louis 
observes,  that  the  sweats  are  in  no  degree  proportionate  to  the 
morbid  heat,,  and  that  not  unfrequently  they  are  prolonged 
during  convalescence,  preventing  the  re-establishment  of  the 
strength,  and  resisting  the  influence  of  aromatics  and  bitters. 
Nathan  Smith  speaks  of  ^^what  has  been  called  the  waaher- 


1  Jexmer,  &o.  p.  20. 
*  Report,  &c.  p.  185. 
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vfomatCB  iweatj  which,  is  extremely  profuse  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  and  extremities;  standing  in  large  drops  on  the  face, 
and  giving  to  the  cuticle,  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet,  a  corrugated  appearance  and  a  light  color,  as  if  it  had 
been  long  macerated  in  water.  In  such  cases,  the  perspiration  is 
warm,  till  a  short  time  before  the  patient  expires."  He  never 
saw  an  instance  of  recovery  after  this  kind  of  sweating. 

Dr.  Smith  says,  also :  ^'  There  is  a  remarkable  odor  arising 
from  a  person  affected  by  this  disease,  so  peculiar  that  I  feel 
assured  that  upon  entering  a  room,  blindfolded,  where  a  person 
had  been  confined  for  some  length  of  time,  I  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  febrile  affections."  My  own  expe- 
rience, in  this  matter,  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Smith.  This 
odor,  which  is  not  pungent  and  ammoniacal,  like  that  which  is 
said  to  arise  from  the  bodies  of  patients  with  the  grave  forms  of 
the  British  typhus,  but  of  a  semi-cadaverous  and  musty  character, 
I  have  frequently  noticed,  especially  during  the  late  stages  of 
severe  and  fatal  cases. 

After  recovery,  when  the  case  has  been  one  of  considerable 
severity,  the  cuticle  often  peels  off,  in  large  flakes,  from  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  the  hair,  also, 
frequently  falls  off  from  the  head,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  new 
growth.* 

Ssc.  m. — Pulse.  The  circulation  is  nearly  always  accele- 
rated; and,  in  many  cases,  otherwise  modified.  The  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  may  be  said 
to  range  between  70  and  140  in  the  minute.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and 
danger  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  is  considerably  more  frequent 
in  female,  than  in  male  patients.  Dr.  Jackson's  Report  contains 
some  interesting  results  in  regard  to  this  subject.  He  found, 
that  in  the  cases  which  terminated  favorably,  the  average,  least 
frequent  pulse  was  74.16,  and  the  average,  most  frequent  pulse, 
102.68;  while  in  the  cases  "which  terminated  fatally,  the  average, 
least  fr^uent  pulse  was  91.88,  and  the  average,  most  frequent 
pulse  was  129.29.  Amongst  the  fatal  cases,  in  the  males,  the 
average,  least  frequent  pulse  was  85.50,  the  average,  most  frequent 
pulse,  124.29 ;  while  amongst  the  fatal  cases,  in  the  females,  the 

1  Nathan  Smith.    On  Tjphons  Ferer. 
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average,  least  frequent  pulse  was  106.64,  and  the  average,  most 
frequent  pulse,  138.68.  With  the  establishment  of  convalescence, 
the  pulse,  generally,  though  not  always,  approaches  its  healthy 
standard  of  frequency. 

The  other  variations  in  the  character  of  the  pulse  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  such  definite  statement,  as  those  of  its  frequency,  but 
they  are  still,  in  many  cases,  very  obvious.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  mild  cases,  where  the  circulation  is  only  moderately  accelerated, 
the  pulse  preserves  its  natural  softness  and  volume.  This  is 
never  the  case  where  it  is  very  frequent.  The  pulse  is  then  some- 
times shaf  p  and  jerky,  generally  small,  and  pretty  easily  com- 
pressed, and  not  unfrequently,  undulating,  or  bis-feriens. 

Distinct  intermissions  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse  are  not  very 
common,  although  they  occur  in  a  moderate  proportion  of  very 
grave  and  fatal  cases.  Louis  thinks  that  this  modification  of  the 
pulse  is  generally  connected  with  a  secondary  affection  of  the 
heart. 


ARTICLE    III. 

THORACIC   SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Respiration.  Modifications  in  the  character  of  the 
respiration  are  not  often  mentioned  amongst  the  phenomena  of 
typhoid  fever ;  but  they  are  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence,  and 
some  of  them  are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  most  com- 
mon alteration  of  the  breathing  consists  simply  in  the  usual  ac- 
celeration, which  accompanies  febrile  excitement.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  however,  there  is  a  more  marked  and  peculiar 
change  in  the  character  of  the  breathing.  In  high  grades  of  the 
disease,  and  particularly  in  its  later  stages,  accompanied  inva- 
riably or  nearly  so  by  delirium  or  stupor,  the  respiration  becomes 
irregular,  noisy,  and  hissing.  Nathan  Smith  speaks  particularly 
of  this  peculiarity  of  the  breathing.  He  says:  ^^ After  the 
patient  has  been  some  time  sick,  if  the  disease  proves  severe, 
there  is  a  peculiar  whistling  sound  produced  when  he  breathes 
through  the  nose ;  and  when  asleep,  or  lying  in  a  state  of  coma, 
the  mouth  is  generally  kept  open,  and  the  breathing  has  some- 
what of  a  stertorous  sound.*'  I  do  not  think  that  this  irregular, 
noisy,  sibilant  respiration  depends,  in  any  degree,  upon  disease 
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of  the  longs.     It  is  manifestly  connected  with  and  dependent 
upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain. 

Positive  dyspnoea  is  not  very  common.  It  occurs  where  there 
is  extensive  secondary  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  it  is 
occasioned  by  excessive  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdominal 
parietes. 

Sec.  n. — Cough.  Typhoid  fever,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
is  attended  by  cough.  This  is  generally  slight,  and  hardly  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  physician  or  the  patient.  According 
to  Louis,  it  most  commonly  commences  between  the  fifth  and  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  disease.  The  sputa  are  usually  small  i^ 
quantity,  sometimes  tenacious  and  colorless,  sometimes  bloody, 
simply  from  an  admixture  with  blood  from  the  nares,  and  some- 
times rusty  from  a  complication  of  pneumonitis. 

Sbc.  in. — Phyncal  Signs.  The  most  constant  and  character- 
istic of  the  physical  signs,  connected  with  the  thoracic  organs, 
consists  in  a  dry,  sonorous,  or  sibilant  rhonchus.  This,  in  many 
cases,  is  very  loud,  and  heard  universally  over  the  chest ;  its  ex- 
tent and  severity  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  dyspnoea, 
liouis  was  the  first,  I  think,  who  noticed,  particularly,  this  sign 
in  typhoid  fever.  It  appears  early  in  the  disease.  Late  in  the 
fever,  especially  near  the  close  of  cases  about  to  terminate  fatally, 
there  is  often  a  circumscribed  crepitous  rhonchus,  with  other  phy- 
sical signs  of  local,  secondary  pneumonitis.  Occasionally,  instead 
of  the  dry,  sonorous  or  sibUant,  there  is  a  humid  or  mucous 
rhonchus.  Jn  many  of  the  grave  and  fatal  cases,  there  is  some 
dulness  on  percussion  over  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the 
chest. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL,  OR  NERVOUS  SYMPTOMS. 

Having  completed  the  detail  of  symptoms,  to  which  the  term 
fArile  is  more  particularly  applied,  and  which,  with  certain  mo- 
difications and  peculiarities,  are  common  to  all  essential  fevers,  to 
all  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  considerable  extent  or  severity, 
and  to  very  many  chronic  organic  alterations,  I  now  proceed  to 
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the  description  of  another  very  extensive  group  of  phenomena, 
consisting  in  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  appara- 
tus. These  disturbances  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  the 
natural  history  of  typhoid  fever,  and  serve,  to  a  very  considerable 
degree,  to  distinguish  it  from  nearly  all  other  forms  of  disease. 

Sbc.  I. — ffeadache.  Pain  in  the  head  is  amongst  the  most 
constant  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  very  rarely 
absent.  Louis  says,  that  of  eighty-seven  cases,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients recovered,  there  was  headache  in.all  but  three.  It  is  as 
common  an  accompaniment  of  mild  as  it  is  of  severe  cases. 

This  pain  is  amongst  the  earliest  symptoms.  In  many  cases, 
it  is  the  first  thing  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  patient,  and 
marks  the  formal  access  of  the  fever.  Ghomel  says,  that  this 
occurs  most  frequently  on  rising  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  it 
comes  on  after  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Its  duration  is  various ; 
but,  very  generally,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  it  gradually 
diminishes  in  severity  and  finally  disappears.  In  severe  cases 
which  recovered,  Louis  found  its  most  common  duration  to  be 
from  eight  to  ten  days. 

The  character  and  degree  of  this  pain  are  various.  Most  fre- 
quently, it  is  dull,  heavy,  or  throbbing,  not  occupying  very  much 
the  attention  of  the  patient.  In  a  few  cases,  it  is  intense  and 
acute,  occasioning  great  distress.  It  is  generally  continuous,  al- 
though its  severity  may  be  increased  during  the  febrile  exacer- 
bations. It  is  less  severe  in  mild,  than  in  grave  cases.  Now 
and  then^  it  is  the  most  prominent  and  importunate  symptom 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  It  occupies,  most  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  the  forehead  and  temples,  but  it  often  extends 
over  the  whole  head.  It  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with 
some  soreness  and  stiifness  of  the  eyeballs,  felt  on  pressure  and 
on  motion. 

This  symptom  is  generally  present  in  children.  Taupin  says 
that  the  pain  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  frontal  region.  It 
is  heavy,  and  not  very  acute. 

Sec.  II. — Pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  In  many  cases,  the 
headache  is  attended  with  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  These 
pains,  I  think,  are  more  constant  and  distressing  in  the  legs  than 
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in  the  arms.     They  go  off  with  the  headache,  and  frequently, 
indeed,  before  the  disappearance  of  the  latter. 

Sbc.  m. — S^ate  of  the  Mind.  I  have  ahready  remarked,  in 
speaking  of  the  mode  of  access  of  typhoid  fevei*,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  constant  phenomena  consists  in  mental  languor 
or  inability.  The  patient  is  sometimes  impatient  and  irritable, 
but  more  frequently  listless  and  indifferent,  or  perhaps  timid, 
and  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  the  approaching  disease.  He 
finds  it  difficult  to  fix  his  attention,  or  to  pursue  his  accustomed 
train  of  thought.  He  is  forgetful,  and  does  not  measure  the  lapse 
of  time  with  his  usual  readiness  and  accuracy.  This  condition  of 
the  mind,  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  may  continue  through 
the  entire  course  of  the  fever,  up  to  the  period  of  convalescence* 
In  graver  and  fatal  cases,  it  is  generally  lost  either  in  delirium  or 
stupor. 

Delirium  is  a  common  symptom  of  typhoid  fever.  Its  fre- 
quency and  degree  are  in  pretty  direct  proportion  to  the  severity 
and  danger  of  the  disease.  Of  forty-six  fatal  cases,  cited  by 
Louis,  there  was  delirium  in  thirty-eight.  In  two  of  these,  the 
delirium  was  of  short  duration ;  and  in  two  others,  it  was  present 
only  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  life.  But  it  should 
also  be  remarked,  that  seven  of  these  cases  were  fatal  from  per- 
foration of  the  intestine ;  and  that  this  accident  most  frequently 
occurs  in  cases  of  moderate  severity.  I  have  seen  the  disease, 
in  its  worst  form,  terminating  fatally  in  the  course  of  the  second 
week,  without  any  delirium,  but  this  is  certainly  not  a  common 
occurrence.  Of  Louis's  fifty-six  grave  cases,  terminating  favor- 
ably, thirty-nine  were  marked  by  delirium;  while  of  thirty-one 
mild  cases,  there  was  delirium  in  only  three ;  and  even  in  these 
few,  it  was  mild  in  its  character  and  of  short  duration. 

In  a  small  number  of  cases,  this  symptom  is  present  at  the 
commencement,  or  very  early  in  the  disease.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  comes  on  in  the  course  of  the  first  or  second  week  of  the 
fever.  As  a  general  rule,  it  appears  early  in  proportion  to  the 
gravity  and  to  the  rapid  progress  dt  the  disease.  Its  march  and 
duration  are  various.  In  fatal  cases,  it  rarely  disappears,  after 
its  occurrence,  till  it  is  lost  either  in  coma  or  death.  In  grave 
cases,  which  recover,  it  goes  off  with  the  approach  or  commence- 
ment of  convalescence,  its  subsidence  or  diminution  constituting 
5 
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one  of  the  earliest  and  surest  signs  df  this  desirable  event.  In 
many  cases,  especially  of  a  mild  or  moderate  character,  and  for 
the  first  few  days  after  its  appearance,  even  in  severe  cases,  it  is 
present  only  daring  the  night,  or  in  the  febrile  paroxysm,  or, 
perhaps,  for  a  transient  period  immediately  after  waking.  Under 
soch  circumstances,  the  patient  can  be  called  back  from  his  inco^ 
herent  wanderings,  and,  by  exciting  and  holding  the  attention, 
his  mind  kept  steady  and  clear.  As  soon,  however,  as  this 
external  excitement  is  withdrawn,  the  mind  at  once  lapses  into  its 
disturbed  and  irregular  action. 

The  delirium  is  generally  of  the  kind  to  which  the  terms  hit 
and  mtUtertng  have  been  applied.  In  many  eases,  however,  and 
eepeciaUy  in  such  as  are  rapid  in  their  march,  and  of  great 
severity,  the  delirium  is  attended  with  wild  and  violent  agitation. 
Sometimes,  the  patient  is  in  constant  and  restless  motion  in  his 
bed,  picking  at  his  bedclothes,  or  pulling  them  about,  and  fre> 
quently  drawing  them  tightly  over  his  head.  Sometimes,  he 
rises  suddenly  from  his  bed,  when,  if  not  restrained,  he  will  sit 
upon  its  side,  or  wander,  aimless  and  incoherent,  for  a  few 
moments,  about  the  room.  In  these  cases,  the  agitation  is  so 
violent,  that  it  requires  the  constant  presence  of  attendants,  and 
occasionally  no  slight  degree  of  force,  to  keep  the  patient  in  his 
bed.  This  violent  delirium  is  often  attended,  also,  with  cries  and 
screams,  particularly  during  the  night.  Of  Dr.  Jenner's  twenty- 
three  fatal  cases,  ^Hhere  was  no  delirium  in  three,  but  in  one 
of  the  three  there  was  considerable  mental  confusion.  Delirium 
was  present  in  twenty  cases;  in  ten  of  the  twenty,  it  began  sev^ 
rally  on  the  third,  sixth,  sixth,  tenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  twenty^ 
third,  twenty-sixth,  twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  days;  seven 
were  delirious,  when  first  seen,  between  the  thirteenth  and  twenty- 
first  days  inclusive;  in  the  remaining  three  of  the  twenty  cases, 
it  was  uncertain  at  what  date  of  the  disease  the  delirium  set  in. 
The  delirium  continued  till  death  in  nine  cases ;  in  eight  of  these, 
the  fatal  termination  occurred  on  the  twelfth,  seventeenth,  seven- 
teenth, twenty-first,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-seventh,  thirtieth,  and 
thirtieth  day  of  the  disease ;  'in  one  of  the  nine,  the  duration  of 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  death  was  unknown.  In 
one  case,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  twenty-third  day,  there  was 
no  delirium  after  the  twenty-first  day,  from  which  time  till  her 
death  the  patient  lay  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor.    The  delirium 
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QBoallj  first  showed  itself  at  night,  the  patients  sleeping  during 
part  of  the  day.  It  varied  much  in  amount,  sometimes  being  so 
violent  that  the  patients  left  their  beds,  and  even  ran  screaming 
through  the  wards ;  at  others,  showing  itself  by  slight  delusions, 
onlj  discovered  to  exist  by  accident,  or  again  by  almost  constant 
chattering.  Ten  of  eighteen  patients,  i.  e.  more  than  one  half, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  55.5  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  delirious 
after  they  entered  the  hospital,  and  of  whom  notes  on  the  point 
were  made,  left  their  beds  to  wander  about  the  ward."^ 

Distinctly  monomaniacal  delirium  is  very  rare,  although  it  is 
seen  occasionally,  after  the  active  period  of  the  disease  has  gone 
by.  Louis  alludes  to  some  cases,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms,  the  patients  declared,  that  they  were  very 
welL  He  says,  that  he  has  never  known  a  patient,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  recover.  The  restoration  of  the  healthy  action 
of  the  mind,  on  recovery,  is  more  or  less  gradual,  but  nearly  al- 
ways complete.  Nathan  Smith  says,  that  in  some  instances  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  moral  principle  was  affected  after  re- 
covery. He  speaks  particularly  of  a  young  man,  who,  after 
recovery  from  a  grave  form  of  the  disease,  had  a  strong  propen- 
sity to  steal.  After  repeated  thefts,  some  of  them  from  a  young 
man  to  whom  he  was  under  great  obligations,  and  who  had  nursed 
him  during  his  sickness,  he  was  detected  and  punished.  His 
character  before  his  illness  had  been  good.  Dr.  Smith  says,  also, 
that,  after  recovery,  the  whole  time  that  has  elapsed,  and  all  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  during  the  fever,  are  entirely  blotted 
out  from  the  memory,  and  are  never  after  recovered.  This  may 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  without  many  exceptions  and 
qualifications.  Louis  says,  in  his  second  edition,  that,  since  the 
publication  of  his  Mesearehes^  he  has  seen  three  hundred  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  that  in  only  one  was  there^any  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  remaining  after  the  establishment  of  convales- 
cence. Dr.  Jenner  says :  ^^  A  remarkable  fatuity  remains,  in  some 
cases,  long  after  recovery;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  think 
there  is  some  diminution  of  intellectual  power  for  some  little 
while  B&er  convalescence  is  established.  I  have  seen  many  oases 
in  which  a  childishness  of  mind  remained  for  more  than  a  month 
after,  in  other  respects,  restoration  to  health."    According  to 

1  Jeimer,  &o.,  p.  22. 
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Rilliet,  deHrium  rarely  shows  itself  in  children  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  disease. 

Sec.  IV. — Physiognomy.  The  expression  of  the  countenance 
is  strongly  marked  and  peculiar.  Very  generally,  even  in  cases 
of  moderate  severity,  it  is  dull,  listless,  and  vacant.  The  eye  is 
heavy  and  languid.  The  indifference,  sluggishness,  and  apathy 
of  the  mind  are  strongly  painted  on  the  face.  If  there  is  much 
suffering,  either  from  pain,  or,  as  more  commonly  happens,  from 
the  indefinite  and  indescribable  restlessness  of  fever,  the  usual 
heavy  and  stupid  expression  of  the  countenance  is  mixed  with  or 
supplanted  by  one  of  sadness,  anxiety,  and  distress.  In  many 
very  mild  cases,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  other  change 
in  the  look,  than  a  notable  diminution  of  its  animation  and  quick- 
ness. 

Sec.  V. — Somnolence.  In  most  cases,  preceding  the  delirium, 
and  often  alternating  with  it  after  its  appearance,  there  is  more 
or  less  drowsiness  or  stupor.  This  symptom  makes  its  appear- 
ance early  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  to  the  rapid  march 
of  the  disease.  Louis  found  it  present  in  nine-tenths  of  his  fatal 
cases.  When  the  fever  was  of  a  mild  character,  he  noticed  it  in 
a  little  more  than  half  the  cases,  and  in  these,  it  was  later  in  its 
access,  slight  in  degree,  and  brief  in  its  continuance.  In  fatal 
cases,  it  generally  persists  and  increases,  after  its  first  appearance, 
unless  when  interrupted  by  violent  delirium,  until  it  ends  in  com- 
plete  coma,  or  is  lost  in  death.  Where  the  fever  terminates 
favorably,  it  gradually  subsides,  and,  like  the  delirium,  finally 
disappears  with  convalescence. 

Dr.  Jackson  found  that,  in  the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital, 
it  occurred  in  1  case  in  8.81,  amongst  those  which  terminated 
fatally,  and  in  one  case  in  7.25,  only,  amongst  those  which  ter- 
minated favorably. 

Sec.  VI. —  Vigilance.  There  is  an  opposite  condition,  that  of 
prolonged  and  obstinate  watchfulness,  which  is  common  in  typhoid 
fever.  This  distressing  symptom,  interrupted  perhaps  occasion- 
ally by  a  transient,  disturbed,  and  unrefreshing  slumber,  is  more 
common  in  the  early  than  in  the  late  periods  of  the  disease,  and 
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18  much  more  frequentl  j  present  in  grave  than  in  mild  cases.    It 
is  often  associated  with  restlessness  or  delirium. 

Sbc.  yn. — State  of  the  Senses.  Amongst  the  alterations  in 
the  functions  of  the  senses,  the  most  common  are  dizziness^  ring' 
ing  in  the  ears^  and  dulneee  of  hearing.  The  first  of  these  is 
often  felt  amongst  the  precursory  symptoms,  before  the  patient 
has  taken  to  his  bed,  and  it  occurs  subsequently,  especially  on  his 
attempting  to  assume  an  upright  position.  Ringing  or  buzzing 
sounds  in  the  ears  are  present,  mostly  in  the  early  or  middle 
period  of  the  disease,  in  a  majority  of  severe  cases.  In  mild 
cases,  they  also  occur,  but  less  frequently.  Dulness  of  hearing 
was  noticed  by  Louis  in  two-thirds  of  his  fatal  cases,  and  in 
thirty-three  of  forty-five  grave  cases,  terminating  in  recovery. 
It  is  somewhat  less  common  where  the  fever  is  moderate.  It 
appears  earlier  than  the  tinnitus  auriumj  and  is  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  this  latter  sensation.  Nathan  Smith  says,  in  his 
description  of  the  disease :  ^^The  hearing  is  often  impaired,  almost 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Sometimes,  false  hear- 
ing occurs,  and  the  patient  imagines  he  perceives  voices  and 
sounds  when  nothing  of  the  kind  exists." 

The  eyes  and  their  functions  are  more  rarely  affected.  If 
there  is  active  febrile  excitement,  there  is  often  increased  sensi- 
bility to  light,  mostly  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Active 
injection  of  the  conjunctivae  is  not  often  seen. 

Imperfect  and  perverted  vision  occurs  occasionally,  but  it  is 
not  common.  Like  the  dizziness  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  this 
not  unfrequently  comes  on,  temporarily,  when  the  patient  sits  up 
in  his  bed. 

The  sense  of  taste,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  state  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  loss  of  appetite,  is  either  dull  or  perverted. 
Chomel  speaks  of  patients  who  chewed,  without  repugnance,  pills 
composed  of  medicinal  substances,  which  were  very  disagreeable 
during  health. 

The  general  cutaneous  sensibility  is  not  often  affected,  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  feeling  of  soreness,  occurring  in  the 
access  of  the  disease,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  appears 
to  have  its  seat  rather  in  the  muscles  than  in  the  skin. 

Sbc.  YUL — State  of  the  Muscles.    Irregular  spasmodic  con- 
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tractions,  or  permanent  rigidity  of  certun  muscles,  occur  in  a 
moderate  proportion  of  oases  of  typhoid  fever.  The  most  com- 
mon are  those  of  the  fingers  and  wrist,  to  which  the  term  9iii9tUtu$ 
tendinum  has  been  applied.  Sometimes  they  affect  the  mnscles 
of  the  face,  or  that  of  the  diaphragm,  occasioning  hiccough. 
Wherever  they  are  seated,  they  are  generally  present  in  the 
late  stages,  and  near  the  dose  of  the  disease.  They  are  much 
more  common  in  grave  and  fatal  cases,  than  in  those  of  an  op- 
posite character.  Louis  foimd  them  present,  in  some  form, 
either  that  of  spasms  or  permanent  rigidity,  in  one-third  of  his 
fatal  cases ;  while  of  fifty-seven  cases,  somewhat  severe,  but  ter* 
minating  in  recovery,  there  were  spasms  in  only  six.  Of  Dr. 
Jackson's  cases,  subsuUtis  tendinum  was  noticed  in  1  of  3.86, 
which  were  fatal,  and  in  1  of  10.03,  which  recovered.  Perma- 
nent contraction  of  the  muscles,  generally  of  those  of  the  arm, 
is  almost  invariably  confined  to  cases,  which  are  about  to  end 
fatally.  Dr.  Jackson  and  Chomel  report  each  one  instance  of 
this  kind,  which  terminated  favorably.  ^ub9uUu9  tendmum 
seems  to  be  less  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.^ 

One  of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  phenomena  of 
typhoid  fever  consists  in  prostration  of  the  muscular  strength. 
In  very  many  cases,  this  is  extreme,  even  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  disease.  A  great  majority  of  patients  take  to  their  beds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  remain  there  almost  constantly 
until  the  commencement  of  convalescence.  They  will  suffer 
themselves  to  be  placed  passively  in  a  chair,  in  order  that  their 
beds  may  be  made  up  and  aired,  but  they  are  impatient  and 
anxious  to  be  returned  aA  quickly  as  possible.  When  this  pros- 
tration is  extreme,  unless  there  are  great  restlessness  and  distress, 
or  delirium,  the  patient  lies  continually  in  the  same  position,  on 
his  back,  entirely  passive,  with  hardly  sufficient  strength  to  move 
his  limbs.  It  is  necessary  for  his  attendants  to  raise  him  up  in 
bed,  and  to  hold  to  his  lips  the  cup  when  he  drinks.  Conversa- 
tion, addressed  to  him,  is  irksome  and  fatiguing,  and  he  answers 
questions  with  reluctance,  and  with  a  painful  effort  of  his  ex- 
hausted strength.  Forget  mentions,  in  very  grave  adynamic 
cases,  a  common  position  of  the  patient;  his  arms  extended  upon 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  the  hands  resting  upon  the  genital 
organs. 

>  Barthez  and  Rilliet. 
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Of  nineteen  fatal  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  "  two  were 
able  to  leave  their  beds  unassisted,  and  with  facility,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  One  of  the  patients  died  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  disease,  and  the  other  five  weeks  after 
her  admission.  Two  were  able  to  leave  their  beds  with  tolerable 
facility  respectively  up  to  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  disease,  but  the  former  on  the  sixteenth  and  the  latter  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day,  were  unable,  without  assistance,  to  reach  the 
close  stool  placed  immediately  adjoining  the  bed.  Five  patients 
could,  though  with  great  difficulty,  get  out  of  bed  unassisted, 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  thirtieth  days,  while  ten  were  quite 
unable  from  the  fifth  to  the  twenty-sixth  days ;  there  was  ex- 
treme prostration  in  eight  cases  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  thirti- 
eth days."* 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  this  feeling  of  debility  is  early 
in  its  appearance.  Chomel  says,  that  patients,  in  reply  to  the 
question  put  to  them  at  the  first  visit,  how  they  came  to  the 
Hdtel  Dieu,  always  answered  ^'  in  a  carriage,  or  supported  by 
two  friends,  for  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  come  alone  on 
foot."  In  nearly  all  the  fatal  and  grave  cases,  it  is  very  strongly 
marked ;  in  mild  cases,  it  is  still  present,  but  in  a  more  moderate 
degree.  Occasional  exceptions  are  met  with.  Louis  mentions 
instances,  in  which  the  patients  kept  about  for  a  week,  and  even 
a  fortnight,  some  of  them  continuing  their  accustomed  occupa- 
tions. Some  of  these  were  fatal  cases.  I  have  seen  one  striking 
instance  of  this  character.  The  patient  did  not  confine  herself 
to  the  bed,  until  the  occurrence  of  intestinal  perforation. 

This  debility,  when  it  is  once  present,  rarely  disappears  or  di- 
minishes, until  the  close  of  the  disease.  A  slight  increase  of 
muscular  strength,  shown  by  turning  for  a  short  time  upon  the 
aide,  or  by  a  disposition  to  sit  a  little  longer  than  is  necessary 
in  the  chair,  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  cheering  indications  of 
returning  health. 

I  Jenner,  &o.,  p.  26. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

DIGESTIVE  AND  ABDOMINAL  STMPTOMS* 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  group  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, not  less  extensive,  various,  and  important,  than  those 
connected  with  the  nervous  apparatus.  I  allude  to  the  symptoms 
consisting  in  disturbances  of  the  entire  complex  function  of  diges- 
tion. These  symptoms  are  more  characteristic,  indeed,  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  than  those  which  have  just  been  described.  We  rely 
upon  them,  as  one  of  our  surest  means  of  distinguishing  between 
cases  of  this  disease,  and  those  of  the  analogous  form  of  fever, 
which  will  next  be  described,  under  the  name  of  typhus.  For 
this  reason,  especially,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  general 
plan  and  object  of  this  history,  I  shall  treat  of  them  particularly, 
and  in  detail. 

Sec.  I. — Tongue  and  Mouth.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  the  tongue  is  but  slightly  altered  in  its  appearance,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  disease  in  all  its  grades  of  severity.  Even  in 
fatal  cases,  if  they  terminate  early y  that  is,  during  the  course  of 
the  second  week,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  tongue  is 
merely  covered  with  a  light  fur,  and  is  not  quite  as  moist  as  it  is 
in  health.  When  the  disease  is  very  mild,  the  tongue  is  often 
almost  natural  in  its  appearance,  or  covered  only  with  a  light, 
yellowish  coat.  At  other  times,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
it  is  smooth,  moderately  red,  and  moist  with  a  tenacious,  adhesive 
matter.  This  glutinous  exudation  is,  indeed,  very  common,  in 
all  forms  of  the  disease,  the  severe  as  well  as  the  moderate.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  other  changes,  which  are  found  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  especially  in  those  which  are  grave  and  protracted. 
Sometimes  the  tongue,  having  been  covered  with  a  light,  or  yel- 
lowish, moist  coating,  for  a  few  days,  gradually  becomes  dry  and 
brown  in  a  stripe  along  its  middle,  and  red  at  its  tip  and  along 
its  edges.  In  other  cases,  or  later  in  these,  it  becomes  dark  over 
its  whole  surface;  sometimes  nearly  black,  glazed,  stiff,  and 
crossed  by  cracks  and  fissures.  Spmetimes  this  dark,  dry  crust 
peels  off  in  flakes  or  patches,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane 
naked,  red,  and  shining.  This  process  of  coating  and  denuding 
may  be  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  severe  and  pro- 
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tracted  case.  In  a  small  number  of  instances  there  is  a  whitish, 
aphthous  exudation  upon  the  tongue,  and  also  upon  other  portions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  like  that  which  is  oftea 
seen  in  the  last  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  some  other 
chronic  diseases.  It  is  generally  found  where  the  tongue  is  mor- 
bidly red,  and  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  fever,  when  there  is 
great  debility.  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  others,  where  there 
is  a  morbid  redness,  the  tongue  is  not  unfrequently  swollen,  pain- 
ful, and  tender.  Now  and  then,  it  is  the  seat  of  ulceration.  The 
cracked,  brown,  and  blackish  tongue  is  not  so  common  amongst 
children  as  it  is  in  adults.^ 

The  patient  often  finds  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  protruding 
the  tongue,  particularly  when  it  is  dry,  stiff,  and  fissured,  or 
covered  with  the  tenacious  secretion.  Under  these  circumstances, 
even  if  the  mind  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  will  active,  the  tip 
and  sides  stick  to  the  lips,  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  efforts 
that  it  is  finally  put  out.  Not  unfirequently,  it  is  protruded  with 
a  tremulous  motion. 

The  dryness  and  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  often  ex- 
tend to  the  different  portions  covering  the  posterior  fauces,  giving 
rise  to  more  or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  to  other  disa- 
greeable or  painful  sensations.  The  lips  are  also  often  cracked 
and  covered  with  dry  crusts,  and  the  teeth,  especially  near  the 
gums,  are  lined  with  a  dark,  tenacious  sordes.  The  secretion  of 
saliva  is  commonly  scanty,  and  its  quality  changed. 

Sec.  II. — Appetite  and  Thirst.  The  desire  for  food  is  almost 
invariably  absent,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  disease. 
The  very  idea  of  eating  is  offensive.  A  return  of  the  appetite  is 
amongst  the  earliest  indications  of  recovery.  The  thirst  is,  in 
most  cases,  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  febrile  excitement. 
Sometimes,  especially  during  the  paroxysm  of  fever,  it  i^  urgent. 
Cool  drinks  are  conmipnly  preferred,  but  not  always. 

• 
Sec.  ni. — NauBea  and  Vomiting.  A  majority  of  patients 
with  typhoid  fever  suffer  more  or  less  with  gastric  symptcnns. 
The  most  frequent  of  these  are  nausea,  vomiting,  and  epigastric 
distress.  Of  twenty-four  fatal  cases  mentioned  by  Louis,  there  was 
nausea  in  thirteen,  occurring  at  various  periods  of  the  fever,  and 

>  Barthes  and  Rilliet 
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contixmiiig  for  an  uncertain  length  of  time.  Of  twent j-three  fatal 
cases,  vomiting  iras  present  in  twelve.  Naosea  not  unfrequently 
occurs  at  or  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  but  vomiting 
takes  place  more  frequently  at  a  later  period,  especially  when  the 
matter  ejected  is  of  a  greenish  color  and  bitter  taste,  and  when 
there  is  also  present  epigastric  pain  or  distress.  This  combina- 
tion of  symptoms  was  first  particularly  noticed  by  Louis,  and,  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  hereafter,  was  shown  by  him  to  be 
associated  with  a  peculiar  lesion  of  the  stomach.  Vomiting,  at 
or  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  is  more  frequent  in 
cases  of  children,  than  in  those  of  adults. 

Pain  or  distress  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  varying  consider- 
ably in  character  and  severity,  is  still  more  common  than  either 
nausea  or  vomiting.  Finally,  there  are  many  instances,  in  which 
patients  go  through  the  fever  without  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  these  strictly  gastric  symptoms.  In  regard  to  this  point,  Na- 
than Smith  says :  ^^Sometimes^  nausea  and  vomiting  take  place* 
Sometimes,  the  matter  thrown  up  consists  wholly  of  vitiated  mu- 
cus ;  at  others,  it  is  mixed  with  bile  of  an  unhealthy  color  and 
consistence.*'^ 

Sec.  rV. — State  of  the  Bowels.  Amongst  the  most  frequent, 
and  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  phenomena  amongst 
the  most  characteristic,  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  is  diarrhoea. 
This  symptom  varies  very  much  in  different  cases,  in  regard  to 
the  period  of  its  commencement,  its  degree,  its  duration,  and  so 
on.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  most  common  and  severe  in  long- 
continued  and  grave  cases,  and  least  so  in  those  of  an  opposite 
character.  It  was  present  in  all  but  three  of  Louis's  fatal  cases. 
When  the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  frequently  wholly  absent.  It  varies 
in  severity,  from  one  or  two  discharges  to  twenty,  or  more,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  commences  at  different 
periods  of  the  fever.  Of  forty  fatal  cases,  cited  by  Louis,  in 
which  this  point  was.  precisely  ascertained,  diarrhoea  was  present 
on  the  first  day  of  the  disease  in  twenty-two.  In  others,  it  begun 
from  the  third  to  the  fourteenth  day."  In  n^ild  cases,  it  is  fre- 
quently wanting,  and,  when  present,  commonly  makes  its  appear- 
ance later  in  the  disease,  is  less  urgent,  and  of  shorter  continu- 

*  Smith's  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs,  p.  64. 
t  Louis's  Researches,  toL  L  p.  464,  2d  ed. 
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knee.  It  is  commonly  a  protracted  symptom  in  seyere  oases,  its 
average  duration,  according  to  Louis,  being  nearly  four  we^. 
Nathim  Smith  says:  ^^The  latter  stage  of  all  severe  cases  is 
attended  with  diarrhoea."  In  fatal  and  grave  cases,  late  in  the 
disease,  the  discharges  are  often  involuntary,  and  wholly  without 
the  consciousness  of  the  patient. 

The  stools  are  generally  liquid,  somewhat  turbid,  and  of  a 
yellowish  color,  in  appearance  not  unlike  new  cider.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  they  are  of  a  dark  brown  color.  Their 
smell  is  fetid  and  offensive.  Occasionally,  they  contain  portions 
of  blood,  and  sometimes  free  and  repeated  hemorrhage  takes 
place  from  the  bowels.  According  to  Dr.  Jackson,  this  discharge 
occurred,  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  cases.  In  seven  out  of  twenty-one  fatal  cases 
observed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  there  was  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels. 
*^  In  one,  discharges  of  blood  took  place  on  the  siitth  and  seventh 
days  of  the  disease.  On  the  tenth,  the  stools  were  healthy  in 
appearance,  and  well  formed;  and,  although  they  afterwards  be- 
came watery,  there  was  no  return  of  the  hemorrhage.  One  man 
passed  a  small  quantity  of  blood  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
days  of  the  disease,  and  again  from  the  twenty-eighth  to  the 
thirty-second — t.  e.  the  day  of  death — the  stools  between  the 
two  attacks  of  hemorrhage  being  watery,  but  free  from  blood. 
In  one  ease,  blood  was  mixed  or  passed  with  every  stool,  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first  day,  the  patient  dying  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day.  In  four  cases,  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels 
occurred  during  the  last  day  or  two  of  life,  the  patients  dying 
respectively  on  the  seventeenth,  twenty-third,  twenty-fifth,  and 
twenty-eighth  days  of  the  disease.  The  blood  lost  varied  in 
quMitity  from  an  ounce  or  two,  to  two  or  three  pints ;  in  hue, 
from  black  to  bright  red;  and  in  consistence,  from  a  reddish 
watery  fluid  to  the  consistence  of  treacle,  and  even  solid  clots.  "^ 

It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Taupin,  to  be  less  fre- 
quent in  patients  under  fifteen  years,  than  amongst  adults.  He 
met  with  but  one  instance,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  cases ; 
and  Barthes  and  RiUiet,  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases,  met 
with  none.  A  more  exact  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this 
symptom,  as  well  as  of  others,  as  a  means  of  prognosis,  will  be 

• 
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made  hereafter.    Louis  says  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  any 
mucus  in  the  dejections. 

Dr.  Hale,  of  Boston,  thinks  that  diarrhoea  is  a  more  frequent 
symptom  in  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris,  than  in  that  of  New 
England ;  and  the  Report  of  Dr.  Jackson  seems  to  corroborate 
this  opinion.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  data 
from  which  the  opinion  is  derived  are  sufficiently  accurate  and 
positive  to  settle  this  matter.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the 
records  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  do  not  always 
call  that  condition  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  diarrhoea^  to  which 
the  term  is  applied  by  Louis.  It  is  true,  at  any  rate,  that  such  is 
the  case  with  The  great  ma^  of  American  practitioners.  Cer- 
tainly,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not,  as  Louis  does,  apply  the 
term  diarrhoea  to  that  state  of  the  bowels,  in  which  only  one  or  two 
thin  discharges  occur  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  In 
this  way,  the  apparent  difference  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for. 

Professor  Schonlein  of  Zurich,  in  1835,  found  in  the  intestinal 
discharges  a  great  number  of  microscopical  crystals,  perfectly 
transparent,  slightly  fragile,  soluble  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  some  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  a  salt  of  soda.  Similar  crystals  were  subsequently 
found,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  much  less  constantly, 
in  the  intestinal  discharges  in  other  diseases.^ 

Diarrhoea,  according  to  Barthez  and  Rilliet,  is  invariably  pre- 
sent in  the  typhoid  fever  of  children. 

Sec,  V. — Abdominal  Pains.  Pain  in  the  abdomen  is  another 
very  common  accompaniment  of  typhoid  fever.  Its  severity  and 
frequency  are  in  pretty  direct  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  to  the  extent  of  the  diarrhoea.  Like  the  latter  symptom, 
the  pains  in  the  abdomen  are  often  present  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fever.  At  other  times,  the  pain  appears  at  different  periods 
of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  it  is  only  elicited  by  pressure,  but 
more  frequently,  it  is  independent  of  this.  It  varies  in  severity, 
from  a  dull  heavy  ache,  or  feeling  of  distress,  to  a  severe,  colicky 
griping.  It  is  not  often  diffused  over  the  whole  abdomen,  its 
most  common  seat  being  the  iliac  fossae,  the  hypogastrium,  and 
around  the  umbilicus.    This  symptom,  in  many  cases,  constitutes 

>  EdiiL  Med.  and  Surg.  Joam.,  toI.  xlyiii.  p.  253. 
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the  principal  source  of  suffering  to  the  patient,  during  nearly 
the  entire  progress  of  the  ferer. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  generally  after  the  middle 
period  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  during  convalescence,  there 
is  a  sudden  supervention  of  very  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  at 
first  confined  to  a  small  space,  but  extending  pretty  rapidly  over 
the  entire  belly.  The  pain  is  accompanied  by  great  tenderness 
on  motion,  or  pressure;  tympanitic  distension;  rapid,  feeble,  and 
thready  pulse;  extreme  distress;  nausea  and  vomiting;  pinched 
and  cadaveric  features ;  and  these  phenomena'  are  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  death.  These  are  the  signs  of  an  acute  peritonitis ; 
the  consequence  of  intestinal  perforation. 

Sbo.  YI. — Tympanites,  Flatulent  distension  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  is  a  very  common,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  this  disease.  Its  degree  and  frequency,  like 
the  diarrhoea  and  abdominal  pains,  with  which  it  is  often  associ- 
ated, are,  for  the  most  part,  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the 
disease.  It  is  commonly  later  in  its  appearance  than  the  other 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  showing  itself,  often,  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  the  fever.  Dr.  Hale,  in  his  very  ex- 
ceUent  paper,  remarks  that  this  symptom  is  found  most  frequently 
near  the  beginning  of  the  disease.^  This  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  result  of  my  own  observation,  and  I  think  to  the  best  autho- 
rities. It  varies  in  degree,  from  a  slight  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
and  straightness  of  the  parietes;  to  the  extremest  distension ;  in 
these  cases  occasioning,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  by  its 
mechanical  action  on  the  lungs,  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  dys- 
pnoea. It  generaUy  persists,  after  its  first  appearance,  till  the 
fatal  termination,  or  the  approach  of  convalescence ;  although  it 
is  not  unusual  for  it  to  vary  considerably  in  degree,  at  different 
periods  of  the  fever.  The  flatus  rarely  passes  off  per  anumy  and 
seems  to  be  but  little  disturbed  by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines. 

There  is  another  symptom  connected  with  the  abdomen,  which 
may  be  mentioned  here.  It  was  first  particularly  noticed,  so  far 
as  I  know,  by  Ghomel,  though  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
attention,  I  think,  of  all  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  dis- 
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ease.  I  allude  to  tbe  gurgling  sound,  which  is  produced  by 
pressure  on  the  abdomen,  especially  oyer  the  region  of  the  coscum. 
If  the  distension  is  not  excessive,  pretty  firm  pressure,  made  alter- 
nately with  each  hand,  in  the  manner  of  seeking  for  deeply- 
seated  fluid,  will  rarely  fail,  I  think,  to  elicit  this  sensation  and 
sound.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  one  of  the  elements  of  our 
diagnosis. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

MISCELLAKBOUB  SYMPTOMS. 

Under  this  head,  I  have  still  to  enumerate  and  describe  a  cer- 
tain number  of  morbid  phenomena,  more  or  less  important,  and 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  which  could  not  well 
be  grouped  in  any  other  manner. 

Sbc.  L — Umaciation.  In  most  cases  of  the  fever,  there  is  a 
well-marked  and  gradually  progressive  emaciation,  although  it  is 
not  often  very  obvious  before  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Where 
the  disease  is  severe  and  prolonged,  this  emaciation  is  often  ex- 
treme. In  cases  of  great  severity,  terminating  fatally  at  an 
early  period,  this  symptom  is  hardly  noticed. 

Sbc.  U. — Stctte  of  the  Urine.  Modifications  in  the  urinary 
secretion  are  generally  present.  Nathan  Smith  says:  "In  the 
coBunencement  of  the  fever,  the  urine  is  not  high-colored,  and  is 
eonsiderably  copious,  being  often  above  the  natural  quantity,  and 
deposits  no  sediment.  In  voiding  it  into  a  vessel,  it  often  foams 
like  new  beer.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  urine  becomes  more 
highly  colored,  and  as  it  begins  to  decline,  lets  fall  an  abundant 
sediment.  In  very  severe  cases,  the  patient  evacuates  his  bladder 
but  seldom,  allowing  the  urine  to  accumulate  there  in  very  large 
quantities."^  Drs.  Dobler  and  Skoda,  in  a  description  of  the 
typhoid  fever  of  Vienna,  inform  us,  that,  whenever  the  disease  is 
at  all  severe,  the  urine  deposits  no  sediment,  unless  it  be  a  slight 
doud  of  mucus.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  there  is  often  a 
grayish,  dirty  deposition. 

>  Smith's  Medical  «nd  Surgical  Memoirs,  p.  64. 
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Sbc.  in. — EpittaaiB.  Hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils  is  quite  common  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever.  Louis  ascertained  its  occurrence  in  twent  j-seyen  of  thirty- 
four  patients,  who  had  the  fever  in  a  grave  form,  but  recovered. 
It  was  present  in  somewhat  less  than  half  of  his  mild  cases.  It 
may  occur  at  different  stages  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  most  conmioii 
daring  the  early  period,  or  in  the  first  half  of  its  duratbn.  It 
sometimes  occurs  but  once,  but  is,  in  many  instances,  several 
times  repeated.  It  is  generally  smaU  in  quantity,  sometimes 
amounting  to  only  a  few  drops.  At  other  times  it  is  profuse,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  tampon  to  arrest  it.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
attended  with  or  followed  by  any  relief.  It  seems  to  be  much 
less  common  amongst  childr^  than  amongst  adults.^ 

Sso.  rV. — Outanecvs  JEruptions.  The  most  frequent  and  cha^ 
racteristic  eruption  upon  the  skin  consists  in  what  has  been  called 
the  lenticular,  rose-polored  spot.  This,  indeed,  is  so  common  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  so  rarely  seen  in  any  other  disease,  that  it  has 
received  the  name  of  typhoid  eruption.  It  consists  of  a  small 
spot,  not  a  pimple,  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  skin, 
not  always  sensible  to  the  touch,  but  generally  so,  about  as  large^ 
in  circumference,  on  an  average,  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  of  a 
l>right  red,  or  rose  color.  When  the  skin  is  made  tense,  or  pressed 
by  the  finger,  the  spot  readily  disappears,  returning  immediately 
on  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  this  eruption  is  almost  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  true,  that 
amongst  thirty-six  fatal  cases,  where  the  eruption  was  sought  for, 
Louis  found  it  in  only  twenty-six.  So,  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Dr.  Jackson  found,  during  the  years  1888, 
1884,  and  1835,  the  rose  spots  in  only  two-thirds  of  the  patients. 
Bat  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  eruption 
was  either  overlooked,  or  that  it  had  disappeared  before  the 
patients  came  under  the  care  of  their  respective  physicians.  All 
the  grave  cases,  which  recovered,  cited  by  Louis,  excepting 
three ;  and  all  his  mild  cases,  without  any  exception,  exhibited 
this  eruption.  Dr.  Hale  found  the  rose  spots  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  cases,  and  in 

1  Iioiii8*B  BMearches,  vol  iL  p.  84,  2d  ed. 
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a  greater  part  of  the  remaining  twenty,  they  were  not  carefully 
sought  for.* 

Louis  says,  in  his  second  edition,  that  of  fifty-four  cases,  care- 
fully and  cbily  observed,  at  La  Pitid  and  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  his  Researches,  the  rose  eruption  was 
present  in  all  but  five.  In  these  it  was  wholly  wanting.  I  have 
rarely  failed  to  find  it,  where  it  was  properly  sought  for.  Dr. 
Jenner  says :  ^^  My  impression  is  that  the  rose  spots  of  typhoid 
fever  are  more  frequently  absent  from  patients  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  than  from  those  of  less  mature  age.  I  should  say  they 
were  rarely  absent  in  vounff  persons.  This  is,  however,  the 
reader  must  remember,  m'erely  'general  impressbn." 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Rilliet  and  Taupin,  that 
this  sign  is  as  common  in  early  as  it  is  in  adult  life.  It  frequently 
appears  a  day  or  two  sooner  in  cases  of  children.  Taupin  says 
that  he  has  never  seen  this  eruption  in  the  course  of  any  other 
disease  amongst  children,  and  he  mentions  particularly  menin- 
gitis; of  which  he  has  witnessed  more  than  two  hundred  cases.' 

It  is  found  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently than  elsewhere  upon  the  abdomen  and  the  chest.  Now 
and  then,  it  is  seen  upon  the  skin  of  the  extremities  and  of  the 
face.     It  is  also  found  upon  the  back. 

The  spots  vary  in  number.  Sometimes,  they  are  but  few — 
six,  eight,  or  ten.  In  other  cases,  they  are  much  more  numerous, 
being  sprinkled  pretty  abundantly  over  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  informs  me,  that  he  has  seen  them 
quite  thickly  scattered  over  the  entire  surface,  even  that  of  the 
limbs.  I  have  this  day,  August  6,  1842,  visited  a  patient,  sick 
about  a  fortnight  with  typhoid  fever,  who  exhibits  the  spots  upon 
every  part  of  the  skin,  excepting  that  of  the  hands,  ankles,  and 
feet.  There  are  not  less  than  twenty  upon  the  face,  and  as  many 
as  forty  may  be  counted  on  the  left  arm  between  the  elbow  and 
wrist.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  small  point  to  a  diameter 
of  two  lines.  Most  of  them  are  pretty  regular  in  their  oval  or 
circular  outline,  although  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  are  less  so. 
They  are,  many  of  them  at  least,  slightly  but  very  distinctly 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  skin,  and  can  be  readily  detected 
by  the  finger. 

1  Com.  Mass.  Med.  Soo.,  1889. 
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The  mo6t  usual  period  of  their  appearance  is  during  the  second 
week  of  the  fever.  In  a  few  rare  instances,  they  are  seen  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  first  week.  Of  twenty-five  cases,  in 
which  thb  point  was  carefully  noticed  by  Chomel,  the  eruption 
appeared  between  the  sixth  and  the  eighth  day  of  ihe  disease,  in 
two ;  between  the  eighth  and  the  fifteenth  day,  in  thirteen ;  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  the  twentieth  day,  in  seven ;  between  the 
twentieth  and  the  thirtieth  day,  in  four ;  and  on  the  thirty-seventh 
day  in  one.^  They  generally  come  out  successively,  one  after 
another,  and  after  remaining,  commonly,  for  little  more  than  a 
week,  they  successively  and  gradually  fade  away  and  disappear. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Jenner's  description  of  the  rose  spots. 
"They  were  slightly  elevated.  To  detect  the  elevation,  the  finger 
had  to  be  passed  very  delicately  over  the  surface,  as  they  had 
none  of  the  hardness  of  the  papulae  of  lichen,  or  of  the  first 
day's  eruption  of  smallpox.  Their  apices  were  never  acumi- 
nated)  never  flat,  but  invariably  rounded ;  their  bases  gradually 
passed  into  the  level  of  the  surrounding  cuticle.  No  trace  of  a 
vesicle  or  white  spot  of  any  kind  was  ever  detected  on  them. 
They  were  circular  and  of  a  bright  rose  color,  the  latter  fading 
insensibly  into  the  natural  hue  of  the  skin  around.  They  never 
possessed  a  well-defined  margin.  They  disappeared  completely 
en  preMurCj  resuming  their  characteristic  appearances  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  was  removed ;  and  this  was  true  from  first  to  last, 
firom  their  first  eruption  to  their  last  trace.  They  left  no  stain 
of  liie  cuticle  behind ;  they  never  passed  into  anything  resembling 
petechis^ ;  the  characters  they  presented  on  Uieir  first  appear- 
ance ccmtinued  till  they  vanished.  Their  oirdinary  size  was  about 
a  line  in  diameter,  but  occasionally  they  were  not  more  than  half 
a  line,  and  sometimes  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  dui*a- 
tion  of  each  papula  was  three  or  four  days ;  fresh  papulse  made 
their  appearance  every  day  or  two.  Sometimes  only  one  or  two 
were  present  at  first,  ran  the  course  above  described,  and  then 
one  or  more  fresh  ones  made  their  appearance,  vanished  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  were  followed  by  others  to  last  as  long.  The 
number  of  papuke  se^i  at  one  time  on  the  surface  was  ordinarily 
from  six  to  tw^ty;  though  occasionally  there  was  only  one,  and 
sometimes  more  than  a  hundred. 

1  Chomel,  p.  20. 
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"They  usually  occupied  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and-  back,  but 
were  occasionally  present  on  the  extremities.  One  was  frequently 
noticed  on  the  thorax,  over  the  cellular  interval,  at  the  upper 
border  of  the  pectoralis  on  either  side.  A  very  pale  and  delicate 
scarlet  tint  of  the  skin  sometimes  preceded  the  eruption  of  the 
papulae,  but  never  lasted  more  than  a  day  or  two ;  the  skin 
resembling  in  tint  that  of  a  person  shortly  after  leaving  a  hot 
bath.  Rose  spots  were  present  in  nineteen  of  the  twenty-three 
fatal  cases  here  analyzed.**' 

Another  pretty  common  eruption  consists  in  transparent  vesi- 
cles, to  which  the  name  sudamina  has  been  given.  These  vesi- 
cles are  circular,  or  oval  in  their  shape,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  small  pin's  head,  to  that  of  a  split  pea.  They  are  formed 
by  the  presence  of  a  limpid  fluid  elevating  the  cuticle.  Their 
most  frequent  seat  is  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  about  the 
shoulders  and  axillae,  though  they  are  sometimes  scattered  more 
extensively  over  the  body.  Chomel  says  that  he  has  never  seen 
them  on  the  face.  They  are  most  readily  seen,  when  looked  at 
in  an  oblique  direction.  They  appear  late  in  the  disease,  being 
rarely  seen  before  the  twelfth  day.  They  usually  remain  for 
several  days,  and  gradually  disappear.  They  were  present  in 
two-thirds  of  Louis's  cases,  where  they  were  carefully  sought  for, 
and  in  the  same  proportion,  whatever  was  the  severity  of  the 
fever.  Dr.  Hale  attaches  much  less  importance  to  sudamina  as 
a  diagnostic  sign  of  typhoid  fever  than  Louis  and  Chomel.  He 
says :  "  Wherever  the  skin  is  for  a  length  of  time  kept  in  a  state 
of  perspiration,  from  whatever  cause,  there  sudamina  will  gene- 
rally be  found.**  This  is  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the 
observations  of  Louis  and  Chomel.  Louis  says,  that  of  forty 
patients  with  other  diseases,  in  all  of  whom  there  were  copious 
sweats,  only  three  exhibited  sudamina. 

Sec.  V. — Eschars,  In  this  place  may  be  properly  noticed  the 
tendency  which  exists,  particularly  in  grave  and  protracted  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  to  ulceration  of  the  skin.  This  is  occasionally 
shown  in  the  formation  of  ulcers  upon  the  sacrum.  In  similar 
CAses,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  blistered  surfaces  are 
attacked  with  ulceration.     They  become,  especially  about  the 

1  Jenner,  &c.,  p.  12. 
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edges,  covered  with  a  white  or  grayish  exudation,  like  that  which 
is  frequently  seen  on  blistered  surfaces,  in  cases  of  protracted 
scarlatina,  and  which  is  commonly  called  canker.  The  ulceration 
underneath  this  matter  sometimes  becomes  deep  and  extensive, 
adding,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  irritation  of  the  disease.  In 
some  cases,  true  gangrene  occurs,  followed  by  eschars  and  slough- 
ing. 

In  a  moderate  proportion  of  grave  cases,  typhoid  fever  is  com- 
plicated with  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin.  I  have 
known  this  erysipelatous  tendency  show  itself  in  a  disposition  to 
attack  the  end  of  the  nose.  Biles  appear,  occasionally,  upon 
different  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  approach,  or  after  the  com- 
mencement of  convalescence. 

I  have  now  completed  the  enumeration  and  description  of  the 
symptoms  of  typhoid  feveri  Some  of  these  symptoms  are  more 
important,  more  frequently  present,  and  more  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  than  others.  Some,  again,  are  chiefly  interesting 
and  valuable  as  diagnostic,  and  others  as  pn)gnostic,  indications. 
It  very  rarely  happens  that,  in  any  single  case,  they  are  all 
united.  Under  different  circumstances,  and  in  different  cases, 
they  are  very  variously  combined,  constituting  different  grades 
and  varieties  of  the  disease.  These  varieties  might,  properly 
enough,  be  described  in  this  place ;  but  I  think  it  better  to  defer 
this  description,  until  after  the  anatomical  lesions  of  the  disease, 
and  the  relations,  so  far  as  these  have  been  ascertained,  between 
the  symptoms  and  the  lesions,  have  been  given.  I  shall  thus  be 
enabled  to  present  to  the  reader  a  more  distinct,  individualized 
and  unbroken  picture  of  the  disease,  with  its  ordinary  and 
average  features,  than  can  otherwise  be  done.  The  varieties  in 
its  march,  in  its  severity,  in  the  grouping  and  combination  of  its 
numerous  symptoms,  will  then  be  considered,  in  their  place, 
amongst  the  other  complex  elements  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
disease. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

« 

ANATOMICAL  LESIONS. 

Chohel,  in  his  very  excellent  and  full  description  of  the  patho- 
logical alterations  in  typhoid  fever,  divides  them  into  two  dasseiy 
consisting,  respectively,  of  those  which  are  comtant  and  charae- 
teristicy  and  of  those  which  are  occasionaL  Louis  does  not 
attempt  to  follow  any  natural  or  systematic  arrangement.  In 
the  present  history,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  shall  pursue, 
as  far  as  this  can  well  be  done,  the  same  general  order  in  the 
succession  of  subjects,  that  I  adopted  in  the  detail  of  symptcnns; 
pointing  out,  under  each  head,  the  connections  between  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  lesicms  of  the  organs^  so  fSour  as 
this  connection  has  been  ascertained. 

ARTICLE  I. 

LESIONS  OP  THE  CIRCULATORT  APPARATUS. 

SEa  I. — Heart  and  Aorta.  The  most  striking  and  common 
alteration  of  the  heart  consists  in  a  diminution  of  its  consistence. 
Louis  found  this  organ  natural,  in  volume,  color,  and  consistence, 
in  one-half  of  his  cases.  In  seventeen  of  forty-six  cases,  the 
softening  was  very  well  marked.  Its  tissue  could  be  very  readily 
torn  and  broken  down.  At  the  same  time,  the  heart  is  exceed- 
ingly flaccid,  assuming,  when  removed  from  the  body,  a  collapsed 
and  flattened  shape.  The  softening  of  the  texture,  and  the  gene- 
ral flaccidity,  are  most  commonly  found  together,  though  they 
may  exist  separately.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  cut  sur- 
faces of  the  heart  have  a  dull,  dry  appearance,  and  the  walls  of 
the  ventricles  are,  in  most  cases,  diminished  in  thickness.^  These 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  heart  are  usually  accompanied 
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with  alterations  in  its  color.  The  muscular  tissue  and  the  exter- 
nal surface  are  pale,  in  many  cases,  with  a  violet  or  livid  tinge. 
The  internal  surface  ifl  sometimes  pale,  and  sometimes  of  a  more 
or  less  deep,  violet  red.  The  alterations  are  found  more  fre- 
quently and  more  strongly  marked,  in  cases  which  have  termi- 
nated early,  than  in  those  which  have  been  prolonged.  Of 
fifteen  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Jenner,  the  heart  was  firm  or 
healthy  in  consistence  in  five ;  soft  and  flabby,  or  flabby  only  in 
five ;  the  right  ventricle  flabby,  the  left  normal,  in  one.  Of  four 
cases  no  note  on  this  point  was  made,  but  the  heart  was  proba- 
bly healthy.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  five 
cases  in  which  the  heart  was  flabby,  was  twenty-two  days ;  in  the 
five  cases  in  which  it  was  healthy,  the  average  duration  was 
twenty-eight  days.^ 

It  would  seem  that,  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
lesions  of  the  heart  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  Of  twenty- 
eight  cases  noticed  in  Dr.  Hale's  remarks,  only  two  or  three  are 
8«d  to  have  been  ^^  rather  flaccid."  It  ought,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered, that  this  term  might  be  applied  to  the  same  condition 
of  the  heart  by  one  observer,  and  withheld  by  another.  There 
have  been  differences  of  opinion,  amongst  pathologists,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  these  lesions.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  are  inflammatory. 

The  aorta  is  frequently  more  or  less  changed  in  color,  on  its 
internal  surface.  This  change  existed  in  somewhat  more  than 
one-half  of  Louis's  cases.  It  consists  of  a  morbid  redness,  more 
or  less  intense,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  bands  or  patches,  some- 
times generally  diffused  over  the  whole  surface,  and  extending  to 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  or  even  considerably  beyond  it.  This 
redness  reaches  through  the  inner,  and  affects,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  the  middle  membrane  of  the  cardiac  cavities.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  morbid  color  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  soft- 
ening and  flaccidity  of  the  tissue  of  the  heart.  It  is  always 
found  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  aorta ;  and 
it  is  important  to  remark,  further,  that  the  most  extreme  cases  of 
softening  of  the  heart  commonly  coexist  with  the  presence  of  a 
dark,  soft,  non-fibrinous  clot  of  blood  in  its  cavities,  or  with  blood 
not  coagulated,  but  containing  bubbles  of  air.^ 

>  Jenner,  &c.,  p.  80. 
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The  cause  and  nature  of  this  reddening  of  the  inner  coats  of 
the  aorta  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  investigation  and  much 
controversy.  There  is  no  place  for  any  account  of  them  here.  I 
will  merely  say  that  the  opinion  of  Louis  seems  to  me  most  in 
accordance  with  all  the  phenomena  which  enter  into  the  solution 
of  the  question;  and  that  opinion  is,  that  this  redness  is  the  result 
of  imbibition,  by  the  tissues,  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood — 
the  imbibition  depending  upon  a  special  condition  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  tissues,  or,  perhaps,  of  both.  There  is  no  conclusive 
evidence,  at  any  rate,  that  the  redness  is  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Sec.  II. — State  of  the  Blood.  The  most  frequent  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  blood  consists  in  the  diminution  of  the 
natural  proportion  of  its  fibrine.  In  some  cases,  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  especially  the  right,  contain  fibrinous  concretions  of  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  color ;  but  more  commonly,  the  bl^od  is  in 
the  form  of  dark  coagula,  or  entirely  fluid.  Of  thirty  cases, 
wherein  the  blood,  contained  in  the  heart  and  aorta,  was  carefully 
examined  by  Chomel,  he  found  small  and  scanty  fibrinous  concre- 
tions in  six,  dark  coagula  in  nine,  and  dark,  fluid  blood  in  fifteen. 
The  occasional  presence  of  air  in  this  uncoagulated  blood  has  al- 
ready been  noticed.  According  to  the  observations  of  Louis,  the 
appearance  of  the  blood,  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  as 
has  just  been  intimated,  varies  with  the  condition  of  this  organ. 
When  its  consistence  was  natural,  he  found,  especially  in  the 
right  cavities,  yellowish  or  whitish  fibrinous  coagula,  more  or 
less  firm;  when  it  was  considerably  softened,  he  found  non- 
fibrinous  coagula;  and  when  the  softening  was  very  great,  instead 
of  coagula,  he  found  only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  blood  contain- 
ing air. 

Blood  drawn  from  the  veins,  during  life,  rarely  exhibits  the 
buffy  coat ;  and  when  this  is  present,  it  is  generally  soft,  gela- 
tinous, or  infiltrated,  and  of  a  grayish  or  greenish  color.  This 
character  of  the  blood  has  been  particularly  noticed  by  Louis, 
Chomel,  and  Bouillaud ;  and  the  results  of  their  observations  have 
been  abundantly  verified  by  the  subsequent  and  more  accurate 
researches  of  Andral  and  Gavarret.  They  found  that,  in  typhoid 
fever,  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  was  never  increased 
above  its  natural  standard;  but  on  the  contrary  that,  in  many 
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cases,  this  proportion  was  very  much  diminished ;  and,  further- 
more, that  the  degree  of  this  diminution  was  very  uniformly  pro- 
portionate to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  These  observers  found 
a  similar  alteration  of  the  blood  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  while  in 
all  cases  of  simple  acute  inflammation,  the  quantity  of  fibrine  was 
above  its  natural  standard. 


ARTICLE    II. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  APPARATUS. 

Sec.  L — Lungs.  Neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  lesions  go  to 
show  that  the  lungs  play  any  very  important  part  in  the  nume- 
rous and  complicated  phenomena  of  typhoid  fever.  Louis  found 
them  nearly  natural  in  fifteen  of  forty-six  cases;  about  the  same 
proportion  in  which  he  found  them  so  in  other  acute  diseases, 
excluding,  of  course,  those  of  the  lungs  themselves.  Chomel 
found  them  healthy  in  ten  of  forty-two  cases.  The  most  charac- 
teristic alteration  is  described  particularly  by  Louis,  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  had  not  been  noticed  by  other  writers.  It  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  fever  of  our  own  country.  It  has  been 
called  splenizationj  or  carnification  of  the  lung.  The  lattef  term 
may  be  well  enough,  but  the  former  is  wholly  inappropriate ;  the 
appearance  of  the  lung  being  entirely  unlike  that  of  the  spleen. 
The  portion  of  lung  thus  camified^  is  of  a  deep,  bluish-red  color ; 
it  has  a  tough,  leathery  feel ;  the  finger  penetrates  and  breaks  it 
down  with  diflBculty;  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  air,  and  sinks 
readily  in  water.  When  it  is  cut,  the  smooth  surface  is  directly 
covered  with  a  thick,  red  fluid.  This  peculiar  lesion  almost 
always  occupies  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  lower  and  posterior 
lobe  of  one  or  both  lungs.  It  is  quite  unlike,  in  almost  every 
respect,  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  although  the  term 
hepatization  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  it.  It  is  not  indi- 
cated by  any  peculiar  symptom  during  life.  Dr.  Jenner  gives 
the  following"  description  of  this  lesion,  which  he  calls  Lobular 
non-granular  Consolidation.  "  Externally,  a  portion  of  lung  in 
this  condition  has  a  mottled  aspect;  here  and  there  are  patches, 
varying  in  size  from  a  single  lobule  to  half  or  more  of  a  lobe,  of 
a  deep  bluish,  chocolate,  violet,  or  purplish  slate  color,  bounded 
by  a  well-defined  angular  margin,  crossed,  if  it  includes  more  than 
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one  or  two  lobules ;  and  mapped  out  into  smaller  patches,  by 
dull  opaque  whitish  lines.  On  closer  inspection,  the  outline  and 
the  whitish  lines  intersecting  the  patches,  are  seen  to  be  thick- 
ened interlobular  septa. 

"  Scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  larger  patches,  are  frequently 
found  one  or  more  comparatively  healthy  lobules,  of  a  pale 
brightish  pink  color,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  hue  of  the 
surrounding  tissue.  Here  and  there,  near  the  border  of  the 
large  patches,  may  be  seen,  occasionally,  lobules,  the  centres  of 
which  have  assumed  the  dusky  purplish  tint;  the  circumference 
of  the  same  lobules  yet  retaining  their  healthy  color.  The  dark 
patches  feel  solid  and  flabby;  the  pulmonary  tissue,  at  these 
spots,  has  lost  the  resiliency  of  health.  The  pleura  covering  the 
lungs  either  retains  its  natural  appearance,  or  has  a  slightly 
milky  aspect.  On  section,  the  tissue  corresponding  to  the  dark 
patches,  is  found  to  be  of  a  deep  purplish  chocolate  color,  gorged 
with  non-aerated  bloody-looking  fluid,  breaks  down  with  little  or 
no  iucreased  facility,  nay,  sometimes  appears  tougher  than  in 
health;  has  a  uniform  or  nearly  uniform  section,  i.  e.  there  is  no 
appearance  of  granules,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  consolidation  and 
non-consplidated  state  of  so-called  vesicular  pneumonia ;  sinks  in 
water,  like  the  patches  seen  externally;  is  bounded  by  interlobular 
septa;  but  these  divisions,  between  the  consolidated  and  non- 
consolidated  tissues  are  less  marked,  especially  the  most  super- 
ficial tier  so  to  speak,  of  lobules.  A  minute  portion  can  be  cut 
from  the  middle  of  a  lobule — ^the  centre  of  which  is  dark  purple, 
and  the  circumference  brightish  pink — which  sinks  in  water; 
equally  small  pieces  of  pulmonary  tissue,  from  the  circumference 
of  the  same  lobule,  float.'** 

Other  changes,  such  as  inflammation,  usually  not  extensive ; 
simple  mechanical  engorgement,  taking  place  during  the  last 
hours  of  life;  violet  red  spots  or  patches  in  the  infero-posterior 
portions  of  the  lung;  circumscribed  abscesses  and  tubercles  are 
present  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  inflammation  is 
often  not  discoverable  during  life,  except  by  its  physical  signs. 

Sec.  II. — Bronchia,  Epiglottis,  ^c.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  frequently  of  a  niore  or  less  livid  red 

*  Jenner,  &c.,  p.  86. 
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color,  sometimes  with  a  violet  tioge.  That  of  the  trachea  is  occa- 
sionally colored  m  the  same  maimer,  but  is  very  rarely  the  seat 
of  any  uneqaivocal  lesion.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  larynx. 
The  epiglottis  is  more  frequently  and  seriously  diseased.  In  a 
moderate  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  the  seat  of  ulcerations,  extend- 
ing not  only  through  its  investing  membrane,  but  into  the  fibro- 
cartilage  itself;  occasioning,  sometimes,  extensive  destruction  of 
the  organ.  In  other  cases,  it  is  simply  denuded.  These  ulcera- 
tions are  not  found  where  the  disease  is  rapidly  fatal.  They  are 
frequently  productive  of  some  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Recent  lesions  of  the  pleura  are  very  rare.  In  many  cases, 
there  is  an  e£Fusion  of  bloody  serum,  varying  in  quantity,  from  a 
few  ounces  to  a  pint  or  more,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  chest. 
This  exudation  probably  takes  place  near  the  close  of  life. 

ARTICLE  III. 

X 

LESIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

From  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  symptoms,  consisting 
in  deranged  action  of  the  brain,  it  would  have  been  supposed,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  d  priori  reasoning,  that  this  organ  would  have 
exhibited  corresponding  alterati6ns  in  its  appearance.  Such, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  fact.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
details  which  I  am  about  to  give,  lesions  of  the  brain  are  far 
from  being  universally  present,  and,  when  present,  far  from  being 
found  in  any  constant  relation  to  the  disturbed  functions  of  the 
organ  during  life.  Of  thirty-eight  cases,  reported  by  Chomel,  in 
which  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  carefully  examined,  fif- 
teen presented  no  appreciable  alterations  in  these  organs.^  The 
most  common  changes,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  consist  of 
moderate  serous  effusion  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater ; 
more  or  less  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater  itself;  a  rosy  tinge  of 
the  cortical  substance,  and  injection  of  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  brain.  Of  forty-six  cases,  Louis  found  the  sub-arachnoid 
effusion,  various  in  degree,  in  twenty-eight ;  vascularity  of  the 
pia  mater  in  somewhat  less  than  one-half;  the  rosy  tinge  of  the 
cortical  substance,  uniformly  diffused  through  its  entire  extent, 

1  Chomel'a  Le9on8  de  CUnique  M^cale,  p.  294. 
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in  seventeen,  and  more  or  less  injection  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance in  all  but  eight.  This  injection  is  generally  proportionate 
to  the  red  color  of  the  gray  substance,  and  both  phenomena  are 
most  common  and  strongly  marked  in  cases  which  terminate 
early.  The  serous  effusions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  fre- 
quently found  in  cases  that  have  beei^  protracted.  In  rare  in- 
stances, there  is  a  slight  increase  or  diminution  in  the  consistence 
of  the  brain,  besides  some  other  unimportant  and  accidental 
alterations. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  several  lesions,  there  is, 
amongst  pathologists,  a  difference  of  opinion.  Those  who  still 
cling  to  the  doctrines  of  the  old  and  exclusive  physiological  school, 
and  who  are  haunted  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  irritation^ 
regard  the  foregoing  changes  as  the  evidence  and  result  of  in- 
flammatory action.  Others  think,  that  not  only  is  there  no 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  action  of  this  morbid  element,  but  that 
there  are  many  and  insuperable  objections  to  such  an  opinion. 

There  is  no  ascertained  relation  between  the  cerebral  symptoms 
during  life,  and  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  appreciable  after  death.  Delirium  and  somnolence 
are  found  to  have  occurred  as  frequently,  and  to  have  been  as 
strongly  marked,  in  patients  whose  brains  presented  no  changes, 
or  exceedingly  slight  ones,  after  death,  as  in  those  of  an  opposite 
character.  Again,  it  is  obvious,  that  these  lesions  are  in  no 
way  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever,  since  they  are  found  almost  as 
frequently  in  patients  dead  from  other  acute  diseases,  excluding 
those  of  the  brain  itself  and  its  envelops,  as  in  those  dead  from 
the  fever. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  AND  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS. 

Sec.  I. — Pharynx  and  (Esophagus.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  these  organs  are  found  in  their  natural 
state.  The  only  lesion  of  any  considerable  frequency,  which 
they  exhibit,  consists  in  ulcerations  of  their  mucous  lining. 
These  were  noticed  by  Louis,  in  the  pharynx,  in  eight  of  forty- 
six  cases ;  and  in  the  oesophagus,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
They  vary  in  size,  from  one  to  six  or  eight  lines  in  diameter,  are 
circular  or  oval  in  shape,  and  generally  quite  superficial.     In 
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many  of  these  cases,  there  is  difficult  or  painful  deglutition.  In 
others,  especially  where  there  is  delirium,  this  symptom  is  wholly 
wanting,  as  it  sometimes  is,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in 
cases  of  ulceration  and  partial  destruction  of  the  epiglottis. 

Dr.  Jenner  found  inflammation,  with  or  without  ulceration  of 
the  larynx  and  pharynx,  in  about  half  of  his  cases.  His  analysis 
leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  laryngeal  is  secondary  to  the 
pharyngeal  affection ;  and  that  "m  typhoid  fever  laryngitis,  in- 
dependent  of  pharyngitis,  is  extremely  infrequent.''^ 

.  Sec.  II. — Stomach,  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
unlike  that  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  is  generally  more  or 
less  removed  from  a  healthy  condition.  Louis  found  it  free 
from  any  obyious  lesion,  excepting  an  occasional  slight  change  of 
color,  in  about  one-third  only  of  his  cases.  The  alterations  of 
which  it  is  the  seat  are  various.  The  most  common  consist  of 
changes  in  its  color,  its  consistence,  its  thickness,  in  mamellona- 
tion,  and  ulceration.  These  alterations  may  exist  separately,  or^ 
as  happens  more  frequently,  two  or  more  ^  of  them  are  foimd 
together.  The  most  common  change  of  color  consists  of  increased 
degrees  of  redness.  This  redness  is  of  various  shades,  occupies 
different  portions  of  the  stomach,  most  commonly  the  great  tube- 
rosity, and  seems  to  be  dependent  on  different  causes.  Sometimes, 
even  when  not  connected  with  any  other  change  in  the  membrane, 
it  is,  probably,  t^e  result  of  inflammatory  action ;  but,  in  many 
instances,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  existing  as  a 
simple  lesion,  is  frequently  associated  with  a  diminution  of  its 
natural  thickness.  This  alteration,  either  simple  or  complicated, 
is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  membrane,  but  it  is  oftenest  confined 
to  that  of  the  cardiac  extremity.  Of  fourteen  cases  mentioned 
by  Chomel,  the  softening  was  limited  to  this  region  in  ten.  In 
some  cases,  it  exists  in  separate  bands ;  in  others,  it  spreads  over 
a  continuous  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  thinning  occasionally 
extends  through  the  membrane,  resulting,  of  course,  in  its  entire 
destruction.  The  softening  with  thinning  is  found,  nearly  always, 
in  those  cases  which  terminate  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
fever.  ^ 

>  Jenner,  &c.,  p.  49. 

'  Louis's  Researches  on  Tjphoid  FeTer,  toI.  i.  p.  178,  1st  ed. 
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Ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  present  in  a  few  in- 
stances. Louis  found  them  in  four  of  forty-six  cases.  Of  forty- 
two  cases  quoted  by  Chomel,  they  were  not  found  in  any.  These 
ulcerations  are  small  in  size,  superficial,  and  not  Tery  numerous. 
There  is  another  pathological  state  of  the  gastric  mucous  surface, 
to  which  the  name  mamelhnation  has  been  applied.  This  lesion 
consists  of  small  elevations  of  the  membrane,  pretty  regularly 
circular,  or  oval  in  their  form,  and  scattered  thickly,  and  in  con- 
siderable numbers  over  different  portions  of  the  stomach.  This 
peculiar  condition  generally  exists,  in  connection  with  other  alter- 
ations, especially  with  softening,  and  increased  redness.  Like 
most  of  the  gastric  lesions,  it  is  oftener  present  in  cases  which 
terminate  early,  than  those  which  are  prolonged. 

Louis  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  relationship,  if 
any  such  exists,  between  these  various  pathological  states  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  ajid  the  gastric  symptoms.  The  result 
of  his  inquiries  is  this :  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
the  several  lesions,  separately  or  combined,  are  found  after  death, 
when  there  had  been  no  gastric  indications  of  their  presence 
during  life ;  and  that  epigastric  distress,  either  alone,  or  with 
nausea,  not  unfrequently  has  occurred  in  cases  where  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  in  a  healthy  condition.  All 
the  cases,  however,  in  which  there  was  epigastric  distress,  ac- 
companied by  repeated  vomiting  of  bile,  exhibited  more  or  less 
extensive  disease  of  the  membrane.*  So  far  as  the  absence  of 
any  constant  relationship  between  the  lesions  of  the  stomach  and 
the  gastric  symptoms  is  concerned,  the  conclusions  of  Louis  are 
abundantly  sustained  by  the  researches  of  Chomel.* 

Sec.  in. — Small  Intestines.  In  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
there  is  lesion  of  the  small  intestines.  This  lesion  is  peculiar.  It 
is  found  in  no  other  disease.  It  is  generally  extensive.  Consti- 
tuting, as  this  lesion  does,  the  characteristic,  and,  of  course,  the 
most  interesting  and  important  pathological  element  of  typhoid 
fever,  I  shall  describe  it  with  all  possible  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness.    Before  proceeding,  however,  to  do  this,  I  will  more  briefly 

*  Louis's  Researches  on  Typhoid  Fever,  vol.  i.  p.  457,  et  seq.y  2d  ed. 

*  Lemons  de  Clinique  M^cale.     Par  A.  F.  Chomel,  p.  247,  et  seq. 
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enumerate  certain  other  occasional  changes  that  are  found  in  the 
small  intestines. 

The  doodenom  is  not  often  the  seat  of  any  very  coni^derahle 
disease.  Not  unfrequentlj,  it  is  entirely  natural ;  at  other  times 
the  mucous  membrane  is  morbidly  red,  softened,  and,  very 
rarely,  the  seat  of  a  small  number  of  minute,  superficial  ulcera- 
tions. 

The  Hnall  intestines  are  moderately  distended  with  flatus,  in  a 
few  cases.  Their  contents  consist,  commonly,  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mucus,  especially  in  the  upper  portion,  and  of  liquid 
bilious  matter,  of  a  light  yellow  or  orange  color,  sometimes 
tinged  with  red.  In  cases  where,  there  has  been  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels,  blood,  either  coagulated  or  dark  colored,  and 
grumous,  is  found  in  the  intestines. 

In  many  of  these  same  cases,  and  in  some  others  where  there 
has  been  no  hemorrhage,  and  where  no  blood  is  found  in  the  in- 
testines, the  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat  of  sanguineous  infiltra- 
tion. This  condition  has.  been  particularly  described  by  Chomel. 
I  have  seen  it  more  extensive,  and  more  strongly  marked  in  two 
cases  of  death  from  acute  jaundice,  in  both  of  which  there  were 
hemorrhagic  discharges  from  the  bowels,  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
It  may  exist  to  the  extent  of  only  a  few  inches,  or  of  several  feet. 
It  is  generally  continuous,  not  in  patches  or  zones.  The  color  of 
the  membrane  ranges  from  a  rose  to  a  very  dark  red,  and  it  has 
a  peculiarly  brilliant  and  trembling  or  quivering  appearance,  like 
jelly.  Chomel  found  this  lesion  in  seven  of  forty-two  cases.  He 
is  very  confident  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  hemorrhage 
from  that  portion  of  the  membrane  which  it  occupies.^ 

The  mucous  membrane,  exclusive  of  the  elliptical  plates  and 
the  isolated  follicles,  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  more  or  less  changed 
IB  color.  In  many,  it  is  pretematurally  red.  This  redness  is 
sometimes  continuous,  and  extends  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tract;  at  other  times,  and  more  frequently,  it  exists  in 
pAtches  or  zones.  Occasionally,  the  color  is  grayish;  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  the  disease  has  been  protracted  to  a  late 
period. 

The  consistence  of  the  membrane,  like  its  color,  is  found,  in  a 
modfiorate  pr<^rtipa  of  cases,  quite  natural     Oftener,  however,  it 

'  Logons  de  Cliniqiie  M^cale.    Par  A.  F.  Chomel,  p.  252,  et  $eq. 
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is  more  or  less  diminished ;  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  resemble 
an  unorganized  pulp,  spread,  like  a  layer  of  paste,  over  the  sub- 
jacent tissue.  This  softening  is  in  some  cases  quite  simple;  that 
is,' it  is  not  connected  with  any  other  appreciable  alteration.  In 
others,  the  membrane  is,  at  the  same  time,  reddened  or  thickened, 
or  both.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Louis,  that  these  two  forms  of  soft- 
ening are  unlike  in  their  character  and  causes.  The  latter  he 
considers  to  be  inflammatory ;  the  former  he  thinks  may  depend 
on  different  causes,  but  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  inflammation. 
In  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  cases,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
result  of  a  post-mortem  or  cadaveric  change. 

The  invariable  and  characteristic  lesion  found  in  the  small  in- 
testines, to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  consists  in  alterations, 
differing  somewhat  in  different  cases,  of  the  elliptical  plateSy  or 
Peyer's  glands.  The  condition  in  which  these  bodies  are  found 
varies  with  the  duration  of  the  disease,  with  the  distance  of  the 
plates  themselves  from  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  and  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  Without  entering 
into  so  minute  and  elaborate  a  description  of  the  several  forms 
of  this  lesion  as  has  been  very  properly  given  in  the  original 
researches  of  Louis  and  Chomel,  I  shall  enumerate  the  principal 
and  more  striking  varieties. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  consisting  of  those  which  termi- 
nate early,  the  elliptical  plates,  together  with  the  subjacent  cel- 
lular tissue,  are  merely  increased  in  thickness,  with  redness  and 
softening.  This  increase  of  thickness  is  such,  that  the  edges  of 
the  plates  project  to  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two  or  three  lines 
above  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes,  the  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  plates  and  of  the  subjacent  tissue  is  quite  simple, 
the  color  and  consistence  of  the  membrane  remaining  unaltered. 
This  simplest  form  of  the  lesion,  that  I  am  now  describing,  like 
all  the  others,  which  are  more  complex,  is  invariably  foimd  most 
advanced,  and  most  strongly  marked,  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  ileum.  Each  successive  plate,  as  we  go  upward  along  the 
intestinal  tract,  from  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  is  less  and  less  pro- 
foundly altered,  till  we  arrive  at  those  which  are  in  a  natural 
condition.  The  number  of  plates,  thus  changed,  is  very  various; 
sometimes  extending  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  at  others  limited 
to  one  or  two,  and  these  always  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  ileo-coecal  valve.     Louis  says  that,  in  two-thirds  of  the 
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cases,  the  munber  of  plates,  more  or  less  altered,  is  from  twelve 
to  forty. 

The  surfaces  of  the  thickened  plates  frequently  present  a  granu- 
lar or  finely  mamellonated  appearance,  occasioned  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gray  orifices  of  the  cryptae,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
plates.  This  condition  becomes  very  manifest  when  the  gland  is 
detached  from  its  subjacent  tissue,  and  held  between  the  eye  and 
the  light.  At  other  times,  the  surface  of  the  thickened  membrane, 
corresponding  to  the  plates,  is  quite  smooth  and  level. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  plates,  instead  of  being  merely 
thickened,  with  or  without  redness  and  softening,  are  more  or  less 
extensively  the  seat  of  ulcerations.  These  ulcerations  vary  very 
much  in  size  and  in  number.  It  frequently  happens,  for  instance, 
that  in  proceeding  from  above  downwards,  in  our  examination, 
after  having  passed  over  several  plates,  simply  thickened,  we 
come  to  one  of  them  in  which  there  is  a  single,  circumscribed 
ulceration,  with  perpendicular  edges,  extending  more  or  less 
deeply  into  the  thickened  tissues.  As  we  go  on  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  intestine,  the  ulcerations  become  more  and  more 
numerous  and  extensive,  till  at  last,  for  several  inches  next  to 
the  valve,  the  plates  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  we  find  only 
tdcerations,  corresponding  to  their  sizes  and  shapes,  occupying 
their  places. 

These  intestinal  ulcerations  are  commonly  more  or  less  regu- 
larly rounded  or  oval  in  their  shape.  Sometimes,  however,  their 
borders  are^  irregularly  jagged,  and  angular.  So  their  edges  are, 
in  most  cases,  pretty  regularly  perpendicular  and  smooth,  but 
sometimes  they  are  ragged  and  shreddy.  The  bottoms  of  the 
ulcerations  vary,  of  course,  with  their  depths.  They  consist, 
sometimes,  of  the  cellular  tissue  immediately  under  the  mucous 
membrane;  sometimes  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  sometimes  of 
the  peritoneal  covering.  Occasionally,  this  covering  itself  gives 
way,  perforation  takes  place,  and  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
are  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Louis  found 
this  lesion  in  eight  of  fifty-five  cases.  Ghomel  quotes  two  in- 
stances of  its  occurrence,  in  his  clinique  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu ;  in 
one  of  which,  however,  the  perforation  took  place  in  the  large 
intestine.  The  perforation  is  usually  single,  small  in  diameter, 
and  near  to  the  termination  of  the  ileum.  In  one  of  three  cases, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hale,  it  was  at  the  distance  of  forty-four 
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inches  from  tke  ileo-coecal  valve.  It  generally  takes  place  at  a 
late  period  of  the  disease.  Perforation  occurred  in  three  of  Dr. 
Jenner's  twenty-three  cases,  respectively  on  the  seventeenth, 
thirty-first,  and  forty-second  day  of  disease.  ^'  The  perforation 
in  all  three  took  place  through  the  floor  of  an  ulcer  seated  on 
one  of  the  agminated  glands.  In  two  of  the  three,  perforation 
occurred  in  the  lower  nine  inches  of  the  ileum ;  in  one,  three 
feet  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  In  two  of  the  three,  the  coats 
of  the  intestine  were  destroyed  through  their  whole  thickness,  at 
another  spot  from  that  at  which  the  perforation,  which  proved 
fatal,  took  place;  but  the  contents  of  the  bowel  had  been  pre- 
vented escaping  through  the  aperture  first  formed  by  adhesion, 
in  the  one  case,  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  other,  to 
a  fold  of  the  intestine.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  one  of  the 
three  cases  certainly,  the  fatal  perforation  took  place  after  the 
termination  of  the  fever.  "^  It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that  this 
fatal  accident  commonly  occurs  in  the  course  of  very  mild,  or 
almost  entirely  latent,  forms  of  the  fever.  This  was  the  case  in  ten 
of  twelve  instances  cited  by  Chomel.  Ghomel  suggests  that  the 
distension  of  the  intestines  by  gas  may  frequently  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  perforation.  This  seems  hardly  probable,  since 
the  greatest  distension  is  usually  confined  to  the  large  intestine, 
while  perforation  is  most  frequent  in  the  small.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  frequency  of  the  accident  in  the  mildest,  and  in 
some  degree,  latent  form  of  the  disease,  might  possibly  be  occa- 
sioned by  mechanical  causes,  especially  by  efforts  of  the  patient 
while  standing  and  walking. 

This  accident  is  much  less  common  in  children  than  in  adults. 
Taupin  met  with  it  only  twice,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
cases ;  and  Barthez  and  Rilliet  only  once,  in  one  hundred  and 
eleven  cases. 

There  is  another  peculiar  appearance  of  the  diseased  plates, 
which  is  found  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  according  to 
Louis,  in  somewhat  less  than  one-third.  This  seems  to  consist 
in  a  morbid  change  or  transformation  of  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue.  Instead  of  being  simply  hypertrophic,  with  or  without 
redness  and  softening,  as  in  the  cases  already  described,  there  is 
deposited  in  the  tissue  a  substance  of  a  yellowish  color,  destitute 

>  Jeimer,  &c.,  p.  61. 
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of  any  traces  of  organization,  presenting  a  surface  somewhat 
glossy  when  cnt,  and  about  as  hard  and  friable  as  crude  tubercle. 
The  term  typhmt  matter  has  been  given  to  this  morbid  deposit. 
This  peculiar  condition  was  observed  in  several  subjects,  during 
the  grave  epidemic  of  1833-4,  in  the  city  of  Lowell ; .  and  in 
accordance  with  the  fact,  previously  noticed  by  Louis,  it  was  most 
frequent  and  striking  in  cases  which  terminated  quite  early. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  alteration  in  question  is 
connected  with  the  more  severe  and  rapid  forms  of  the  disease. 

M,  Forget  describes  the  lesion  'of  Peyer's  glands  under  six 
different  forms.  The  first  of  these  he  calls  the  form  pointiUSt^ 
the  punctated  or  pointed  form.  It  was  first  described  by  Rcede- 
rer  and  Wagler;  and  its  appearance  compared  with  that  of  the 
beard  newly  shaven.  Thi^  condition  of  the  glands  has  been 
noticed  by  Andral,  Chomel,  Forget,  and  others ;  but  there  is  no 
fiatisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  especially  connected  with  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  doubted  even  whether  the  appearance  is  really 
pathologicaL    It  is  not  often  met  with. 

The  second  form  is  the  reticulated.  The  glands  are  rarely 
thickened ;  their  color  varies  from  that  of  a  grayish  red  to  a  deep 
red,  and  their  consistence  is  greatly  diminished.  The  substance 
of  the  glands  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pretty  regular  net- 
work, resembling  somewhat  the  pulp  of  a  cherry.  This  appear- 
ance is  more  striking  when  the  glands  are  examined  under  water. ' 
It  has  been  suggested -that  this  form  may  be  constituted  by  the 
first,  or  at  least  by  the  earlier,  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
glands. 

The  third  b  the  honey^eomh  form.  It  is  the  hard  form  of 
Loms,  and  has  been  already  described. 
'  The  fourth  form  is  the  pustular.  The  peculiarity  of  this  form 
consists  simply  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  altered  glands. 
These  are  small  and  circular,  thus  occasioning  the  pustular 
appearance.  Gruveilhier  and  Forget  think  that  this  pustular 
form  is  generally  connected  with  very  grave  and  rapidly  fatal 
cases  of  the  disease. 

The  next  form  is  the  gangrenous.    Forget  says  it  is  always 

the  result  of  the  hard  or  honey-eamb  form.     The  substance  of 

the  gland  loses  its  vitality ;  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish 

color ;  its  edges,  growing  ragged  and  shreddy,  are  detached ;  and 
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finally  the  entire  gland  is  thrown  off,  leaving  the  sabjaoent  mus- 
cular or  serous  tissue  exposed. 

The  sixth  is  the  ulcerated  form.  This  has  been  already  de- 
scribed with  a  sufficient  degree  of  minuteness. 

These  lesions  of  the  follicles,  both  isolated  and  agminated,  caa 
very  generally  be  recognized  through  the  outer  or  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  intestine.  This  coat,  at  the  points  corresponding  to 
the  thickened  and  ulcerated  glands,  is  frequently  of  a  reddish  or 
bluish  color,  sometimes  injected,  or  even  covered  with  a  lay^  of 
fibrine ;  and  the  thickened  glands  can,  in  most  cases,  be  distinctly 
felt  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  as  chancres,  says  Forget,  can  be 
felt  through  the  prepuce. 

Dr.  Jenner,  after  a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  these 
lesions  in  twenty-three  cases,  sums  up  the  results  in  the  following 
conclusions: — 

'^  1.  That  ulceration  of  thd  solitary  and  agminated  glands  may 
commence  in  two  modes ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  abrasion  of  the  extremely  softened  superfioial 
tissue,  and  then  enlargement  of  the  breach  of  continuity  thus 
formed,  in  depth  and  extent,  by  simple  ulceration;  on  the  oth^, 
by  sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  submucous  tissue  containing  the 
before-described  deposit,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  over  it, 
and  then  extension  of  the  ulcer  in  breadth  and  width,  by  the 
separation  of  minute  sloughs  from  the  edges  of  the  breach  of 
continuity,  left  after  the  separation  of  the  slough  first  formed. 

^'2.  That  when  the  whole  of  the  deposit  has  sloughed  out,  no 
fresh  deposit  is  formed ;  and  that,  consequently,  as  the  whole  of 
that  deposit  is  seated  in  the  submucous  tissue,  destruction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine  must  be  the  result  of  simple 
ulceration. 

^'3.  That  resolution  of  the  disease  affecting  the  patches  may  in 
some  cases  occur  before  ulceration  has  taken  place. 

^'4.  That  ulcers  of  considerable  size  may  heal. 

^^5.  That  no  contraction  follows,  within  a  short  period,  the 
healing  of  the  ulcers. 

"  6.  That  ulcers  dependent  for  their  origin  on  the  presence  in 
the  system  of  the  fever  poison,  may,  after  the  fever  has  run  its 
course,  continue  to  spread,  retard  recovery,  and  even  cause  death 
by  perforation. 

"  7.  That  while  some  of  the  ulcers  are  undergoing  the  healing 
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process,  others  n^aj  be  spreading ;  or,  as  Rokitansky  says,  may 
pass  into  the  state  of  atonic  ulcers. 

"  The%e  atonic  or  simple  ulcerB^  left  after  the  termination  of 
the  fever y  are  a  frequent  cause  of  lengthened  duration  of  Ulnese 
in  cases  of  typhoid  fever.*' ^ 

I  have  spoken  of  this  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  in  some 
of  the  forms  which  have  now  been  enumerated,  as  invariably 
present  in  typhoid  fever.  I  have  also  spoken  of  it  as  charac- 
teristic of  this  disease.  The  question  of  the  absoluteness  of  this 
pathological  law— of  the  constancy  of  the  relationship  between 
the  intestinal  lesion  and  the  group  of  symptoms  by  which  we 
recognize  the  disease,  during  life — will  be  further  considered, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  only  remaining  alterations  found  in  the  small  intestine,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  speak,  are  those  of  the  isolated  follicles, 
or  Brunner's  glands.  Louis  found  them  more  or  less  diseased,  in 
twelve  of  forty-six  cases.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  changes 
which  have  just  been  described,  in  connection  with  the  elliptical 
{dates,  and,  like  the  latter,  they  are  most  numerously  and  most 
profoundly  altered,  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  ileo- 
OQseal  valve. 

In  this  disease,  as  in  most  others,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
death  takes  place,  unexpectedly,  from  unknown  causes,  or  from 
indiscretions  in  diet  and  regimen,  after  the  establishment  of  con- 
valescence. These  occurrences  have  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the 
appearances  of  the  diseased  glands,  during  their  march  towards 
iheir  original,  healthy  condition.  The  deep  red  tint,  character- 
istic of  acute  inflammation,  is  found,  in  these  cases,  to  have  given 
place  to  various  shades  of  gray,  ash  color,  brown,  and  *blue.  The 
pdges  of  the  ulcerations,  if  such  have  existed,  are  smooth  and 
flattened,  passing  off  imperceptibly,  each  way,  into  the  bottoms 
of  the  ulcers,  and  into  the  adjacent  healthy  membrane.  These 
cicatrising  ulcers  are  always  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
intestine.  Of  forty-two  cases,  Chomel  found  eleven,  in  which 
there  was  either  partial  or  complete  cicatrization  of  the  ulcerated 
glands ;  and  in  all  these,  the  cicatrization  was  limited  to  the  last 
six  or  eight  inches  of  the  ileum.  It  would  seem  to  be  very 
certain  that  the  process  c^  restoration  in  the  diseased  glands 

1  Jenner,  &o.,  p.  60. 
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follows  the  same  march,  from  the  ileo-coecal  valve  upwards,  which 
is  so  eyidentlj  followed  in  the  development  of  the  lesions  them- 
selves. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Chomel  that,  where  the  cicatrization  of  the 
ulcers  is  complete,  all  traces  of  the  lesion  finally  disappear.  He 
says  that,  in  the  numerous  autopsies  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  in  many 
of  which  there  was  good  reason  to  think  that  the  suhjects  had 
formerly  had  typhoid  fever,  there  were  never  found  any  obvious 
proofs  of  old  ulcerations,  in  the  form  of  remaining  cicatrices.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  many  cases,  especially  in  mild 
forms  of  the  disease,  the  local  lesion  terminates  in  resolution, 
there  having  been  no  loss  of  substance,  either  by  ulceration,  or 
gangrene. 

Sec.  rV. — Large  Intestine.  There  are  only  two  alterations 
of  the  large  intestine,  especially  connected  with  typhoid  fever. 
These  are  its  distension  by  flatus  and  ulcerations.  The  flatulent 
distension  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  some- 
times very  great,  pushing  up  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  dia<- 
phragm  much  beyond  their  usual  positions,  and  accounting  for 
the  extreme  tympanitic  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  during  life. 
Louis  found  this  meteorism  of  the  large  intestine  most  frequently 
present  and  most  strongly  marked  in  cases  which  terminated 
between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  day. 

Ulcerations  are  found  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  They 
were  present  in  twenty-three  of  seventy-four  examinations,  made 
by  Louis  and  Barth.  They  are  generally  small  in  size,  more  or 
less  regularly  rounded,  not  very  numerous,  more  superficial  than 
those  of  the  small  intestines,  and  occupying,  most  frequently,  the 
coecum,  though  not  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  large  intestine. 
This  lesion  is  most  common  in  cases  terminating  late  in  the  dis* 
ease.  In  a  small  number  of  instances,  the  sub-mucous  cellular 
substance  of  the  isolated  follicles  is  found  to  have  undergone  the 
same  yellowish  transformation  that  has  already  been  spoken  of 
as  occurring  in  the  elliptical  plates. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines  is  sometimes 
healthy  throughout.  At  others,  it  is  reddened,  or  thickened,  or 
diminished  in  consistence.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  these 
last-mentioned  alterations,  in  any  way  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever; 
since  they  are  found  as  frequently  in  many  other  acute  diseases 
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as  in  thifl.     The  contents  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  nsually  thin,  and  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  color. 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  intestinal  lesions,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  yarious  abdominal  symptoms  on  the  other,  I  have 
bat  little  to  say.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
a  relation  does  not  exist.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diarrhoea  and  the  abdominal  pains  are  connected  with  the  differ- 
ent lesions  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently 
eyident  that  this  relation  is  far  from  being  constant  and  inva- 
riable. In  this,  as  in  almost  all  other  diseases,  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms,  the  perturbations  and  perversions  in  the  fuictions 
of  the  disordered  organs,  are  not  to  be  measured,  exclusively,  by 
the  appreciable  pathologi.cal  alterations  which  may  exist  in  the 
organs  themselves.  Other  elements  and  other  influences,  many 
of  them  obscure  and  difficult  to  seize  and  to  estimate,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  symptoms.  We  thus  find  in 
typhoid  fever  that,  although  there  may  be  a  general  relationship' 
between  the  abdominal  symptoms  and  the  intestinal  lesions, 
sometimes  the  lesions  are  almost  entirely  latent;  they  are  not 
revealed  by  any  characteristic  symptom  during  life.  Occasionally, 
extensive  ulceration  of  the  elliptical  plates,  with  changes  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  may  exist  without  giving  rise  to  much  diarrhoea 
or  to  any  other  prominent  abdominal  symptom. 

Sbc.  V. — Lymphatic  Glands.  The  glands  of  the  mesentery 
are  always  found  more  or  less  changed ;  according  to  their  posi- 
tion, and  according  to  the  period  at  which  the  disease  has  termi- 
nated. Where  death  takes  place  before  the  expiration  of  the 
third  week,  they  are  increased  in  volume,  diminished  in  consist- 
ence, and  of  a  rosy,  or  red,  color.  If  life  is  prolonged  beyond 
this  period,  the  volume  is  found  more  nearly  natural,  the  soften- 
ing is  less  marked,  and  the  red  color  is  supplanted  by  various 
shades  of  gray,  and  violet.  In  some  of  them,  there  are  found 
small  yellow  points  of  a  purulent  deposition.  The  diseased  glands 
correspond,  very  nearly,  to  the  altered  elliptical  plates ;  those  near- 
est the  ileo-coecal  valv^  being  most  changed  in  their  appearance. 
In  a  few  instances,  the  glands  are  moderately  enlarged,  softAied, 
and  reddened,  opposite  the  upper  plates  of  the  intestine,  which 
continue  healthy. 

The  glands  of  the  meso-colon  are  also  affected  in  a  similar 
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manner,  bnt  less  extensirely  and  less  constantly.  The  same  ob- 
servation, with  the  same  qualification,  is  true  of  the  other  lymph- 
atic glands  of  the  body.  It  is  also  true  that  theee  glands  are 
rarely  changed  firom  their  healthy  state  in  any  other  acute  disease. 

Seo.  YL — Spleen.  The  spleen  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
altered  in  its  appearance.  The  most  constant  change  consists  in 
an  augmentation  of  its  volume*  In  many  cases,  it  is  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  it  is  in  its  natural  state.  It  is,  also,  very 
generally  diminished  in  consistence.  This  softening  is  sometimes 
extreme,  so  that  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  is  reduced  almost 
to  an  inorganic,  pulpy  mass.  The  increased  size  of  the  spleen, 
and  its  softening,  frequently  exist  together,  but  not  always.  The 
cases  in  which  this  happens  most  commonly,  and  in  which  the 
two  lesions  are  strongly  marked,  -are  those  terminating  most 
rapidly.  The  color  of  the  spleen  is  very  often  changed  from  its 
healthy  appearance,  though  not  so  uniformly  as  its  volume  and 
consistence.  It  is  generally  darker  than  natural,  of  a  deep, 
bluish  brown,  and  sometimes  almost  black.  These  changes  of 
volume,  consistence,  and  color  generally  extend  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the  spleen.  Louis  found  this 
organ  in  its  natural  condition,  only  four  times  in  forty-six  exami- 
nations. All  the  alterations  to  which  it  is  subject  are  most 
strongly  marked  in  those  cases  which  terminate  before  the  thir- 
tieth day. 

I  have  avoided,  for  the  most  part,  the  elaborate  discussion  of 
questions  relating  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  various  lesions 
which  are  found  in  typhoid  fever.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to 
observe  here  that  these  alterations  of  the  spleen  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  any  inflammatory  action.  ^The  reasons  adduced  by 
Louis  for  this  opinion  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  satisfactory. 
Pus,  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  inflammation,  is  never 
found ;  the  serous  envelope  of  the  spleen  is  unaltered ;  and  the 
softening  and  enlargement  affect  uniformly  the  whole  substance 
of  the  organ ;  which,  so  far  as  all  analogies  enable  us  to  decide, 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  these  lesions  were  the  result  of  inflam- 
matory action.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is 
enough,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  these  alterations  of  the  spleen,  in 
typhoid,  as  well  as  in  other  fevers  hereafter  to  be  described,  de- 
pend upon  some  special  and  peculiar  cause  connected  with  the 
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diseases  in  which  they  occur,  the  nature  and  operation  of  which 
are  unknown  to  us;  and  further,  that  the  lesions  seem  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  pathological  element,  so  obscure  in  its  nature  and 
causes,  but  so  extensiye  and  fatal  in  its  results,  to  which  the  term 
congeitian  has  been  applied ;  and  not  with  that  other  element,  to 
which  the  term  infiammation  has  been  applied. 

Sec.  VIL — Liver.  The  only  alteration  of  any  considerable 
frequency,  in  the  liver,  consists  of  softening.  This  existed  in 
about  one-half  of  Louis's  cases;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  was  found 
oftenest  during  the  warm  season,  it  may  be  that,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  at  least,  it  is  a  cadayeric  phenomenon,  resulting  from 
commencing  decomposition.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
the  color  of  the  liver  is  paler  than  natural,  and  it  is  less  filled 
with  fluids ;  less  frequently,  it  is  darkened  and  reddish,  and  mode- 
rately engorged  with  blood.  Andral  found  the  liver  almost  con- 
stantly healthy.^ 

There  is  no  constant  or  uniform  alteration  in  the  qualities  of 
the  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder.  Oftentimes,  it  is  found 
reddish,  greenish,  and  abundant ;  at  others,  it  is  darker,  of  va- 
rious shades,  less  liquid,  viscid,  and  less  abundant.  Occasionally, 
the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  gall-bladder,  is  manifestly  in- 
flamed, and  the  bladder  contains  pus.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  the  liver,  or  of  its  secretion,  at  all  peculiar  to  ty- 
phoid fever. 

Sec.  VJJLl. — Pancreas  ;  Salivary  Olands  ;  Urinary  Appara- 
tus; and  Seomal  Organs.  These  several  parts  are  generally 
found  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  occasional  lesions  which  they 
exhibit  are  such  as  occur  in  other  acute  diseases. 

The  accurate  and  extensive  researches  of  Rilliet  and  Taupin 
have  shown  that  the  same  anatomical  lesions  are  found  in  pa- 
tients under  fifteen  years  of  age  as  in  adults.  The  difierences 
in  this  respect  between  the  two  classes  of  cases  are  too  few  and 
unimportant  to  make  it  worth  while  to  notice  them  in  detail. 
The  intestinal  ulcerations  seem  to  be  somewhat  less  numerous 
and  extensive  than  in  adults;  and  a  little  later,  perhaps,  in  their 
occurrence.     The  yellow,  hard,  friable  matter  is  rarely  met  with. 

1  Andral'8  Clinique  MMicale,  toL  ill  p.  579. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

GBNEBAL  BEMA&KS. 

Snch  are  the  conditionB  of  the  several  organs  and  tissnes  of 
the  body  in  typhoid  fever.  It  nfill  be  seen,  from  the  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  organs  and  tissues  which  has  jnst  been 
given,  that  the  lesions  in  this  disease  are  numerous  and  profound. 
Its  pathological  anatomy  corresponds,  in  complexity,  variety,  and 
extent,  to  its  symptomatology*  There  arey  indeed,  few  if  any 
diseases  of  an  acute  character  and  of  common  occurrence,  in 
which  this  complexity,  variety,  and  extent  of  symptoms  and 
pathology  constitute  so  prominent  and  so  striking  a  feature  aa 
in  this. 

Some  of  the  lesions,  as  has  already  been  said,  are  more  or  less 
accidental;  that  is,  they  do  not  necessarily  constitute  any  part  of 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease.  They  are  not  constantly 
present.  Many  of  these,  however^  such  as  the  changes  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  alterations  of  the 
spleen,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  play  generally  an  important  part  in  the  pathology 
of  the  disease.  Other  lesions  are  not  accidental,  but  essential; 
necessary  to  the  disease.  They  always  enter  into  its  composition. 
They  make  up  one  of  its  constituent  elejpents.  They  are  inva- 
riably present.  This  is  the  case  with  the  alteration  of  the  ellip- 
tical plates  of  the  small  intestine,  tuid  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  mesentery,  corresponding  to  these  altered  plates. 

The  real  and  relative  importance  of  the  several  lesions,  acci- 
dental and  essential,  is  a  question,  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge,  not  susceptible  of  absolute  and  positive  settlement. 
It  is  a  very  natural  and  philosophical  conclusion,  perhaps,  that 
the  essential  and  constant  lesions  are  more  important  than  those 
of  an  opposite  character.  This  is  true,  of  course,  so  far  as  diag- 
nosis is  concerned ;  so  far  as  the  fixing  and  identification  of  the 
specific  disease  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
these  lesions  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the  rapidity 
and  the  danger  of  the  disease  than  some  of  the  others.  It  se^ms, 
indeed,  very  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  life  is  destroyed,  or 
the  disease  is  rendered  dangerous  and  severe,  by  the  successive 
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deyelopment  of  these  secondary  alterations,  rather  than  by  the 
extent  and  gravity  of  the  essential  lesions  alone. 

The  order  of  succession  in  which  the  several  lesions  commence 
and  are  developed  is  also  a  matter  not  susceptible  of  very 
rigorous  demonstration.  Death  almost  never  takes  place,  in  the 
disease,  before  the  termination  of  the  first  week,  and  not  often  so 
early  as  this.  Still,  a  careful  study  and  comparis(Si  of  the  patho- 
logical appearances  which  are  presented  incases  of  differing  dura- 
tions will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  reasonably  certain  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  I  think,  that 
one  of  the  first,  probably  the  first  pathological  alteration  which 
takes  place  in  the  solids,  consists  in  the  tumefaction  of  the  ellip- 
tk»d  plate,  or  plates,  nearest  to  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  This  tume- 
iJMStion  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  other  changes — an  afflux 
of  fluids,  softening  of  the  mucous  coat,  the  hard,  yellow  typhous 
deposit  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  and,  finally,  by  ulceration;  and 
these  several  lesions  taking  place,  first  in  the  plates  nearest  to 
the  ileo-coecal  valve,  gradually  and  successively  extend  to  those 
which  are  farther  removed  from  it.  Contemporaneous,  probably^ 
or  nearly  so,  with  these  alterations,  are  the  reddening,  enlarge- 
ment, and  softening  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  and  the  diminution  of  its  consistence,  occur,  also, 
there  is  good  reason  to  think,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease; 
and  the  same  thing  is  probably  true,  though  less  constantly,  per- 
haps, of  the  softening  of  other  organs.  The  various  pathological 
changes,  which  are  found  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, begin  and  are  developed,  it  would  seem,  at  uncertain  and 
indefinite  periods,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

As  to  the  relation  which  exists  between  these  appreciable  le- 
sions—one or  many  of  them — and  tl^e  disease  itself,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  This  is  a  question  which  is 
wholly  theoretical  in  its  character.  Its  settlement,  by  different 
individuals,  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  mode  of  interpreting 
the  phenomena  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  relations  of  these  pheno- 
mena which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  One  thing,  however,  we 
may  say,  and  that  with  great  confidence,  and  without  any  quali- 
fication ;  to  wit,  that  typhoid  fever  is  not  a  goitro-enteritis.  It 
may,  correctly  enough,  be  called  a  peculiar  enteritUj  or  a  dothinen- 
teritisy  but  not  a  gagtro-enteritU ;  and  this,  for  reasons  sufficiently 
obvious.    I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  are  justified  in  refer- 
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ring  typhoid  fever,  considered  as  a  disease — as  an  integral,  thongb 
complex,  pathological  condition,  and  process  or  series  of  processes 
— to  this  single  local  lesion  of  the  intestines.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  justified  in  considering  the  latter  as  the  exdusiye 
origin  and  cause  of  the  fonner,  as  we  consider  acute  inflammaticm 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines  the  cause  of  that 
other  disease — ^thst  other  integral  pathological  condition  and  pro- 
cess, or  series  of  processes — which  we  call  dysentery.  The  most 
striking  analogies  are  all  against  this  interpretation.  It  seems  to 
me  much  more  satisfactory  and  philosophical,  much  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  seen  in  many  other  diseases,  to  look  upon 
the  lesion  of  the  elliptical  plates,  not  as  the  local  cause  of  all  the 
other  appreciable  phenomena  of  typhoid  fever,  but  as  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  pathological  elements,  in  a  very  obscure  and  com* 
plex  disease;  all  which  elements,  and  this  quite  as  much  as  the 
others,  are  themselves  the  result  of  some  morbific  agent,  or  influ- 
ence, or  process,  the  nature,  sources,  and  operation  of  winch  are 
wholly  uuknown  to  us.  The  lesion  of  the  elliptical  plates  seems 
to  me  to  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  typhoid  fever,  con- 
sidered as  a  disease,  as  that  which  their  several  characteristio 
eruptions  bear  to  measles,  scarlatina,  and  smallpox.  In  none  of 
these,  have  we  any  right  to  regard  the  cutaneous  eruptions  as 
the  causes  of  the  symptoms,  and  of  the  other  various  phenomena, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  several  diseases  themselves.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CAUSES. 

The  only  cattses  of  typhoid  fever,  the  influence  of  which  has 
been  at  all  positively  and  accurately  ascertained,  are  these  three, 
to  wit-— age;  recent  residence  in  a  given  place;  and  contagion. 
In  using  the  word  eause  here,  I  mean  merely  to  express  by  it 
some  of  those  circmnstances  or  conditions  amidst  which  the  dis- 
ease onder  consideration  most  frequently  occurs.  The  nature 
and  essence  of  the  actual,  producing,  efficient  cause  of  typhoid 
fever,  as  of  most  other  diseases,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

Sbo.  I. — Locality.  Typhoid  fever  is,  evidently,  a  disease  of 
very  extensive  geographical  prevalence.  We  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining  its  limits,  but  there  is  good  ground,  I  think,  for 
believing  that  these  limits  are  wider  than  those  which  circum- 
scribe the  prevalence  of  any  other  strictly  idiopathic,  non-eruptive 
fever.  It  is  the  common  fever  of  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, indeed,  whether  this  section  of  the  cotmtry  is  the  seat  of 
any  other  fever,  unless  it  be  an  occasional  sporadic  case,  or  epi- 
demic, of  an  obscure  and  doubtful  character.  The  extent  of  the 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  in  the  New  England  States,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  statistics,  derived  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  the  city  of  Lowell,  for  a  series  of  sixteen  years,  from 
1830  to  1846,  inchflive.  The  entire  number  of  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-five.  There 
was  only  one  disease  which  occasioned  a  larger  number,  and  that 
was  consumption.  The  population  of  Lowell,  during  this  period, 
increased,  pretty  regularly,  from  6477  to  somewhat  more  than 
20,800.  The  number  of  deaths,  from  typhoid  fever,  annually, 
varied  from  five,  in  the  years  1830  and  1831,  to  forty-four,  in 
1839.  From  1832  to  1846,  the  smallest  number  in  any  single 
year  was  sixteen.  This  was  in  1841 ;  in  the  preceding  year,  it 
was  twenty-six ;  in  the  following  year,  it  was  forty-three.     In 
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1846,  the  mortality  went  np  to  one  hundred  and  one.  These 
statements  serve  to  show,  at  the  same  time,  the  importance  and 
frequency  of  the  disease,  and  the  variations  in  the  extent  of  its 
prevalence  in  different  years.  ^  It  prevails,  abo,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively, in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  I  have  often  seen 
it  in  Kentucky,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  the  red  tongue  fever. 
It  is  probably  less  common  in  those  portions  of  the  United  States 
which  are  visited  by  the  various  forms  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fever,  than  in  those  which  are  exempt  from  these  diseases ; 
although  more  extensive  and  accurate  observations  than  have  yet 
been  made  are  necessary  to  settle  this  point.  Now  that  the 
means  for  correct  and  positive  diagnosis  of  the  several  distinct 
fevers  of  our  country  are  becoming  more  and  more  generally  dif* 
fused,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this,  as  well  as  some  other 
circumstances  in  the  natural  history  of  typhoid  fever,  will  soon 
be  satisfactorily  established. 

In  December,  1846,  I  addressed  letters  to  the  editors  of  the 
medical  journals,  published  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
inquiring  particularly  as  to  the  existence,  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  and  regions,  of  typhoid  fever.  These  letters  have 
been  promptly  and  kindly  noticed,  and  they  demonstrate  very 
conclusively  the  prevalence,  more  or  less  extensive,  throughout 
many  portions  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  of  genuine 
typhoid  fever,  its  symptoms  and  lesions  corresponding  exactly  to 
the  common  continued  fever  of  France  and  New  England.  The 
interest  attaching  to  this  subject  induces  me  to  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  this  correspondence. 

Dr.  Mattingly,  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  says  that  typhoid 
fever  prevailed  extensively  in  that  town  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1846.  He  enumerates  the  following  phenomena  as  very  con- 
stantly present  in  cases  of  moderate  severity.  "  Chills;  increased 
local  or  general  heat;  accelerated  pulse,  generally  about  100;  loss 
of  appetite ;  muscular  debility  ;  more  or  less  diarrhoea ;  pains  in 
the  bowels;  dulness  of  the  intellect;  more  or  less  delirium;  fre- 
quent epifltaxis  ;  dry,  brown,  or  red  tongue,  trembling,  and  with 
difficulty  put  out  of  the  mouth ;  rose-colored  spots,  or  typhoid 
eruption ;  twitching  of  the  tendons ;  a  purplish  flush  on  one  side 
of  the  face,  passing  over  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
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hours ;  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tympanites ;  somnolence,  or 
watchfulness ;  ringing  in  the  ears,  or  deafness ;  one  or  two  exa- 
cerbations of  fever  every  day,  constantly  in  the  evening,  some- 
times in  t&e  forenoon.  These  symptoms  come  on  gradually,  in- 
creasing in  violence  from  day  to  day,  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  when, 
after  remaining  about  at  a  stand  for  a  few  days,  they  gradu- 
ally give  way,  and  one  by  one  pass  off,  till  convalescence  takes 
place."  No  one  will  doubt,  I  take  it,  the  genuineness  of  the  dis- 
ease thus  described.  Dr.  M.  treated,  during  the  season,  fifty- 
three  cases.  Of  these,  twenty-six  were  between  fourteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age ;  eighteen,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five; 
and  nine,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty.  The  average  age  was 
nineteen  years  and  a  hsdf,  nearly.  There  was  hemorrhage  firom 
the  bowels  in  nine  cases.  Death  took  place  in  five  cases.  There 
was  one  autopsy,  showing  ulceration  of  the  elliptical  plates,  and 
redness  and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Dr.  Sutton,  of  Georgetown,  saw  in  his  own  town  and  neighbor- 
hood, during  the  year  1846,  forty-three  cases.  He  mentions  a 
few  trifling  differences  between  his  cases,  and  the  disease  as  de- 
scribed in  my  book,  but  none  of  any  importance.  He  made  two 
autopsies,  both  of  which  exhibited  the  intestinal  and  mesenteric 
lesion. 

Dr.  Wooten,  of  Lowndesboro',  Alabama,  says :  ^^  There  are 
physicians  in  our  State  who  contend  that  we  have  no  fevers  exoept 
those  of  a  remittent  or  intermittent  type.  But  my  experience 
justifies  me  in  declaring  this  to  be  an  error.  Typhoid  fever 
does  exist  here.  It  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  I 
think  it  is  most  common  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Its  occur- 
rence is  far  more  frequent  of  late  years  than  formerly.  In  1836, 
I  saw  but  one  case  of  it.  In  1837,  I  had  a  very  serious  attack 
of  it  myself;  I  was  seen  by  some  half  dozen  experienced  physi- 
cians, all  of  whom  spoke  of  it  as  a  very  rare  ea%e.  It  has 
gradually  grown  more  and  more  prevalent,  until  it  is  now  looked 
upon  as  a  rather  conmion  disease.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  symptoms  of  this  fever.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are 
those  described  by  you  under  the  head  of  Typhoid  Fever;  and 
that  it  is  unquestionably  the  disease  for  which  you  inquire." 

I  have  a  sensible  letter  from  Dr.  Core,  who  practises  in  Wil- 
liamson Co.,  Tennessee.  There  is  one  locality  in  his  neighbor- 
tiood,  which,  from  the  extensive  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever. 
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within  the  last  few  years,  has  received  the  name  of  typhoid 
hottoffi* 

Dr.  Linton,  editor  of  the  St.  Loui$  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
naly  in  a  diort  bnt  excellent  letter,  says :  ^^  The  ferer,  or  variety 
of  fever,  of  which  you  speak,  prevuls  here  as  in  Kentacky,  though 
I  think  it  is  not,  either  here  or  in  that  State,  generally  recognized 
as  the  typhoid  fever.  It  is  sometimes  called  winter  fever,  or 
nervous  fever,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  dignified  with  any  specific 
name.  But  of  the  fact,  that  we  have  here  a  continued  fevw, 
commencing  with  chilly  sensations,  headache,  and  general  mal- 
cduy  complicated  with  diarrhoea,  and  more  or  less  bronchial  irri- 
tation, and  exhibiting  in  its  course,  in  many  instances,  the  rose 
spots,  or  sudamina,  or  both,  and  running  a  course  of  from  three 
or  four  to  six  or  seven  weeks,  there  csa  be  no  doubt.  I  have 
treated  several  such  cases  in  this  city." 

Dr.  Leake,  of  Tazoo  city,  Mississippi,  says  the  disease  has  pre- 
vailed more  or  less  extensively,  for  several  years,  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

Dr.  Coe,  of  Dekalb  Co.,  Georgia,  says,  in  a  letter,  dated 
March  17, 1847 :  ^^  About  one  year  ago,  an  epidemic  prevailed 
very  generally  over  a  small  extent  of  country,  which  I  determined 
to  be  typhoid  fever.  The  section  in  which  it  prevailed  had  been 
previously  healthy ;  it  is  elevated,  with  a  poor  soil,  and  has  only 
one  small  stream  passing  through  it.  The  locality  of  which  I 
speak  was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  square,  and  almost  every 
family,  and  nearly  all  the  members  of  each  family,  except  old 
persons  and  young  children,  were  attacked  by  the  fever.  It  was 
most  extensive  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  amounted  to  two  hundred.  The  following  were 
amongst  the  most  common  symptoms:  Chills,  more  or  less 
severe ;  headache,  with  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  which  subsided 
in  a  few  days;  thirst,  heat  of  the  skin,  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
and  an  evening  exac^bation;  entire  loss  of  appetite;  great 
muscular  debility;  dulness  and  confusion  of  the  intellect,  passing 
gradually  into  delirium;  great  restlessness,  subsiding  just  before 
day,  to  some  extent,  to  commence  again  about  breakfast-time; 
twitching  of  the  tendons ;  picking  at  the  bedclothes,  or  at  ima- 
ginary objects;  occasional  epistaxis;  ringing  or  buzzing  in  the 
ears;  a  dry,  glutinous,  cracked,  red,  or  brown,  or  blackish ^ 
tongue,  protruded  with  trembling;   dark,  thick  sordes  on  the 
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teeth ;  diarrhoea,  the  stools  thin  and  watery,  dark  or  jellowish, 
sometimes  bloody;  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen;  gurgling 
in  the  right  iliac  region  oa  pressure.  The  disease  was  confined 
to  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  forty  years.  There 
were  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  fatal  cases." 

Dr.  John  P.  Mettaner  describes  a  continued  fever  of  middle 
and  southern  Virginia.  From  1816  to  1829,  he  treated  more 
than  four  hundred  cases.  He  says  the  disease  prevailed  in  three 
forms,  to  wit — ^those  of  tynocht,  typhoidj  and  typhus.  Dr. 
Mettauer's  description  of  the  disease  is  not  sufficiently  minute 
and  detaQed  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  these  distinc- 
tions. The  probabilities,  however,  are  that  the  disease  was  true 
typhoid  fever,  and  nothing  else.^  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  Buffalo, 
has  published  an  account  of  the  disease,  as  it  prevailed  at  the  little 
settlement  of  North  Boston,  in  1843.  The  disease  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  by  a  traveller  from  Massachusetts.  Of  forty* 
three  persons,  constituting  th&  entire  population  of  the  village, 
twenty-eight  had  the  fever  between  October  19  and  December 
7.     Ten  cases  terminated  fatally.' 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  speaks  of  its  frequent  and  extensive  pre* 
valence  in  the  region  of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania.^ 

In  the  statement  of  deaths  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  1844,  forty-four  are  set  down  to  typhoid  fever. 
In  the  Report  of  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital  for  1844, 
ninety-two  cases  are  classed  as  typhoid  fever.^  I  do  not  know 
how  confidently  the  diagnosis,  in  diese  cases,  is  to  be  relied  upon. 

It  would  seem  that  the  typhoid  is  the  most  common  and  gene- 
rally diffused  fever  of  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Certainly  it  is  so  of  France,  where  it  has  been  most 
extensively  and  thoroughly  studied.  It  seems  to  be  also  the  com- 
mon fever  of  Germany.  In  vol.  xlviii.  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Joumalj  there  is  a  notice  of  this  disease,  as  it  is 
described  by  several  writers,  prevailing  at  Brux  in  Bohemia, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  and  at  Stangenrod.  Burserius  describes  the 
disease  very  fully  and  accurately,  under  the  title  of  dou)  nervous 
fever.'  Louis  saw  it  at  Gibraltar  in  1828.  It  occurs  with  con- 
Biderable  frequency  in  the  British  Islands,  although  it  is  not  their 

1  Amer.  Jomn.  Me<L  Sci.,  July,  1843.  >  Ibid.,  July,  1845. 

*  Ibid.,  0«t  1846. 

«  N.  0.  Med.  JouxiL,  toL  L  pp.  890,  892.   •  Inst  Praot.  Med.,  toL  i.  p.  479. 
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most  common  form  of  feyer.  The  means,  howeyer,  for  ascertain- 
ing, with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  actual  extent  and  frequency 
of  its  preyalence,  in  the  several  portions  of  Gh*eat  Britain,  do  not 
exist,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no  distinction  has  generally 
been  made  between  this  disease  and  the  contagious  typhus.  It 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  of  more  common  occurrence,  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  country,  than  in  others,  and  at  certain  seasons 
or  periods  of  time.  This  subject  will  necessarily  come  before  ua 
again  in  the  account  which  will  be  given  of  the  investigations  that 
have  been  made,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  regard  to  the  iden- 
tity, or  the  non-identity,  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  fiilly  settled,  without  the  aid  of  observations  very 
much  more  extensive  and  discriminating  than  have  yet  been 
made.  In  the  mean  time,  we  can  only  approximate  to  the  real 
truth  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Typhoid  fever  seems  to  have  be^n 
of  common  occurrence  at  Dublin,  from  1826  to  1829.  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy states  that  he  found  the  elliptical  patches  more  or  less  dis- 
eased in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  during  this  period,  present- 
ing a  striking  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  the  contagious  typhus 
of  1837.  Dr.  Stokes  also  says :  ^^  In  the  epidemic  of  1826  and 
1827,  we  observed  the  follicular  ulceration,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases.  In  many  instances,  perforation  took  place,  and  the 
whole  group  of  vital  and  cadaveric  phenomena  corresponded 
almost  exactly  to  the  dothinenteric  affection  of  the  French  au- 
thors.''^ In  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Ghristison  says:  ^'The  intestinal 
affection  has  repeatedly  presented  itself  in  groups;  the  camtitutio 
dothinenterica,  to  speak  in  nosographical  language,  has  repeatedly 
appeared  and  disappeared,  as  a  subordinate  or  intercurrent  epi- 
demic, in  the  course  of  the  more  general  epidemic,  typhus."*  At 
Anstruther,  in  Fifeshire,  only  thirty  miles  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh, this  would  seem  to  constitute,  as  it  does  in  France  and  in 
New  England,  the  common  form  of  fever.  Mr.  John  Gk>odsir,  Jr., 
informed  his  friend.  Dr.  Beid  of  Edinburgh,  that  for  five  years  he 
had  attended  about  one  hundred  cases  of  fever,  annually,  in  An- 
struther, and  its  neighborhood,  amongst  which  there  had  been 
fifteen  deaths.  In  ten  of  these,  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
post-mortem  examinations;  and  in  all  of  them  he  had  found  the 
elliptical  plates,  and  the  isolated  follicles  of  the  lower  portion  of 

>  Dunglison's  Medical  Libraxy.  >  Ibid. 
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the  ilenm,  elevated  and  ulcerated,  and  the  mesenteric  glands, 
enlarged  and  softened.  In  four  cftscs,  perforation  of  the  intestine 
had  taken  place.  From  the  slight  stetch  of  the  symptoma,  given 
by  Dr.  Reid,  as  well  as  from  the  ab<lominaI  lesions,  there  can  bo 
little  doubt,  I  think,  as  to  the  charaeter  of  the  fever,'  It  would 
seem,  also,  to  be  very  common  at  Birmingham.  Dr.  Ward  has 
published  an  account  of  a  fever  which  prevailed  in  certain  quar- 
ters of  that  city  in  the  summer  of  1837,  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of 
which,  the  lesion  of  Peyer's  glands  is  said  to  have  been  present. 
Mr.  Henry  Edmonstone  has  published,  in  vol.  xix.  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Mediaal  and  Surgical  Journal,  a  short  account  of  the  pre- 
vailing fever  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  years  1821  and 
1822;  from  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  fever  was  typhoid. 
In  vol.  xli.  of  the  same  journal,  there  is  a  pretty  full  and  valuable 
history,  by  Richard  Poole,  Esq..  of  what  he  calls  an  epidemic 
gattrie  fever,  which  prevailed  in  Limerick  garrison,  during  the 
summer  of  1833,  and  which  was  clearly  typhoid  fever.  Nearly 
all  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  strongly 
marked.  In  the  same  volume,  there  is  another  history,  by  the 
same  gentleman,  of  a  similar  epidemic,  which  prevailed  at  Tera- 
plemore,  county  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  the  latter  part  of  1833. 

Dr.  Stewart  remarks  that,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1836,  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  received  into  the  Glasgow  Fever 
Hospital  were  numerous ;  while  from  the  month  of  November,  in 
that  year,  at  which  time  both  the  type  and  the  amount  of  typhoid 
fcvcr  became  more  formidable,  till  June,  1838,  the  period  at 
which  his  connection  with  the  hospital  ceased,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  cases,  and  these  at  long  intervals,  were  admitted.^  Dr. 
Jcnner  says  :  "  Typhoid  fever  is  a  very  common  disease,  especially 
in  yonng  persons  ;  it  is  the  endemic  fever  of  London."* 

Hillary,  in  his  account  of  the  diseases  of  Minorca,  describes  a 
alow  nervous  fever,  which  was,  very  evidently,  typhoid.  He  says : 
"  The  fever  put  on  and  appeared  in  this  warm  climate,  with  all 
the  same  symptoms  as  it  usually  docs  in  England ;  and  as  they 
are  accurately  described  by  that  learned  and  able  physician  Dr. 
Husham,  in  the  cooler  climat*  of  Plymouth.  This  slow  nervous 
fever  was  certainly  infectious,  for  I  observed  that  many  of  those 


'  Edin.  Med.  and  Sorg.  Jonnii],  Oct.  I 
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who  visited,  and  most  of  them  that  attended,  the  sick  in  thia 
fever,  were  infected  by  it,  and  got  the  disease,  and  espedallj 
those  who  constantly  attended  them,  and  performed  the  necessary 
offices  for  the  sick."^ 

As  to  the  influence  of  circumscribed  localities  upon  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease,  very  little  is  known.  It  is  sometixnes  absent 
from  large  sections  of  the  country,  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  Nathan  Smith  says  that  for  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
practice,  which  was  somewhat  extensive  in  th^  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  near  the  Connecticut  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  a  single  case  of  the  disease.  Subse- 
quent to  that  time,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  he  ^^  never 
so  far  lost  sight  of  the  disease  as  to  be  unable  to  follow  its  changes 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  tell  where  it  was  prevailing.'* 
^'It  seems  to  possess,"  he  adds,  ^^a  migratory  character,  and 
travels  from  place  to  place ;  and  after  remaining  in  one  village 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  from  one  year  to  two  or  three,  it 
ceases,  and  appears  in  another."'  It  prevails  often  and  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacturing  villages  of  New  England.  This  may^ 
perhaps,  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  favor- 
ing the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  connected  with  the  poptilati<m 
of  these  villages.  These  are  age,  duration  of  residence,  ^d  ex- 
posure to  contagion.  In  the  city  of  Lowell,  the  largest  manufac- 
turing place  in  the  Eastern  States,  containing  now,  1852,  a 
population  of  about  thirty-five  thousand,  an  unusual  proportion; 
of  whom  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  and  very 
many  of  whom  are  new  residents,  the  disease  has  been  almost 
constantly  present  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  some  yeare 
and  seasons,  it  has  prevailed  much  more  extensively  than  in 
others ;  and  not  unfrequently,  for  considerable  periods  of  time, 
the  cases  have  been  occasional  and  few.  It  is  a  very  common 
circumstance  for  it  to  exist  more  extensively  in  certain  portiinui 
of  the  city  than  in  others.  But  there  is  nothing  fixed  in  these 
localities;  they  are  sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  city,  and  some- 
times in  another.  Instances  have  frequently  been  noticed,  also, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  the  disease  is  confined 
to  a  single  family  in  a  neighborhood.     In  these  cases,  several 

»  Rush's  ffiUaiy,  pp.  30,  44. 
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members  of  the  family  are  Hometimes  taken  with  the  disease 
nearly  aimultaQeouGly  ;  at  others,  they  are  afTected  in  succession, 
one  after  another,  so  that  the  fever  may  occupy  some  months  in 
passing  through  the  family.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  no- 
ticed tliia  circumstance,  particularly,  in  a  paper  in  the  New  Eng- 
land  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  July,  1822.  He 
supposes  the  cause  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  tlie  soil  of 
the  immediate  locality,  although  not  at  all  depending  upon  any 
filth,  or  decomposing  substances,  eince  no  such  substances  could 
be  discovered,  and  since  the  houses  were  often  new,  clean,  in  good 
situations,  and  occupied  by  families  in  easy  circumstances.  He 
expresses  his  disbelief  in  the  agency  of  contagion,  although  he 
says  that  he  has  often  known  the  disease  to  occur  in  friends,  and 
hired  nurses,  who  had  gone  from  other  families  to  attend  the  sick, 
especially  when  such  persons  have  remained  in  the  house  with  the 
diseased  subject,  for  two  or  three  days  at  least,  and  generally  for 
a  longer  time.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
some  of  the  causes  of  typhoid  fever  are  enveloped,  and  of  its 
Blngnlar  and  inexplicable  connection,  at  certain  times,  with  cer- 
tain localities,  was  exhibited  during  the  winter  of  1834-5,  in  the 
city  of  Lowell.  In  the  course  of  the  wiutorj  there  were  occa- 
sional cases  of  the  disease,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city,  but 
by  far  the  greatest  number  occurred  amongst  the  female  opera- 
tives of  a  single  cotton  mill ;  and  most  of  these,  even,  were  con- 
fined to  two  rooms.  This  mill  is  situated  on  a  line  with  five 
Others,  and  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  five  stories  high ;  the  rooms  occupy- 
ing the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  mill,  with  numerous 
windows  on  every  side.  The  ground  room  was  used  for  carding, 
and  the  average  number  of  hands  employed  in  it  was  thirty-five. 
There  was  not  a  tingle  case  of  the  dianasefrom  this  room.  The 
second  story  was  used  for  spinning.  Four  females  employed  in  it 
went  out  sick  during  December ;  one  on  the  8th,  9th,'  10th,  and 
15th,  respectively.  The  one  who  left  on  the  10th  died  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month.  The  average  number  employed  in  this 
room  was  sixty.  The  third  story  was  appropriated  to  weaving, 
and  the  average  number  of  operatives  employed  in  it  was  sixty- 
five.  Between  December  6th,  1834,  and  January  22d,  1835, 
Ueentif-siz  girls  left  this  room ;  all  of  whom,  excepting  some  three 
or  four,  were  ascertained  to  have  had  the  fever.     They  left  the 
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tendency  to  come  in  and  take  the  place  of  intermittents  and 
remittents,  as  these  diseases,  from  the  effects  of  cultivation  and 
from  other  canses,  diminish  and  disappear.  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of 
Buffalo,  says:  ^^That  typhoid  fever  has,  to  a  great  extent^ 
superseded  the  remittent  form,  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent 
remark  for  some  time;  and  in  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  distinc- 
tive traits  of  remittent,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fever,  published  by 
us  in  the  first  volume  of  this  journal,  we  mentioned  this  as  a 
sentiment  generally  entertained  by  the  profession  in  this  region. 
That  some  allowance  is  to  be  made  from  the  fact  already  referred 
to,  that  the  boundary  lines  between  the  two  forms  are  now  much 
more  clearly  drawn,  and  have  been  rendered  more  familiar  td 
practitioners,  we  regard  as  highly  probable ;  yet  we  think  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  striking  change  has  taken  place  within 
a  few  years  past,  and  that  typhoid  fever,  from  having  been  to 
say  the  le^t  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  has  become  frequent,  and 
is  becoming  more  and  more  so,  remittents  diminishing  in  frequency 
after  the  same  ratio."* 

These  views  are  corroborated  by  some  conclusions  to  whidi 
M.  Boudin  has  recently  arrived.  He  says  that  there  exists  an 
antagonism  between  typhoid  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and  inter- 
mittent fever  and  phthisis  on  the  other.  "Those  localities,"  he 
says,  "in  which  the  producing  cause  of  endemic  intermittents 
thoroughly  modifies  the  constitution,  are  remarkable  for  the 
infrequency  of  pulmonary  phthisis  and  typhoid  fever.  The 
localities  in  which  phthisis  and  typhoid  fever  are  particularly 
prevalent  are  remarkable  for  the  infrequency  and  mildness  of 
intermittent  fevers  contracted  on  the  spot.  The  drying  up  of  a 
marsh,  or  its  conversion  into  a  lake,  diminishes  or  prevents 
intermittent  fevers,  but  seems  to  dispose  the  organism  to  a  new 
series  of  diseases,  in  which  pulmonary  phthisis  and  typhoid  fever, 
according  to  the  climate,  are  particularly  prominent.  After  a 
residence  in  a  thoroughly  marshy  locality,  an  individual  enjoys 
an  immunity  from  typhoid  fever,  the  degree  and  duration  of 
which  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  and  degree  of  the 
exposure." 

Sec.  n. — Season.     It  is  not  settled  how  far  typhoid  fever  oo- 
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cars,  with  any  degree  of  uniformity,  more  frequently  in  one  sea- 
son of  the  year  than  in  another.  The  common  impresaion,  in 
New  England,  is,  that  it  prevails  oftcnest  in  the  autamn.  Dr. 
James  Jackson  says,  expressly,  that  euch  is  the  fact;  although  he 
admits  that  it  may  be  seen  in  any  month  of  the  year.  Nathan 
Smith  does  not  speak  of  its  occurrence  more  frei)uently  at  one 
season  than  at  another,  and  he  thinks  that  he  has  seen  it,  not 
only  in  every  month,  but  in  every  day  of  the  year.  Amongst 
the  epidemics  mentioned  by  Gondron,  one  continued  from  May 
to  October,  one  from  February  to  May,  and  one  from  March  to 
January.  The  most  extensive  and  fatal  visitation  of  the  disease, 
in  the  city  of  Lowell,  took  place  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  I  am  very  sore,  however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  its 
annual  prevalence  is  greatest  in  the  autumn.  In  New  England, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  called  the  autumnal  or  fall  fever.  In  the 
Richmond  epidemic  of  1840,  the  first  case  occurred  on  the  22d  of 
August;  therewere,  in  August,  six  cases;  in  September,  seventeen; 
in  October,  ten;  in  November,  six;  in  December  and  January, 

1841,  each,  two;  and  in  February,  three — the  last  case  com- 
mencing on  the  28th  of  this  month.  The  disease  then  disap- 
peared till  the  16th  of  August,  1841,  when  it  returned.  There 
were,  in  August,  four  cases;  in  September,  six;  in  October, 
eighteen ;  in  November,  seven ;  in  February,  1842,  one ;  in 
March,  seven;  in  April,  one ;  and  in  May,  two.     From  May  3d, 

1842,  to  August  4th,  there  was  no  new  case.  The  disease  then 
reappeared,  and  tliere  were,  in  August,  three  cases ;  in  Septem- 
ber, two ;  and  in  October,  one. 

I  have  the  following  statement  from  Dr.  Oilman  Kimball,  il- 
Inatrsting  the  influence  of  season  upon  the  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever.  There  were  admitted  to  the  Lowell  Hospital,  during  seven 
years,  from  May  1840,  to  May  1847,  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
patients  with  typhoid  fever.  They  were  distributed  amongst  the 
twelve  months  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  May,  forty-one ; 
Jane,  thirty ;  July,  forty-seven ;  August,  eighty-sis  ;  September, 
ninety-two;  October,  ninety-eight;  November,  sixty;  December, 
forty-eight ;  January,  thirty-nine;  February,  forty-three;  March, 
forty;  and  April,  twenty-one.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
cases  were  admitted  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October.  The  number  of  deaths  was  twenty-nine,  giving  a 
mortality  for  the  entire  period  of  only  one  in  twenty-two  and  a 
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quarter.  The  general  treatment  is  negative  and  expectant ; 
many  of  the  patients  taking  nothing  but  gum  Arabic  and  drinks. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-three  cases  at  Strasbourg  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  four  seasons  in  the  following  manner,  to 
wit:  spring,  thirty-eight;  summer,  forty-nine;  autumn,  sixty; 
winter,  thirty-six.* 

Sec.  m. — Contagion.  The  general  opinion  has  been  that 
typhoid  fever  is  not  propagated  by  contagion.  Louis,  in  his  first 
edition,  published  in  1829,  says  nothing  upon  this  subject.  Gho- 
mel,  in  his  LegouB  de  Clinique  MSdicale^  published  in  1834,  al- 
though he  himself  was  inclined  to  the  opposite  opinion,  says 
that  not  more  than  one  physician  of  a  hundred,  in  France,  re- 
garded the  disease  as  contagious.  Andral  says  he  never  saw  any 
evidence  of  its  conta£^iousness.  Dr.  James  Jackson  says,  if  he 
were  to  answer  fromieneral  experience,  he  should  say  that  in- 
Stances  occur  in  which  there  is  much  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  ;  but  that,  in  the  very  great  majority  of  instances,  there 
is  not  any  such  evidence.  He  relates  some  cases,  occurring 
amongst  the  hospital  nurses^  apparently  attributable  to  conta- 
gion.* In  1829,  M.  Bretonneau  read  to  the  Royal  Academy  oi 
Medicine  a  paper,  intended  to  show  that  the  disease,  as  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  country,  was  often  transmitted  from  one  individual 
to  another.  Leuret,  about  the  same  time,  adopted  a  similar 
opinion.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Gendron,  Ruef,  Putegnat, 
and  others  have  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  Louis  has  adopted 
it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  published  in  1841.  Many 
years,  however,  previous  to  these  publications,  Nathan  Smith  as- 
serted, in  the  most  positive  and  unqualified  terms,  the  contagious 
character  of  this  disease.  His  essay  was  published  in  1824. 
"That  the  typhus  fever  is  contagious,"  he  says,  "is  a  fact  so 
evident  to  those  who  have  seen  much  of  the  disease,  and  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  subject,  that  I  should  have  spared  myself 
the  trouble  of  saying  anything  in  regard  to  it,  did  I  not  know 
that  there  are  some  physicians  in  this  country  who  still  dispute 
the  point ;  one  which  I  think  can  be  as  fully  demonstrated  as 
that  the  measles,  smallpox,  and  other  diseases,  universally  al- 

• 

»  Traits  de  I'Enterite  Folliculeuso.     Par  C.  P.  Forget,  p.  409. 
'  Report,  &c.,  p.  144. 
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lowed  to  be  contagious,  are  so."^  Dr.  Smith  then  mention^ 
seyeral  instances,  which  had  fallen  nnder  his  own  observation, 
where  the  disease  seemed  to  have  been  communicated  through 
the  medium  of  a  contagious  principle.  From  amongst  these,  I 
select  the  following.  ^'  A  young  man,  a  pupil  of  mine,  was  at- 
tacked with  the  typhus  fever,  from  which  he  recovered  with  some 
difficulty.  Some  of  his  family,  who  lived  about  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, came  and  took  care  of  him  during  his  sickness.  Upon  his 
recovery,  they  returned  home  in  good  health,  but  soon  after 
sickened  with  the  same  disease,  and  communicated  it  to  others^ 
who  had  not  been  exposed  in  the  first  instance.  From  this,  it 
spread  to  numerous  other  families  in  the  vicinity,  who  had  been 
exposed  to  the  contagion.  In  the  whole  town  where  this  oc- 
curred, there  had  been  no  case  of  typhus  fever  for  many  years, 
till  brought  there  by  the  circumstance  above  related." 

"During  the  prevalence  of  the  typhus  fever  in  Thetford,  Ver- 
mont, a  woman  went  there  from  Chelsea,  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, to  visit  and  administer  to  ^  sister  sick  of  this  disease. 
Upon  her  return,  she  was  herself  attacked  by  it,  and  soon  after 
died.  Others  of  h^r  family  contracted  it  of  her ;  and  in  about 
four  weeks  there  were  thirty  persons  taken  down  with  typhus, 
all  of  whom  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion."'  Dr.  Samuel 
Jackson,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  relates  several  striking  in- 
stances, Similar  to  those  quoted  from  Nathan  Smith,  showing  the 
contagious  quality  of  the  disease.^ 

The  memoir  of  M.  Gendron,  upon  this  subject,  is  very  full  and 
elaborate.  He  adduces  a  great  number  of  instances,  similar  to 
those  above  quoted  from  Dr.  Smith,  many  of  them  very  striking 
and  conclusive,  to  show  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease.  He 
believes  that  it  is  transmissible  by  direct  and  repeated  contact; 
by  the  presence  of  ^he  sick,  without  contact ;  that  it  may  be  car- 
ried from  a  sick  person,  and  communicated  to  another  by  a  third, 
who  does  not  have  the  disease ;  and,  also,  that  it  may  be  con- 
tracted from  exposure  to  infected  clothing,  beds,  and  similar 
fomites.  He  regards  the  first-mentioned  mode  of  transmission 
as  altogether  the  most  common.  The  indirect  transmission  of 
the  disease  from  one  individual  to  another,  through  the  interven* 

*  Smith's  Med.  and  Surg.  Memoirs,  p.  47.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  47>  S4« 

*  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Science.,  Oct.  1845. 
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tion  of  a  third,  he  thinks  does  not  often  happen,  except  when  it 
is  prevailing  more  or  less  extensively  as  an  epidemic.  The  dis^ 
ease  is  most  frequently  communicated  to  those  who  are  in  tiie 
closest  and  most  constant  relation  to  the  sick — ^their  nurses,  and 
immediate  attendants. 

According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Gendron,  typhoid  fever 
propagates  itself  very  slowly  by  contagion.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  successive  cases  varies  from  three  weeks  to  a  month ; 
so  that  the  fever  is  often  several  months  in  spreading  through  a 
village,  or  neighborhood.  The  period  of  incubation,  he  thinks, 
rarely  exceeds  eight  or  ten  days,  though  it  sometimes  extends  to 
fifteen,  and  is  occasionally  as  short  as  twenty-four  hours.  He  is 
also  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  transmission,  or  com- 
munication, does  not  exist  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease;  that 
it  is  rarely  active  before  the  sixteenth  day;  and,  in  general  terms, 
that  it  continues  from  the  third  week  to  an  indefinite  period, 
including  convalescence.  He  states  some  facts  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  contagious  matter  of  the  disease  may  remain  ac- 
tive in  a  bed  for  two  or  three  years.  He  supposes  it  probable 
that  certain  circumstances  connected  with  the  disease  in  the 
country,  such  as  small,  close  rooms,  and  the  more  constant  pre- 
sence of  their  attendants  with  the  sick,  may  render  its  contagious 
character  more  obvious  and  certain  there  than  in  cities.  He 
acknowledges  that,  in  many  instances,  he  has  been  wholly  unable 
to  ascertain  the  source  and  origin  of  the  first  case,  from  which  the 
others  have  been  derived;  and  he  admits,  in  their  fullest  extent, 
the  great  number  of  examples  of  immunity  from  the  disease, 
after  the  most  marked  exposure;  but  he  says,  very  truly,  that  all 
this  is  as  frequently  seen  in  scarlatina,  a  disease  unquestionably 
contagious,  as  it  is  in  typhoid  fever. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  question  is  one  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. It  can  be  fully  settled  only  by  further  and  more  vari- 
ous observations;  and  these  observations,  for  obvious  reasons,  can 
be  best  made  amongst  the  scattered  population,  and  in  the  small 
villages,  of  the  country.  The  paper  of  M.  Gendron  is  drawn  up 
with  great  fairness,  and  it  throws  much  new  and  valuable  light 
upon  the  subject,  although  he  sometimes  adopts  conclusions 
favorable  to  his  opinions  which  his  facts  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
justify.  He  is  somewhat  too  ready,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  consider  all  cases  of  the  disease,  that  are  in  any 
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way  susceptible  of  being  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  a  con- 
tagious principle,  to  be,  certainly  and  necessarily,  so  accounted 
for. 

Sec.  IV. — Exemption  from  Second  Attacks.  There  is  one  other 
circumstance  bearing  upon  this  question,  which  it  is  important 
to  notice.  I  mean  the  immunity  from  a  second  attack  which 
seems  to  be  conferred  by  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  M. 
Gendron  gives  several  remarkable  instances  of  this  exemption. 
The  village  of  Petit-GSnes,  containing  only  fifteen  persons,  was 
visited  by  typhoid  fever  in  1826.  Twelve  of  these  persons  suf- 
fered &om  the  fever,  and  of  the  three  who  escaped  two  had  had 
it  previously.  In  March,  1829,  the  disease  reappeared  in  the 
villEige,  apparently  introduced  by  contagion,  and  was  confined  to 
a  single  family,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  here,  subse- 
quent to  the  year  1826.  Five  members  of  this  family  had  the 
fever,  and  although  they  were  constantly  visited,  and  nursed  dur- 
ing the  nights,  by  their  neighbors,  the  subjects  of  the  disease  in 
1826,  the  fever  did  not  extend  beyond  the  family.^  Ghomel 
says  that,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  patients,  at  the  H6tel  Dieu, 
no  qpe,  so  far  as  this  point  could  be  ascertained,  had  previously 
had  the  disease. 

The  same  immunity  was  noticed  by  Nathan  Smith.  He  says: 
"My  own  personal  experience  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
I  have  advanced  of  the  non-liability  of  the  same  individual  to  a 
second  attack  of  typhus;  for  during  the  twenty-five  years,  since 
I  first  attended  patients  in  this  disease,  and  in  that  time  I  have 
visited  many  hundreds,  and  have  witnessed  its  prevalence  several 
times  in  the  same  village,  I  have  never  known  nor  heard  of  its 
recurrence  in  the  same  person. 

"  I  once  attended  a  numerous  family,  every  member  of  which 
was  sick  of  typhus,  except  two,  who  escaped  at  that  time ;  but 
two  years  afterward,  when  the  disease  again  appeared  in  that 
neighborhood,  those  two  individuals  of  the  family,  and  those  alone, 
were  attacked. 

"In  another  family  which  I  attended,  consisting  of  eight  per- 
sons, five  of  the  eight  had  the  disease  during  the  autumn  and 


>  Memoir  sur  les  ^pid^mies  des  petites  looalit^s.    Par  M.  Gendron.    Journal 
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early  part  of  the  winter,  and  recovered.  The  next  summer,  the 
remaining  three,  and  another  penson  who  had  been  added  to  the 
family  after  the  former  sickness,  were  attacked  by  it,  while  all 
those  previously  affected  escaped."*  In  1840,  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive local  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  town  of  Richmond, 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  It  was  carefully  observed  by 
Dr.  Jennings ;  some  of  the  cases  were  seen  by  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  and  accomplished  diagnosticians  in  the 
country,  so  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  cases.  The  epidemic  reappeared  in  1841,  and  three  of 
forty-six  persons  suffered  with  a  second^attack  of  the  fever.  There 
were  forty-six  cases  during  each  year.*  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  character  of  typhoid  fever,  if  fully  established,  although 
not  in  itself  positive  evidence,  does, nevertheless,  constituteastrong 
ground  of  belief,  resting  on  analogy,  for  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  disease. 

Sec.  V. — Epidemic  Influences,  Typhoid  fever  occurs  both  in 
a  sporadic  and  epidemic  form.  Single,  isolated  cases  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with;  extensive  regions  of  country  are  some- 
times entirely  exempt  from  the  disease,  for  considerable  periods 
of  time;  and  again  it  often  prevails,  as  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  say,  either  in  circumscribed  neighborhoods,  or  over  wider 
ranges  of  country,  so  generally  and  extensively  as  to  assume  an 
epidemic  character.  The  disease,  in  this  epidemic  form,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  becomes  migratory  in  its  character,  wander- 
ing about  the  country,  attacking  one  neighborhood  this  year,  an- 
other the  next,  and  so  on.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  disease 
returns,  at  nearly  the  same  season,  to  the  same  locality,  for  two 
or  three  years  in  succession,  and  then  wholly  disappears. 

Sec.  VI. — Age.  The  influence  of  age  in  the  production,  or 
perhaps  in  the  permission,  of  typhoid  fever  is  very  striking,  and 
very  accurately  ascertained.  Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the 
early  period  of  life,  this  disease  generally  occurs  between  the 
fifteenth  and  thirtieth  years.  It  would  seem  probable  that  a 
majority  of  cases  occur  during  the  seven  years  between  eighteen 

*  Smith's  Med.  and  Surg.  Memoirs,  p.  52. 
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and  twenty-five.  It  is  not  often  seen  after  the  fortieth  year,  and 
but  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  occurred  after  the 
fiftieth  year.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases,  analyzed 
by  Louis,  fifty-nine  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  years.  Of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  caaes,  mentioned  hy 
Chomel,  ninety-one  were  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty 
years.  Tbo  average  ago  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  caaes, 
occurring  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Jackson,  was  twenty-two  years  and  a  third,  nearly.  In  these 
cases,  the  average  ago  of  the  females  was  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  greater  than  the  average  age  of  the  males.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  difference  has  been  noticed  elsewhere  by  other  ob- 
servers. It  may  also  be  stated  here,  although  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  it  more  particularly  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
prognosis  in  this  disease,  that  the  average  age  of  the  fatal  cases 
is  somewhat  greater'  than  of  those  which  recover. 

Dr.  Jenner  says:  "Of  nearly  400  individuals  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  received  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  three  only 
have  been  more  than  fifty  years  of  age ;  the  ages  of  these  three 
individuals  wore  respectively  51,  M,  and  -55  years.  Two  of  them 
were  women,  one  a  man.  A  brief  account  of  the  latter  cose  is 
contained  in  the  present  paper.  The  fact  that  typhoid  fever  is 
Tery  rarely  observed  after  the  age  of  fifty  has  been  confirmed  by 
every  observer  of  the  disease." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  disease  occurs  more  frequently 
after  the  fortieth  year  of  life  in  the  country  than  seems  to  be  the 
ca.se  in  cities.  Nathan  Smith  says  nothing  about  its  being  par- 
ticularly prevalent  amongst  the  young ;  and  in  Gendron's  memoir 
opon  the  disease,  as  it  occurred  in  one  of  the  French  provinces, 
seven  caaes  are  mentioned  in  which  the  patients  were  between 
forty  and  fifty;  three,  where  they  were  between  fifty  and  sixty; 
and  four,  where  they  were  between  sixty  asd  seventy-five  years 
of  age,  I  once  saw  an  unequivocal  case  in  a  country-woman 
sixty-three  years  old.  M.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  relates  a  caae 
occurring  in  a  woman  seventy-three  years  old,* 
"  The  opinion  which  I  expressed  above,  in  the  first  edition  of  my 
book,  finds  a  striking  corroboration  in  Dr.  Jennings's  account  of 
the  epidemic  at  Richmond,  Berkshire  county,  Maasachusetts,  in 

'  Rep.  Ann.  do  la  Soc.  M^d.  do  Geneve,  1843,  p.  21. 
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1840,  1841,  and  1842.  The  whole  number  of  cases,  daring  this 
epidemic,  was  ninety-eight ;  and  the  average  age  was  thirty-two 
years  and  two-thirds,  although  in  this  number  are  included  nine 
children,  from  five  to  twelve  years  old.  Forty-five,  nearly  half, 
were  thirty-five  years  old,  or  over ;  forty-one  were  forty  years  old, 
or  over;  twenty-one  were  fifty  years  old,  or  over ;  and  eight  were 
sixty  years  old,  or  over.     The  oldest  was  seventy-one.* 

Amongst  the  young,  typhoid  fever  occurs  most  frequently  be« 
tween  th^  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen  years.  From  five  to  eight, 
it  is  less  frequent;  and  still  less  so  at  an  earlier  period.  Of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  cases  reported  by  Taupin,  ten  were  in 
children  not  over  four  years  old ;  one  case  occurred  at  two  years; 
a  few,  earlier  than  this;  and  one,  at  seven  months. 

Sec  VIL — Sex.  The  influence  of  sex  in  the  production  of 
typhoid  fever  is  not  determined.  Nathan  Smith  did  not  notice 
any  di£ferenee  in  the  liability  of  the  two  sexes.  Dr.  James  Jack- 
son expresses  his  belief  that  the  disease  occurs  amongst  men 
much  more  frequently  than  amongst  women.  M.  Tardieu  ob- 
served that,  at  the  village  of  Yentenges,  in  France,  in  1835, 
women  and  children  were  most  frequently  attacked.  M.  Ruef 
says  that,  in  the  epidemic  of  Bischofisheim,  in  1832,  females  suf- 
fered more  extensively  than  males.  These  facts  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  more  frequent  and  constant  exposure  to 
the  sick,  to  which  females  are  subject  in  their  capacity  of  nurses 
and  attendants.  Of  ninety-eight  cases  occurring  at  Richmond, 
Massachusetts,  thirty-eight  were  amongst  males  and  sixty 
amongst  females.  Of  Barthez  and  Rilliet's  one  hundred  and 
eleven  children  with  the  disease,  eighty  were  boys  and  thirty- 
one  girls ;  of  Taupin's  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  cases,  eighty- 
six  were  amongst  boys  and  thirty-five  amongst  girls. 

Sbc.  VIII. — Race,  Whether  the  liability  to  typhoid  fever  is 
in  any  degree  influenced  by  race  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
have  often  made  the  inquiry  of  practitioners  in  Kentucky  as  to 
the  comparative  liability  of  the  two  races  to  the  disease,  but  with- 
out any  satisfactory  result.  Dr.  Mattingly,  of  Bardstown,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  negroes  are  somewhat  less  subject  to  the 

*  Dr.  Jennings's  Letter  to  Professor  Clark. 
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disease  than  whites.  Dr.  Sutton,  of  Georgetown,  Kj.,  saw  in 
1846  forty-three  cases;  thirteen  of  these  were  amongst  negroes.^ 
Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says :  "  In  tb^  winters  of  1835,  1886, 
and  1837,  hundreds  of  negroes  died  of  a  low  typhoid  fever  in  tb9 
middle  part  of  Alabama.  All  infectious  diseases,  which  prevail 
usually  in  winter,  and  spring,  attack  them  more  violently  than 
the  whites."* 

Sec.  IX. — Occupation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  occu- 
pation or  profession  in  itself  in  any  way  predisposes  to  this  dia* 
ease,  or  preserves  from  it. 

Sec.  X. — Becefun/  of  BeMence.  The  researches  of  Louis  and 
Obomel  show,  conclusively,  that,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  typhoid 
fever  occurs  more  frequently  amongst  new  than  amongst  old 
residents.  This  difference  is  very  great.  Of  Louis's  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  patients,  all  but  twenty-seven  had  residiod  ip 
Pans  only  twenty  months,  or  less ;  forty-four  only  five  months, 
or  less ;  and  only  four  had  resided  there  from  infancy.  Of  Gho- 
mel's  ninety-two  patients,  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  forty-five,  almost 
one-half,  had  resided  in  Paris  only  one  year,  or  less ;  and  only 
two  had  lived  there  from  infancy.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
influence  has  been  noticed  in  our  own  cities.  In  the  city  of 
Lowell,  the  disease  has  generally  attacked  those  who  have  not  been 
long  residents  there ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  this 
fact  alone,  since  a  large  part  of  the  young  population  of  that 
place  have  been  residents,  at  most,  for  only  a. few  years.  It  is 
very  certain,  I  think,  that  the  influence  now  under  consideration 
cannot  be  so  obvious  in  the  country  as  in  large  towns  and  cities. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  that  sagacious  and  careful  observer, 
the  late  Nathan  Smith.  I  have  known  the  disease  to  prevail 
extensively,  and  in  a  very  grave  form,  amof  gst  the  permanent 
residents  of  a  country  village.  This,  indeed,  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  agricultural  regions  of  our  Eastern  States,  and  of 
France,  where  the  population  is  generally  native  and  fixed. 

Sec.  XI. — FiUhj  Crowding^  ^c.  In  regard  to  the  action  of 
putrid  substances,  and  to  the  influence  of  scanty  and  unhealthy 

1  Letters  to  author.  '  N.  0.  Med.  Joum.,  toI.  1.  p.  417. 
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food,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  operation  in  giving  rise  to  the  disease. 

Piorry  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  the  patients  in  the 
Paris  hospitals  are  received  from  small  and  poorly  ventilated 
lodgings ;  tint  the  influence  of  this  cause  in  giving  rise  to  typhoid 
fever  is  not  generally  admitted,  and  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  evident.* 

Sec.  Xn. — Uxposure;  HxcesseSy  ^c.  The  effect  of  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  most  common  exciting  causes  of  many 
forms  of  disease,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  strong  moral  impres- 
sions, errors  of  diet,  and  excesses,  is  not  very  obvious,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  typhoid  fever.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  patients, 
at  the  HStel  Dieu,  who  were  examined  by  Ohomel  upon  this 
point,  seventy-nine  were  wholly  unable  to  refer  the  access  of  the 
disease  to  any  appreciable  cause.  It  may  be  added,  further,  that 
persons  suffering  from  the  disease  are  generally,  immediately 
previous  to  the  attack,  in  full  health. 

»  Clinique  M^oale  de  THdpital  Piti^    Par  P.  A.  Piony,  p.  176,  et  $eq. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

VARIETIES  AND  FORMS. 

Ttphoid  feyer,  like  aknoet  all  diseaseB,  exhibits  many  varieties 
in  its  character  and  appearances,  some  of  which,  before  proceed- 
ing to  speak  of  its  diagnosis,  it  is  important  to  notice.  One  of 
these  varieties  depends  upon  the  degree  of  seTeritj  of  the  disease. 
Lonis  divides  his  cases  into  three  classes;  consisting,  first,  of 
those  which  terminated  fatally;  second,  of  those  which  were 
grave  and  severe,  but  which  recovered;  and,  third,  of  those 
which  were  mild.  It  is  obvions  enough  that  this  arrangement  is 
somewhat  arbitrary ;  that  the  several  degrees  of  severity  mnst  run 
ofl^  by  imperceptible  gradations,  like  the  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
into  each  other ;  and  that,  oftentimes,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  classes  must  be  shadowy  and  doubtful.  Neverthe- 
less, the  distinction  really  exists ;  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  and  appreciating  it; 
and  it  is  one,  not  only  of  convenience,  but  of  great  practical 
value  and  importance. 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  nearly  all  the  more  grave 
and  alarming  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  be  absent  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  termination  in  health;  and  where  its  diagnosis 
is  not  well  understood,  these  cases  are  often  mistaken  for  some 
other  disease.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is,  frequently, 
but  slight  febrile  excitement;  Uttle  or  no  thirst;  no  affection  of 
the  mind;  no  diarrhoea;  no  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  patient 
sleeps  well,  the  tongue  may  be  nearly  clear,  slightly  sticky,  or 
covered  only  with  a  thin,  brownish  coat;  there  is  little  or  no  rest- 
lessness, or  suffering  of  any  sort,  and  the  patient  wonders  why  he 
is  sick,  and  why  he  is  obliged  to  lie  in  bed.  But  he  is  obliged  to 
lie  in  bed.  Place  him  in  his  chair,  and  he  very  soon  wishes  to 
get  back  to  his  bed.  On  assuming  a  sitting  or  upright  position, 
he  finds  that  he  does  not  fe^l  so  well;  his  muscular  strength  is 
gone ;  his  debility,  though  not  extreme,  is  out  of  proportion  to 
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his  other  sjmptomB;  and  he  is  troubled,  perhaps,  with  dizziness, 
or  ringing  in  the  ears.  It  will  be  found  on  inquiry  that  either 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  good  health,  or  after  a  few  days  of 
vague  and  indefinite  not  being  well,  the  patient  was  attacked  with 
a  chill,  accompanied  or  immediately  followed  by  pains,  generally 
of  moderate  severity,  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  NoTie  of 
these  symptoms  are  dccounted  for  by  any  local  disease.  In  the 
progress  of  the  fever,  the  headache  goes  off;  there  may  be  some 
degree  of  deafness;  slight  somnolence;  occasional  epistaxis;  and, 
daring  the  seoond  wedc,  the  l^ticular,  rose-colored  eruption  will 
probably  show  itself  upon  the  abdomen  and  the  chest.  In  this 
class  of  cases,  after  the  condition  thus  described  has  continued 
with  but  little  change  during  a  periiDd  of  from  two  to  three  wedo^ 
the  strength  and  appetite  begin  to  return,  convalescence  is  rapid, 
and  the  patient  id  soon  restored  to  sound  health. 

Between  this,  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease,  and  those  of  the 
gravest  and  most  dangerous  character,  there  are,  of  course,  all 
possible  gradations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  th^a  par* 
ticularly.  They  are  marked,  in  different  degrees,  by  greater 
prostration  of  strength ;  somnolence,  followed  by  or  alternating 
with  delirium;  twitching  of  the  tendons;  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, or  at  imaginary  objects;  a  dry,  cracked,  trembling 
tongue,  red,  brown,  or  black ;  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  diarrhoea. 

Dr.  Jackson  speaks  particularly  of  the  predominance  of  cer* 
tain  symptoms  during  certain  periods  of  time.  In  1828  and 
1829,  for  instance,  he  had  eleven  successive  cases,  in  nine  of 
which  there  was  dry  tongue ;  in  1831,  this  symptom  was  present 
in  eleven  of  fifteen  successive  cases ;  in  1884,  in  ten  of  twelve 
successive  cases ;  and  in  1835,  in  twenty-two  of  twenty-seven  suc- 
cessive cases.  At  one  period,  epistaxis  was  very  common  ;  at 
another  watchfulness,  and  so  on.^ 

There  is  another  phasis,  under  which  the  mild  form  of  typhoid 
fever  sometimes  presents  itself,  to  which  Louis  applies  the  term 
latent.  The  disease  in  this  form  cannot  be  called  absolutely 
latent,  though  it  is  nearly  so.  The  local  lesion  of  the  intestine 
is  present ;  in  some  cases,  it  is  positively  ascertained  to  have 
been  extensive  and  profound ;  but  the  disturbance  and  perturba- 

'  Report,  &o.,  p.  186. 
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tion  of  many  of  the  fonctions  of  th^  economy,  usuallj  accompa- 
nying this  lesion,  and  constituting  the  rational  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  do  not  take  place,  or  rather  they  are  very  ol^cure.  The 
reason  of  all  this  is  entirely  unknown,  and  the  most  we  can  say 
about  it  is  that  the  same  thing  occasionally  happens  in  other 
diseases.  The  latent  form  of  typhoid  fever,  like  the  ordinary 
forms,  is  commonly  marked  at  its  commencement  by  chills,  head- 
Mhe,  and  moderate  febrile  excitement.  But  the  patient  is  often 
able  to  sit  up,  or  even  to  keep  about,  and  there  are  no  prominent 
Bymptoms  of  disturbance  in  the  nervous  system,  or  the  abdomen. 
It  is  very  curious,  as  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  cases  of 
perforation  of  the  intestine  have  g^ierally  been  found  to  occur 
in  this  variety  of  the  disease. 

All  these  different  degrees  in  the  severity  of  typhoid  fever  are 
frequently  witnessed  at  the  same  time,  during  its  prevalence  in  a 
givmi  place.  But  it  often  happens  with  typhoid  fever,  as  it  does 
with  many  other  diseases-^with  the  bilious  remittent,  with  true 
typhus,  with  scarlatina,  with  pneumonia,  and  so  on — ^that  during 
one  season,  and  in  one  locality,  its  prevailing  character  is  mild, 
and  its  mortality  small ;  while  in  another  season,  its  character 
is  grave,  and  its  mortality  large.  Dr.  Power,  of  Baltimore^  in- 
foirms  me  in  a  private  letter,  dated  September  4,  1847,  that 
^fphoid  fever  has  been  epidemic  in  that  city  for  the  last  fourteen 
months,  and  that  it  has  exhibited  more  of  the  adynamic  character 
than  usual,  and  requiring  a  more  stimulating  treatment.  I  have, 
more  than  once,  seen  the  disease  pretty  extensively  prevalent, 
when  nearly  all  the  cases  belonged  to  the  mildest  form.  In  the 
epidemic  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1884--5,  the  cases  were  generally  grave,  and  the  mortality  con- 
sequently great.  This  difference  in  the  severity  of  the  disease 
during  cUfferent  years  is  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  records  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  During  fourteen  years, 
from  1822  to  1885,  inclusive,  there  were  three  hundred  and  three 
eases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  forty-two  deaths ;  or  one  in  a  little 
more  than  Meven,  In  the  year  1880,  the  deaths  were  one  in  three 
mul  a  JUrff;  in  1881,  they  were  ono  in  fourteen  and  a  hd^;  and 
in  1829,  one  in  twenty-five.  From  1882  to  1836,  inclusive,  the 
number  of  cases  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  twenty-two,  making  a  mortality  of  one  in  a 
little  less  than  eix  ;  while  from  1836  to  1838,  inclusive,  the  num- 
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ber  of  cases  was  one  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  nnmber  of 
deaths  seven,  making  a  mortality  of  one  in  fifteen.  It  is  still 
more  remarkable  that,  from  November,  1886,  to  Nov^nber,  1888, 
there  were  fifty-five  successive  cases,  withovJt  a  single  death  !  It 
may  be  added  here,  that  these  wide  differences  in  the  mortality 
and  severity  of  the  disease,  in  different  years,  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  differences  in  the  treatment.* 

Ghomel  admits  several  forms  or  varieties  of  typhoid  fever,  not 
depending  upon  degrees  of  severity.  These  are  the  inflammatory^ 
the  bilumSy  the  mticouSy  the  atazicy  and  the  adynamic.  They 
depend  upon  the  relative  severity,  or  predominance,  of  certain 
symptoms,  or  groups  of  symptoms.  In  the  inflammatory  form, 
there  are  unusual  strength  and  fulness  of  pulse;  great  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  skin,  urgent  thirst,  and  diminished  secretion  of 
urine.  These  symptoms  are  especially  prominent  only  in  the 
early  period  of  the  disease.  According  to  Ghomel,  they  occut 
oftenest  in  the  robust,  and  during  the  winter  months.  The  bilious 
variety  is  characterized  by  some  yellowness  about  the  lips  and 
nose;  a  thick,  yellowish,  or  greenish  coat  on  the  tongue;  a  bitter 
taste ;  nausea,  and  bilious  vomiting.  Ghomel  regards  this  form 
of  typhoid  fever — ^which  occurs  oftenest,  he  thinks,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  in  particular  localities — ^as  identical 
with  the  bilious  fever  of  authors.  There  is  no  doubt,  whatever, 
that,  in  the  confusion  worse  confounded  which  has  always  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  medical  world  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis 
of  fevers,  and  which  is  even  now  but  very  partially  dissipated, 
typhoid  fever  has  often  been  described  under  the  name  of  bilious 
fever;  but  it  is  also  quite  certain  that,  if  Ghomel  supposes 
typhoid  fever  and  bilious  remittent  fever  to  be  identical  diseases, 
he  is  widely  mistaken.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  may  be  a 
bilious  variety  of  typhoid  fever,  just  as  there  is  a  bilious  form  of 
pneumonia.  The  mucous  variety  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  very 
distinctly  characterized,  even  in  Chomers  description  of  it.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  a  distinct  variety.  The  term 
ataxic  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  there  are  great  severity 
and  predominance  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  dulness, 
stupor,  perversions  of  the  senses,  delirium,  and  spasms ;  or  to 

*  Hal«  on  the  Typhoid  Feyer  of  New  England.    Communications  of  the  Mass. 
Med.  Soc,  ToL  yi.  port  iii.  pp.  254,  255. 
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those  in  vUch  the  disease  is  masked,  and  rendered  irregular,  by 
a  want  of  the  usual  correspondence  in  degree  of  severity  between 
the  more  important  symptoms.  In  these  cases  there  may  be 
little  or  no  delirium,  or  the  pulse  may  be  almost  natural  when 
the  disease  is  manifestly  hurrying  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  The 
adynamic  form  is  marked  by  extreme  debility,  and  prostration 
of  strength,  present  at  the  commencement,  or  coming  on  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  mind  is  lethargic;  the  pulse  is  feeble 
and  soft;  the  urine  and  the  cutaneous  transpiration  are  fetid; 
and  the  disease  is  often  prolonged  beyond  the  fourth  week.^ 

*  Choinel'B  Le90ii8  de  Cliniqae  MMicale,  p.  840,  it  teq. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DURATION.  MABCH,  AND  COMPLICATIONS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

DURATION. 

It  is  not  often  an  easy  matter  to  determine,  with  accuracy,  the 
duration  of  a  disease.  Both  extremities  of  the  space  to  be  mea- 
sured are  indistinctly  defined.  This  is  especially  true  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  access  of  the  disease  is  often  gradual,  and  conyales- 
cence  establishes  itself  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees. 
There  is  often,  also,  here  another  source  of  difficulty,  arising  from 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  patient  is  found.  His  impressions 
are  cloudy,  his  recollections  are  indistinct,  and  he  will  often  date 
the  commencement  of  his  illness  several  days  later  than  it  really 
occurred.  Dr.  Jenner  says  the  patient  always  believes  that  a 
longer  time  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  his  disease, 
or  since  the  occurrence  of  any  given  event,  than  has  really  passed 
away. 

Bearing  these  circumstances  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  state,  as 
nearly  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  usual  duration  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Jackson,  following  the  example  of  Louis  in  regard  to  pneu- 
monia, fixes  the  commencement  of  convalescence  at  the  time 
when  the  patient  is  able  to  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  solid  food, 
the  febrile  symptoms  having  subsided  for  at  least  two  or  three 
days  previous  to  this  period.  In  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases, 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  between  the  years  1824 
and  1885,  inclusive,  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  was 
twenty-two  ^  days.  It  was  a  little  less  than  this  in  those  under 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  a  little  more  in  those  over.  The  dura- 
tion varied  in  different  years,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  days. 
Dr.  Jackson  thinks  that  convalescence  commences,  in  a  few  rare 
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inatuices,  as  early  aa  the  seventh  day.'  Of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  ca^es,  at  the  same  hospital,  between  October  1,  1833, 
and  October  1,  1839,  the  average  duration  was  thirty-nine  days." 
Of  sixty-eight  caaca  terminating  favorably,  cited  by  Chomel,  he 
Bays  that  there  waa  a  decided  change  for  the  better,  in  fifty,  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  days ;  and  in  more  than  one-half 
of  these,  it  took  place  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth,' 
Nathan  Smith  says  that  he  has  rarely  seen  the  disease  terminate 
under  the  fourteenth  day  from  its  commencement;  and  that  it 
rarely  extenda  beyond  the  sixtieth.*  Of  the  forty-six  fatal  cases, 
analyzed  in  the  great  work  of  Louis,  ten  terminated  between  the 
eighth  and  fifteenth  day;  aeven,  between  the  sixteenth  and  twen- 
tieth ;  twenty,  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth ;  and  nine,  after 
this  period.*  Of  forty-six  cases  occurring  in  Richmond,  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  between  August,  1840,  and  February, 
1841,  the  average  duration  waa  nearly  forty-one  days.  It  ought 
to  be  stated,  however,  that  the  duration  in  three  of  these  cases  is 
stated,  reapectively,  at  one  hundi-ed,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  and  two  hundred  daya.  This  extreme  prolongation  was 
probably  caused  by  some  accidental  complication.  Forty-six 
cases  occurred  in  the  same  town,  between  August,  1841,  and 
May,  1842;  the  average  duration  in  these  being  a  Uttle  more  than 
thirty-three  days.  No  death  took  place  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  day;  in  no  case  of  recovery,  waa  the  duration  less 
than  sixteen  days."^ 


ARTICLE    II. 

MARCH  AKD  COMPLICATIONS. 

The  mftrch  of  the  disease  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  uniform  and 
regular.  In  cases  of  average  severity,  the  patients  get  gradually 
sicker,  from  day  to  day,  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  or,  after  the  first 
weekf  their  condition  may  continue,  with  very  little  change,  until 

•  Dr.  jMkBon's  Eeport  on  Typhmd  FeTw.  pp.  108,  109,  110,  111, 
■  Hole  on  llie  Typba[d  Ferer  at  New  EagUnd,  p.  241. 

*  Chamel's  Lefom  cl<3  Cliaiqae  Itl&iiirule.  p.  44. 
'  Smitli's  Med.  ruid  Surg.  Memoirs,  p.  51, 

'  I^uU  on  Typboid  Fevpr,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  2d  ed. 
'  Dr.  Jconingi'a  Letwr  to  Dr.  Clarit. 
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convalescence  commences.  The  disease  is  not  nsuallj  marked 
by  great  and  sadden  alterations,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
though  these  do  sometimes  occur.  Neither  is  it  marked  by 
distinct  stages,  although  Chomel  divides  it  into  three  septenary 
periods,  dating  from  the  distinct  and  formal  onset  of  the  disease. 
This  is  arbitrary,  but  very  well  as  a  matter  of  convenience.^ 

Typhoid  fever  is  occasionally,  but  not  often,  complicated  with 
other  diseases.  Nathan  Smith  says  that  he  has  often  seen  it  folf- 
low  dysentery,  and  that  he  has  known  it  to  coexist  with  epidemic 
catarrh.  Chomel  gives  a  case  in  which  it  was  complicated,  at 
its  commencement,  with  acute  pneumonia.  Erysipelas  ciometimeB 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  this  more  frequently  dic- 
ing some  seasons  than  others.  During  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  there  were  several  cases  attended  widi 
a  bright  erysipelatous  redness  of  the  nose;  and  the  same  redneoa 
was  seen  in  some  persons  not  suffering  with  the  fever. 

ARTICLE  III. 

PERITONITIS. 

There  is  one  other  accident  liable  to  occur  in  the  progress  of 
typhoid  fever,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  speak  more  particularly ; 
I  mean  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  occasioned  by  the 
discharge  into  its  cavity  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine, 
through  a  perforation.  The  lesion  itself  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. It  was  first  fully  investigated,  its  nature  and  causes 
pointed  out,  and  its  diagnosis  estabUshed,  by  Louis.*  In  a  ma- 
jority  of  instances,  it  takes  place  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  or 
in  those  which  have  been  described  as  latent^  and  at  a  late  period 
of  the  disease.  Its  occurrence  is  marked  by  the  sudden  super- 
vention of  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen.  This  pain  comes  on,  all 
at  once,  with  no  premonitory  symptoms,  with  nothing  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  to  account  for  it,  and  the  suffering  which  it 
occasions  is  excessive.  The  access  of  the  pain  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  chills,  the  abdomen  becomes  rapidly  and  acutely 
tender  on  pressure,  and,  if  it  was  not  so  before,  hard  and  tym- 

*  Le9on8  de  Clinique  M^cale.     Chomel,  p.  6. 

'  M^moires  sor  diTerses  Maladies,  Paris,  1826,  p.  156,  et  »eq. 
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panitio.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  compressed.  An  instantaneous 
change  takes  place  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  patient.  The 
countenance  is  eipressiye  of  intense  suffering ;  the  features  are 
pinched  and  cadaverous ;  and  the  face  is  covered  with  a  profuse 
sweat.  There  is  a  constant  and  urgent  desire  for  cold  drinks. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  are  present  soon  after  the  inflammation  has 
commenced ;  the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  is  of  a  grass 
green  color,  and  it  continues  to  be  thrown  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  constancy  and  the  intensity  of  the 
distress,  the  patient  preserves  the  same  position,  lying  upon  his 
back,  and  dreading  every  movement  that  may  add  to  the  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  Such,  in  most  cases,  is  the  formi- 
dable array  of  symptoms  which  indicate  the  occurrence  and  mark 
the  progress  of  this  fatal  complication.  Occasionally  they  are 
more  obscure ;  and  this  peritoneal  inflammation,  like  the  fever 
itself,  is  to  a  certain  extent  latent.  It  is  exceedingly  rare,  how- 
ever, that  there  can  be  any  difSculty  in  ascertaining  its  existence. 
Death  usually  takes  place  in  from  one  to  three  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  perforation. 

AKTICLE  IV. 

BBLAPSBS. 

It  seems  to  be  very  well  settled  that  true  relapses,  as  they  are 
called,  not  unfrequently  occur  in  this  disease.  Dr.  Jackson  re- 
marks that  an  error  in  diet  and  regimen  is  often  followed  by  a 
new  train  of  symptoms,  after  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever; 
and  that  they  appear  to  be  such  symptoms  as  belong  to  the  fever, 
although  not  always  so  strongly  characteristic  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  He  cites  a  case  in  which,  during  the  re- 
lapse, there  was  an  eruption  of  the  rose  spots.  Dr.  Stewart  re- 
ports two  cases  wherein,  amongst  many  other  of  the  more  peculiar 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  relapses  were  also  attended  by  a  re- 
appearance of  the  typhoid  eruption.^  Indeed,  there  are  probably 
few  physicians  extensively  conversant  with  typhoid  fever,  who 
have  not,  more  than  once,  seen  convalescence  fatally  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  return  or  an  aggravation  of  many  of  the  most  cha- 

«  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Oct  1840. 
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racteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  delirium,  the  diarrhoMti 
the  subsuitus,  the  tympanites,  and  so  on ;  constitnting,  not  the 
snperyention  of  a  new  accidental  affection,  but  a  genuine  relapse. 

ARTICLE  V. 

BEQUELiB. 

The  most  serious  sequel  of  typhoid  fever  ia  tubercular  con* 
sumption.  This  has  been  particularly  noticed  by  Dr«  Qerhard, 
of  Philadelphia.  In  patients  of  a,  strumous  or  cachectic  habit, 
it  not  unfrequently  follows  immediately,  or  very  soon,  npcm  the 
fever,  and  usually  runs  on  with  great  rapidity  to  a  fatal  termin** 
tion. 

Dr.  Jackson  notices  a  painful  state  of  one  or  both  legs,  coming 
on  after  convalescence,  attended  with  more  or  less  lameness  in 
motion,  causing  much  anxiety,  and  continuing  from  a  few  days 
to  several  weeks.  There  were  eight  cases  of  this  kind  m  the 
hospital.  Entire  recovery  took  place  in  all.  Dr.  Jackson  aM 
mentions  five  cases  in  which,  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease, 
there  was  swelling  of  one  leg  from  well  marked  phlebitis.^ 
Nathan  Smith  alludes  to  the  same  occurrence.'  I  have  seen  this 
swelled  leg  in  only  one  instance.  Barthez  and  Rilliet  have  met 
with  several  cases  of  anasarca  during  con¥alesc6nc6. 

1  Dr.  Jackson's  Report  on  Typhoid  Feyer,  p.  188. 
>  Smith's  Med.  and^Surg.  Memoirs,  p.  67. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MORTALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS. 

Ttphoid  fever  must  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  a  grave 
disease.  I  have  already  had  occa^on,  in  treating  of  its  different 
forms  and  varieties,  to  give  some  instances  of  its  rate  of  mortality 
in  different  seasons  and  places.^  This  depends  so  much  npon 
the  character  of  the  disease,  in  any  particular  locality,  and  daring 
any  given  period,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  any 
positive  and  aconrate  general  or  average  result.  The  prognosis, 
as  well  as  the  diagnosis,  of  this  disease,  is  a  complex  problem, 
into  the  solution  of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  there  enter  a 
great  number  of  phenomena.  Instead  of  going  any  further  into 
ike  question  of  the  average  and  varying  mortality  of  the  disease, 
I  win  now  endeavor  to  appreciate,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  the 
value  of  the  several  elements  which  go  to  make  up  our  prognosis. 
In  doing  this,  I  shall  first  briefly  pass  in  review,  and,  as  netfrly 
as  this  can  be  done,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  have  already 
been  described,  the  several  symptoms  of  the  disease;  and  I  will 
then  speak  of  some  other  considerations,  connected  with  its  degree 
of  severity,  and  consequent  danger. 

The  mode  of  inv<mon  would  seem  to  have  no  small  degree  of 
influence  upon  the  subsequent  character  of  the  disease.  This  has 
been  particularly  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Chomel.  In 
his  wards  at  the  Hdtel  Bieu,  of  seventy-three  cases  in  which  the 
access  was  sudden  only  twenty-six  were  fatal ;  while  there  were 
twenty  deaths  in  only  thirty-nine  cases  in  which  the  access  was 
gradual.   ^ 

The  Btrictl J  febrile  symptoms  are  not,  in  themselves,  of  much 
value  in  prognosis.  A  pulse  more  rapid  than  120  or  180  in  the 
minute  constitutes  an  unfavorable  sign ;  especiaUy  if  associated 
with  any  other  grave  symptoms.     Still,  it  frequently  happens, 

'  See  pages  181, 182. 
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that  cases  recover  in  which  this  rapidity  of  the  pulse  has  been 
present  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  two  hundred  and 
ninety  cases,  cited  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  his  Report,  the  average 
frequency  of  the  pulse  in  those  which  recovered  was,  in  round 
numbers,  about  twenty  in  a  minute  less  than  in  those  which  ended 
fatally.  It  was  also  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  the  minute  more 
frequent  in  females  than  in  males.  Dr.  Jackson  remarks,  in  his 
Report,  that  he  has  not  found  chills,  at  an  advanced  or  late  period 
of  the  disease,  to  have  been  followed  by  very  grave  consequences, 
though  he  had  j[)reviously  had  a  different  impression.  Of  twenty- 
nine  cases  in  which  these  chills  were  noted,  only  two  terminated 
fatally.  Louis  says  that  they  indicate  the  commencement  of 
some  secondary  lesion. 

The  noisy,  hissing,  and  irregular  respiration,  to  which  I  have 
applied  the  term  cerebral^  is  a  very  dangerous  indication ;  and, 
as  is  said  by  Ohomel,  when  connected  with  other  grave  symptomSi 
renders  the  case  almost  utterly  hopeless. 

DeUHumy  especially  if  it  occurs  at  an  early  period,  and  is  of  a 
wild  and  violent  kind,  is  of  very  bad  augury.  Many  patients,  in 
whom  it  comes  on  late,  and  in  whom  it  is  of  a  mild,  muttering 
character,  recover.  Of  one  hundred  and  eight  cases,  mentioned 
in  Dr.  Jackson's  Report,  this  symptom  was  present  in  two  cases 
in  seven  of  those  which  terminated  favorably ;  and  in  four  cases 
in  five  of  those  which  terminated  unfavorably.  Transient  and 
slight  delirium,  occurring  during  the  night,  or  immediately  after 
waking  from  sleep,  and  easily  dissipated  by  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  cannot,  in  itself,  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
symptom.  There  is  a  peculiar  perversion  of  the  mind,  occasion- 
ally seen,  the  presence  of  which  indicates  great  and  imminent 
danger.  This  consists  in  a  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
that  he  is  not  much  sick  ;  when  he  says,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
gravest  symptoms,  that  he  feels,  and  that  he  is,  very  well.  Louis 
says  that  he  has  never  known  this  state  of  the  mind  in  a  patient 
who  recovered. 

Somnolence  and  coma  are  unfavorable  symptoms,  in  proportion 
to  their  degree,  and  to  the  early  period  of  their  access.  K  they 
are  present  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  are  at  all 
strongly  marked,  they  are  very  constantly  followed  by  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Moderate  sleepiness  or  stupor,  from  which  the  patient 
is  pretty  readily  roused,  is  common  in  cases  of  moderate  severity; 
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«  but  prolonged  and  profound  coma  indicates  a  very  formidable 
grade  of  the  disease.  Watchfulness,  restlessness,  and  agitation 
are  also  nnfavorable  symptoms.  Deafness  and  epistaxis  are, 
neither  of  them,  of  any  considerable  importance  as  prognostic 
signs.  They  occur  with  nearly  the  same  frequency,  and  to  near- 
ly the  same  extent,  in  grave  and  in  mild  cases.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  dizziness,  and  noises  in  the  ears. 

Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles,  either  of  the  face,  or  of 
the  arms  and  hands,  constituting  atLbsuUtu  tendinumy  or  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  of  grave  omen.  They  occur  very  much 
more  fi^uently  in  cases  which  are  fatal  than  in  those  which  re- 
cover. According  to  Dr.  Jackson's  Report,  they  were  noted,  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  one  case  in  a  little  less  than 
four  of  those  which  terminated  unfavorably ;  and  in  one  case  in 
ten  of  those  which  terminated  favorably.  K  these  contractions 
are  general  and  strongly  marked,  constituting  a  kind  of  epilepti- 
form agitation  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  all  the  limbs,  the  case  is 
almost  invariably  fatal.  Such  is  also  the  case  where  there  is 
permanent  rigidity  of  one  of  the  limbs.  Louis  has  never  seen  a 
case  of  this  sort  recover ;  and  he  says  that  he  knows  of  no  one 
amongst  his  contemporaries,  except  Chomel,  who  has.  Barthez 
and  Billiet  saw  five  cases  of  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
in  children,  all  of  which  terminated  fatally ;  and  two  cases  of 
convulsions,  which  ended  also  in  death.  Dr.  Jackson  reports  six 
eases,  in  which  this  symptom  occurred,  only  one  of  which  ended 
in  recovery.  Early  and  extreme  prostration  of  strength  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  grave  and  dangerous  form  of  the  disease. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  may  sometimes  be  of  ser- 
vice in  our  prognosis.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
pinched,  cadaverous,  Hippocratic  face  generally  indicates  speedi- 
ly approaching  dissolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reappear- 
ance of  intelligent  expression  on  the  features,  from  which  it  had 
long  been  banished ;  the  re-illumination  of  the  dull  and  listless 
eye ;  the  recognition  by  the  patient  of  his  friends  and  attendants ; 
accompanied  by  the  manifestation  of  interest  in  his  own  situa- 
tion and  safety,  and  in  surrounding  circumstances,  are,  even  in 
the  midst  of  many  grave  symptoms,  cheering  indications  of  a 
change  that  will  end  in  recovery. 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  of  less  importance  as  a  prog- 
nostic sign  than  has  generally  been  supposed.    It  is  worth  some- 
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thing,  but  in  itself  not  a  great  deal.  In  Dr.  Jackson's  cases, 
the  rate  of  mortality,  with  a  dry  tongue,  was  1  in  47.1 ;  with  a 
denuded  tongue,  1  in  8 ;  with  a  dark  tongue,  1  in  8.2&^  A  Yerj 
tlr  J,  cracked,  red  or  blackish  tongue  is  more  unfavorable,  Cei^ 
tainly,  than  one  that  is  moist,  with  a  thin,  brownish,  or  yellowish 
coat ;  but  the  former  appearances  are  not  unfrequentlj  present  in 
cases  which  recoyer,  and,  unless  accompanied  with  other  grave 
aymptoms,  are  not  much  to  be  regarded. 

Difficulty  of  swallowing,  especially  if  great,  is  an  unfayorable 

sign. 

Meteorism,  or  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  constitutes 
an  unfayorable  symptom  only  when  it  is  strongly  marked.' 

Diarrhoea,  if  urgent  and  continued,  is  a  grave  symptom.  It  ifi 
much  more  constantly  present  in  severe  and  fatal  cas^  than  in 
mild  ones,  although  patients  often  recover  who  have  suffered 
greatly  and  for  a  long  time  with  it.  Nathan  Smith  says :  "  The 
danger  of  the  disease  is  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  diar- 
rhoea; when  the  patient  has  not  more  than  four  or  five  liquid 
atoolB  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  not  alarming,  as  it  does  not 
•eem  to  weaken  him  much ;  but  if  they  exceed  that  number,  serious 
consequences  may  be  apprehended.  I  have  never  lost  a  patient 
whose  bowels  continued  constipated  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease,  and  have  never  known  a  fatal  case  of  typhus,  unat- 
tended by  diarrhoea." 

Involuntary  discharges  from  the  bowels  rarely  take  place,  ex- 
cept in  the  late  stage  of  very  severe  cases.  Of  course,  they  point 
towards  an  unfavorable  termination,  although  they  are  far  from 
indicating  with  any  certainty  such  a  result.  Of  thirty  cases  in 
which  this  symptom  was  present,  mentioned  by  Chomel,  thirteen 
ended  in  death.  Of  ten  cases,  cited  by  Dr.  Jackson,  only  four 
recovered. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  a  grave  symptom,  though  far 
from  an  invariably  fatal  one.  Of  seven  cases,  cited  by  Chomel, 
all  but  one  terminated  unfavorably.  The  experience  of  others, 
however,  is  less  discouraging.  Of  seven  cases,  mentioned  by 
Louis,  three  were  fatal ;  and  of  thirty-one  cases,  occurring  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  eleven  only  terminated  unfavor- 
ably.    I  have  certainly  seen  as  many  instances  of  recovery,  as  of 

•  Report,  &c.,  p.  115.  «  Louis  on  Typhoid  Fever,  toI.  ii.  p.  841,  2d  ed. 
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death,  in  patients  who  liuve  Buffered  from  this  accident.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  quality  of  the  inteatinal  discharges,  in  any  other 
respect,  has  any  constant  relation  to  the  danger  of  the  disease. 

Retention  of  urine  ia  an  unfavorable  symptQUi.  Of  six  cases 
in  which  it  waa  present  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
three  were  fatal. 

Erysipelas  occurs  oftenest  in  the  course  of  severe  and  alarming 
cases.  It  not  only  indicates  a  grave  form  of  the  disease,  but  it 
adds  also  to  its  danger.  The  rose  spots  occur  with  lite  frequency 
in  all  grades  of  the  disease,  and  are  destitute,  of  course,  of  any 
prognostic  value.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  eschars 
upon  the  sacrum,  as  have  just  been  made  in  regard  to  erysipelas. 

Before  leaving  this  consideration  of  the  several  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever,  in  their  relation  to  prognosis,  it  is  important  to 
notice  one  other  circumstance,  of  occasional  occurrence,  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  well  marked 
amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms  takes  place  somewhere,  usually, 
between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  days  of  the  disease ;  constituting, 
indeed,  an  apparent  convalescence ;  and  that  this  amendment  is 
soon  after  followed  by  the  return,  in  an  aggravated  form,  of  the 
symptoms  which  had  subsided  or  diminished,  in  severity.  This 
species  of  relapse  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  death.  This 
circumstance  is  particularly  noticed  by  Chomcl,  and  the  truth  of 
bis  remarks  is  corroborated  by  Louis. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  some  other  circumstances 
which  affect  in  a  general  way  the  question  of  prognosis  in  typhoid 
fever.     The  principal  of  these  are  age,  season,  and  acclimation. 

Speaking  now  of  adult  patients,  that  is  of  those  over  fifteen 
years  old,  it  seems  very  certain  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  disease  is  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  increased 
age.  The  mortality  ia  smaller  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  than  it  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-live:  or 
than  it  is  at  any  subsequent  period  of  like  duration.  The  mor- 
tality at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  Cbomel's  wards,  waa  one  in  five, 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty ;  one  in  four,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five ;  and  one  in  two,  over  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  Louis  and  Chomel  agree  in  saying  that  they  have 
rarely  found  cases  to  terminate  fatally,  where  the  patients  were 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen  years.  At  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Dr.  Jackson  found  the  average  age  in 
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the  fatal  cases  to  be  a  little  more  than  two  years  greater  than 
m;^the  cases  not  fataL  He  found  also,  upon  a  further  analysis, 
that  in  those  patients  whose  ages  were  thirty-five  years  or  more, 
the  mortality  was  one  in  four;  while  in  those  whose  ages  were 
twenty  years  or  less,  it  was  only  one  in  nearly  eleven.  The  prog- 
nosis is  said  to  be  more  favorable  amongst  children  than  amongst 
adults ;  but  of  Barthez  and  Rilliet's  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases, 
twenty-nine  terminated  fatally. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Chomel,  that  typhcMd 
fever  is  more  grave  and  fatal  in  the  cold,  than  it  is  in  the  warm 
season.  At  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  in  1882,  the  mortality  was  one  in 
three  during  the  winter,  and  one  in  six  during  the  summer;  in 
1834,  it  was  one  in  two  and  a  half  during  the  winter,  and  one 
in  seven  during  the  summer ;  and  in  1835,  the  average  prop(N^ 
tions  were  the  same  as  in  1832.  An  exception  to  this  general 
result  occurred  in  1831,  when  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  one 
in  four  during  the  winter,  and  one  in  three  during  the  summer. 
The  number  of  cases,  however,  in  the  hospital,  this  year,  was 
small.  Chomel  appears  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of 
season  upon  the  severity  and  mortality  of  the  disease.^  I  do  not 
know  how  far  his  conclusions  are  sustained  by  the  observations  of 
others.  The  most  fatal  form  of  the  disease  that  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  the  city  of  Lowell  prevailed  during  a  winter  of 
extreme  severity.  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hoq>ital,  from 
1822  to  1885,  the  rate  of  mortality  during  the  cold  months  was 
1  in  6.89;  while  in  the  warm  months  it  was  only  1  in  8.21.* 

Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  cases  given  by  Forget,  forty- 
three  terminated  fatally.  The  rate  of  mortality  varied  with  the 
seasons  in  the  following  manner:  in  the  autumn,  it  was  one  in 
4^*^ ;  in  the  winter,  one  in  8  j*f ;  in  the  spring,  one  in  8  j\ ;  and 
in  the  summer,  one  in  6^.^ 

It  seems,  also,  and  this  principally  from  the  results  obtained 
by  Chomel,  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  that  the  length  of  time  during 
which  patients  have  resided  wherever  they  suffer  from  the  dis- 
ease, has  some  influence  upon  its  mortality.  Between  the  1st 
of  November,  1884,  and  the  Ist  of  August,  1835,  there  were 
ninety  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  ChomeFs  wards  at  the  H6tel 

1  La  Lancetie  Fran9ai8e.    August,  1835. 

•  Dr.  Jaokflon's  Report,  p.  107. 

»  Traits  de  rEnterite  FoUiculeuae.    Par  C.  P.  Forget,  p.  409. 
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Bieiu  Amongst  those  patients  who  had  resided  in  Paris  less 
than  one  year,  the  mortality  was  one  in  three ;  amongst  those 
who  had  resided  in  Paris  between  one  and  two  years,  the  mor- 
tality was  one  in  fire ;  and  of  fifteen,  who  had  resided  in  Paris 
more  than  two  years,  only  one  died.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  this  result  is  not  accidental,  since  the  same  differences, 
though  to  a  less  striking  extent,  were  noticed  during  the  three 
previous  years,  and  since  they  are  also  in  keeping  with  the  obser- 
Tations  of  Louis.  ^  Chomel  has  suggested  that  a  certain  degree 
of  general  debility,  either  constitutional  or  the  result  of  previous 
disease,  may  act  favorably  upon  the  severity  and  the  termination 
of  typhoid  fever.  Forget  says  he  has  often  been  struck  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  disease  has  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination 
in  cases  of  young  persons  with  rich,  vigorous,  and  fine  constitu- 
tions, so  that  it  was  not  without  a  secret  terror  that  he  saw  these 
patients  enter  the  hospital.* 

Whether  typhoid  fever  is  any  way  influenced  in  its  severity  by 
raeey  I  am  unable  to  say.  During  the  year  1846,  Br.  Sutton,  of 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  saw  forty-three  cases  of  the  disease.  Thirty 
of  these  were  amongst  whites,  and  eight  of  them  were  fatal — 
1  in  4 ;  thirteen  were  amongst  negroes,  two  of  which  were  fatal 
— ^1  in  6|.  These  numbers  are  of  course  too  small  to  be  in 
themselves  of  much  value. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  supposed  occasional  exciting 
causes  of  typhoid  fever,  such  as  scanty  and  poor  diet,  depressing 
emotions,  fatigue,  and  excesses,  have  any  effect  upon  the  severity 
and  fatality  of  the  disease. 

It  must  be  obvious  enough,  from  all  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, that  the  prognosis,  in  any  given  individual  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  can  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  absolute  and  positive.  Patients 
sometimes  recover  from  the  most  desperate  condition;  they  are 
liable  to  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  accidents,  in  the  mildest 
cases.  But,  notwithstanding  these  contingencies,  we  may,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  by  a  carefrd  study  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  can  influence  the  result,  arrive  at  a  good  degree  of 
approximative  certainty  in  our  prognosis.  In  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  cases,  the  scales  of  life  and  death  may  hang  for  many 

1  La  Lancette  Fraa^se.    August,  1886. 
*  Traits  de  rEnterite  FolHculeuM,  p.  404. 
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days,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  in  almost  exact  equilibrium; 
and  no  foresight  or  sagacity  can  predict,  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence, which  of  the  two  will  finally  preponderate.     Favorable 
and  unfayorable  symptoms  will  be  so  combined,  and  so  attem- 
pered, as  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  wisdom  and  experience  to 
calculate  their  issues.     Hope  and  Fear  are  constant  and  equal 
watchers  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick.     In  all  the  rest,  however, 
the  general  character  of  the  symptoms  will  be,  one  way  or  the 
other,  so  marked  and  so  decided,  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  result.     If  during  the 
first  fortnight,  the  pulse  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  ten  in  the  minute;  if  there  is  only  moderate  drowsi- 
ness ;  if  there  is  no  delirium,  or  even  if  this,  though  present,  has 
not  appeared  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  is  easily  dis- 
sipated, or  mild  in  its  character;  if  there  is  no  twitching  of  the 
tendons;  if  the  patient  gets  some  comfortable  sleep;  if  the  diar-; 
rhoea  and  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen  are  moderate  in 
degree ;  the  chances  of  recovery  are  vastly  in  favor  of  the  pa-. 
tient.     Bearing  in  mind  the  liability  which  always  exists  to  a 
sudden  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  to  the  supervention  of  some 
secondary  complication,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  intestinal  per- 
foration, and  the  qualification    necessarily  accompanying  this 
liability,  we  may  in  such  cases,  with  great  confidence,  anticipate 
a  favorable  result.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pulse  is  more  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  minute ; 
if  there  is  great  stupor  or  coma;  if  the  delirium  comes  on  early, 
and  is  wild  and  furious;  if  there  are  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  muscles,  picking  at  the  bedclothes,  and  great  prostration  of 
strength ;  if  there  is  restlessness  or  agitation  ;  if  the  diarrhoea 
is  urgent  and  continued;  if  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  is 
extreme ;  if  the  odor  from  the  patient  is  musty  and  cadaverous ; 
if  the  features  are  pinched  and  Hippocratic;  especially  if  there 
are  general  epileptiform  convulsions  or  permanent  rigidity  of  one 
of  the  limbs ;  or  that  peculiar  perversion  of  the  intellect  which 
leads  the  patient,  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  combination  of 
threatening  circumstances,  to  suppose  and  to  declare  himself  free 
from  suffering  and  danger ;  if  these  symptoms  or  any  consider* 
able  number  of  them,  are  present,  we  can  have  very  little  ground 
to  look  for  any  but  a  fatal  termination;  and  this  termination  we 
may  with  great  confidence  predict. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

It  is  only  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Louis,  by  the  aid 
of  his  and  of  subsequent  researches,  that  typhoid  fever  has  been 
distinguished,  with  any  considerable  degree  of  constancy  and 
certainty,  from  other  more  or  less  analogous  forms  of  disease. 
And  even  now,  there  are  few  problems  in  diagnosis  more  com- 
plex than  this;  although,  by  the  application  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  care,  its  solution  is  almost  always  attainable. 
The  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  problem 
are  many  and  various.  There  is  no  one  symptom,  there  are  no 
two  or  three  symptoms,  which,  in  themselves,  are  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  There  is  no  one  symptom,  there  are  no  two  or 
three  symptoms,  usually  occurring  in  the  disease,  which  may  not 
be  absent  during  its  entire  progress.  Our  diagnosis  can  never 
be  founded  here,  as  it  is  in  many  other  instances,  on  a  few  posi- 
tive physical  signs..  It  must  always  he  rational^  not  absoltUe. 
The  evidence  upon  which  our  verdict  is  to  be  rendered  is  wholly 
circumstantial.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  although  cases 
sometimes  occur,  so  enveloped  in  obscurity  as  to  baffle  the  skill 
of  the  most  careful  and  eiperienced  observers ;  it  is  still  true 
that  there  are  few  general  diseases,  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  so 
weU  established,  and  so  certain,  as  that  of  typhoid  fever.^ 
.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  a  single  qualification 
ought  to  be  affixed  to  this  last,  remark.  The  whole  question  of 
the  cUagnosis  of  the  several  individual  diseases  constituting  the 
family  of  idicpathie  or  essential  feverSy  has  been  undergoing, 

>  A  Britiflh  reviewer  of  my  book  gravely  cites  this  admissioxi,  of  the  oocarional 
^ffionltyy  or  impossibility,  of  making  an  absolute  and  positive  diagnosis,  as  sufB- 
eient  proof  .that  there  is  no  speoifio  difference  between  the  ijfphm  and  the  tj/phoid 
forms  of  continaed  fever — as  though  there  oonld  be  no  sudi  individnal  diseases 
as  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or  softening  of  the  brain,  because  we  are  not  always 
aUe  to  make  them  out  with  entire  oertainlj  during  Ufel 
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ever  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Louis,  a  more  rigorous 
and  philosophical  scrutiny  than  it  had  been  subjected  to  before. 
Much  of  the  chaotic  confusion  in  which  this  question  had  always 
been  inyolyed  has  been  cleared  up.  Diseases,  which  had  occu- 
pied distinct  and  perhaps  widely  separated  places  in  the  nosolo- 
gies, haye  been  shown  to  be  identical;  and  diseases,  on  the  other 
hand,  haye  been  shown  to  be  widely  different  in  their  character, 
which  had  been  regarded  as  identical.  Some  of  these  questions 
of  difference  and  identity  are  still  unsettled;  they  are  matters  not 
yet  finally  and  definitiyely  disposed  of;  not  yet  ranked  amongst 
the  established  principles  of  medical  science.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  of  these,  and  this  constitutes  the 
qualification  which  I  wished  to  make,  is  that  of  the  differences 
between  the  disease  now  under  consideration  and  the  true  typhuB 
fever.  By  many  pathologists,  the  two  diseases  are  considered 
to  be  essentially  alike,  identical.  Until  within  a  few  years,  this 
was  the  general  opinion,  and  eyen  now  it  is  almost  uniyersally 
entertained  by  the  British  physicians,  who  haye  enjoyed  the 
most  extensiye  opportunities  for  studying  and  comparing  the  two 
diseases,  or  the  two  forms  of  diaeasey  as  the  case  may  be.  By 
other  pathologists,  these  diseases  are  considered  to  be  essentially 
and  fundamentally  unlike  each  other;  unlike  in  their  nature, 
in  their  symptoms,  in  their  pathology,  and  in  the  mode  of 
management  which  they  require.  I  belieye  this  last  opinion  to 
be  the  true  one ;  but  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  until 
both  diseases  haye  been  described.  For  this  reason  I  shall  omit, 
in  what  I  haye  now  to  say  upon  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  feyer, 
the  consideration  of  the  differences  between  it  and  the  true  British 
typhus. 

Setting  aside  then,  as  I  do  for  the  present,  the  true  typhus 
feyer,  there  is  no  disease  more  readily  and  positiyely  recogniaed 
than  a  case  of  well-marked  typhoid  fever,  of  extreme  or  even  of 
average  severity,  when  observed  from  its  commencement  and 
followed  through  its  entire  course.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
found it  with  any  other  affection.  There  is  no  other  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  resembling  it.  Chills,  more  or  less  severe, 
repeated  or  not;  accompanied  with  or  immediately  followed  by 
headache,  and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs ;  these  pains  subsiding 
and  disappearing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days;  thirst ;  heat  of  the 
skin;  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  with  an  evening  exacerbation; 
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entire  ioaa  of  appetite :  great  muscular  debility ;  dulneaa  and  con- 
fusioD  of  the  intellect,  passing  gradually  into  delirium ;  restless- 
ness ;  vigilance,  or  somnolence ;  twitching  of  the  tendons,  or 
picking  at  imaginary  objects ;  occasional  epistaxis ;  ringing  or 
buzzing  in  the  ears ;  the  appearance  of  a  scattered,  rose-colored 
eruption,  principally  upon  tho  skin  of  the  cheat  or  abdomen, 
during  the  second  week  ;  a  dry,  glutinous,  cracked,  red,  brown, 
or  blackish  tongue,  protruded  with  difficulty,  and  trembling ;  dark 
thick  sordes  upon  the  teeth ;  diarrhoea ;  the  stools  thin,  watery, 
and  dark  or  yellowish,  sometimes  consisting  of  blood ;  tjm. 
panitic  distension  of  the  abdomen ;  dulnesa  on  percussion  over 
the  spleen,  and  gurgling  upon  pressure  upon  tho  right  iliac  re- 
gion ;  with  a  dry  sibilant  or  sonorous  rhonchus  over  the  chest : 
these  symptoms,  coming  on  without  any  obvious  caose,  occur- 
ring usually  in  a  person  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  referable 
to  no  local  disease  ;  more  or  less  regularly  and  successively  de- 
veloped ;  increasing  in  severity,  and  terminating  in  death,  at  an 
indefinite  period  after  the  eighth  day ;  or  gradually  subsiding 
and  disappearing  one  after  another,  and  giving  way  to  conva- 
lescence at  an  indefinite  period  after  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth 
day,  mark  moat  clearly  and  unequivocally  a  disease  whollif  vn- 
like  any  other.  These  symptoms  are  sometimes  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  in  various  degrees  of  relative  severity, 
all  of  them  present ;  and  in  these  cases,  at  any  rate,  there  i»  no 
possibility  of  misUiking  typhoid  fever  for  any  other  dixease.  The 
diagnosis,  independent  of  tho  evidence  to  bo  derived  from  the 
lesions  found  after  death,  in  the  fatal  cases,  is  easily  and  cer- 
tainly made. 

In  other  instances,  many  of  the  foregoing,  and  amongst  them 
some  of  tho  most  characteristic  symptoms,  may  be  wanting ;  and 
etill  the  diagnosis  may  remain  in  no  way  difficult  or  doubtful. 
Some  of  the  most  serious  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  absent.  There  may  be  no  morbid  watchfulness  or  drow- 
siness; no  aberration  of  the  mind;  no  twitching  of  the  tendons; 
but  if  the  other  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  present,  there 
can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease.  Again, 
it  may  happen  that  the  abdominal  symptoms — the  diarrhoea,  and 
tympanitic  distension  may  be  wanting,  without  throwing  any 
doubt  upon  the  diagnosis.  We  may  go  further  than  this.  Lot 
us  suppose  that  a  person  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty 
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is  attacked,  without  any  appreciable  cause,  by  the  febrile  Bjmp- 
toms  already  repeatedly  described ;  attended  or  followed  by  loss 
of  appetite ;  su£Scient  prostration  of  muscular  strength  to  confine 
the  patient  to  his  bed ;  occasional  epistaxis ;  slight  dizziness  or 
ringing  in  the  ears,  at  least  on  assuming  the  upright  position ;  and 
that  these  symptoms  cannot  be  referred  to  any  local  disturbance, 
and  persist  for  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  with  but  little 
change,  and  not  much  influenced  by  medicine ;  even  under  iheie 
eircumstances  there  can  be  but  little  qtiestion  as  to  the  dise€t$e. 
In  most  cases,  there  will  be  found  at  least  as  many  elements  of 
diagnosis  as  in  that  just  supposed ;  in  very  many,  there  will  be 
more.  Almost  always,  the  lenticular  eruption  will  be  discovered, 
if  it  is  timely  and  carefully  sought  for ;  if  there  is  no  diarrhoea, 
there  may  be  slight  distension  of  the  abdomen,  with  gurgling  on 
pressure  over  the  region  of  the  coecum ;  or  there  may  be  deafoess 
or  sluggishness  of  the  mind,  or  transient  and  wandering  delirium, 
or,  finidly,  some  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  symptoms  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  typhoid  fever  can  always  be 
distinguished  with  certainty  from  other  diseases,  even  when  it  is 
watched  during  its  whole  course,  and  by  the  best  observers.  Un- 
questionably the  disease  is  sometimes  so  nearly  latent,  or  so  poorly 
defined,  as  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken ;  but  with  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  its  character,  its  symptoms,  and  their  march,  and  with 
careful  examination,  this  will  very  rarely  be  the  case. 

It  may  happen  not  unfrequently,  that  the  disease  cannot  be 
positively  made  out  during  the  first  few  days  after  its  access. 
The  febrile  symptoms,  the  chills,  heat,  thirst,  accelerated  circula- 
tion, with  the  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  are  amongst  the  most 
prominent  at  this  period,  and  they  are  those  least  characteristic 
of  this  disease.  They  are,  indeed,  common  to  the  early  period  of 
this  and  of  many  other  febrile  afiections,  and  of  the  local  phlegm 
masiae ;  so  that,  until  the  subsequent  and  more  distinctive  and 
peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease,  whatever  this  may  be,  show 
themselves,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  establish  our  diagnosis.  In 
the  same  way,  it  may  happen  that  the  disease  is  not  seen  till  it 
has  reached  its  late  stage.  Many  of  its  most  important  diagnos- 
tic characters  may  have  disappeared,  and  no  satisfactory  history 
of  its  anterior  progress  can  be  obtained.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with  other  afiections ; 
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with  dysentery  in  its  late  stages ;  with  some  diseases  of  the  brain ; 
and  with  local  inflammations  which  are  strongly  marked^  espe- 
cially near  to  their  fatal  termination,  with  what  may  be  called 
the  typhoid  element  in  pathology.  Louis  once  mistook  a  case  of 
central  softening  of  the  brain,  occurring  in  a  boy,  for  typhoid 
fever.  Erysipelas  is  often  attended  with  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  this  disease ;  delirium,  drowsiness,  or  stupor;  red  or  brown  and 
dry  tongue,  fuliginous  teeth  and  gums,  tympanites,  and  great 
prostration  of  strength,  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  from 
the  commencement  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  it  might  some- 
times be  confounded  with  typhoid  fever. 

The  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  in  children  is  sometimes  attended 
with  considerable  difSculty.  The  diseases  with  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  confounded,  are  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  accom- 
panied by  fever,  and  meningitis.  The  following  points  of  differ- 
ence between  it  and  these  diseases  are  enumerated  by  Barthez 
and  Billiet.  typhoid  fever^may  be  distinguished  from  gastritis, 
by  the  presence  in  the  former  of  a  greater  degree  of  debility  than 
usually  attends  the  latter ;  by  a  moderate  agitation  or  delirium 
during  the  night ;  by  diarrhoea  and  gurgling  on  pressure  over  the 
ileo-coMAl  region;  by  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  region  of 
the  spleen ;  by  the  rose  spots  and  sudamina,  at  least  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases;  by  more  intense  and  prolonged  febrile  excite- 
ment; and  by  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis.  From  intestinal 
or  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  same 
signs,  excepting  the  diarrhoea. 

The  disease  in  children  with  which  typhoid  fever  is  more  likely 
to  be  confounded  than  with  any  other,  is  meningitis.  A  careful 
attention  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  two  diseases  will,  however, 
generally  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  them.  In  many  cases 
the  pulse  is  more  rapid  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  in 
typhoid  fever  than  it  is  in  meningitis,  although  this  difference  is 
not  su£Sciently  constant  to  be  much  relied  upon.  Spontaneous 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  more  common  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former;  and  the  headache  is  generally  more  severe.  There  is  a 
very  constant  and  striking  difference  in  the  state  of  the  bowels ; 
in  typhoid  fever,  there  is  diarrhoea ;  in  meningitis,  there  is  con- 
stipation. The  tongue  is  more  frequently  dry,  brown,  and  cracked, 
and  the  lips  and  gums  covered  with  sordes  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.     The  early  stage  of  meningitis  is  more  frequently  at- 
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tended  by  extreme  agitation  and  delirium  than  that  of  typhoid 
fever ;  and  finally^  the  latter  is  more  frequently  accompanied  by 
slight  coughy  and  a  dry  sibilant  rhonchus  than  the  former.  I 
may  add  that^  while  general  convulsions  are  common  during  the 
middle  and  latter  stages  of  meningitis,  they  seem  to  be  very  rare 
in  typhoid  fever,  since  Barthez  and  Rilliet  met  with  them  only 
twice  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases. 

Typhoid  fever,  like  all  other  continued  affections,  is  sometimes 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  and  influenced  by  the  pathological 
element  of  periodicity.  This  will  happen  most  frequently  and 
will  be  most  strongly  marked  in  malarious  regions,  and  during 
the  prevalence  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever.  Dr.  Wooten 
of  Lowndesboro',  Alabama,  in  a  letter  to  me,  says:  ^^I  may  re- 
mark  that  I  have  often  seen  typhoid  fever  complicated  with  regular 
remittence — ^that  is,  typhoid  fever  and  remittent  fever  existing 
together ;  and  I  have  cured  the  paroxysmal  exacerbations,  whilst 
the  disease  essential  to  typhoid  fever  continued;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently found  it  necessary  to  do  this*  before  the  more  formidable 
disease  could  be  influenced  by  remedies.  I  have  seen  such  cases 
in  the  practice  of  physicians,  who  supposed  them  to  be  remittent 
or  bilious  fevers,  in  which  the  bowels  had  become  diseased  as  a 
consequence  of  the  fever.  I  think  this  is  a  very  common  error. 
The  malarial  influence  frequently  so  preponderates  in  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammatory  diseases  in  our  latitude,  as  to  obscure  the 
real  disease  for  many  days ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  easy  to  look 
upon  such  influence  as  the  cause  of  the  structural  lesion,  whilst, 
in  fact,  the  latter  has  acted  as  the  exciting  cause  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  former."  Dr.  J.  G.  Core,  of  Williamson  county, 
Tennessee,  also  in  a  letter  to  me,  speaks  of  this  same  blending, 
occasionally,  of  the  remittent  element  with  typhoid  fever.  "Re- 
mittent fever,"  he  says  further,  "will  certainly  run  into  a 
typhoid  type,  unless  it  is  checked  early  before  it  becomes  com- 
plicated; but  that  is  far  from  being  a  case  of  true  typhoid  fever." 

I  have  said  nothing,  thus  far,  of  the  lesion  of  the  elliptical 
plates,  as  an  element  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  fatal  cases.  It  has 
already  been  remarked  that  this  lesion  is  characteristic  of  this 
disease,  that  it  is  invariably  found  in  the  fatal  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  that  it  is  not  found  in  fatal  cases  of  any  other  acute 
disease.  K  this  is  absolutely  true,  without  exception  and  without 
qualification,  then  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  lesion  ought 
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to  be  final  and  decisive  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis.  Let  us  see 
vh&t  the  evidence  is  upon  this  matter.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  one  case,  which  was  regarded  by  Louia  as  typhoid  fever  dur- 
ing life.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  elliptical 
plates  and  mesenteric  glands  were  healthy,  and  that  death  was 
the  result  of  softening  of  the  central  portions  of  the  brain.  This, 
then,  was  manifestly  not  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  Not  only  were 
the  nsual  leaiona  of  this  disease  wholly  wanting,  but  all  the  symp- 
toms and  the  fatal  result  were  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
cerebral  lesion.  This  was  a  case  of  disease  of  the  brain  simulat- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  typhoid  fever.  And  even  here,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  Louis  now  considers  his  diagnosis  to  have  been 
precipitate ;  the  diagnosis  of  a  similar  case  occurring  at  the  pre- 
sent time  wonld,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  he  quaii&ed  and  doubtful. 
Another  case  ia  recorded  by  Louis,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work, 
which  wae  marked  by  most  of  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  and, 
on  examination  after  death,  no  lesion  was  found  in  the  elliptical 
plates  or  the  mesenteric  glands.  But  here,  again,  it  is  important 
to  remark  that  the  case  occurred  in  1823,  when  the  diagnosis  of 
typhoid  fever  was  more  doubtful  than  it  is  at  the  present  time; 
and,  furthermore,  that  tho  patient  was  not  seen  by  Louis  till  the 
twentieth  day  of  his  illness.  If  to  these  circumstances  it  be  added 
that  there  was  extensive  ancient  disease  of  one  of  the  kidneys, 
fatty  liver,  and  considerable  effusion  under  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane,' and  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  certainly  we  aro  justified  in 
concluding,  not  that  the  case  was  one  of  typhoid  fever,  but  that 
the  diagnosis  waa  incorrect.  The  second  edition  of  Louis's  work 
was  published  in  1841.  In  that,  it  is  said  that  no  single  new 
case  constituting  even  an  apparent  exception  to  the  uniform  re- 
lationship between  the  group  of  symptoms  upon  which  the  diag- 
nosis of  typhoid  fever  rests  and  the  abdominal  lesion  had  then 
been  met  with,  either  by  Louis  himself,  Chomel,  or  Bouillaud. 
One  case  is  briefly  reported  by  Fouquier,  which  occurred  at  L& 
Charity  in  1883,  in  which  the  symptomatology  of  typhoid  fever 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  clearly  marked,  and  in  which  the  ellip- 
tical plates  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  found  almost  free  from 
disease.'  A  strong  case  of  apparent  exception  to  the  law  of  re- 
lationship now  under  consideration  is  reported  by  Prosper  Dor. 

'  JounuJ  dcs  Couiai^BaDccs  M^Jk-alcs,  Jui.  18SJ. 
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It  occnrred  at  the  H6tel  Dien  of  Marseilles,  in  1883.  The  patient 
was  eighteen  years  old,  and  died  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease. 
There  were  these  symptoms:  headache;  debility;  loss  of  appe- 
tite ;  sleeplessness ;  then,  epistaxis;  great  prostration  of  strength ; 
soft,  irregular  pnlse ;  dry,  blackish  tongue ;  sordes  on  the  teeth; 
meteorism;  diarrhoea;  delirium;  subsuUiu  tendinuniy  and  picking 
at  the  bedclothes.  There  was  no  cutaneous  eruption.  Certainly, 
in  this  case  the  diagnosis,  during  life,  would  have  been  sufficiently 
clear  and  positive.  An  examination  after  death  showed  the  in- 
testines to  be  healthy,  but  it  showed  also  extensive  disease  of 
the  urinary  apparatus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
was  incrusted  with  a  layer  of  urate  of  lime,'  and  in  the  left  Idd- 
ney  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  purulent  depositions. 
Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  diseases  of  these  organs  are  very 
frequently  attended,  near  to  their  fatal  termination,  with  strongly 
marked  typTmd  phenomena^  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  I  think,  as 
to  the  disposition  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  foregoing  case; 
no  difficulty  in  assigning  to  it  its  proper  position.  It  wias  clearly 
not  typhoid  fever;  but  an  instance  of  disease  of  the  urinary  appa- 
ratus, in  which  the  typhoid  symptoms,  which  often  accompany 
the  latter  stages  of  the  affections  of  this  apparatus,  were  more 
numerous  and  more  closely  resembling  those  of  typhoid  fever 
than  is  often  the  case.  GrisoUe  says  that  he  has  seen  only  a 
single  exception  to  the  relation  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

I  have  been  permitted,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hale  and 
Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  to  look  over  the  notes  of  a  case 
which  occurred  in  1841  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  which  might  seem  to  constitute  an  exception  to  this  relation- 
ship. The  patient  was  twenty-two  years  old.  He  entered  the 
hospital  on  the  23d  of  June,  1841,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks ; 
during  the  first  half  of  which  time  he  kept  about  his  work.  He 
had  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs ;  dizziness ;  tinnitu9 
aurium;  prostration  of  strength;  loss  of  appetite ;  daily  spon- 
taneous diarrhoea;  abdominal  pain  and  epigastric  distress ; 
tenderness  over  the  right  iliac  region ;  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
and  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen  ;  epistaxis ;  the  rose- 
colored  spots,  and  sudamina.  He  died  on  the  eighth  of  August, 
having  exhibited  for  some  time  symptoms  of  severe  gastritis. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  mammellonated,  red, 
thickened,  and  ecchymosed;  there  was  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
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membrane  about  the  fances  and  root  of  the  tongue ;  and  the 
only  alteration  of  the  elliptical  plates  of  the  ilium  consisted  in 
their  great  distinctness,  and  perhaps  a  slight  thickening,  with  a 
bright,  spotted,  ecchymotic  redness  of  two  of  the  plates;  one  of 
them  two  feet  and  the  other  four  feet  from  the  ileo-coecal  valve. 
One  or  two  others  were  similarly  affected,  but  in  a  slighter  degree. 
A  portion  of  the  ileum  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  extending  to 
within  six  inches  of  its  lower  termination,  was  deeply  ecchymosed 
in  bands  running  round  the  intestine.  A  single  mesenteric  gland, 
directly  opposite  to  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  was  nearly  as  large  as 
the  end  of  the  thumb,  red  and  soft.  The  other  glands  were 
scarcely  at  all  enlarged.     The  spleen  was  of  medium  size. 

This  case  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  great  interest,  and  suscep- 
tible of  an  obvious  and  ready  explanation.  The  patient  died  of 
gastritis,  eight  weeks  after  the  accession  of  typhoid  fever.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  primary  affection  here  was  of  unusual 
gravity;  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  positive  ulceration 
of  the  intestinal  follicles  usually  takes  place  in  mild  cases,  and 
perhaps  not  in  many  of  moderate  severity ;  and  in  the  one  before 
us,  supposing  such  to  have  been  the  case,  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  to  account  for 
the  moderate  degree  of  alteration  in  the  elliptical  plates  and  the 
mesenteric  glands.  It  was  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  I  think,  of 
fnoderate  severity;  the  patient  dying  of  gastritis,  at  so  late  a 
period  that  the  entero-mesenteric  lesion  had  in  good  part,  hit  not 
entirely  disappeared. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  great  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  observations  of  Andral,  by  those  who  deny  or  doubt  the 
constancy  of  the  connection  between  the  diagnostic  symptoms 
of  typhoid  fever  and  the  peculiar  lesion  of  the  elliptical  plates.^ 
A  very  cursory  examination,  however,  of  the  facts  cited  by  this 
distinguished  writer,  will  show  conclusively  that  they  justify  no 
such  inferences  as  have  been  deduced  from  them.  The  cases 
which  he  has  reported  are  fifteen  in  number.  He  arranges  these 
in  two  classes :  the  first,  consisting  of  cases  of  what  he  calls  con- 
tinued fever  with  gastro-intestinal  lesions,  but  without  any  altera- 
tion of  the  elliptical  plates ;  the  second,  consisting  of  cases  of 
what  he  calls  continued  fever,  without  any  appreciable  lesion  of 

>  Andral's  CUniqae  MMoale,  toL  iii.»  pp.  222  to  274,  2d  od^  Paris,  ISaO. 
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tbe  digestive  tube.  In  the  first  class  are  contained  the  histories, 
generally  short  and  incomplete^  of  seyen  patients.  The  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  the  only  ones  amongst  them  that  can  be 
considered  even  doubtful.  The  others  are  clearly  enough  net 
typhoid  fevers;  in  most  of  them  there  was  not  present  even  the 
typhoid  state.  The  sixth  case  looks  like  the  true  petechial 
typhus,  although  the  history  of  the  patient  is  too  imperfect  to 
justify  any  confident  diagnosis.  The  seventh  case  appears  to 
h|ive  been  one  of  pneumonia,  complicated  with  erysipelas,  follow- 
ing upon  simple  enteritis,  and  marked  by  typhoid  phenomena. 
Certainly,  there  is  not  one  amongst  them  which,  with  our  present 
means  of  diagnosis,  would  be  regarded  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, before  death,  as  a  case  of  typhoid  fever. 

An  examination  of  the  eight  cases  included  in  the  second  class 
is  still  more  conclusive  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  now  be- 
fore us.  There  is  not  one  amongst  them,  the  diagnosis  of  which, 
so  far  as  typhoid  fever  is  concerned,  can  be  looked  upon  as  even 
doubtful.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  neither  of  them 
could  now  be  taken,  by  any  possibility,  for  a  case  of  typhoid  fever. 
I  will  briefly  enumerate  tiie  diseases.  The  first  case,  forty-sixA 
of  the  volume,  was  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  arm,  occurring 
in  a  soldier  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  the  second  was  gangrene  of 
the  right  leg  in  a  patient  fifty-three  years  old,  suffering  with  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart ;  the  third  was  inflammation,  either 
chronic  or  acute,  of  the  right  kidney  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder  in  a  patient  sixty  years  of  age ;  the  fourth  was  ex- 
tensive suppuration  of  the  prostate  gland ;  the  fifth  was  latent 
pneumonia  in  a  woman  eighty-one  years  of  age ;  the  sixth  and 
seventh  were  affections  of  the  brain,  one  of  them  in  a  patient 
eighty-one  years  old ;  and  the  eighth  was  gangrene  of  the  lip, 
accompanied  with  extensive  phlebitis,  and  numerous  purulent 
depositions  in  the  lungs.  This  simple  statement  of  these  cases 
precludes  the  necessity  of  any  further  remarks  upon  them.  Mani- 
festly, they  have  no  connection  with  the  question  of  relationship 
between  the  usual  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  alteration 
of  the  elliptical  plates  of  the  ileum ;  and  yet  they  have  been, 
more  perhaps  than  any  others  on  record,  relied  upon  to  prove  the 
want  of  any  constancy  in  this  relationship.  It  is  certainly  very 
important  that  this  typhoidal  state  of  the  system,  occurring  in 
connection  with  many  diseases,  should  be  distinguished  from 
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tgplioid  fever.  Unhssthia  is  donit,  there  is  an  end  to  all  positive 
and  philosophical  diagnoais.  Since  writing  this  history,  I  have 
Been  a  patient  presenting  these  phenomena  amongst  othors :  proB- 
tratioQ  of  strength ;  slight  subsultua  ti^ndinum  ;  tympanitic  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen;  diarrhoea;  gurgling  on  pressure;  a  dry, 
red,  cracked  tongue ;  aordes  on  the  teeth ;  wandering  delirium  ; 
and  Budamina  about  the  neck.  Here  were  many  of  the  most 
characteristic  elements  of  typhoid  fever;  but  the  disease  waa 
clearly  and  unequivocally  puerperal  peritonitis.  These  typhoid 
phenomena,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  often  present  in  many 
diseases:  in  smallpox  ;  in  scarlatina;  iu  asthenic  pneumonia;  in 
softening  of  the  brain ;  in  some  diseases  of  the  kidneys ;  in  ety- 
Bipelas ;  in  dysentery,  and  so  on  ;  but  under  these  circumstances, 
where  their  eonnectmi  with  these  several  affections  can  be  disco- 
vered, they  ovffht  not  to  be  confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  It  waa 
from  disregarding  this  obvious  principle  that  Andral  was  led  to 
the  conclusion  which  I  have  been  examining. 

Barthez  and  Rilhet,  in  the  course  of  some  observations  on  the 
disease  as  it  occnrs  in  children,  published  in  the  Journal  des 
Connaissances  MSdico-Chinirgicales  for  1841,  report  one  or  two 
apparent  cases  not  attended  by  the  characteristic  lesion. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  which 
it  is  important  not  to  overlook.  It  has  been  said  that  these  in- 
testinal lesions,  strongly  marked  and  striking  as  they  may  be,  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  cases  of  typhoid  fever — that  they  are  fre- 
quently found  in  other  and  quite  dissimilar  diseases;  so  that,  ad- 
mitting even  that  they  constitute  the  constant  anatomical  lesion 
of  typhoid  fever,  they  are  still  not  distinctive  and  characteri^ic, 
since  they  are  common  to  it  and  to  other  diseases. 

There  is  a  single  reply  to  these  objections,  which  seem.s  to  me 
entirely  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  The  diseases,  other  than 
typhoid  fever,  in  which  alterations  of  the  intestinal  glands  are 
most  frequently  found,  are  tubercular  phthisis,  scarlet  fever,  and 
certain  forms  of  cholera.  Now  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  glands  is  obviously  and 
manifestly  different  from  what  it  is  in  typhoid  fever.  In  phthisb, 
the  intestinal  ulceration  is  clearly  tubercular,  depending  upon  the 
presence  and  development  of  this  morbid  product  in  the  intestinal 
glands.  Besides  this  fundamental  difference  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  lesion,  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  in  phthisis  are  chro- 
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nic  in  their  march,  and  the  appearance  of  the  lesions  differs  in 
many  other  respects  in  the  two  diseases.  As  to  scarlet  fever,  and 
some  of  the  forms  of  cholera,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  only 
changes  of  the  intestinal  glands  observed  in  these  diseases  have 
consisted  in  a  moderate  thickening,  with  or  without  redness  and 
softening  of  the  follicles,  and  that  even  these  changes  are  far 
from  constant.  In  none  of  these  diseases  are  there  the  peculiar 
changes  of  the  intestinal  glands  found  in  typhoid  fever,  while  the 
mesenteric  glands  are  very  rarely  at  all  affected. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  as  of  all  others  which 
are  still  legitimate  subjects  of  discussion  and  controversy,  I  have 
sedulously  endeavored  to  avoid  anything  like  a  partisan  or  one- 
sided examination.  I  have  not  intentionally  overlooked  or  put 
aside,  or  warped  to  my  mere  wishes,  if  I  have  any  such  unfriend- 
ly and  treacherous  guides  and  counsellors  in  the  search  for  truth, 
any  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject.  I  have  adduced 
all  the  cases  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  which  might  seem  to 
constitute  exceptions  to  this  general  relationship,  or  to  throw 
doubts  upon  its  invariableness ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am 
irresistibly  led  is  this:  That  the  connection  between  the  diagnxmUe 
symptomatology  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  entero-mesenterie  leeions 
is  J  X  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  (x^9olute  and  invariablcj  btU  as  nearly  so  as  the 
connection  between  the  diagnostic  symptoms  and  the  characteris- 
tic lesions  of  any  given  disease  whatever  in '  the  nosology^  ni 
which  this  connection  is  not  established  by  positive  physical 
signs* 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THEORY. 

I  beliere  that  it  will  be  a  phenomenon  in  medical  writingB  to  find  an  easaj  oo 
aneh  a  disease  as  ferer  unattended  by  a  theory  of  its  proximate  cause.  Tet  were 
it  as  well  if  the  professor  who  spends  months  in  exciting  the  wonder  or  applause 
of  a  juTenile  audience  with  phraseology  which  he  does  not  himself  understand, 
wovild  substitute,  for  all  this  waste  of  words  and  time,  the  confession  of  his  own 
and  the  general  ignorance. — Johh  Maooullooh. 

The  most  positive  thing  that  can  be  said  under  this  title  is, 
that  the  materials  for  a  complete  and  philosophical  theory  of 
fever  J  or  theory  of  any  individual  fever,  osing  this  phrase  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  do  not  exist.  Such  a  theory  presupposes 
and  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  processes  and  relations 
of  the  living  powers  which  has  not  yet  been  attained.  It  is  very 
questionable  even  whether  such  knowledge  is  attainable. 

In  order  to  see  clearly  the  truth  of  these  observations,  and  the 
extent  of  this  truth,  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  what  Bome  of 
the  elements  are  which  must  go  to  make  up  this  knowledge; 
what  their  nature  is,  and  in  what  they  consist.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  know  what  the  actual  efficient  causes  of  any 
given  fever,  or  form  of  fever,  are.  We  must  know  what  that 
agency  or  combination  of  agencies  is,  which,  being  present, 
brings  into  existence,  originates,  sets  in  motion  that  concatena- 
tion of  disordered  actions,  that  complex  combination  of  morbid 
j>roce6ses,  which  constitutes  the  fever.  We  must  know  in  what 
manner  these  agencies  act ;  where  they  make  their  impression ; 
fUt^  in  I  what  the  modifications  consist  which  they  work  in  the 
-raring  organization  and  its  properties.  Of  all  these  things,  we 
"Ibe  utterly  and  profoundly  ignorant.  In  the  second  place,  we 
mjist  know  the  seat  and  character  of  all  these  processes  and  modi- 
fications themselves;  their  peculiarities ;  their  tendencied ;  the 
differences  which  exist  between  them  in  the  several  forms  of 
febrile  disease.    We  must  know  their  relations  to  each  other. 
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We  must  know  whlcb  amongst  them  are  primary  and  essential ; 
which  are  secondary  and  accidental.  We  must  know  the  parts 
which  they  severally  play  in  the  production  of  the  integral  dis- 
ease. Of  these  things,  also,  as  of  the  causes  of  fever  and  their 
mode  of  action,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  we  are  not 
wholly  and  profoundly  ignorant,  we  are  so  to  a  great  extent. 
They  are  but  very  partially  and  imperfectly  known  to  os.  They 
are  known  to  us  rather  analogically,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  by 
comparison  with  other  morbid  processes,  than  absolutely  and 
positively.  We  can  see  wherein  they  differ  in  many  respects 
from  these  other  processes,  and  wherein  they  resemble  them. 
With  these  limitations,  and  under  the  conditions  implied  by  these 
remarks,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  attempt  to  com- 
mence the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  fever.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  it  can  only  be  an  attempt  at  a  commencement. 
We  may  endeavor  to  interpret  the  connection  and  relationship 
which  observation  has  shown  to  exist  between  certain  phenomena 
or  groups  of  phenomena.     We  can  do  nothing  more. 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  even  this  can  be  done 
only  by  confining  ourselves  to  a  single  well-defined  individual 
form  of  fever.  Under  the  simplest  conditions,  and  where  alone 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  at  all  possible,  we  shall  find  this  in- 
terpretation or  theory  sufficiently  obscure  and  difficult.  When 
attempted  as  has  generally  been  the  case  under  other  conditions, 
it  has  proved  utterly  futile ;  when  applied,  as  these  interpretations 
and  theories  have  generally  been  applied,  to  unascertained  and 
imaginary  states  of  the  system,  they  have  always  degenerated, 
necessarily,  into  the  idlest  of  all  conceivable  speculations.  There 
is  no  such  individual  disease  as  that  which  has  always  been  ex* 
pressed,  and  which  is  still  expressed  by  the  term  fever.  How 
then  can  there  be  any  theory  of  fever  7  There  are  many  separate 
diseases,  to  which  this  generio  name  is  properly  enough  applied, 
on  account  of  certain  general  analogies  which  exist  between  them. 
BiU  the  disordered  actions  and  processes  which  constitute  one  of 
these  diseases  may  differ  essentially  ;  andj  as  far  as  we  ccmaseer* 
tainj  in  most  cases  they  do  so  differ  from  those  which  constitute 
an4>ther  of  these  diseases.  The  theory  ofonefevery  then^  must  he 
wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  inapplicable  to  another.  The  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  one  problem  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  other,  or  they  are  present  in  different  propottions* 
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The  word  fever ^  when  tised  as  it  commonly  is  to  designate  a  dis- 
easey  has  no  intelligible  signification.  It  is  wholly  a  creature  of 
the  fancy ;  the  offspring  of  a  false  generalization  and  of  a  spurious 
philosophy.  What,  then,  can  its  theory  be  but  the  shadow  of  a 
shade? 

If  the  true  theory  of  disease  be  such  as  I  have  represented  it, 
we  should  naturally  look  in  its  application  to  any  individual  and 
separate  form  of  disease,  first  and  principally  to  those  phenomena 
which  are  most  constantly  present,  and  which  seem  to  constitute 
its  most  important  elements.  According  to  this  rule,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  the  theory  of  typhoid 
fever,  the  first  inquiry  would  naturally  be,  what  is  the  nature  and 
what  are  the  relations  of  its  characteristic  lesion — ^that  of  the 
elliptiod  plates  of  the  ileum?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions  would  so  far  settle  the  theory  of  the  disease. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  alteration  of  Peyer's  glands  ?  Does 
it  consist  in  an  inflammatory  action,  and  its  results?  If  so,  is  the 
inflammation  common  and  simple ;  or  has  it  something  peculiar 
and  specific  in  its  character?  We  can  hardly  hesitate,  I  think, 
in  attributing  this  lesion  to  inflammation.  We  know  nothing  of 
any  other  morbid  process  that  can  produce  similar  results.  In 
its  early  stages,  we  find  the  tissues  which  are  its  seat  tumefied 
and  reddened;  subsequently,  ulceration  takes  place;  and  if  life 
is  not  destroyed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  restorative 
process  is  set  up  and  the  lesion  removed  by  complete  cicatriza- 
tion. Their  enlargement,  softening,  redness,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  presence  of  pus  in  their  substance,  are  equally  suf- 
jficient  proofis  that  the  affection  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  also 
of  an  inflmnmatory  character.  But  as  to  the  second  point,  it 
seems  to  me  that  aU  the  analogies  in  pathology  tend  to  show 
that  this  inflammation  is  not  eommon^  but  specific.  It  is  cironm- 
seribed^  and  not  difiused,  as  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
tissues  usually  is.  It  does  not  often  lose  itself  gradually,  shading 
eiff  into  healthy  membrane.  The  morbid  process  almost  constantly 
extends  to  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane,  which  is  almost  never 
the  ease  in  common  mucous  inflammation  of  an  acute  character. 
Its  tendency  to  rapid  ulceration,  and  the  appearances  of  some  of 
its  morbid  products,  would  also  seem  to  show  that  it  has  some- 
thing special  and  peculiar  in  its  nature.  Is  it  not  also  philosophi- 
cal and  fair  to  infer  something  in  corroboration  of  these  views 
11 
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life  u  not  destroyed,  in  a  return  to  health;  and,  finally,  this  pro- 
8  is  but  little  under  the  control  of  arc.  It  is  strongly  corro- 
lontiro  of  the  soundness  of  thia  view  that,  in  a  disease  closely 
rL««einbling  this  in  many  of  its  aymptoms,  I  mean  the  contagious 
iTpbus,  there  is  no  constant  local  leaiou  of  any  sort  to  which  the 
(yniptoms  can  be  referred.  Certainly,  it  needs  no  elaborate 
iirgiimeut  to  show  how  clearly  all  these  circumstances  indicate 
Imi  ihe  local  losiona  in  thia  class  of  diseases  are  peculiar  m  their 
I  ■•,  Mctjofidari/  and  dependent  in  their  relations,  constituting 
■'.  primary  and  essential  cause,  but  only  one  of  the  patho- 
^1  rouatituents  of  the  particular  disease*  in  which  titey  seve- 
fit-cur. 

pc  pathologists  have  adopted  the  doctrine  that  the  unknown 
§0f  typhoid  fever  acts  primarily  upon  the  nervous  system, 
X  some  unascertained  lesion  of  innervation,  which,  in  its 
■,p^  ■■■>t  rifle  to  disturbances  and  alterations  in  the  other  or- 
^it{')<:iratn8e9  and  tissues,  and  in  the  fluids  ;  these  aggregate 
j<^i«  and  alterations  constituting  the  disease.     This  doc- 

■  be  the  true  one ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  science  it 
^'garded  as  wholly  hypothetical ;  and  there  are  some 

■  iiins  which  militate  strongly  against  its  probability. 
'    theory  ia  that  which  places  the  primary  and  funda- 

■iiion  in  the  blood.     We  may  be  justified,!  think,  in 

\cast  this  theory  has  more  claims  upon  our  atten- 

rt'  probable,  than  that  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 

ivinonstrated  that,  in  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 

Jiaeasee  to  which  it  is  more  or  less  nearly  allied, 

the  common  presence  in  them  all  of  what  has  been 

''■■'lid  state,  or  the  typhoid  element  in  pathology,  im- 

'--uliar  changes   have   taken   place  in  this   fluid. 

may  have  been  primary  and  essential.     There  ia 

tliink,  at  any  rate,  that  they  play  a  very  important 

iiihology  of  these  diseases.     They  deserve  further 

jiiflY  ought  never  to  be  overlooked ;  but  their 

)  diseases  are  very  far  from  being  ascer- 

I  of  afl^^^^^to  acute  phlegmasia, 

g|ion  and  character 

t  of  tlie  dis- 
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diseases.  I  am  disposed  to  look  favorably  upon  this  partial  re- 
turn of  the  old  humoral  pathology,  and  to  hope  much  from  its 
cultivation  and  development ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  yet 
apply  it  very  confidently  or  extensively  to  the  interpretation  of 
morbid  phenomena.  This  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as 
far  as  we  can  go,  safely  and  philosophically,  in  our  attempt  to 
explain  and  to  account  for  the  morbid  processes  and  alterations 
which  constitute  typhoid  fever ;  or  to  establish,  in  other  words, 
a  theory  of  the  disease. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

TREATMENT. 

TflBRE  are  few  diseases  of  equal  frequency  and  importance^ 
the  treatment  of  which  is  more  unsettled  than  that  of  typhoid 
fever;  and  there  is  certainly  no  disease,  the  therapeutics  of 
which  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  attracted  more  attention 
than  this.  Various,  and  to  some  extent  opposite  modes  of 
management  have  been  adopted  by  different  practitioners ;  they 
have  been  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  most  part  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  spirit,  and  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  uniform  and  satisfactory  method  of  treat- 
ment. There  is  no  unanimity  in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
different  practitioners. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide 
upon  the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  treating  of  the  subject,  in  a 
work  like  the  present.  It  is  impossible,  within  any  reasonable 
limits,  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  different  plans  of  treatment 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  adopted,  or  that  are  still  pur- 
sued, together  with  their  actual  or  alleged  results.  Still,  the 
completeness  of  the  work  and  the  interests  of  humanity  alike 
require  that  the  actual  state  of  our  science  in  this  respect,  the 
sum  and  the  result  of  our  observations  and  researches,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  ascertained,  should  be  fully  and  fairly  stated.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavor  to  do  this,  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  I 
shall  describe  the  several  modes  of  management  which  have  been 
most  extensively  followed,  and  most  thoroughly  studied,  by  those 
leading  and  distinguished  men  who  have  been  most  favorably 
situated  for  the  investigation  of  this  subject.  In  doing  this,  I 
shall  not  often  enter  into  any  detailed  and  particular  statement 
of  the  effects  of  individual  remedies  in  single  cases,  or  upon 
single  symptoms  which  different  physicians  allege  that  they  have 
seen  produced.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purposes  to  state,  in 
genend  terms,  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  analyses. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

DR.  JACESON'S  method  OF  TREATMENT. 

Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  after  having  been  for  many  years  an 
extensive  and  careful  observer  of  typhoid  fever,  both  in  public 
and  in  private  practice,  and  after  an  accurate  and  circumstantial 
re-examination  and  analysis  of  the  effects  of  remedies  upon  the 
disease,  as  they  were  exhibited  in  the  wards  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  arrives  finally  at  the  following  conclusions, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  so  well  in  any  other  way  as  in 
his  own  words.  They  would  suffer  .by  any  alteration  or  abridg- 
ment. 

^^  First,  that,  on  the  attack  of  this  disease,  the  patient  should 
inmiediately  desist  from  labor  and  mental  exertion,  abstain  from 
food,  except  of  the  simplest  liquid  kind,  and  place  himself  in  bed, 
or  at  least  in  a  state  of  repose. 

^^  Second,  that  free  evacuations  should  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  that,  in  doing  this,  a  day  is  important.  It  is  better 
that  they  be  made  the  first  day  than  the  second,  better  on  the 
second  than  the  third ;  but  that  it  is  especially  important  that  they 
should  be  made  as  early  as  the  third  day.  That  an  emetic  of 
tartarized  antimony  should  first  be  given,  and  then  an  active 
cathartic,  or  the  two  in  combination.  If  there  is  constipation  at 
the  time,  an  active  enema,  given  at  first  to  disembarrass  the 
bowels,  would  no  doubt  facilitate  the  action  of  an  emetic.  If  the 
vomiting  and  purging  are  not  followed  by  great  relief,  venesection 
should  be  practised  on  the  following  day,  unless  the  constitution 
should  be  very  feeble,  or  the  case  very  mild. 

'^  Third,  if  the  disease  has  not  subsided  after  the  evacuations, 
tartarized  antimony  should  be  given  every  two  hours  in  increasing 
doses,  after  the  method  of  Odier  of  Greneva.  Meanwhile,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and,  for  two  or  three  of  the  first  days, 
it  would  be  well  that  calomel  should  enter  into  the  medicine  used 
for  this  purpose;  not,  however,  giving  more  than  one  moderate 
dose  in  a  day.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  usually,  after 
the  antimony  has  been  given  for  forty-eight  hours,  this  will  act 
sufficiently  on  the  bowels,  and  that  sometimes  it  must  be  restrained 
by  opium. 
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^^  Fourth,  that,  when  the  disease  subsides  early  under  any 
active  treatment,  it  is  quite  essential  that  the  patient  should  be 
restrained  from  solid  food  for  two  or  three  days,  at  least,  after  he 
has  an  appetite  for  it ;  and  that  he  then  use  vegetable  food  in 
small  quantities,  for  two  or  three  days  more.  Likewise,  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  any  efforts  of  either  body  or  mind 
until  his  convalescence  is  fully  established.  By  this,  it  is  not 
intended  that  he  should  be  confined  wholly  in  bed,  but  that  he 
should  be  confined  to  his  chamber,  and  not  allowed  to  talk  on 
business,  nor  on  any  interesting  subject. 

''Fifth,  that  evacuations,  vomiting  and  purging  at  least,  may 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  the  second  week ;  and  that  per- 
haps some  benefit  may  be  obtained  from  antimony  in  small  doses, 
when  commenced  in  that  week.  But  that,  after  that  period,  no 
active  treatment  should  be  employed,  or  none  which  will  cause 
any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

''Sixth,  as  to  diet.     There  is  no  point  probably  on  which  all 
practitioners  are  more  agreed  than  that  food  should  be  withheld 
from  persons  affected  with  the  disease  in  its  early  period,  except 
only  the  mildest  or  most  bland  liquid  articles.     Probably  food 
would  be  injurious  in  its  early  period,  at  least,  if  it  could  be 
digested.     But  it  cannot  be  digested  perfectly,  and  often  not  at 
all,  and  that  alone  should  forbid  the  use  of  it.     When  the  disease 
is  ^rested  or  mitigated  by  treatment,  it  is  very  certain  that  an 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  food  is  most  commonly  injurious,  and 
that  the  cautions  already  stated  are  not  too  severe.     When,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  fully  reinstated,  he  must  be  allowed  some  extra 
food  for  the  recovery  of  his  flesh  and  strength.     This  must  be  done 
cautiously;  but  an  extreme  and  protracted  abstinence  is  injurious. 
When  the  disease  runs  its  usual  course,  and  the  appetite  for  food 
returns,  is  there  any  danger  in  the  indulgence  of  it  ?     To  this 
question  I  answer,  in  proportion  as  the  return  of  appetite  takes 
plaoe  early,  more  caution  is  necessary.     If  it  takes  place  at  or 
about  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  disease,  if  it  is  tlecided,  and 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  cleaning  of  the  tongue,  almost  any  arti- 
cle which  the  patient  craves  may  be  allowed  him  with  safety. 
The  appetite  is  usually  a  sufficient  guide  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
food ;  but  not  as  to  quantity.     In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  it 
will  be  found  a  most  imcertain  guide  as  to  quantity.     Hence  it 
is  necessary  to  begin  with  small  quantities,  and  to  increase  gra* 
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dually.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  make  the  intervals  long  between 
the  portions  of  solid  food,  which  are  given  in  the  early  period  of 
convalescence.  At  first,  there  should  be  one  portion  of  solid  food 
in  the  day;  the  next  day,  if  everything  is  favorable,  two  portions, 
with  five  or  six  hours  between  them ;  and  two  or  three  days  later, 
watching  the  efiects,  three  meals  may  be  allowed.  But  we  are 
not  merely  to  feel  the  pulse  under  these  circumstances,  to  see  if 
the  fever  has  increased.  The  danger  is  not,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
system  will  be  too  suddenly  nourished.  It  is  that  the  enfeebled 
organs  of  digestion  may  not  be  able  to  digest  the  food.  We  must, 
therefore,  watch  all  the  signs  which  refer  to  those  organs.  Only, 
if  the  head  should  ache,  or  other  organs  be  disturbed,  we  should 
remember  that  the  prominent  signs  of  indigestion  are  often  shown 
elsewhere  than  in  the  stomach,  and  stop  the  food  tiU  it  appears 
whether  this  is  not  now  the  case.  It  is  also  to  be  constantly  re- 
membered that  constipation  of  the  bowels  will  be  followed  by 
indigestion,  and  that  evil  must,  therefore,  be  guarded  against. 

^'  Seventh,  cordials.  On  this,  as  under  the  last  head,  I  must 
give  the  convictions  arising  from  the  most  careful  observations  I 
have  been  able  to  make  in  many  years.  I  cannot  adopt  the  more 
accurate  mode  of  the  numerical  system.  Nor  in  this  case  could 
this  system  be  usefully  followed,  unless  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  each  case.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  we 
should  not  adopt  the  rule  to  give  cordials,  nor  to  withhold  them, 
in  every  case.  When  a  patient  is  induced  to  take  cordials  re- 
luctantly, they  seldom  benefit  him,  and  are  often  followed  by 
injury.  When  he  is  greatly  enfeebled,  at  a  late  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  may  be  safely  asked  if  he  wishes  for.  them,  and  if  he  does 
he  may  try  them ;  they  will  seldom  hurt  him  then,  if  he  takes  no 
more  than  is  grateful  to  him.  When  he  spontaneously  demands 
them,  as  late  as  the  third  week,  they  will  almost  always  be  found 
useful.  Now  in  following  these  rules,  I  have  occasionally  found 
a  patient  who  would  take  a  large  quantity  of  some  cordial  liquor. 
But  this  has  been  rare.  Few  take  them  longer  than  two  or  three 
days,  and  the  majority  of  patients  do  not  take  them  at  all.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  by  cordials  I  mean  vinous  liquors.  I  have 
most*  commonly  found  cider  grateful  in  the  first  instance,  begin- 
ning with  an  ounce,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  increasing  ac- 
cording to  the  effects.  Sound  beer  or  ale  is  more  rarely  but 
sometimes  grateful.    In  patients  much  exhausted,  however,  the 
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strong  foreign  wines,  Bherry,  Fort,  and  Madeira,  are  found  most 
niefiiL  These  articles  may  be  diluted,  or  may  be  employed  to 
season  articles  of  diet,  or  may  be  given  alone,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  patient."^ 

It  may  be  added  here  that  Dr.  Jackson,  during  the  early  period 
of  his  practice,  in  common  with  most  of  the.  New  England  physi- 
cians, made  use  also  of  calomel  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever. 
This  article  generally  made  a  part  of  the  purgative  given  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease. 

It  was  afterwards  continued  in  small  and  frequently  repeated 
doses,  combined,  according  to  circumstances,  with  ipecacuanha, 
or  antimony,  or  opium.  Moderate  ptyalism  was  looked  upon  as 
a  favorable  occurrence,  although  profuse  salivation  was  dreaded. 
Dr.  Jadkson's  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  calomel  was  shaken  a 
few  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  practice ;  when  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  opened,  he  still  resorted  to 
it  occasionally,  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease,  and  par- 
ticularly when  any  secondary  inflammation  supervened ;  but  con- 
fidence in  the  specific  power  of  the  medicine  grew  less  and  less, 
and,  since  1880,  its  use  in  the  hospital  has  been  nearly  abandoned. 
Dr.  Jackson  informs  me  that  his  convictions  of  the  efficacy  of 
emrfy  evacuatiam  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  founded  on  his 
experience  in  private  practice,  are  not  less  strong  than  those 
which  rest  on  the  careful  analysis  which  he  has  made  of  the 
results  of  his  hospital  cases. 

ARTICLE  II. 

DR.  NATHAN  SMITH'S  METHOD. 

I  shall  now  give  a  summary  of  the  mode  of  management  fol- 
lowed in  typhoid  fever  by  the  late  Nathan  Smith.  He  begins 
his  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  this  disease  by  saying  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  single  case  in  which  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  been  able  to  cut  short  and  arrest  its  progress ;  and  that,  in 
all  cases  where  the  disease  is  going  on  regularly  in  its  course^ 
without  any  symptom  denoting  danger,  and  without  any  local 

>  Dr.  Jackson's  Report  on  the  Typhoid  Feyer,  Med.  Com.  of  the  Mass.  Med. 
Soe.,  YoL  tL  part  iL  p.  168,  et  nq. 
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distress,  aotlve  interference  will  be  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  thinks  no  medicine  should 
be  given.  He  also  expresses  his  conyiction  that  all  powerful 
remedies  or  measures  made  use  of  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease are  very  liable  to  do  harm,  and  that  those  patients  who  are 
treated  with  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  fever  do  not  hold  out 
so  well  in  its  latter  stages.  He  says  that  he  has  seen  many 
cases  in  which  persons  in  the  early  stages  of  this  disease  were 
moping  about,  not  very  sick,  but  far  from  being  well,  and  who, 
upon  taking  a  dose  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  have  been  immediately 
confined  to  their  beds.^  He  adds  in  another  place  these  remarks: 
^^  In  cases  of  simple  mild  typhus,  where  there  is  no  nausea  at  the 
stomach,  no  pain  in  that  region,  where  the  heat  is  moderate,  and 
the  pulse  not  greatly  altered  in  frequency,  I  am  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that  we  had  better  leave  the  disease  to  cure  itself,  as  reme- 
dies, especially  powerful  ones,  are  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
good.  In  such  cases,  the  patient  gets  along  better  without 
medicine  than  with ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  pve  him  simple 
diluent  drinks,  a  very  small  quantity  of  farinaceous  food,  and 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  causes  of  irritation." 

Dr.  Smith  opposes  the  plan,  then  adopted  by  some  New  Eng- 
land practitioners,  of  general  and  almost  indiscriminate  blood- 
letting, at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  He  would  bleed 
only  where  there  was  "uncommon  pain  in  the  head,  accompanied 
with  great  heat  in  that  part,  a  sense  of  fulness,  and  a  throbbing 
of  the  temporal  arteries ;  or  marks  of  congestion  in  the  viscera  of 
the  thorax,  such  as  pain  in  one  or  both  sides  of  the  chest,  increased 
by  a  full  inspiration."  Under  these  circumstances,  he  thinks 
that  the  loss  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  will  often 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  enable  the  patient  to  go 
through  it  with  more  safety.  The  immediate  effects  of  bleeding 
have  not  appeared  to  him  very  obvious ;  and  he  says  that,  where 
the  pulse  is  very  frequent,  the  operation  is  seldom  or  never  at- 
tended with  any  advantage. 

Emetics  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Smith  only  where  there  are 
nausea  and  oppression  at  the  stomach,  either  at  the  commence- 
ment or  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  His  favorite  articles 
are  ipecacuanha,  eupatorium,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  given  either 

>  Smith's  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs,  p.  72,  et  teq. 
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Bnglj  or  combined.  Tartrate  of  antimony  he  looks  upon  aa  on 
icapprnpriate  and  unsafe  remedy.  The  bowela,  he  Bftys,  should 
be  kept  open  with  gentle  laxatives,  but  active  and  indiscriminate 
purging  he  considers  hurtful.  Blistere,  according  to  hia  experi- 
ence, aometimeB  relieve  local  pains,  and  are  sometimes  injurious. 
They  may  as  well,  he  thinks,  be  generally  dispensed  with. 
Btimutating  remedies  given  internally,  with  external  heat,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  active  perspiration,  have  always  appeared  to 
liim  to  be  attended  with  bad  conset^uencos,  at  all  periods  of  the 
disease.  Opium,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  rest  and  quietness 
tbmng  the  night,  when  it  is  not  contraindicated  by  high  febrile 
ncitcment  and  pain  in  the  hca^l,  and  in  combination  with  ipeca- 
euanha  and  camphor,  to  restrain  immoderate  diarrhoea,  he  says, 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  He  has  seen  in  many  instances  very 
■erioos  evils  from  the  specific  action  of  mercury,  but  no  benefit. 
Cinchona  he  has  found  to  produce  a  good  effect  in  some  casea 
Trhere  the  surface  was  cold,  and  also  where  there  was  hemorrhage. 
The  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  the  alkalies,  refrigeranls,  as 
they  are  called,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  super-tar trate  and 
nitrate  of  potass,  he  regards  as  unimportant  or  questionable  re- 
medies. 

The  moat  effectual  refrigerant  and  febrifuge,  in  the  hands  of 
I>r.  Smith,  consisted  in  the  free  use  of  cold  water  externally. 
He  is  very  warm  and  decided  in  hia  commendation  of  this  re- 
medial measure.  He  says  that  there  is  nothing  else  so  powerful 
in  allaying  morbid  heat  of  the  surface,  in  diminishing  thirst,  and 
in  quieting  restlessness  and  agitation.  He  directs  the  body  of  the 
patient  to  be  uncovered,  and  then  to  be  sprinkled  or  dashed  re- 
peatedly with  pure  cold  water.  He  allows  cold  water  for  drink, 
as  freely  as  the  patient  may  desire,  during  the  whole  course  of 


Dr.  Smith  closea  hia  account  of  hia  expectant  and  rational  aya- 
tn  of  treatment  in  typhoid  fever  with  the  following  directions 
for  the  general  care  of  the  patient : — 

When  an  individual  is  first  taken  aick  with  typhous  fever,  we 
■hould  expect  a  disease  of  considerable  length,  and  make  our  ar- 
rangements accordingly.  If  the  thing  is  practicable,  he  should 
be  kept  in  a  spacious  room,  the  larger  the  bettor.  His  bed  should 
be  of  straw,  or  husks,  especially  if  it  is  in  the  warm  season ;  and 
it  should  not  be  placed  in  the  corner,  but  brought  out  into  the 
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room.  We  should  contrive  to  have  a  current  of  air  pass  over  the 
bed  by  means  of  doors  and  windows.  *  *  *  la  the  warm  season 
of  the  year,  the  windows  should  be  kept  open  night  and  day. 
All  the  furniture  should  be  removed,  except  such  articles  as  are 
required  for  the  patient's  use.  The  windows  should  be  darkened, 
or  something  opposed  to  the  light,  in  such  a  way  as  to  still  admit 
the  air.  The  room  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  since 
noise  is  injurious,  and  no  more  persons  should  be  admitted  than 
are  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  patient,  which  will,  if  he  is  very 
sick,  require  the  labor  of  more  than  one. 

^'  The  room  should  not  be  carpeted,  and  the  floor  should  be 
often  washed  with  pure  water,  or  soap  and  water;  and  in  the  hot 
season,  it,  as  well  as  the  walls,  may  be  kept  wet  with  water  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day. 

^^  Cleanliness  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  patient's  comfort, 
and  no  dirty  dishes  or  useless  medicines  or  food  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  room.  All  excrementitious  matter  should  be 
removed  immediately.  In  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  the  bed 
and  body  linen  should  be  changed  every  day,  and  in  the  cold, 
every  other  day  at  farthest. 

^^  The  patient's  body  and  limbs  should  be  cleansed  every  day 
with  a  piece  of  sponge  and  warm  water,  or  soap  and  water.  If 
a  male,  he  should  be  shaved  every  day  or  every  alternate  day, 
and  if  a  female  with  long  thick  hair,  it  should  be  cut  off  or  thinned 
so  as  to  leave  but  little  of  it  the  full  length."^ 

ARTICLE  III. 
chomel's  method. 

The  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  has  been,  especially  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  a  subject  of  great  interest  amongst  the  physi- 
cians of  the  large  hospitals  of  Paris.  It  was  in  these  institutions 
that  the  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  and  pathology  of  the  disease 
were  first  thoroughly  studied ;  the  opportunities  which  they  offer 
for  a  careful  trial  and  comparison  of  different  modes  of  manage- 
ment are  unequalled ;  and  these  opportunities  have  been  very 
faithfully  made  use  of  by  a  considerable  number  of  cautious,  accu- 

I  Smith's  Medical  and  Surreal  Memoirs,  pp.  95,  96. 
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rate,  and  philosophical  observera.  Amongst  them  nwiy  be  men- 
tioned, particularly,  and  this  without  making  any  invidious  dis- 
tinction, Cbomel  and  Louis.  Cbomel  has  been  for  many  years 
attached  either  to  La  Charity  or  to  the  II6tel  Dieu ;  he  has 
grown  old  in  the  constant  and  conscientious  study  of  disease  ; 
and  now,  in  the  ripe  maturity  of  age  and  experience,  is  unsur- 
passed, in  the  capital  of  France,  as  a  man  of  practical  sagacity 
and  skill.  I  shall  first  give  a  summary  of  his  practice  iu  this 
disease.' 

His  treatment  is  for  the  most  part  what  is  called  rational  or 
symptomatic ;  that  is,  it  is  adapted,  as  far  as  common  sense  and 
experience  enable  us  to  do  this,  to  the  varying  state  and  condition 
of  the  patient  in  different  forma  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  several 
stages  of  its  progress. 

Simple  and  benign  cases  may  be  very  safely  trusted,  ho  says, 
to  refreshing  drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  currant  water,  orange 
water,  or  pure  water,  taken  at  short  intervals,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  the  patient  may  desire ;  emollient  fomentations  or 
poultices  upon  the  abdomen,  when  this  is  painful ;  sponging  the 
surface  of  the  body  with  vinegar  and-water,  or  cold  affusions,  if 
the  skin  is  hot ;  mucilaginous  injections,  several  times  a  day ; 
cold  applications  to  the  bead,  when  this  is  the  seat  of  pain,  and 
Lot  poultices  or  sinapisms,  if  there  is  a  disposition  to  drowsiness 
and  disturbed  sleep.  These  measures,  combined  with  fresh  air, 
cleanliness,  and  quiet,  will  generally  conduct  tho  patient  safely 
through  this  form  of  tho  disease.  Still,  Chomel  is  inclined  to 
think  that,  even  in  these  oaaes,  a  single  moderate  bleeding  at  the 
mencemcnt  of  the  fever,  while  it  diminishes  somewhat  the 
severity  of  the  headache  and  shortens  the  period  of  its  continu- 
ance, may  also  be  of  some  utility  in  preventing  the  development 
of  ulterior  complications,  and  exert  some  favorable  influence  upon 
the  march  and  termination  of  the  disease.  If  the  headache  or 
the  pains  in  the  abdomen  are  severe,  leeches  may  be  applied 
below  the  mastoid  processes  for  the  former,  and  near  the  anus 
for  the  latter.  If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  they  may  be 
opened  by  some  gentle  laxative ;  if  tho  diarrhoea  is  troublesome, 
it  may  be  moderated  by  rice  water,  injections  of  starch  and  water, 
and  BO  on. 

'  Lepins  lie  Clinique  Medicule.     Tar  X.  F.  Chomel,  p.  44?.  tl  >tq. 
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In  tho  inflommatorj  form  of  the  disease,  Ohomel  adopts  a 
more  decided  antiphlogistic  course,  adapted  to  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  and  to  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  patient.  The  bleed- 
ing is  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  leeches  applied  where  they 
are  indicated,  and  an  entire  abstinence,  even  from  liquid  nourish- 
ment, enforced  upon  the  patient.  When  the  disease  is  marked 
by  bilious  symptoms,  a  yellow  fur  on  the  tongue,  a  bitter  taste, 
nausea,  vomiting  of  bile,  and  constipation,  the  same  general 
course  is  to  be  pursued  as  in  its  simple  form.  Chomel  has  not 
often  resorted,  even  under  these  circumstances,  to  the  use  of 
emetics,  since  he  has  generally  found  that  the  symptoms  just 
enumerated  have  subsided  under  the  simple  hygienic  treatment. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  in  some  of  these  cases,  where  the  dis- 
ease comes  on  suddenly,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
stomach  may  be  oppressed  by  its  contents,  an  early  emetic  would 
be  useful.  Ghomel's  mucous  variety  of  typhoid  fever  is  too  in- 
distinctly marked  to  make  it  necessary  to  notice  the  slight  modi- 
fications of  treatment  which  he  thinks  it  may  require.  In  the 
ataxic  form  of  the  disease,  there  are  no  uniform  rational  indica- 
tions. If  it  is  attended  with  highly  inflammatory  symptoms, 
the  active  antiphlogistic  course  is  to  be  pursued;  if  it  is  attended 
with  great  debility,  tonics  and  cordials  are  to  be  given. 

In  the  adynamic  form  of  the  disease,  Chomel  adopts  a  decided 
tonic  and  stimulant  treatment,  adapted  in  activity  to  the  degree 
of  prostration  and  debility.  He  speaks  with  great  confidence  of 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  this  course,  in  these  cases.  Where 
the  failure  of  muscular  strength  is  extreme,  indicated  by  the  dif- 
ficulty and  languor  of  all  the  voluntary  motions ;  the  feebleness 
of  the  voice ;  the  sinking  of  the  features ;  the  fetor  of  the  breath; 
sighing  and  faintness  on  assuming  the  sitting  posture ;  smallness 
and  weakness  of  the  pulse ;  and  coolness  or  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face; it  is  necessary  to  administer,  more  or  less  freely,  according 
to  the  number  and  gravity  of  these  symptoms,  tonics,  aromatics, 
and  cordials.  Amongst  these,  the  most  important  are  cinchona, 
wine,  camphor,  and  ether.  Chomel  prefers  the  cinchona,  in  the 
form  of  the  extract,  administered  in  an  aromatic  potion,  to  the 
amount  of  one  or  two  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  also 
employs  it  in  decoction  or  infusion,  sweetened  with  lemon  syniqp. 
He  doubts  whether  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  of  equal  efficacy  as 
a  tonic ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  frequently 
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attending  the  adminiBtrfttion  of  the  extract,  especially  in  large 
qnantitieB,  he  still  prefers  it  to  the  former.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  cinchona  is  employed  in  this  manner,  he  uses  it,  either 
in  decoction,  or  in  extract,  in  the  form  of  enemata. 

While  the  adynamic  phenomena  already  enumerated  are  only 
moderate  in  degree,  and  before  the  necessity  for  the  free  use  of 
cindiona  has  yet  appeared,  the  lighter  wines,  such  as  those  of 
Bordeaux  and  Burgundy,  may  be  given :  when  these  phenomena 
are  more  strongly  marked,  the  stronger  wines,  such  as  Madeira, 
Sheny,  and  Fort,  must  be  resorted  to.  These  may  be  given  to 
the  patient  in  his  drinks ;  or,  as  is  best  in  the  more  grave  cases, 
midiluied.  The  quantity  to  be  administered  must  depend,  of 
ooiurse,  upon  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  calling  for  its  use. 
A  tablflspoonful  of  one  of  the  strong  wines  may  be  given  at  in- 
tervals <k  from  one  to  three  or  four  hours.  The  effects  of  these 
remedies  must  be  carefully  watched ;  and  if  they  produce  febrile 
heat,  and  restlessness,  pain  in  the  head,  or  any  other  obvious 
loeal  disturbance,  their  use  must  be  suspended,  or  modified.  It 
wiU  not  often  be  either  necessary  or  safe  to  resort  to  them  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  disease ;  although  such  will  sometimes  be  the 
caae.  It  is  commonly  during  the  second  or  third  week,  or  even 
later,  that  this  tonic  and  stimulant  medication  is  called  for ;  and 
it  is  often  a  nice  point,  in  the  therapeutics  of  typhoid  fever,  to 
INiie  upon  the  exact  period  when  it  is  required  and  will  be  borne. 
Etber  is  to  be  used  when  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  rapid 
and  immediate  stimulation ;  Ghomel  also  occasionally  combines  it 
with  the  nuxtore  of  the  extract  of  cinchona.  Camphor  he  rarely 
uses,  eixoept  as  an  ingredient  in  the  tonic  injections.  In  extreme 
Oi^es,  where  there  is  a  combination  of  the  ataxic  and  adynamic 
elements,  he  reconmiends  the  use  of  musk  in  large  doses,  by  the 
mouth  and  by  injection.^  He  speaks  more  decidedly  of  the  evils 
attending  the  application  of  blisters,  than  of  any  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them. 

!Ehe  epifltajds  will  not  often  require  any  special  attention.  If 
it  ia  at  aU  copious,  the  application  of  a  cold  astringent  solution 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  arrest  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
u  neoesMry  to  resort  to  mechanical  compression,  by  plugging  up 
tiie  Doetrils.    To  control  the  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  Oho- 

1  Chuntie  MWcale  de  PariB,  March,  1S85. 
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mel  recommends  iced  water  for  drink  in  injections,  and  applied 
upon  the  abdomen;  lemonade,  and  the  extract  of  rhatany.  The 
formation  of  ulcers  shonld  be  guarded  against,  by  avoiding  con- 
stant pressure  upon  those  points  where  they  are  most  liable  to 
occur ;  and  when  once  formed,  they  should  be  protected  from 
irritation,  and  properly  dressed.  Local  inflammations,  occurring 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  or  when  the  debility  and  pros- 
tration are  not  strongly  marked,  are  to  be  met  by  lociJ  and  gene- 
ral bleeding,  adapted  to  the  circimistances  of  the  case.  If  the 
patient  is  in  a  condition  not  likely  to  tolerate  these  measures, 
dry  cupping  and  sinapisms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  most  commonly  a  pneumonia,  may  be  substituted. 
When  these  complications  take  place  during  the  adynamic  period, 
or  in  the  adynamic  form  of  the  disease,  they  do  not  contraindicate 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics.  The  local  inflammation  under 
these  circumstances  will  be  more  surely  relieved,  or  enabled  to 
relieve  itself,  by  a  removal  of  the  extreme  general  debility,  through 
the  agency  of  a  tonic  medication,  than  by  t^e  abstraction  of  blood. 
Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  to  be  treated  after  the  manner  of 
Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  of  Dublin;  by  entire  abstinence  firom 
drinks  and  food ;  absolute  rest;  and  large  and  repeated  do9e%  of 
opium.  In  the  management  of  the  patient  during  convalescenoe, 
Ghomel  urges  the  importance  of  a  mild  diet  and  the  avoidance  of 
fatigue ;  and  in  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  some  obstacle  to  the 
entire  re-establishment  of  health,  he  recommends  a  removal  from 
the  city  to  the  country. 

In  1831,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  young  physician  who  attended 
his  clinical  lectures  at  the  HStel  Dieu,  Ghomel  commenced  the 
trial  of  chloride  of  soda  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  He 
did  not  change  in  any  other  respect  his  system  of  management, 
but  superadded  the  use  of  this  remedy  to  the  rational  plan  of 
treatment  which  has  just  been  described.  He  administered  the 
chloride  in  a  sweetened  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  containing  from 
one  grain  to  one  grain  and  a  half  to  the  ounce.  Of  this  solution, 
his  patients  generally  took  fromfifty  to  ninety  ounces  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Injections  of  the  same  solution  were  given  morning 
and  night ;  the  body  of  the  patient  was  freely  washed,  several 
times  a  day,  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  in  water ;  poultices 
moistened  with  it  were  applied  to  the  abdomen ;  the  bedclothing 
was  sprinkled  with  it;  and  vessels  containing  it  were  placed 
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under  the  bed.  In  order  to  test  as  nearly  sa  possible  the  valne 
of  this  specific  medication,  it  was  mostly  confined  to  well-defined 
eases,  at  least  of  sufficient  severity  to  be  attended  with  some  dan- 
ger ;  and  in  which  it  could  be  applied  at  the  beginning  or  early 
in  the  disease.  The  results  of  this  plan  in  the  hands  of  Chomel, 
firom  1881  to  1834,  the  year  in  which  his  work  on  typhoid  fever 
was  published,  were  various  and  not  very  decisive.  In  that  work, 
however,  he  expresses  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  Finally,  although  the  re- 
sults of  this  treatment  have  been  very  different  in  different  years, 
it  has  still  been  attended  with  more  success  than  any  other.  Se- 
veral distinguiished  practitioners  have  informed  us  that  they  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  We  shall  continue,  then,  our 
trials  with  a  mode  of  treatment  which,  combined  with  the  rational 
method,  has  thus  far  given  us,  notwithstanding  its  failures,  more 
satisfaetory  results  than  any  other."  Subsequent  to  this,  how; 
ever,  in  1885,  with  a  frankness,  a  conscientiousness,  a  single- 
minded  regard  for  the  truth  which  it  is  beautiful  to  witness,  he 
says:  ^^  The  hopes  which  our  first  trials  with  the  chloride  had 
permitted  us  to  conceive  have  not  been  realized.  The  results 
which  have  thus  far  been  obtained  are  not  sufficiently  encourag- 
ing to  justify  us  in  the  expectation  of  continuing  our  trials  with 
much  chance  of  success."^ 


ARTICLE  IV. 

LOUIS'S  MBTHOD. 

Louis,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Mesearehes  an  Typhoid 
Feoer^  published  in  1841,  seems  somewhat  undecided  in  his 
opinion  upon  the  therapeutics  of  the  disease.'  He  hesitates  be- 
tween the  rational  method  which  he  had  generally  fdlowed,  and 
the  purgative  plan  adopted  by  De  Larroque.  Putting  the  latter 
out  of  consideration  for  the  present,  Louis,  after  a  very  careful 
and  thorough  examination  and  analysis  of  the  effects  of  remedies, 
finally  fixed  upon  the  following  general  plan  of  treatment,  as  the 
best  that  could  be  pursued  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
iqkm  this  subject. 

>  Ia  Laneette  Fran^aise.    Angnst,  1886. 

'  Louis  on  Typhoid  Ferer,  toI.  ii.  p.  879,  el  uq.,  2d  ed. 
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Earlj  in  the  disease,  and  at  any  rate  withm  tlie  first  ten  or 
twelve  days,  he  resorts  to  general  bloodletting,  its  extent  and 
repetition  to  be  proportionate  to  the  strength  and  rigor  of  the 
patient  and  the  severity  of  the  disease.  If  die  ease  is  mild,  or  of 
moderate  severity,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient  not  very 
robost,  a  single  bleeding  of  twelve  omices  will  be  soffident;  in 
other  cases  of  greater  severity,  and  where  the  constitotion  is  sound 
and  vigorous,  the  bleeding  should  be  somewhat  more  copiooB,  and 
■repeated  onoe  or  twice.  Louis  is  satisfied  that  this  remedy, 
withip  these  limits,  is  generally  useful  in  shortening  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  days  the  average  duration ;  in  diminishing  the  gravi^^ 
and  of  course  in  lessening  somewhat  the  mortality,  of  the  disease. 
Aft^  the  fifteenth  day,  in  severe  cases,  and  at  an  earlier  period 
in  mild  ones,  where  there  is  but  moderate  febrile  excitement, 
bloodletting  should  not  bepractised.  Under  these  circumstances, 
^the  operation  does  no  good,  and  retards  instead  of  hastening  the 
period  of  convalescence.  Louis  has  not  found  the  immediate 
effects  of  bloodletting,  either  upon  the  general  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease or  upon  any  of  the  single  symptoms,  to  be  rerj  marked  or 
obvious.  In  some  cases,  the  operation  is  followed,  either  at  onee 
or  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  an  amelioration  of  one 
or  more  of  the  most  urgent  symptoms :  in  some  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  followed  by  their  aggravation ;  and  furthermore,  these 
changes  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  are  such  as  frequently 
occur  where  blood-letting  has  not  been  resorted  to,  and  where, 
indeed,  no  active  medication  has  been  used. 

This  measure  is  to  be  aided  by  suitable  drinks,  emollient  ene- 
mata,  and  cool  fresh  air.  The  drinks  should  consist  of  sweetened 
gum  water,  or  of  this  in  combination  with  artificial  Seltaer  water, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  99iey 
should  be  given  in  large  quantities,  as  freely  as  the  patient  may 
desire.  Mucilaginous  enemata  are  to  be  given  once  a  day,  during 
the  early  period  of  the  disease ;  and  subsequently  when  the  diar- 
rhoea is  troublesome,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If,  notwith- 
standing their  use,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  continue  to  be 
frequent  and  debilitating,  a  small  injection  containing  a  few  dit^ 
of  laudanum  should  be  substituted. 

Tonics  are  considered  by  Louis  not  only  very  useful,  but  very 
necessary,  under  certain  circumstances.  When  the  general  febrile 
excitement  has  subsided ;  when  the  prostration  of  strength  is 
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extreme;  when  the  pulse  ia  only  moderately  accelerated,  or  not 
at  all ;  when  there  is  slight  diarrhoea,  and  little  or  no  tympanitee ; 
they  should  be  at  once  and  freely  resorted  to.  Louis  prefers  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  to  any  other  article,  given  in  an  aromatic  or 
mucilaginons  draught,  in  doaea  of  from  eight  to  twenty  grains. 
He  gives  the  patient  at  the  same  time  a  sweetened  infusion  of 
cinchona  for  drink ;  and  if  there  is  diarrhoea,  he  makes  use  of 
tonic  and  astringent  injections. 

Louis  dismisseB  blisters  from  his  plan  of  treatment  with  strong 
and  nnquahfied  condemnation.  He  says  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  of  any  benefit,  and  that  not  unfrequently  they  add 
to  the  gravity,  the  inconveniences,  and  danger  of  the  disease. 
For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  he  has  abandoned  them  entirely. 
He  recommends  opium,  after  the  method  of  Graves  and  Stokes, 
in  cases  of  perforation  of  the  intestine,  though  in  smaller  doses. 
He  reports  a  case,  probably  of  this  accident,  which  occurred  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu  in  1840,  and  which  was  cured  by  this  method. 
Opium,  ho  thinks,  is  also  of  use  in  allaying  some  of  the  nervous 
symptoms;  such  as  twitching  of  the  tendons  and  slight  delirium, 
when  the  febrile  excitement  is  not  very  high.  When  the  delirium, 
is  violent,  he  has  seen  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  use  of  leeches,. 
or  the  application  of  ice  to  the  head ;  but  he  recommends,  in  this 
case,  if  the  face  is  flushed,  even  if  the  disease  has  reached  its 
twelfth  or  fifteenth  day,  and  even  if  the  patient  has  already  been 
twice  bled,  another  moderate  bleeding.  When  the  meteorism  is 
extreme,  he  thinks  it  may  eometimos  be  diminished  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  enemata,  consisting  of  magnesia  in  an  infusion  of 
flaxseed.  In  grave  cases,  the  condition  of  the  bladder  should  be 
carefully  watched  from  day  to  day,  and  retention  of  urine  guarded 
against.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  his  observations  upon  the 
importance  of  rest,  cleanliness,  and  free  ventilation,  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease ;  and  of  light  diet  and  the  avoidance  of 
fatigue  during  convalescence. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  Louis  makes  use  of  the  following 
words :  "  It  results  from  all  that  precedes,  upon  the  effects  of  the 
principal  therapeutic  agents  at  present  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever,  that  these  agents  possess  a  favorable  though 
limited  influence  upon  the  march  and  termination  of  the  disease ; 
and  that  an  impartial  examination  of  facts  points  out,  with  a  good 
degree   of  precision,  the  best  method  of  employing  the  three 
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principal  means  which  experience  has  placed  in  our  hands ;  to  wit, 
bloodletting,  evacuants,  and  tonics.  Furthermore,  the  limited 
degree  of  success  which  has  thus  far  been  obtained  ought  not 
to  discourage  the  friends  of  science,  nor  prevent  them  from  hoping 
that  a  more  appropriate  and  successful  treatment  of  this  disease 
will  yet  be  discovered.  Who  could  have  foreseen  the  effects  of 
opium,  of  cinchona,  ,or  the  preservative  power  of  the  vaccine 
virus  ?  What  accident  and  observation  have  hitherto  done  they 
are  still  able  to  do,  without  doubt  they  still  will  do ;  and  thera- 
peutics, like  the  other  parts  of  science,  ought  to  hope  and  to 
expect  everything  from  observation." 

ARTICLE  V. 

bouillaud's  method. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  Bouillaud  introduced  a  mode  of 
practice  in  the  treatment  of  all  acute  diseases,  and  amongst  them 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  he  claims  to  be  of  his  own  discovery, 
and  which  he  claims  also  to  have  been  attended  with  extraordi- 
nary success.  This  mode  consists  in  copipus  and  frequently  re- 
peated abstractions  of  blood,  and  in  the  application  of  leeches  or 
of  scarified  cups  in  the  intervals.^  The  number  of  his  bleedings 
varies  from  one  to  five  or  six,  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces 
each ;  and  nearly  or  quite  an  equal  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  from 
the  patient  by  means  of  leeches  or  cups.  This  lavish  waste  of 
the  vital  fluid  is  not  confined  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease, 
since  many  of  the  patients  who  are  subjected  to  it  are  not  re- 
ceived into  the  hospital  until  the  second  week  of  the  fever.  The 
average  day,  indeed,  is  as  late  as  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth. 
This  method  he  calls  that  of  bleeding  coup  sur  coup^  blow  upon 
blow,  or  dash  upon  dash,  or  again  and  again.  He  claims  to  have 
reduced  the  practice  of  bloodletting  in  acute  diseases  to  an  esta- 
blished formula.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  ho  aba  an- 
nounces, in  loud  and  confident  tones,  that  %u^ce%9  or  cure  i»  the 
law ;  failure  or  death  the  exception.  He  claims  for  his  new 
method  an  almost  infinite  degree  of  superiority  over  those  generally 

>  Essai  sur  la  Philosophie  M^cale,  etc.  Par  J.  Bouillaud,  p.  412,  el  teq. 
Bruxelles,  1836. 
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in  use;  and  that  the  actual  average  mortality,  under  it,  is  less 
than  half  as  great  as  under  the  old  and  generally  adopted  plans. 
The  bold  and  arrogant  terms  in  which  these  high  pretensions 
irere  put  forth,  the  ofifensive  freedom  of  Bouillaud's  rematks  upon 
the  practice  of  his  contemporaries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  the  interests  of  humanity  and  science, 
soon  led  to  a  thorough  examination  and  a  discussion,  generally 
warm  and  sometimes  intemperate,  of  his  claims.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  a  history  of  these  proceedings.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  say  that  his  statistical  tables  were 
rectified^  his  mistaken  diagnoses  were  corrected,  and  the  positive 
results  of  his  practice  shown  to  be  in  no  degree  more  favorable 
than  those  of  other  physicians;  probably  less  so.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  that  if  Bouillaud  has 
failed  to  establish  the  superiority  of  free  and  repeated  bleeding  in 
the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  he  seems  at  least  to  have  shown 
that  the  practice  is  borne  in  this  disease  with  a  greater  degree  of 
impunity,  and  is  attended  with  less  danger,  than  had  generally 
been  supposed  possible. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

DB  LARROQUE'S  METHOD. 

There  is  still  another  exclusive  mode  of  treatment,  very  unlike 
that  of  Bouillaud,  which  has  been  pretty  extensively  followed 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  I  mean 
that  by  evacuants,  and  principally  by  purgatives.  The  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  reign  of  the  Broussaisian  doctrine  of  fevers,  in  Paris, 
had  almost  entirely  banished  emetics  and  purgatives  from  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases.  Their  use  was  formally  and  abso- 
lutely proscribed.  It  was  murderous  and  incendiary  to  give 
either  one  or  the /Other.  After  this  medico-doctrinal  dynasty  had 
had  its  day  and  gone  by,  therapeutics  became  gradually  more 
eclectic  and  less  exclusive.  Different  modes  of  practice  were 
adopted  by  different  physicians  in  the  same  disease ;  and  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  discovered  that  the  fears  which  had  so  univer- 
sally prevailed,  founded  upon  theoretical  considerations,  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  purgatives,  were  either  without  foundation  or 
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very  much  exaggerated.  Lerminier  of  Paris,  and  Bretonneau  of 
Tours,  had  occasionally  made  use  of  purgatives  in  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever;  but  M.  De  Larroque,  a  physician  of  the  Necker 
Hospital,  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  evacuant  or  emetico-cathartic 
plan  as  a  general  and  almost' exclusive  mode  of  treatment,  in  this 
disease.  He  commenced  his  trial  of  this  method  in  1881,  since 
which  time  it  halt  been  more  or  less  extensively  followed  by  Pie- 
dagnel  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  Andral  at  La  Charity,  Louis  at  La 
Piti^,  and  by  others.  The  plan  adopted  by  De  Larroque  is  the 
following :  He  usually  commences  his  treatment  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  active  antimonial  emetic;  and  this  is  to  be  repeated 
until  free  vomiting  is  procured.  The  operation  of  the  emetic  is 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  the  use  of  purgatives,  without  much 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  bowels j  the  condition  of  the  patienty  or  the 
period  of  the  disease;  and  these  are  to  be  continiied  regularly  up 
to  the  time  of  convalescence.  His  principal  articles  are  Seidliti 
water,  castor  oil,  and  calomel.  To  these  remedies,  he  adds  emol- 
lient poultices  to  the  abdomen,  when  there  is  pain  in  this  region; 
mucilaginous  injections,  morning  and  night;  acidulated  drinks; 
and,  when  the  febrile  excitement  subsides,  light  tonics.  Louis,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Researches^  expresses  himself  pretty 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  purgative  treatment.  He  himself  made 
use  mostly  of  Seidlitz  water,  and  he  thinks  that  his  success  with 
this  method  was  greater  than  with  his  former  practice. 

Barthez  and  Billiet  are  opposed  to  the  purgative  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  children ;  they  think  it  increases  the  danger  of  enteritis. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  fore- 
going systematic  methods  of  treatment,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
in  conclusion  some  few  individual  remedies,  and  their  applica- 
tion, which  have  been  recommended  by  different  practitioners. 
M.  Barthez  and  M.  Fouquier  amongst  the  French,  and  Drs.  Dob- 
ler  and  Skoda  amongst  the  Germans,  have  made  use  of  alum ; 
supposing  that  it  might  act  directly  in  retarding  the  progress  and 
in  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  intestinal  lesion.     I  am  not 
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aware  that  there  is  yet  any  satisfactory  proof  of  its  utility.  Dr. 
Gerhard  thinks  that,  in  mild  cases,  gentle  pnrgatiyes,  such  as  a 
few  grains  of  blue  pill,  followed  by  castor  oil  or  Seidlitz  powder, 
shonld  always  be  given  at  first,  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  that 
whenever  constipation  is  present,  the  repetition  of  the  laxative  is 
Qsefiil.  K  the  dizziness  and  headache  are  troublesome,  he  says 
that  they  may  be  removed,  or  greatly  relieved,  by  cupping,  by  a 
mustard  pediluvium,  or  by  a  blister  to  the  nucha.  From  the  latter 
application,  when  properly  timed,  that  is,  after  the  active  febrile 
excitement  has  subsided.  Dr.  Gerhard  has  never  known  any  injury 
to  result,  and  he  has  generally  found  it  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
moderate  cerebral-  symptoms.  In  both  severe  and  mild  cases, 
towards  the  decline  of  the  disease — ^that  is,  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week  if  it  be  severe,  and  a  little  earlier  if  it  be  mild — he 
makes  use  of  small  doses  of  calomel,  or  of  blue  pill,  combined 
with  ipecacuanha,  and  with  a  minute  quantity  of  opium,  if  the 
diarrhcea  is  troublesome.  One  or  two  discharges  from  the  bowels 
daily,  he  thinks,  are>of  service  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.^  In 
cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  I  always  make  free  use  of 
opium  and  sugar  of  lead,  and  generally  with  entire  success. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  unsettled  and  discordant  state  of 
the  professional  mind  in  regard  to  the  therapeutics  of  typhoid 
fever.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  multiply  and  strengthen 
the  proofs  of  this  truth,  already  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fore- 
going details.  This,  however,  would  be  but  an  unprofitable  labor, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  no  practical  value.  Under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  amidst  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  conflicting  opinions,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
not  now  justified  in  the  use  of  any  ultra  or  exclusive  system  of 
treatment;  like  that,  for  instance,  of  Bouillaud,  or  De  Larroque. 
For  the  present,  our  management  of  the  disease  must  be  eclectic 
and  rational,  not  exclusive  and  specific.  In  its  early  stages, 
unless  in  cases  where  there  may  be  special  contraindications,  it 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  moderate  antiphlogistic 
course  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted ;  and  that  active  emetico- 
cathartics,  if  used  at  all,  ought  to  be  used  at  this  same  early 
period.     In  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease,  a  mild  altera- 

'  Medical  Examiner,  toL  iy.  pp.  160, 161. 
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tire  and  rational  plan,  keeping  the  bowels  moderately  loose  by 
laxatives  when  this  is  necessary,  and  meeting  particular  symp* 
toms  with  such  remedies  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  most 
suitable,  would  appear  to  be  most  appropriate  and  successful. 
After  the  first  few  days,  in  cases  of  moderate  or  average  severity, 
with  no  special  or  urgent  indication,  it  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that 
all  treatment  in  any  way  decidedly  active  or  perturbating  is  to 
be  avoided.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  in  all  such  cases  is 
towards  a  natural  termination  in  health ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  dangerous  complications  which  are  liable  to  occur  can 
be  prevented  by  any  active  interference.  In  all  grave  cases,  and 
especially  when  stupor  or  delirium  is  present,  the  region  of  the 
bladder  should  be  carefully  examined  every  day,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  distension  of  the  organ  by  urine.  I  may  re- 
mark in  this  connection,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said, 
that  carelessness  or  indifference  in  the  management  of  the  disease, 
growing  out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  opinion  in  relation  to  its 
treatment,  and  of  the  limited  control  which  we  possess  over  it, 
would  be  as  criminal  a  dereliction  of  duty  as  it  would  be  unbe* 
coming  in  a  cultivator  of  the  science  and  a  practitioner  of  the 
art  of  medicine.^ 

We  may  hope  that  our  treatment  of  this  disease  will  yet  become 
more  successful  and  more  uniform ;  more  exact  in  its  application, 
and  more  positive  in  its  results.  Many  ^^  ministers  and  inter- 
preters of  nature,"  faithful  to  their  high  vocation,  and  competent 
to  its  duties,  are  zealously  and  patiently  occupied  in  endeavoring 
to  accomplish  this  end.  Guided  by  a  sound  philosophy,  relying 
upon  the  one  great  means  of  ascertaining  the  properties  and 

*  It  is  both  interesting  and  gratifying  to  see  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
of  some  of  the  continental  practitioners  of  the  last  century,  in  the  management  of 
this  disease.  Burserius,  after  having  given  a  most  excellent  description  of  the 
feyer,  recommends  moderate  bleeding  where  there  is  much  excitement,  a  mild 
emetic  at  the  commencement,  diluent  drinks,  and  then  says :  *'But  a  simple  plan 
of  cure,  if  it  is  to  be  recommended  in  any  case,  is  certainly  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  For  the  less  the  operations  of  nature  are  disturbed  by  art,  the  milder 
and  safer  the  remedies  we  employ  are,  the  more  successfully  do  we  restore  the 
patient's  health.^' — Institutions  Pract  Med.,  yoI.  i.  p.  606.  And  again,  he  adds: 
*'  The  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  alone,  and  time,  perform  great  part  of  the  cure. 
The  poorer  people,  generally  content  with  patience  and  proper  attention  to  the 
regulation  of  the  diet,  despising  all  kinds  of  drugs,  recover  more  certainly." — 
Ibid.,  530. 
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relations  of  all  forms  of  matter,  inorganic  and  organic,  that  of 
observation,  they  or  their  successors  may  yet  find,  by  persevering 
experiment  or  fortunate  discovery,  methods  of  modifying  the 
living  organization,  and  of  correcting  its  disordered  actions,  which 
shall  give  us  a  much  greater  control  over  the  disease  than  we  are 
now  able  to  exert. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

DEFINITION. 

We  may,  provisionally  at  least,  adopt  the  following  definition 
of  the  disease,  the  natural  history  of  which  has  now  been  given. 

Typhoid  fever  is  an  acnte  affection ;  occorring  most  frequently 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years,  sufficiently  often 
previous  to  the  former  period,  and  but  rarely  after  the  fortieth 
year  of  life;  attacking,  at  least  in  cities  and  amongst  adults,  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances,  persons  who  are  recent  residents ; 
occasionally,  and  under  certain  conditions,  capable  of  transmission 
from  one  individual  to  another ;  rarely  occurring  twice  in  the  same 
person ;  more  common  in  certain  countries  than  in  others,  but 
not  confined,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  any  geographical  localitiea 
or  regions  ;  prevailing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  all  cli* 
mates,  but  more  common  in  the  autumn  than  at  other  periods, 
and  in  temperate  and  northern  than  in  southern  and  hot  latitudes; 
sometimes  sudden  and  sometimes  gradual  in  its  access ;  attended 
at  its  commencement  with  chills  or  rigors,  not  commonly  very 
severe,  and  usually  repeated,  at  uncertain  intervals,  for  the  first 
few  days ;  then,  with  more  or  less  feverish  heat  of  the  skin ; 
generally,  with  increased  quickness  of  the  pulse;  somewhat 
accelerated  respiration ;  slight,  dry  cough ;  an  extensive  sono- 
rous or  sibilant  rhonchus;  with  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbs ;  loss  of  the  vigor,  and  in  grave  cases  perversion  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind ;  dull  expression  of  the  countenance ;  more 
or  less  somnolence  or  watchfulness;  giddiness  or  dizziness;  ring- 
ing, roaring,  or  buzzing  in  the  ears ;  occasional  epistaxis ;  great 
loss  of  muscular  strength ;  in  grave  cases,  with  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  forearms  and  hands; 
with  entire  loss  of  appetite,  and  with  thirst;  sometimes  with 
nearly  a  natural  appearance  of  the  tongue,  and  at  others  with 
a  red,  dark,  dry,  glutinous,  cracked,  trembling  state  of  this 
organ ;  sordes  upon  the  teeth  and  gums ;  occasional  nausea  and 
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vomiting;  frequent  diarrhoea ;  abdominal  pains  and  tendernesB; 
these  latter  not  onfrequently  moat  marked  in  the  right  iliac 
region ;  dulneaa  on  percusBion  over  the  spleen ;  meteoric  die- 
teneion  or  rigidity  of  the  abdomen ;  the  skin,  particularly  of  the 
front  part  of  the  body,  being  usually  the  aoat,  in  the  course  of 
the  second  and  third  weeks  of  the  disease,  of  a  peculiar  eruption, 
not  commonly  abundsjit,  consisting  of  small,  circular,  or  oral 
spots,  of  a  bright  rose  color,  slightly  elevated  above  the  aurround- 
ing  surface,  and  readily  disappearing  under  pressure;  coming 
out  successively  one  after  another  for  several  days,  remaining 
usually  for  somewhat  more  than  a  week,  and  successively  and 
gradually  fading  away  and  finally  disappearing ;  the  blood,  when 
drawn  from  the  body,  having  its  proportion  of  fibrine  diminished 
in  a  degree  closely  corresponding  to  the  gravity  of  the  affection: 
which  symptoms  differ  very  widely  in  their  duration,  in  their 
march,  in  their  severity,  and  in  their  combinations,  in  different 
cases ;  no  one  of  which  is  invariably  met  with,  and  several  of 
which  are  frequently  wonting ;  but  enough  of  which  are  almost 
always  present  to  characterize  the  disease:  which  symptoms, 
furthermore,  may  either  gradually  diminish  in  severity,  and  finally 
disappear,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  disease, 
or  may  increase  in  severity  and  terminate  in  death  between  the 
seventh  and  the  fortieth  day  from  their  access :  the  bodies  of 
patients  exhibiting  on  examination  after  death,  in  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  various  pathological  chajiges  in  the  brain, 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  liver ;  but  in  most  cases  enlargement 
or  softening,  or  both,  of  the  spleen ;  and  in  all  coses  thickening 
or  redness,  or  a  morbid  deposition  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  or  ulcerotion,  or  all  these  changes,  of  the  elliptical  plates 
of  the  ileum ;  with  enlargement,  redness,  and  soflening  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  corresponding  in  their  position  to  the  altered 
intestinal  follicles  :  which  disease,  thus  characterized  and  defined, 
differs  essentially  from  all  others,  in  its  causes,  in  its  symptoms, 
in  its  lesions;  and  is,  in  the  present  stote  of  our  knowledge,  only 
to  a  limited  extent  under  the  influence  or  control  of  art. 
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being  cases  of  fever.     The  preliminary  observations  are  to  a  great 
extent  speculative  and  hypothetical. 

A  Practical  JEsaay  an  Tjfphaus  Fever.  By  Nathan  Smith, 
3f.  D.  ^he  anthor  of  this  modest  and  unpretending  easay  was 
an  extensive  and  distinguished  teacher  and  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  throughout  many  portions  of  the  New  England 
States  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  He  waa 
a  remarkable  man ;  and  his  name  stands  worthily  and  .fitly  .by  the 
side  of  those  of  Huxham,  Pnngle,  and  Blane.  My  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  essay  above  mentioned  has  been  already  jrafficiently 
attested,  by  the  incorporation  into  my  book  of  a  large  portion  of 
its  matter.  To  an  American  practitioner,  it  is  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  the  modem  English  treatises  on  fever  put  togeth^; 
for  this  simple  ^peason,  if  for  no  other,  that  it  deals  with 'the  form 
of  disease  with  which  he  is  £B.miliar— which  the  English  treatises 
do  not  do.  Nathan  Smith  was  a  ahrewd,  clear-headed,  patimit, 
and  careful  student  of  nature — ^his  vision  undazzled  and  his  judg- 
ment never  perverted  by  fanciful. speculations;  and  the  labor  of 
my  book  will  not  be  wholly  lost  if  it  succeeds  in. some  degree  in 
calling  back  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  ihis  neglected  and 
almost  forgotten  pages.     The  essay  was  published  in  1824. 

Anatomicalj  Pathological^  and  Therapeutical  RtaeareheM.  icpcm 
the  diaeoBe  known  under  the  names  of  Q-Oitro-JEnteritis ;  Putrid, 
Adynamic,  Ataxic,  and  Typhoid  Fever.  By  P.  Oh.  A.  Z/omM, 
2  vols.  PariSy  1829.  This  is  the  great  work  of  L9uis,  to  which 
reference  has  been  so  constantly  made  throughout  the  preceding 
history.  An  American  edition  was  published  from  a  translation 
by  Henry  J.  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  in  1836.  A  second  French  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1841.  The  work  at  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance  was  entirely  without  a  parallel,  if  we  except  the  Be- 
searches  on  Phthisis,  by  the  same  writer.  These  works  of  Louis 
have  become  the  established  models  for  all  similar  undertakings ; 
they  are  the  standards  by  which  all  analogous  labors  are  to  be 
tried.  Here  and  there,  a  single  individual  has  attempted  to 
depreciate  their  value  and  underrate  their  importance — a  value 
and  an  importance  which  every  successive  year  since  their  appear- 
ance has  only  served  to  strengthen  and  confirm.  Like  new  planets 
added  to  a  solar  system,  they  have  quietly  but  irresistibly  wheeled 
into  their  orbits,  from  which  they  are  henceforth  no  more  to  be 
jostled  than  the  planets  are  from  theirs. 
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Lefom  de  Clinique  Midicalej  etc.  Par  A.  F.  ChameL  Fiivre 
Tjfphoide.  PariSy  1834,  pp.  548.  Next  to  the  great  work  of 
Louis,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  raluable  original  treatise  on 
Qrphoid  fever  that  has  been  published.  It  is  not  so  methodical  in 
its  plan  and  arrangement  as  it  might  have  been,  and  the  anato- 
mical details  are  somewhat  prolix,  extending  as  they  do  to  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages ;  still,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  work  is 
second  only  to  one  in  value.  It  is  rich  in  solid  material,  and  is 
marked  throughout  by  the  clearness,  good  sense,  and  sound  phi- 
.losophy  of  its  distinguished  author. 

A  Report,  founds  on  the  Cases  of  Typhoid  Fever ^  or  the  eom- 
num  CoTitinued  Fever  of  New  England^  which  occurred  in  the 
Massachtuetts  Q-eneral  Sospital,  from  the  opening  of  that  InstitUr 
tian  in  September j  1821,  to  the  end  of  1835.  By  James  Jacksonj 
M.  D.,  pp.  93, 1838.  There  is  no  need  of  my  speaking  at  any 
length  of  this  Report;  the  preceding  pages  bear  ample  and  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  richness  and  value  of  its  materials.  It 
oensists  mostly  of  a  careful  and  accurate  numerical  analysis  of 
three  hundred  and  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  treated  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  It  is  altogether  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  which  has  been  made  to  the  history  of  the 
continued  fever  of  New  England,  and  it  is  in  every  way  worthy 
its  distinguished  author,  the  elder  Louis  of  the  New  World. 

Remarks  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Typhoid  Fever  of  New  JEng- 
land;  as  exhibited  in  its  Physical  Signs  and  its  Anatomical  Ap- 
pearances. By  En^ch  Sale,  M.  2).,  1839,  pp.  68.  This  paper, 
like  the  Report  of  Dr.  Jackson,  is  published  amongst  the  Com- 
munications of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  It  is  a  very 
excellent  and  sensible  paper;  and  it  is  particularly  valuable  for 
its  minute  and  careful  description  of  some  of  the  more  charac- 
teristic physical  signs  of  typhoid  fever — such  as  the  meteorism, 
and  the  rose  spots;  and  of  the  intestinal  lesions;  and  further, 
for  its  fall  and  clear  statement  of  the  difierences  between  typhoid 
and  typhus  fever. 

Traits  de  VEntirite  FoUiculetise — FiSvre  Typhoide,  Par  C. 
P.  Forget.  Paris,  1841,  pp.  846.  This  is  a  work  of  very  large 
promise,  and  of  very  moderate  performance.  It  is  a  full  and 
systematic  monograph  of  more  than  eight  hundred  solid  pages,  in 
which  the  author  has  contrived  neither  to  give  us  a  compact  and 
dear  summary  of  the  researches  of  others,  nor  to  add  any  import- 
18 
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ant  knowledge  of  his  own.  As  Sir  James  Mackmtosli  said  on 
another  occasion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  unnecessary  books  in  the 
world.  One  of  its  leading  objects  is  to  vindicate  the  strictly  local 
and  inflammatory  nature  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  consequent 
rational  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

On  the  Identity  or  Non-identity  of  Typhoid  and  Typhu% 
Fever%.    By  William  Jenner^  M.  D.,  London^  1850,  pp.  102. 

On  the  Identity  or  Non-identity  of  the  Specijic  (fause  of  Ty- 
phoidj  Typhu9^  and  Belapsing  Fever.  By  WiUiam  Jenner^ 
M.  D.y  London^  1850,  pp.  20. 

TyphvA  Fever  J  Typhoid  Fever j  Relapsing  Fever ^  and  Febri- 
cula ;  the  diseases  commonly  confounded  under  the  term  Con- 
tinued Fever.  Illustrated  by  Cases  collected  at  the  bedside.  By 
William  Jenner^  M.  2).,  London  Medical  Times^  1850. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  these  publications,  and  expressed  my 
opinion  of  their  value.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  give 
any  detailed  account  or  analysis  of  them  here.  The  more  im- 
portant portions  of  their  contents  are  introduced  into  .the  present 
edition.  Dr.  Jenner  is  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in 
University  College,  London;  his  observations  were  made  in  th<e 
London  Fever  Hospital;  and  that  these  observations  were  ex- 
tensive, thorough,  careful,  conscientious,  and  complete,  no  one 
who  reads  the  record  of  them  will  for  a  moment  doubt. 
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PART  11. 
TYPHUS    FEYER 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINART  MATTERS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
INTKODUCTORY. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  description  of  T^fphus  Fever.  The  na- 
tural history  which  I  shall  be  able  to  give  of  this  disease  will  be 
somewhat  less  complete  than  that  which  I  have  already  given  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  reason  of  this  is  twofold  :  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  seen  much  less  of  the  disease  myself;  and  in  the  second 
place,  but  few  entire  and  elaborate  histories  of  the  disease  have 
been  published.  We  have  many  excellent  general  descriptions 
of  it,  especially  as  it  has  shown  itself  in  certain  localities,  and 
during  certain  epidemic  periods;  but  we  have  had  no  thorough 
and  detailed  histories  of  its  symptomatology  and  lesions ;  like 
those  which  Louis,  Chomel,  and  others  have  furnished  us  of 
typhoid  fever.  To  these  remarks  it  may  be  added  that  the 
diagnosis  of  typhus  fever,  by  most  of  the  observers  upon  whose 
records  we  must  depend  for  our  materials,  is  much  less  accurate 
and  positive  than  that  of  typhoid  fever  is,  as  this  disease  shows 
itself  in  New  England,  and  in  France.  Typhus  fever  is  more 
frequently  confounded  and  mixed  up  with  other  diseases^  by  its 
be$t  historians^  than  typhoid  fever  is ;  and  in  this  way,  another 
element  of  incompleteness  and  confusion  is  introduced  into  its 
history.  The  foregoing  remarks,  contained  in  my  second  edition, 
need  some  qualification  in  consequence  of  the  recent  appearance 
of  the  papers  of  Dr.  Jenner. 
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The  materials  for  the  following  description  will  be  derived 
mostly  from  British  physicians,  and  from  Dr.  Gerhard  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  accounts  of  typhus  fever  which  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  and  mostly  in  the  form  of  Hospital  Re- 
ports, by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  practitioners,  constitute  our  richest 
and  most  authentic  sources  of  information  in  the  study  of  this 
disease.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  Hospital 
Reports  of  Dublin,  made  subsequent  to  the  year  1812 ;  by 
Edward  Percival,  John  O'Brien,  F.  Baker,  Williaan  Pickles,  John 
Gheyne,  and  others.  I  know  nothing  of  a  like  character  in  the 
English  language  superior  to  the  Hospital  Reports  of  John 
Gheyne ;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  histories  of  the  disease 
now  under  consideration  which  has  ever  been  published,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Barker,  and  Dr.  Gheyne,  of 
the  great  epidemic  of  typhus  fever,  which  overran  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  One  reason  for  this  re- 
liance, which  I  am  disposed  to  place  upon  the  observations  of 
Irish  and  Scotch  writers,  rests  upon  the  belief,  the  grounds  of 
which  will  be  fully  stated  hereafter,  that  true  typhu9  fever  is 
more  exclusively  the  prevailing  fever  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north- 
em  portions  of  the  British  empire,  than  it  is  in  the  middle  and 
southern  regions  of  England.  Dr.  Gerhard  has  published,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  a  very  valuable  his- 
tory of  an  epidemic  typhus  fever  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1836,  and  which  was  carefully 
studied  by  himself  and  Dr.  Pennock.  I  am  aware  of  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  the  phenomena  presented  by  any  single  epidemic 
in  making  up  the  history  of  a  disease,  and  I  do  not  intend  in  the 
present  instance  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault.  I  look  upon  the  pa- 
pers published  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  as  of  inestimable  value ;  but  it 
is  only  by  a  careful  examination  of  many  histories  of  typhus 
fever,  and  by  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  materials  which 
they  may  furnish,  that  I  can  hope  to  make  out  even  a  tolerably 
complete  and  satisfactory  description  of  the  disease. 

I  shall  follow,  as  far  as  this  can  conveniently  be  done,  the 
same  general  plan,  in  the  disposition  of  the  several  subjects  of 
inquiry  and  description,  as  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  fore- 
going history  of  typhoid  fever. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

NAMES  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  term  typhus^  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
used,  and  the  various  morbid  conditions  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, has  become  somewhat  indefinite  in  its  signification.  It  is 
only  important  for  me  to  say  here,  that  I  mean  by  it  an  idiopa- 
thic, contagions  fever,  prevailing  generally  amongst  crowded 
populations,  and  in  badly  ventilated  localities,  and  not  marked 
by  any  constant  lesion  of  the  solids.  The  other  most  common 
names  by  which  it  has  been  known  are  the  following,  to  wit : 
Hospital  Fever;  Jail  Fever;  Camp  Fever;  Malignant  Fever; 
Putrid  Fever;  Petechial  Fever;  and  C<mtagioii8  !R/phus.  It 
should  be  added  that  these  latter  terms  have  not  been  invariably 
and  exclusively  confined  to  true  typhus;  they  have  been  some- 
times appUed  to  typhoid  fever. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SYMPTOMS. 
ARTICLE  I. 

MODS  OF  ACCESS. 

Typhus  fever  is  sometimes  sudden  and  sometimes  gradual  in 
its  access.  I  am  unable  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
the  proportion  between  these  classes  of  cases.  In  six  of 
eight  cases,  reported  by  Dr.  Grerhard,  the  patients  complained, 
for  a  period  of  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  days,  of  various 
uncomfortable  feelings ;  such  as  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  sore- 
ness of  the  muscles,  sleeplessness,  wandering  pains  in  different 
parts  of  thehody,  and  so  on.  In  the  other  two  cases,  the  disease 
came  on  suddenly.  Dr.  O'Brien  says  that  these  premonitory 
symptoms  continue  generally  for  a  few  days,  but  sometimes  for 
a  week  or  two.  Amongst  these  symptoms,  he  enumerate!  lassi- 
tude and  fatigue  on  the  least  exertion ;  dulness  of  the  eyes ; 
sallowness,  and  dejected  expression  of  the  face ;  heavy,  dull  pain 
in  the  head ;  slight  nausea;  anxiety,  without  any  apparent  cause; 
slight  chills,  frequently  repeated,  especially  towards  night,  and 
imperfect  disturbed  sleep.  ^  Dr.  Pickels  speaks  of  the  disease  as 
being  nearly  always  preceded  by  trembling  and  nausea.*  Dr. 
John  Gheyne,  in  his  description  of  the  fever  of  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1818,  as  it  showed  itself  at  the  Hardwicke  Hospital, 
Dublin,  says:  ''Some  patients  felt  an  unaccountable  dejection  of 
spirits,  for  several  days  before  seizure  ;  some  continued  at  work 
or  labor  for  several  days  after  their  illness  began  in  the  shape  of 
a  headache,  which  frequently  intermitted ;  in  a  few,  the  disease 

«  Trans,  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  voL  i.  p.  410.  «  IbicL,  vol.  iii.  p.  196. 
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began  with  intense  headache  without  rigor ;  the  patients  being, 
u  they  said,  at  once  knocked  down."' 

Dr.  Jenner  says :  "  Of  sixteen  of  forty-three  fatal  cases,  no 
particulars  as  to  whether  the  disease  began  suddenly  or  insidi- 
onsly  could  be  obtained.  Of  the-  remaining  twenty-seven  cases, 
twenty-three  were  taken  ill  suddenly;  nineteen  of  these  twenty- 
three  cases  first  kept  their  beds  as  follows : — 

Four  on  the  first,  six  on  the  second,  five  on  the  third,  three 
on  the  fourth,  and  one  on  the  sixth  day. 

Thus,  all  these  patients  were  confined  to  their  beds  before  the 
seventh  day.  Of  these  twenty-three  cases,  when  four  took  to 
their  bed  was  not  learned.  In  four  of  the  twenty-seven  cases  of 
which  a  correct  history  was  obtained  from  the  patients  or  their 
friends,  the  disease  began  insidiously,  so  that  the  day  of  its  com- 
mencement could  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  they  took  to 
their  beds  on  about  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  days;  bo 
that,  if  this  group  be  added  to  the  first,  every  patient  may  be 
B&id  to  have  been  confined  to  bed  by  the  sixth  day.' 

Many  writers,  who  have  seen  much  of  the  disease,  mention 
cases  in  which  persons  in  full  health,  while  stan<Kng  by  tlie  bed 
of  the  aick  and  breathing  the  infected  atmosphere  from  the  body 
and  bed  of  the  patient,  have  been  instantaneously  seized  with 
nausea,  giddiness,  faintness,  and  so  on,  and  these  symptoms  have 
been  immediately  followed  by  the  gravest  form  of  the  fever. 
These  sudden  seizures  are  more  common  in  typhus  than  they 
are  in  typhoid  fever ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  ever 
seen  in  the  latter  disease. 

ARTICLE   II. 


FEBRILE  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — ChilU.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  pecu- 
liar, or  characteristic,  in  the  initiatory  chill  of  tyjthus.  Many 
writers  speak  of  it  very  indefinitely,  or  not  at  all.  Sometimes 
it  is  of  some  severity,  and  well  marked ;  but  in  many  cases  it 
seems  to  consist  merely  of  a  sense  of  chilliness  felt  over  the  whole 

1  Dub.  Roup.  Bep.,  vol.  U.  p.  4. 

•  Dr.  Jenner  ou  Tjiiboid  aud  Tjplius  Fever,  p.  8. 
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body,  or  especially  perhaps  along  the  back,  and  continiiing  not 
unfrequently  for  two  or  three  days. 

Sec.  II. — Heat  and  State  of  the  Skin,  After  the  disease  is 
fully  formed,  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  pretematnrally 
hot.  The  heat  of  the  skin  is  peculiar  and  pungent,  constituting 
what  has  been  called  ^^  calot  mordicans,*'  Dr.  Grerhard  says, 
that  this  burning  heat  of  the  skin  was  so  remarkable,  in  the 
Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1836,  that  the  resident  physicians  and 
others  could  frequently  diagnosticate  the  disease  from  this  symp- 
tom alone.  This  morbid  heat  is  generally  accompanied  by  dry- 
ness of  the  skin.  It  is  increased  towards  night,  forming  a  well- 
marked  evening  exacerbation.  Dr.  Edward  Percival  observes 
that  the  strongly  marked  exacerbation  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  first  th^n  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  fever.  During 
.the  spring  and  summer  of  1817,  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
on  the  day  of  admission  to  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital,  Dub- 
lin, was  ascertained  by  the  thermometer  in  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cases.  It  ranged  from  96  to  100  deg.  Fah.  inclusive,  in  eighty- 
three  cases;  from  101  to  106  deg.  Fah.  inclusive,  in  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  cases ;  and  from  107  to  109  deg.  Fah.  inclusive, 
in  four  cases.*  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1818,  a  similar 
examination  was  made  of  ninety-nine  cases,  with  similar  results. 
The  temperature  ranged  from  95  to  100  deg.  Fah.  inclusive,  in 
twelve  cases ;  and  from  101  to  106  deg.  Fah.  inclusive,  in  seventy 
cases ;  and  from  107  to  109  deg.  Fah.,  in  seventeen  cases.  To- 
wards the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  skin  not  only  loses  this 
acrid  and  burning  heat,  but  frequently  becomes  cooler  than  na- 
tural. Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  excellent  description  of  typhus, 
studied  mostly  on  shipboard,  says:  "The  symptom  next  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  though  a  minute  one,  is  very  constant  and 
characteristic  in  this  sort  of  fever.  It  is  a  peculiar  heat  in  the 
skin,  communicated  to  the  hand  of  another  person.  It  is  usual 
to  grasp  the  wrist  of  the  patient  after  feeling  his  pulse,  in  order 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  skin  in  point  of  heat  and  moisture ; 
and  in  doing  this  a  glow  of  heat  is  impressed  oif  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  which  lasts  for  some  hours,  if  one  should  neglect  so  long 
to  wash  the  hands.' '^    In  connection  with  the  same  subject,  a  still 

1  Dab.  Hos.  Rep.,  toL  iL  p.  10.  '  Obs.  IHs.  of  Seamen,  p.  855. 
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older  and  equally  careful  observer,  Sir  John  Pri^gle,  remarks : 
^*  In  the  beginning,  the  heat  is  moderate ;  even  in  the  advanced 
state,  on  first  touching  the  skin,  it  seems  inconsiderable;  but  upon 
feeling  the  pulse  for  some  time,  I  have  been  sensible  of  an  un- 
common ardor,  leaving  an  unpleasant  sensation  on  my  fingers 
for  a  few  minutes  after.  The  first  time  I  observed  this,  I  r^ 
ferred  it  to  the  force  of  imagination ;  but  I  was  assured  of  the 
reality  by  repeated  experiments,  and  by  the  testimony  of  others, 
who,  without  knowing  of  my  observation,  had  made  the  same 
remark."^ 

Most  writers  upon  this  disease  speak  of  the  odor  from  the  body 
of  the  patient.  Southward  Smith  calls  it  peculiar  and  eharae- 
UristiCj  but  does  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  John  Cheyne  men- 
tions the  offensive  fetor  from  the  patient.  Dr.  Gerhard  is  more 
explicit  upon  this  point.  He  says  that  this  peculiar  odor  was 
pungent,  ammoniacal,  and  ofiensive ;  especially  in  severe  cases, 
and  in  fat,  plethoric  individuals ;  sometimes,  for  a  few  days  b^ 
fore  death,  the  smell  resembled  that  of  putrid  animal  matter. 
The  bodies  of  these  patients  ran  into  decomposition  very  rapidly 
after  death,  although,  before  putrefaction,  the  odor  was  less  pun- 
gent than  it  was  during  life.  Dr.  Pickles  says  that,  upon  enter- 
ing the  room  of  a  patient,  the  presence  of  typhus  fever  was  in- 
dicated, previous  to  any  examination,  by  this  peculiar  fetor  from 
the  skin. 

Sbo.  HE. — PuUe.  The  pulse  is  generally  very  frequent.  In 
severe  and  fatal  cases,  it  is  often  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  the  minute,  and  not  unusually  as  high  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cases,  in  the  Hard- 
wicke  Fever  £tospital,  the  average  frequency  of  the  pulse,  on  the 
day  of  admission,  was  from  fifty-two  to  seventy-eight  in  twenty- 
seven;  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  seventy-nine;  from  one 
hundred  and  two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  ninety-five ;  and 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  one  l^undred  and  eighty  in 
thirty-six.'  The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  was  generally,  but 
not  uniformly,  proportionate  to  the  excess  of  temperature. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  even  in 
very  grave  cases,  is  below  the  natural  standard.    It  is  generally, 

>  Oba.  DiB.  of  Armj,  p.  269. 
'  ]>iib.  Hosp.  Bep.,  ToL  iL  p.  i. 
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bat  not  always  regular.  Dr.  Gerhard  says  that  the  peculiar 
undnlation  in  the  motion  of  the  artery,  so  freqnent  in  typhoid 
fever,  was  rarely  felt  in  the  Philadelphia  typhus  of  1886. 

The  pulse  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibits  the  strength,  hardness, 
and  sharpnesa  of  inflammatory  diseases.  Sometimes,  early  in 
the  fever,  it  may  be  somewhat  full,  but  even  then  it  is  easily 
compressed;  and  after  the  first  few  days  it  is  almost  always 
small,  soft,  and  feeble. 

Dr.  Jenner  says,  in  speaking  of  his  fatal  cases:  ^^From  the 
earliest  period  of  the  disease  that  any  of  the  forty-three  patients 
came  under  my  observation,  the  pulse  was  decidedly  soft,  grador 
ally  became  weak,  then  very  weak,  and  in  many  cases  during  the 
last  few  days  of  life  imperceptible.  G^neridly  small,  it  was 
occasionally  full,  but  still  retained  its  extreme  softness."^ 

In  this  connection,  better  than  anywhere  else,  I  may  speak  of 
the  feeble  action  of  the  heart.  This  feebleness  in  the  contraction 
of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Stokes  of  Dublin,  and  other  writers  on  typhus  fever. 
Dr.  Gerhard  found  it  extreme  in  many  cases,  even  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  disease. 

.ARTICLE  111. 

THORACIC  SYMPTOMS. 

In  most  cases  of  typhus,  there  is  some  lesion  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  manifesting  itself  by  signs  or  symptoms  during  Kfe.  Dr. 
Gerhard  found,  early  in  the  disease,  a  feeble  and  imperfect  re- 
spiratory  mum;ur  over  the  posterio;  portion  of  the  Shest,  with 
corresponding  dulness  on  percussion.  These  signs  were  frequently 
but  not  always  combined  with  a  subcrepitant  or  mucous  rhonchus. 
This  latter  was  more  common  during  the  cold  than  during  the 
warm  weather.  The  sibilant  rhonchus,  common  in  typhoid  fever, 
was  rare  in  this  epidemic.  Pneumonia  constituted  the  most  fre- 
quent accidental  complication,  especially  in  the  winter.  It  was 
indicated  by  a  loose  mucous  rhonchus,  instead  of  the  fine  dry 
crepitus  and  bronchial  respiration  of  simple  pneumonia,  and  was 
unattended  by  pain. 

•  Dr.  Jenner  on  Typhoid  and  Typhus  Fever,  p.  87. 
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Dr.  Pickels  says  that,  in  the  typhus  fever  of  1817,  1818,  and 
1819,  in  Cork,  next  to  the  affection  of  the  head,  the  most  promi- 
nent and  constant  feature  was  the  affection  of  the  chest,  as  marked, 
during  the  first  days,  by  oppression  of  the  precordia,  sighing,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  by  cough.  The  cough  was  generally 
accompanied  by  a  copious  and  viscid  expectoration,  and  was 
especially  urgent  early  in  the  disease  during  the  winter  months.^ 

The  frequency  of  respiration,  during  the  active  period  of  the 
disease,  is  increased.  Of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  cases 
admitted  into  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1817,  the  average  frequency  of  the  respiration 
on  the  day  of  admission  was  about  thirty  in  the  minute.  It 
ranged  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  eighty-four  cases ;  from  thirty- 
two  to  forty  in  seventy-seven  cases ;  and  from  forty-four  to  sixty 
in  ten  cases.' 

Of  two  hundred  patients,  treated  by  Dr.  Henderson  at  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  in  1838  and  1839,  there  were  symp- 
toms of  thoracic  disease  in  seventy-three.  In  a  large  majority 
of  these  cases,  the  symptoms  were  bronchitic' 

Of  Dr.  Jenner's  forty-three  fatal  cases,  there  was  cough^ ' 
generally  slight  in  amount,  and  accompanied  by  little  expectora- 
tion in  twenty-one.  ^^  Sonorous  rale  was  present  in  seven  of 
these  cases;  three  had  mucous  rale  more  or  less  abundant,  with- 
out sonorous ;  and  in  nine  there  was  during  life  some  want  of 
resonance  of  the  most  depending  part  of  the  chest,  i.  e.,  the 
portion  corresponding  to  the  most  depending  portion  of  the  lung, 
the  patient  being  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  on  his  back ; 
this  region  does  not,  it  will  be  observed,  include  the  extreme 
base,  the  root  or  apex  of  the  inferior  lobe;  the  respiratory 
murmur  at  the  same  point  was  accompanied  by  an  intensely  con- 
gested condition  of  the  corresponding  pulmonary  tissue,  occa- 
sionally passing  into  absolute  consolidation.  Doubtless  the 
flMme  physical  signs  were  present  in  many  other  cases,  but  from 
the  state  of  the  patients  very  many  were  unable  to  be  raised  in 
bed  sufSciently  for  the  posterior  parts  of  their  chest  to  be  exa- 
mined."* 

^  Trans,  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toL  iii.  p.  198. 

*  Dab.  HoBp.  Rep.,  toI.  ii.  p.  11. 

•  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct  1889. 

4  Dr.  Jenner  on  Typhoid  and  Typhus  Fever,  p.  87. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CEBEBBO-SPINAL,  OR  NERVOUS,  8TMPT0MS. 

Amongst  the  most  constant  and  prominent  symptoms  of  typhus 
fever,  are  those  connected  with  the  nervous  apparatus.  They 
obtrude  themselves  urgently  upon  our  observation;  they  are 
striking,  and  strongly  marked  in  their  character ;  they  are  many 
in  number ;  they  are  present  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease; 
and  they  accompany  its  various  stages  up  to  the  time  of  conva- 
lescence. Notwithstanding  all  this,  for  the  very  reason,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  so,  I  am  unable  to  give  anything  like  so  full  and  dis- 
criminating a  history  of  this  extensive  and  important  class  of 
symptbms,  as  I  have  given  of  the  corresponding  symptoms,  in 
typhoid  fever.  The  British  writers  upon  typhus  fever  do  not 
seem  to  have  considered  it  at  all  necessary  to  speak  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  particularity  of  these  symptoms;  so  that 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  make  so 
satisfactory  a  comparison  in  this  respect  between  typhus  and 
other  fevers,  as  is  desirable. 

Sec.  I. — Headache  ;  Pains  in  the  Back  and  Limbs,  Pain  in 
the  head  is  almost  always  present  during  the  early  period  of 
typhus  fever.  Dr.  Gerhard  does  not  speak  of  it  in  his  general 
description,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  all  his  reported  cases,  eight  in 
number.  It  is  very  commonly  amongst  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  ;  and  if  not  present  at  this  time,  is  very  sure 
to  constitute  one  of  the  signs  of  its  formal  and  more  decided  at- 
tack. Dr.  Henderson  found  it  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  cases ;  it  was  present  on  the  first  day,  in 
ninety-two  of  one  hundred  and  eight  cases ;  and  its  mean  dura- 
tion was  ten  days.'  Dr.  Pickels  says  of  the  Cork  epidemic,  in 
1817,  1818,  and  1819  :  "  The  most  distressing  source  of  uneasi- 
ness was  the  headache;  the  patient,  when  questioned,  complain- 
ing, in  almost  every  instance,  particularly  of  this  pain,  and  often 
using  some  comparison  illustrative  of  its  acuteness.  It  was  com- 
monly referred  to  the  forehead,  more  particularly  over  the  eyes ; 
rarely  to  the  occiput.     In  a  few  instances  it  was  dull  and  verti- 
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ginouB."  Dr.  Stewart  informs  us  that,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  cases  occurring  at  Glasgow,  the  headache  was  present  after 
the  fifth  day  in  ninety-eight;  that  in  between  one-sixth  and  one- 
seventh  of  this  number  it  ceased  before  the  tenth  day ;  but  that 
in  the  remaining  five-sixths  it  continued  throughout  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  in  eleven  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  affection,*  The  headache  is  usually  accompanied  by  paina, 
more  or  less  constant  and  severe,  in  the  back,  and  in  the  extre- 
mities, pajticnlarlj  the  legs. 


Sbc.  II. — State  of  the  Mind. — The  mind  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  affected,  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
This  affection  may  consist,  for  the  first  few  days,  merely  in  a 
diminution  of  its  usual  strength  and  activity.  The  patient  feels 
himself  confused  and  cloudy,  and  hesitating  in  his  thoughts. 
His  accustomed  aptitude  for  intellectual  effort  is  lost.  Dr.  Ger- 
hard saya  that,  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1836,  "  the  alter- 
ation of  the  intelligence  was  so  slight  at  first  as  to  escape  the 
attention  of  an  inexperienced  observer;  bat  when  the  fever  had 
folly  set  in,  there  was  at  least  confusion  of  the  intellect,  and 
nearly  always  delirium.  This  last  symptom  was  absent  in  only 
a  few  cases.  The  delirium  was  not  noisy,  except  in  about  one 
patient  out  of  twenty.  In  the  immense  majority  of  patients,  it 
was  dull,  muttering,  and  incoherent.  The  delirium  became  more 
tranquil,  and  was  exchanged  for  ordinary  stupor,  or  coma,  when 
the  fever  was  at  its  height.  It  did  not  cease  entirely  until  the 
complete  establishment  of  convalescence.  Even  after  recovery, 
the  intellect  of  the  patient  was  more  enfeebled  than  it  is  in  ordi- 
nary diseases,  and  regained  its  usual  strength  but  slowly." 

In  thfi  Irish  epidemic  at  Cork,  already  spoken  of,  Dr.  Pickels 
aaye :  "  The  patient  commonly  raved  of  those  objects  which  had 
principally  engrossed  his  attention  during  health.  A  cow-herd, 
who  had  been  brought  in  from  the  country,  fancying  that  the 
patients  who  lay  around  him  were  those  animals  which  he  had 
heen  accustomed  to  attend,  endeavored  at  intervals  to  rouse  them 
into  motion  by  a  particular  cry,  which  is  usual  for  this  purpose  in 
the  country.  A  thief  raved  of  his  thefts  and  accomplices.  A 
faithful  steward  refused,  with  many  acknowledgments,  to  take 
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his  wine,  as  he  had  his  master's  keys,  and  it  might  render  him 
unfit  to  perform  his  business."  Hildenbrand  says:  ^^  During  the 
septenary  stage  of  an  attack  of  typhus,  my  mind  was  constantly 
engaged  in  removing  an  awkward  ornament  from  my  stove,  which 
stood  directly  opposite  to  me;  and,  being  of  course  unable  to 
remove  it,  it  tormented  me  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  One  of 
my  pupils,  who,  having  been  taken  with  an  attack  of  typhus  a 
short  time  previously,  had  assisted  at  the  opera  called  the  Mirror 
of  Arcadia,  performed,  during  the  whole  septenary  of  the  nervous 
stage,  the  character  of  viper-catcher ;  and  as  he  was  obliged  to 
swallow  these  disgusting  reptiles,  he  experienced  the  most  inex- 
pressible anxiety.  Another  labored  under  the  painful  and  fantas- 
tic idea,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  disease,  that  he  was  not 
only  suffering  for  himself,  but  for  all  his  comrades  in  the  clinical 
ward."^  Dr.  John  Cheyne  informs  us,  in  his  account  of  typhus 
fever  at  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  Dublin,  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
that,  in  severe  cases,  delirium  came  on  at  the  end  of  the  first  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  ^^  At  all  times;  such  pa- 
tients were  incapable  of  any  stretch  of  attention ;  they  answered 
questions  satisfactorily,  though  with  a  faltering  voice,  but  soon 
wandered  from  the  subject.  In  many  cases,  the  delirium  was  of 
a  very  troublesome  kind;  first,  it  was  only  occasional;  then,  it 
continued  all  night ;  then  it  was  uninterrupted.  We  had  many 
patients  who  created  great  disturbance  by  wandering  about  the 
wards  all  night,  prying  into  the  closets,  and  looking  under  the 
beds.  Some  of  these  were  full  of  their  usual  occupations  :  one 
man,  by  trade  a  cooper,  endeavored  to  pull  his  bed  to  pieces,  in 
order  to  make  a  tub  of  the  spars."  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
stated  here,  that  many  of  the  patients  in  the  Irish  hospitals  were 
habitual  spirit  drinkers ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  some  of 
these  cases,  the  elements  of  delirium  tremens  may  have  been 
combined  to  some  extent  with  those  of  the  fever  itself. 

In  twenty-three  cases  amongst  females,  noticed  by  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, at  Edinburgh,  the  delirium  began  on  an  average  about 
the  eleventh  day.  Dr.  Henderson  found  no  appreciable  relation 
between  the  disturbance  of  the  mental  powers  and  the  degree  of 
pain  in  the  head.  The  average  date  at  which  delirium  showed 
itself  amongst  male  patients  was  about  the  tenth  day :   it  oc- 
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cnrred,  also,  in  a  greater  proportion  of  cases  amongst  males,  and 
iras  ofienor  of  a  violent  character. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Jenner's  acnnunt  of  the  state  of  the  mind 
in  hb  forty-three  fatal  cases:  "The  mind  of  one  patient  was 
jterfect  throughout  the  disease.  This  was  a  very  mild  case  in 
every  particular;  the  patient  died  of  phlebitis  after  he  had  once 
left  his  bed.  In  another  case  there  was  only  slight  mental  con- 
fusion; this  patient  also  survived  the  fever.  Although  there  was 
no  actual  delirium  in  thirteen  other  coses,  yet  there  was  in  them 
•nch  extreme  mental  confusion  that  the  patients  could  give  no 
scoount  of  their  past  state,  'felt  bothered,"  had  no  idea  how  long 
they  had  been  in  the  hospital,  nor  in  some  cases  where  they 
were.     Delirium  began  in  ten  caaes  respectively,  on  the  fifth, 

ighth,  tenth,  tenth,  tenth,  eleventh,  eleventh,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  day.  It  was  present  when  five  cases  first  came 
mder  observation,  severally  on  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  ninth, 
and  fourteenth  day.  In  every  instance  in  which  the  delirium 
commenced  after  the  patients  entered  the  hospital,  excepting 
(me,  it  was  preceded  by  a  varying  amount  of  mental  confusion. 
It  was  uncertain  how  long  nine  putiente  had  been  ill,  who  were 
delirious  when  I  first  saw  them.  Four  patients  were  admitted 
into  the  wards  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor.  The  delirium  con- 
liiiued  till  the  death  of  the  patients  in  thirteen  coses,  nine  of 

'hioh  proved  fatal,  severally  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, sixteenth,  seventeenth,  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  and  twen- 
tieth day.  ■  The  remainder  of  the  forty-three  patients  either  sunk 
JDto  a  state  of  absolute  coma,  or  survived  the  termination  of  the 
fiever.  The  character  of  the  delirium  was  usually  far  less  active 
dian  that  of  the  delirium  of  typhoid  fever ;  the  patients  displayed 
less  vivttcity,  and  fewer  of  tbem,  seven  only  of  the  twenty-four, 
i.  e.  at  the  rate  of  29.2  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  delirious 
after  they  were  admitted  into  the  hoapital,  attempted  to  leave 
their  beds  to  roam  in  the  wards."' 

Another  very  constant  symptom  belonging  to  tliis  group  con- 
tista  of  somnolence,  or  stupor,  in  its  various  degrees.  This  is 
amongst  the  earliest  phenomena  of  typhus  fever.  Dr.  Gerhard 
uys:  "It  was  perceptible  in  our  patients,  from  the  moment  when 
they  complained  of  their  first  symptomB.    It  was  frequently  slight, 
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Sec.  IV. — State  of  the  Senses.  Several  of  the  senses  are  com- 
monly more  or  less  perverted  in  the  course  of  typhus  fever. 
Some  confusion  of  vision  is  frequently  present,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease.  This  is  often  associated  with  dizziness, 
especially  on  assuming  the  sitting  or  upright  position.  Dulness 
of  hearing,  commonly  connected  with  ringing  in  the  ears,  is  also 
an  early  and  a  very  common  symptom.  Dizziness  was  present 
in  five  of  nine  cases,  observed  at  London  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  Jr., 
and  dulness  of  hearing  in  only  one.  Dr.  Stewart  mentions  great 
intolerance  of  light,  as  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

There  is  often  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body.  Dr.  Gerhard  observed,  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of 
1836,  that  "the  sensibility  of  the  skin  was  universally  augmented 
when  the  stupor  was  not  so  great  as  to  render  the  patient  insen- 
sible, or  nearly  so,  to  all  external  impressions.  The  tenderness 
upon  pressure  was  so  much  increased  as  to  induce  us  to  refer  the 
external  soreness  at  the  epigastrium,  when  pressure  was  made 
upon  the  abdomen,  to  an  affection  of  the  internal  organs ;  but  on 
more  careful  examination,  the  sensibility  was  nearly  equally  in- 
creased in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  was'  evidently  external. 

"The  cutaneous  tenderness  was  preceded  by  muscular  sore- 
ness, which  lessened  as  the  skin  became  more  sensitive." 

Sec.  V. — State  of  the  Muscles.  Amongst  the  earliest  and  most 
constant  accompaniments  of  typhus  fever,  is  loss  of  muscular 
strength.  This  is  almost  invariably  present  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  the  disease.  Even  during  the  premonitory  stage, 
when  this  exists,  it  is  with  much  difficulty  and  effort  that  the 
patient  succeeds  in  keeping  from  his  bed.  Dr.  Pickels,  in  his 
Report  on  the  Typhus  Fever  at  Cork,  says:  "The  debility  was 
such  that  the  patient  was  unable,  from  the  commencement,  to  rise 
from  the  bed,  or  to  walk  without  assistance,  and  in  some  instances, 
even  without  the  effort  of  rising,  fainted  in  bed.  In  a  few,  syn- 
cope appeared,  as  the  first  symptom  of  the  onset  of  the  disease.'* 
In  thirty-four  of  Dr.  Jenner's  forty-three  fatal  cases,  there  was  ex- 
treme prostration  ;  and  in  a  large  majority  of  these  cases,  this  ex- 
treme prostration  came  on  from  9th  to  the  12th  day  of  the  disease.' 
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^^  There  is  a  secondary  and  still  more  extreme  prostration  of 
strength,  which  comes  on  on  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  is 
attended  with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a  feeble,  flattering 
pulse."* 

Spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles  are  very  common  in  typhus 
as  they  are  in  typhoid  fever.  Their  positive  frequency,  I  am 
not  able  to  give.  Dr.  Gerhard  observed  subsultus  of  the  tendons 
at  the  wrist  in  three-fourths  of  his  patients.  ^'  In  the  more  severe 
cases,"  he  says,  'Hhe  subsultus  extended  to  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  and  face.  When  it  appeared  at  the  face,  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  were  drawn  rapidly  to  one  side  or  the  other,  giving  a  singu- 
lar expression  to  the  countenance.  In  the  worst  cases,  the  sub- 
sultus extended  to  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  keeping 
the  patient  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor,  not  unlike  a  severe  chill. 
The  smaller  muscles  were  much  more  affected  than  the  larger  ones, 
and  there  was  no  constant  rigidity  observed  in  any  case  ;  neither 
was  there  any  paralysis."  It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  now 
been  said,  that  the  symptoms  connected  with  the  nervous  system 
are  even  more  constant  and  more  strongly  marked  in  typhus  than 
in  l^hoid  fever ;  but  that  there  is  no  very  constant  or  important 
difference  between  them,  unless  it  be  in  the  greater  degree  of 
stupor  attending  the  former,  in  the  lower  grade  of  the  deUrium, 
and  in  the  earlier  and  more  rapid  development  of  these  symptoms. 

ARTICLE  V. 

DIGESTIVE  AND  ABDOMINAL  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Tongue  and  Mouth.  The  appearance  of  the  tongue 
in  this  disease  is  very  various.  In  mild  cases,  it  frequently  con- 
tiDuefl  moist,  and  is  merely  covered  with  a  light-colored,  thin 
ooating ;  this  may  become  brownish,  as  the  disease  proceeds.  In 
other  and  in  grave  cases,  the  tongue  is  dry,  cracked,  glazed, 
trembling  when  protruded  from  the  mouth,  and  of  various  shades 
of  color,  from  the  light  brown  already  mentioned  to  black.  It 
may  be  of  a  deep  glossy  red  color.  Sometimes,  and  in  certain 
stages  of  the  disease,  it  has  a  dark,  yellowish  or  brown,  dry 
stripe  along  its  middle,  while  the  edges  are  nearly  clean  and 
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moist.  Dr.  Henderson  studied  the  state  of  the  tongue  very  care- 
fully in  a  large  number  of  cases  at  Edinburgh,  in  1838  and  1889. 
"  It  very  early  became  covered,"  he  says,  "with  an  increased  and 
altered  secretion ;  white,  yellow,  or  ash-colored ;  viscid,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  surface,  becoming  commonly  thicker  and  darker 
as  the  disease  advanced.  A  dry  state  of  the  tongue  began  chiefly 
in  the  second  week  of  the  fever,  and  continued  for  the  most  part 
without  change  until,  along  with  other  symptoms  of  convale- 
scence, the  tip  and  edges  assumed  a  moist  and  clean  appearance, 
which  gradually  extended  to  the  rest.  The  dryness  was  often 
confined  to  the  centre  of  the  tongue,  extending  in  a  brown  streak 
from  the  point  backwards."^  Accompanying  these  morbid  states 
of  the  tongue,  there  is  very  frequently  an  accumulation  of  dark 
sordes  upon  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  fetor  of  the  breath.  Dr. 
John  Cheyne,  in  his  Hardwicke  Hospital  Report,  for  1818,  says, 
that  there  was  often  an  inability  to  protrude  the  tongue,  which 
very  awkwardly  obeyed  the  will  of  the  patient.  "  He  would  open 
his  mouth,  and  after  various  unsteady  motions,  at  length  force 
out  his  tongue ;  and  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  not  again 
drawn  within  the  mouth  imtil  he  was  repeatedly  admonished  to 
that  effect.**  Dr.  Jenner  says  the  tongue  is  more  uniformly  dry 
and  brown  in  typhus  than  it  is  in  typhoid  fever.* 

Sec.  II. — Appetite.  The  appetite  is  generally  destroyed,  al- 
though it  would  seem  to  be  less  constantly  and  entirely  wanting 
in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Amongst  the  blacks  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1836,  the  appetite  sometimes  continued,  and  some  of 
them  asked  for  and  ate  solid  food.  At  the  Cork  Street  Fever  Hos- 
pital, during  the  summer  of  1816,  when  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  fever  was  very  mild,  Dr.  William  Stoker  noticed,  as  a  re- 
markable peculiarity,  the  continuance  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
appetite,  even  whilst  the  fever  was  urgent.  In  two  fatal  cases, 
a  desire  for  food  was  expressed  a  few  hours  before  dissolution. 

Sec.  III. — NauBea  and  Vomiting.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are 
occasionally  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  but 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  difference 
in  this  respect,  if  any  such  exist,  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
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fever,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  In  the  Philadelphia 
epidemic  of  1836,  both  nausea  and  vomiting  were  extremely  rare. 
Dr.  Gerhard  says  that  he  scarcely  found  either  of  these  symptoms 
noted  in  a  single  case.  There  may  he  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  thwr  frequency,  in  different  seasons  and  localities.  I  have 
ftlready  stated,  that  Dr.  Pickels  says  the  fever  at  Cork,  in  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  was,  in  almost  every  instance,  preceded  by 
nansea,  or,  as  the  patient  expressed  it,  by  an  empty  straining. 
Dr.  Anderson  says  that  nausea  was  present  in  fourteen  of 
eighteen  cases  observed  by  himself,  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease. 
In  nine  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Sfaattuck,  at  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  there  was  neither  nausea,  vomiting,  nor  epigastric  pain. 
Amongst  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  female  patients  treated  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  1838  and  1839,  nausea 
•nd  vomiting  were  ascertained  to  have  been  present  in  only 
tirelve,  chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  fever. 

Sec.  rV. — State  of  the  Bowels.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  there 
is  very  little  if  any  obvious  change  either  in  the  shape  or  feel  of 
the  abdomen.  When  it  is  all  tympanitic,  it  is  only  slightly  so. 
Dr.  Gerhard  says  that,  in  many  patients,  it  was  either  retracted 
or  altogether  of  tbe  natnral  form.  Dr.  Stewart  fonnd  moderate 
neteorism  in  only  seventy-four  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
I,  Tenderness  on  pressure,  either  over  tho  whole  abdomen 
or  over  the  epigastrium,  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  writers  on 
typhns  fever  ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  this  has  de- 
ponded  upon  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  skin.  Of  Dr.  Shattuck's 
nine  cases,  there  was  meteorism  in  only  one;  and  in  this,  but  for 
a  single  day.  Of  Dr.  Jenner's  forty-three  cases,  there  was  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen  at  some  period  of  the  disease  in  nine 
I,  but  in  eight  of  them  it  was  trivial  and  transient.  Gur- 
[  waa  detected  in  only  a  single  case.  The  abdomen  in  twelve 
of  forty-one  cases  was  full  and  resonant,  in  three  only  of  these 
twelve  was  it  unnaturally  distended,  and  in  neither  of  the  three 
was  it  noted  to  possess  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  typhoid  abdomen. 
In  twenty-two  cases  there  was  neither  fulness,  resonance,  ten- 
derness, nor  gurgling;  in  these  twenty-two  cases  the  abdomen 
presented  all  the  physical  signs  of  health,  and  in  two  of  them  it 
■was  noted  to  be  somewhat  concave.' 
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attentively,  and  was  remarkable  merely  for  its  extraordinary  free- 
dom from  brick-red  deposit,  or  the  changes  so  frequently  obsenred 
daring  the  course  of  fever."  Dr.  Edward  Percival  say?  that  the 
quality  of  the  urine  is  too  variable  to  place  any  dependence  upon 
it.  This,  however,  is  in  reference  to  prognosis.  Dr.  William 
Stoker  says  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  urine  is 
scanty  and  high-colored.  Retention  of  the  urine  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  bad  cases,  constituting  a  distressing,  and,  if  overlooked, 
as  it  is  very  likely  to  be,  a  dangerous  complication. 

This  seems  to  be  more  common  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid 
fever.  It  was  present  in  eleven  of  Dr.  Jenner's  forty-three  fatal 
cases.  ^^  Either  retention  or  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  was 
a  symptom  in  twenty-one,  or  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  patients ; 
and  as  no  notes  on  the  point  were  taken  in  seven  cases  in  which 
the  prostration  was  extreme,  it  is  probable  that  considerably 
more  than  one-half  were  thus  affected."^ 

Sec.  m. — Epistaxi%.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  so  com- 
mon in  typhoid,  seems  to  be  not  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
typhus  fever.  Dr.  Gerhard  does  not  mention  it  at  all.  By  some 
writers,  however,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  more  common  and  important 
symptom.  Dr.  Pickels,  in  his  report  on  the  Cork  epidemic,  says: 
"  Bleeding  from  the  nose,  though  often  occurring  separately,  in  a 
majority  of  instances  appeared  in  petechial  cases.  The  discharge 
did  not  usually  exceed  a  few  drops,  but  continued  to  recur  during 
some  days.  In  two  cases,  however,  which  proved  fatal,  the  dis- 
charge was  so  profuse  as  to  fill  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
Bleeding  from  the  nose  came  on  in  a  majority  on  the  second 
day,  rarely  appearing  later  than  the  seventh;  it  was  much  more 
common  amongst  males  than  females."  Dr.  F.  Barker  speaks 
of  its  occurrence  occasionally^  and  adds  that  no  other  hemor- 
rhage is  common.  It  was  not  present  in  any  of  Dr.  Jenner's 
cases. 

Sec.  rV. — CutaneoiL9  Eruptions.  Typhus  fever  is  very  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  peculiar  atid  characteristic  eruption  upon 
the  skin.     The  name  of  the  disease  has  often  been  derived  from 

*  Jenner  on  Typhoid,  &c.  p.  26. 
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this  circumetaDce ;  hence  it  haa  been  called  petechial  fever, 
spotted  fever,  maculated  fever,  and  bo  on.  Ab  to  the  exact  fre- 
quency of  the  occurrence  of  this  eruption,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  entire  certainty.  In  many  eases  it  has  probably  been 
overlooked;  and  besides  this,  it  is'  to  bo  remembered  that  the 
diagnosis  of  typhus  fever,  by  many  who-hav  ewritten  most  ex- 
tensively and  most  magisterially  upon  the  subject,  has  been  any- 
thing but  rigorous  and  careful.  Dr.  Stewart  remarks,  "  that 
the  eruption  of  typhus  was  unnoticed  at  Edinburgh,  until  the  at- 
tention of  physicians  was  called  to  it  by  Dr.  Peebles  in  1832." 
He  says  further :  •'  It  in  also  well  known  to  many  that,  previous 
to  a  visit  which  Dr.  Peebles  made  to  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  the  exanthoma  of  typhus,  then  found  to 
be  of  general  occurrence,  bad  neither  been  looked  for  nor  regis- 
tered in  that  institution,  and  was  received  as  a  new  discovery." 
These  considerations  may  help  to  account  for  the  differences 
which  are  to  be  found  in  different  histories  of  the  disease  in  re- 
lation to  this  particular  subject.  In  the  Philadelphia  epidemic, 
Dr.  Gerhard  says:  "It  was  present  in  thirty-two  of  thirty-six 
whites.  Of  the  four  cases  in  which  it  was  not  visible,  one  died 
upon  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  and  the  others  presented 
slight  symptoms  of  fever,  which  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  days.  It  was  also  visible,  though  less  distinctly,  in 
mulattoea ;  and  we  may  infer  that  the  color  of  the  skin  alone  pre- 
vented its  development  in  the  negroes." 

This  eruption  differs  in  many  respects,  and  in  a  very  striking 
degree,  from  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Its  color,  especially  after 
the  second  or  third  day  of  its  appearance,  is  that  of  a  duller 
and  darker  red.  The  spots  are  of  a  dun,  dusky,  purplish  hue ; 
in  some  cases  they  become  almost  black.  They  vary  in  size, 
from  that  of  a  minute  point  to  a  diameter  of  a  line,  or  even  of 
an  eighth  of  an  inch.  They  are  less  regularly  circular  or  oval 
than  the  rose  spots  of  typhoid  fever.  They  are  not  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  skin,  and  disappear  but  very  partially,  or 
not  at  all,  on  pressure.  They  arc  almost  always  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  spots  of  typhoid  fever;  covering  in  many  cases 
the  entire  trunk  and  the  extremities.  Sometimes,  they  are  spread 
over  the  skin  almost  as  thickly  fts  the  eruption  of  measles.  Dr. 
Pickles  says  that,  in  the  Cork  epidemic,  "  the  spots  were  princi- 
pally observed  upon  the  breast,  neck,  shoulderSj  arms,  and  thighs; 
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rarely  upon  the  face.  From  their  resemblance  in  some  instances 
to  freckles,  the  friends  of  the  patients,  in  their  descriptions  at 
the  dispensary,  sometimes  compared  the  appearance  of  the  skin 
covered  with  them  to  that  of  a  tnrkey*s  egg.  The  mottled  or 
marbled  efflorescence,  resembling  measles,  occurred  in  several."^ 
Huxham  says :  ''  We  fi^equently  meet  with  an  efflorescence,  also, 
like  the  measles,  in  malignant  fevers,  but  of  a  more  dull  and  lurid 
hue,  in  which  the  skin,  especially  on  the  breast,  appears  as  it 
were  marbled  or  variegated."  Pringle's  description  of  ^the  erup- 
tion is  in  these  words :  ^'  There  are  certain  spots,  which  are  the 
frequent  but  not  inseparable  attendants  of  the  fever  in  its  worst 
state.  These  are  less  usual  on  the  first  breaking  out  in  the  hos- 
pitals ;  but  when  the  air  becomes  more  corrupted  the  spots  are 
common.  They  are  of  the  petechial  kind,  of  an  obscure  red 
color,  paler  than  the  measles,  not  raised  above  the  skin,  of  jio 
regular  shape,  but  confluent.  The  nearer  these  spots  approach 
to  a  purple  color,  the  more  ominous  they  are,  though  not  abso* 
lutely  mortal."  The  eruption  sometimes  fades  suddenly,  or 
changes  in  its  color.  Dr.  Stewart,  amongst  others,  has,  within  a 
few  years,  studied  with  great  care  and  particularity  the  character 
and  appearances  of  this  eruption.  He  says  that  the  rash  is  per- 
manent ;  that  is,  that  it  does  not  consist  of  successive  eruptions 
of  spots  ;  that,  in  all  cases,  it  presents  the  two  periods,  longer  or 
shorter,  of  increase  and  decline ;  and  that,  in  the  more  severe 
cases,  it  may  exhibit  during  the  period  of  increase  four  different 
states,  being  ^nd,  darky  livid,  and  petechial  When  the  hue  of 
the  eruption  is  florid,  it  disappears  readily  under  pressure  ;  when 
dark,  it  still  disappears,  but  more  slowly ;  when  livid,  semi-pete- 
chial,  or  pseudo-petechial,  as  it  has  been  called,  it  is  only  partial- 
ly effaced ;  and  when  petechial,  it  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
pressure.  In  many  cases,  it  remains  florid  throughout ;  in  others, 
it  presents  one  or  more,  and  in  not  a  few  all  these  alterations ;  and 
after  it  has  reached  its  height  the  process  is  inverted,  and  it 
passes  through  the  various  phases  of  lividity,  darkness,  redness, 
and  paleness,  before  its  evanescence."  Of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  cases  of  typhus  observed  by  Dr.  Stewart,  the  erup- 
tion was  pale  in  about  one-fourth,  florid  in  between  one-sixth 
and  one-seventh,  darkish  in  between  one-eighth  and  one-ninth, 

'  Trans,  of  Ph^s.  of  Ireland,  toI.  ill.  p.  199. 
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livid  in  rather  lesa  than  one-ninth,  Mid  petechial  in  about  one- 
eighth. 

Dr.  Stewart  ascertained  the  exact  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption  in  fifty-two  cases.  This  time  varied  from  the  second 
to  the  thirteenth  day ;  but  in  twenty-nine  cases,  more  than 
half  of  tlie  entire  number,  it  appeared  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day; 
and  in  three-fourths  it  appeared  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh 
day.  In  forty-eight  cases  the  eruption  began  to  decline  at  differ- 
ent periods,  from  the  eighth  to  the  nineteenth  day.  It  was  still 
more  irregular  in  the  time  of  its  disappearance,  since  this  ranged 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  thirty-first  day.  The  average  duration 
of  the  eruption  was  eleven  and  a  half  days.' 

Dr.  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  also  observed,  with  an  atten- 
tion and  thoroughness  not  inferior  to  those  of  Dr.  Stewart,  the 
appearances  of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  and  very  generally  with 
sitniliir  results.  Dr.  Henderson  noticed  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  eruption  corresponded  with 
the  increasing  severity  of  tlie  other  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  the  decline  of  the  eruption  was  nearly 
simultaneous  with  the  first  signs  of  convalescence.  He  found, 
also,  that  the  mortality  and  duration  of  the  disease  were  very 
noticeably  proportionate  to  the  abundance  of  the  eruption.  Con- 
valescence was  more  protracted  in  those  cases  where  it  was 
abundant  than  in  those  where  it  was  scanty.' 

In  Dr.  (Jerhard'a  cases,  the  eruption  appeared  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
gradually  faded  away  and  disappeared,  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  twentieth. 

The  importance  of  this  eruption,  as  one  of  the  diagnostic  marks 
of  typhus,  induces  me  to  add  to  the  foregoing  the  minute  and 
precise  description  of  Dr.  Jenner.  Ho  calls  jt  the  mulherry  rash 
peculiar  to  typhus  fever.  "  The  eruption  was  never  papular.  Its 
characters  varied  with  its  duration.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
the  rash,  it  consisted  of  very  slightly  elevated  spots  of  a  duaky 
pink  color.  Each  spot  wag  flattened  on  the  surface,  irregular  in 
outline,  had  no  well-defined  margin,  but  faded  insensibly  into  the 
hue  of  the  surrounding  skin,  disappeared  completely  on  pressure, 
and  varied  in  size  from  a  point  to  three  or  four  linos  in  diameter. 


>  EdiDbnrgh  Med.  uid  Surg.  Jonm&l,  OcL  ISJO. 
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The  largest  spots  appeared  to  be  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
two  or  more  smaller,  and  the  shape  of  the  former  accordingly 
was  more  irregular  than  that  of  the  latter. 

^^ Second  8t(zge. — In  one,  two,  or  three  days,  these  spots  under- 
went a  marked  change ;  they  were  no  longer  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  cuticle,  their  hue  was  darker  and  more  dingy  thui 
on  their  first  appearance,  their  margins  rather  more,  but  still 
imperfectly  defined,  and  now  they  only  faded  on  pressure.  In 
this  stage  they  were  usually  darker,  less  affected  by  pressure,  and 
their  margins  more  defined  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  body.  In  some  cases  the  spots  after  this  grew 
paler,  passed  into  faintly-marked  reddish-brown  stains,  and  then 
disappeared. 

^^  Third  Stage. — In  others,  a  third  stage  was  reached ;  the  cen- 
tres of  the  spots  became  dark  purple,  and  remained  unaltered  by 
pressure,  although  their  circumferences  still  faded ;  or  the  entire 
spots,  the  circumferences  as  well  as  the  centres,  changed  into 
true  petechiae,  i.  e.  spots  presenting  the  follolfing  characters :  a 
dusky  crimson  or  purple  color,  quite  unaffected  by  pressure,  a 
well-defined  margin,  and  total  want  of  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  cuticle.  This  alteration  was  most  frequently  observed  to 
take  place  on  the  back,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  in  the 
groin.  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  they  were  generally  oval,  their 
long  axis  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  arm.  In 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases  the  spots  were  very  niunerous,  close 
together,  sometimes  almost  covering  the  skin.  In  a  few  instances, 
however,  they  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  very  pale,  and 
situated  at  some  distance  from,  each  other.  ^  The  usual  situation 
of  the  spots  was  the  trunk  and  extremities,  but  occasionally  they 
were  limited  to  the  trunk,  and  now  and  then  were  observed  on 
the  face.  Their  number  reached  its  maximum  on  the  first,  second, 
or  third  day,  no  fresh  spots  appearing  after  the  latter  date,  and 

1  In  these  cases,  on  the  first  day  of  their  appearance,  they  occasionally  bore  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  rose  spots,  that,  although  they  were  never  altogether 
identical  with  the  best-marked  specimens  of  the  latter,  yet  the  most  tutored  eye 
might  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  which  order  they  belonged ;  and  when  the  general 
symptoms  were  at  the  same  time  equiyocal,  the  diagnosis  was  impossible  till  a 
day  or  two  had  elapsed,  when  some  or  all  the  spots  passed  into  their  second 
stage  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  the  spots  peculiar  to  the  typhoid  fever,  they 
would  have  retained  the  characters  they  presented  on  the  first  day  till  they  disap- 
peared altogether  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  their  eruption. 
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each  spot  remained  visible  from  its  first  emption  till  the  whole 
rash  vanished. 

"  When  very  numerous,  the  whole  of  the  spots  seen  together  on 
the  surface  had  not  an  equal  depth  of  color ;  many  were  much  paler 
than  the  others,  and  had  a  dull  appearance,  as  if  seen  through 
the  cuticle.  In  my  notes,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  distinguish- 
ing these  collectively  as  the  subcuticular  rash.  It  often,  by  its 
abundance,  gave  a  mottled  aspect  to  the  skin,  on  which  ground 
the  darker  spots  were  seated.  Variations  in  the  absolute  or  re- 
lative amount  of  the  subcuticular  rash  and  of  the  spots,  as  well 
as  in  the  depth  of  their  respective  color,  cause  much  difference 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  rash.  Sometimes  it  resembles 
measles  so  closely  as  to  be  distinguished  from  it  with  difficulty ; 
at  others,  it  presents  that  appearance  which  has  been  called  spotted 
rash ;  and  again,  it  is  sometimes  so  pale  that,  unless  carefully 
looked  for,  it  might  be  passed  over  altogether.  When  the  spots 
on  the  back  were  of  a  much  deeper  hue  than  those  on  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  trunk,  the  skin  covering  the  posterior  surface 
was  generally  considerably  congested.  Slight  pressure  of  the 
finger  leaving  a  white  mark,  which  slowly  returned  to  its  previous 
dusky  red  color. 

"To  sum  up : — 

"1.  The  mulberry  rash  was  present  in  all  the  cases. 

"2.  The  rash  usually  appeared  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day 
of  the  disease. 

"3.  Fresh  spots  iiever  appeared  after  the  second  or  third  days 
of  the  eruption. 

"4.  The  duration  of  each  spot  was  from  its  first  appearance 
till  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  patient  from  the  attack  of  ty- 
phus. 

"5.  The  rash  disappeared  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty- 
first  days  of  the  disease ;  when  death  ensued  after  the  latter 
date  it  was  the  result  of  local  disease,  which  either  complicated 
the  progress  of  the  fever,  and  continued  after  that  had  run  its 
course,  or  sprung  up  anew,  connected  or  not  with  the  enfeebled 
state  of  constitution,  the  consequence  of  the  fever. 

"6.  In -no  case  was  there  any  return  of  the  eruption,  and, 
therefore,  no  true  relapse."* 

1  Jenner,  &c.  pp.  14-17. 
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Other  ernptions,  but  none  of  them  at  all  constant  or  charac- 
teristic, are  occasionally  obserred  in  this  disease.  Amongst  them 
is  that  of  Budamina,  which  is  sometimes  seen,  bat  not  so  fre- 
quently as  in  typhoid  fever.  A  miliary  eruption  now  and  then 
shows  itself  over  the  whole  body,  remains  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  disappears ;  the  elevated  cuticle  falling  off  in  a  fine,  branny 
desquamation.  Yibices  are  occasionally  though  rarely  seen, 
near  the  fatal  close  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Stewart  met  with  them 
in  only  two  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cases,  and  with  pur- 
pura spots  in  only  three.  Dr.  Henderson  saw  only  one  vibex 
amongst  two  hundred  patients,  and  sudamina  in  only  three. 

In  grave  cases,  there  is  sometimes  noticed  a  dark  livid  or  purple 
color  of  the  skin  of  the  extremities ;  oftenest  in  the  early,  but 
sometimes  continuing  through  the  entire  period  of  the  disease. 

Sec.  y. — HscJiars.  Gungrenous  sloughs  and  ulcerations  seem 
to  be  common  in  some  epidemics  of  typhus  fever,  and  rare  in 
others.  At  Philadelphia,  in  1836,  they  were  present  in  only 
three  or  four  cases  in  a  hundred.  Dr.  Pickels  says  that  gangrene 
of  the  hips,  nates,  and  shoulders  was  frequent  during  the  epi- 
demic at  Cork,  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  his 
Cork  Street  Hospital  Report  for  1820,  informs  us  that  ulcera- 
tions and  gangrene  of  the  hips,  nates,  and  sacrum  were  of  very 
common  occurrence,  few  of  the  malignant  and  protracted  types 
of  fever  being  exempt  from  them.  Dr.  Percival,  of  Dublin, 
says:  "Gangrenous  extremities  were  extremely  rare  amongst  my 
patients." 

Sec.  VI. — State  of  the  Blood,  Amongst  these  miscellaneous 
symptoms  may  be  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  blood  when 
drawn  from  the  body.  In  the  epidemic  at  Philadelphia,  the  blood 
was  examined  in  various  stages  of  the  disease,  except  where  the 
state  of  the  patient  was  such  as  to  render  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting clearly  improper.  "  At  a  very  early  period  it  was  dark, 
without  the  buffy  coat,  and  offered  a  large  but  soft  and  dark- 
colored  coagulum.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  it  presented,  in 
some  patients,  the  dissolved  appearance  described  by  various 
authors  as  characteristic  of  the  typhus  or  putrid  fevers."  Dr. 
O'Brien  says:  "In  those  instances  where  blood  was  taken  in  the 
advanced  period  of  the  disease,  I  have  always  found  its  texture 
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broken  down  and  dissolved^  changing  rapidly  into  a  greenish, 
watery  fluid,  with  little  coagulum ;  indicating  great  dissolution  of 
the  animal  fluids,  and  consequent  great  debility/'^  Huxham  has 
described  quite  fully,  in  his  usual  rich  and  excellent  manner,  the 
altered  state  of  the  blood  in  typhus.' 

>  Trans,  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toI.  i.  p.  424. 
Hnzham  on  Feyers,  p.  41,  et  9eq, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANATOMICAL  LESIONS. 

The  pathological  alterations  in  fatal  cases  of  typhus  fever  have 
not  been  so  thoroughly  and  accurately  studied  as  in  those  of 
typhoid  fever.  Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  lesions  and  of 
the  condition  of  all  the  organs  after  death,  in  the  former  disease, 
is  of  course  much  less  complete  than  in  the  latter.  Although 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  typhus  fever  has  by  no  means  been 
neglected  by  British  observers,  who  have  the  best  and  most  ex- 
tensive opportunities  for  its  investigation,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  it  has  not  been  subjected  by  them  to  such  comprehensive, 
numerous,  and  detailed  examinations,  as  the  lesions  in  typhoid 
fever  have  undergone,  at  the  hands  of  Louis,  Andral,  Chomel, 
Bouillaud,  and  others.^  Amongst  the  most  valuable  and  au- 
thentic materials  for  this  portion  of  my  history  of  typhus  fever, 
are  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Drs.  Gerhard  and  Pen- 
nock,  during  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1836.  The  number 
of  autopsies  made  by  these  gentlemen  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  was  about  fifty,  and  the  fruits  of  their  researches  are 
especially  valuable,  on  account  of  the  entire  confidence  which  we 
may  feel  in  their  competency  as  pathological  observers,  a  con- 
fidence which  we  are  forced  to  withhold  from  very  many  reporters 
of  the  morbid  appearances  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  diseases. 
The  paper  of  Dr.  Gerhard  does  not  contain  any  particular  and 
formal  description  of  the  state  of  the  several  organs,  and  this 
description  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  up  from  the  six  individual 
cases,  the  anatomical  lesions  in  which  he  has  minutely  detailed. 
During  the  years  1838  and  1839,  Dr.  John  Reid,  of  Edinburgh, 
made  careful  and  thorough  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  between 

*  This  remark,  made  in  my  second  edition,  less  than  fiye  years  ago,  is  much 
less  true  now  than  it  was  then.  The  remarkable  researches  of  Dr.  Jenner  ha?e 
added  very  largely  to  our  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ftifrtoipifj^^ 
lesions  of  typhus. 
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forty  and  fifty  patients  who  died  with  typhus  ferer  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  that  city.  These  examinations  are  reported  and 
analysed  and  compared  with  the  symptoms  in  a  spirit  the  most 
philosophical,  and  with  a  completeness  as  rarely  met  with  as  it  is 
worthy  the  highest  praise.  They  constitute  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  of  the  lesions  in  this  disease.*  With  the 
materials  derived  from  these  sources,  and  with  such  others  as  are 
accessible  and  trustworthy,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  out  as  full 
an  account  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  typhus  fever  as,  in  the 
))reBent  state  of  science,  it  is  possible  to  do. 

ARTICLE  I. 

LESIOKS  OF  THE  THORACIC  ORGAKS. 

Sec.  I. — iMugi,  The  morbid  alterations  which  are  found 
within  the  cavity  of  the  chest  seem  to  be  not  less  constant  and 
important  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  The  lungs  were  more 
or  less  changed  from  their  healthy  condition  in  all  the  cases  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Gerhard.  This  change  generally  consisted  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  condensation  of  a  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs. 
The  tissue  of  the  lung  was  more  solid  and  heavy  than  in  its 
natural  state ;  quite  or  nearly  impermeable  to  the  air,  sometimes 
finable  and  sometimes  not  so ;  of  a  dark  and  sometimes  a  livid 
red ;  not  granular,  like  hepatization,  but  resembling  in  some  de- 
gree,  when  torn,  the  structure  of  the  spleen.  This  alteration 
waa  most  frequent  in  the  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the 
organs.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes 
Ifaa  m  muiy  cases  of  a  rosy  red  color,  sometimes  with  a  livid 
tiBg6 ;  but  it  was  rarely  changed,  either  in  thickness  or  consist^ 
vAee* 

In  only  two  or  three  of  thirty-five  cases,  examined  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  were  the  lungs  found  free  from  disease.  In  three  cases, 
there  was  simple  congestion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs. 
In  three  cases,  there  was  congestion  with  diminished  consistence. 
JsL  eleven  cases,  there  was  congestion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lung,  with  non-granular  consolidation  of  the  most  depending 

I  Between  1889  and  1841,  Dr.  Reid  made  careful  dissections  in  one  hundred 
idcfitioBal  cases  of  continued  feyer.  The  results  of  these  examinations  will  be 
found  in  the  present  edition. 
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layer  of  pulmonary  tissue ;  in  some  cases,  extending  to  both 
longs,  in  most  limited  to.  one.  In  four  cases,  there  was  more  or 
less  edema.  In  eight  cases,  there  was  lobular  consolidation, 
granular  or  non-granular.     In  two  cases,  there  was  gangrene. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Jenner's  description  of  the  congestion  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  lung,  with  non-granular  consolidation 
of  the  most  depending  part  of  the  organ,  a  condition  that  he  did 
not  find  after  death  from  typhoid  fever.  ^^  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  lung  was  congested,  and  its  consistence  diminished;  the 
most  depending  layer  of  pulmonary  tissue  (the  subject  being  on 
its  back)  which  extended  in  different  cases  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  into  the  substance  of  the  lung,  was  solidified, 
very  dark-bluish  chocolate  in  color,  gorged  with  non-aerated  dark 
claret  serosity,  which  flowed  freely  from  the  cut  surface;  it  was 
scarcely  softened;  the  whole  of  the  solidified  layer  sank  in  water. 
The  solidified  portion  was  limited  to  the  part  of  the  organ  which 
lies  in  the  hollow  formed  by  about  the  fourth,  fiftti,  and  sixth 
ribs.  *  *  *  The  solidified  and  crepitant  tissue  passed  im- 
perceptibly the  one  into  the  other.  "^ 

Of  forty-three  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  1838  and  1889, 
there  was  more  or  less  lesion  of  the  lungs  in  all.  In  fifteen  of 
these  the  lesion  consisted  of  simple  congestion,  ^t  the  most  de- 
pending portion  of  the  organs ;  in  thirteen  cases,  the  posterior 
and  middle  parts  of  both  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood  and 
frothy  serum,  and  some  portions  were  so  dense  as  not  to  crepi- 
tate when  cut,  though  they  did  not  present  any  granular  appear- 
ance; and  in  ten  cases,  there  was  increased  efiusion  into  the 
bronchial  tubes.'  In  thirty-nine  of  these  cases,  the  brain  was 
also  examined;  and  it  appears,  from  a  careful  comparison,  that 
extensive  engorgement  and  congestion  of  the  lungs  were  more 
frequently  found  associated  with  those  cases  in  which  there  was 
increased  serous  effusion  within  the  cranium  than  with  those 
where  this  condition  did  not  exist,  indicating  some  special  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  phenomena.^ 

Sec.  II. — Larynx  and  Pharynx.  Dr.  Jenner  found  un- 
equivocal traces  of  disease  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx,  or  of  both, 

'  Jenner,  &c.  p.  50. 

*  Between  1839  and  1841,  Dr.  Reid  examined  the  lungs  in  eighty-eight  feTer 
cases,  with  much  the  same  general  results. — Edm,  Med,  JouTn,^  Aug.  18i2. 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Oct  1839. 
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in  nine  of  twenty-six  cases.  ^^The  larynx  and  pharynx  were 
deep  purple,  and  covered  with  slimy  mucus  in  one  case.  In  four, 
there  were  unequivocal  traces  of  inflammation  in  both  organs ; 
thus,  in  one  of  the  four,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
was  deep  red,  of  the  larynx  vivid  scarlet,  the  redness  on  minute 
inspection  being  found  to  be  punctiform ;  in  another  of  the  four, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx  was  of  a  dirty-yellowish 
color,  and  so  soft  that  it  was  removable  by  the  gentlest  scrap* 
ing ;  the  chord»  vocales  swollen,  the  rima  glottidis  a  mere  chink, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  generally  vividly  injected 
and  covered  with  muco-purulent  fluid,  and  on  the  chordae  vocales, 
and  on  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx  above  the  chords, 
were  numerous  shreds  of  white,  opaque,  lymph-like  matter,  readi- 
ly removable.  In  the  third  case,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  was  covered  with  thick  mucus,  felt  rough,  apparently 
from  enlargement  6f  its  follicles,  and  was  of  a  dull  purple  color; 
there  was  a  small  ulcer  on  either  chorda  vocalis,  but  no  other 
trace  of  inflammatory  action  within  the  larynx.  The  pharynx 
in  the  fourth  case  was  studded  with  small  yellowish  spots,  from 
which,  on  section  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them,  a  drop 
of  purulent-looking  fluid  exuded.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
larynx  in  the  same  subject  was  dusky  red,  the  chordae  vocales 
and  arytaeno-epiglottidean  folds  distinctly  thickened  from  efiusion 
of  serosity  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.''^ 

Sec.  m. — Heart  and  Blood.  The  heart  was  found  in  some 
of  Dr.  Gerhard's  cases  softened,  flabby,  and  easily  broken  down; 
in  others,  it  was  in  its  usual  condition. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood,  contained  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  large  vessels,  was  striking  and  peculiar.  It  was  of  a  very 
dark  color,  often  almost  black,  thick  in  its  consistence,  and  some- 
times oleaginous.  In  one  case,  the  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the 
lieart,  in  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  and  in  the  femoral 
vein,  is  described  as  being  like  molasses,  in  color  and  consistence, 
with  minute  fatty  globules  floating  in  it. 

The  substance  of  the  heart,  in  Dr.  Shattuck's  cases,  was  not 
altered.  In  the  right  ventricle,  there  were  from  one  to  three 
ounces  of  black,  liquid  blood;  and  in  three  cases,  a  somewhat 
smaller  quantity  in  the  left. 

1  Jenner,  &o;  p.  60. 
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In  all  Dr.  Reid's  cases,  the  blood  appeared  to  be  in  a  fluid 
state,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  large  veins ;  but  in  several,  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  coagula,  generally  small  and  soft,  were  fonnd 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  In  two  subjects  the  blood,  in  the 
same  situation,  was  in  a  grumous  state. 

Of  twenty-nine  cases,  Dr.  Jenner  found  the  heart  flabby  in 
fifteen,  and  firm  in  fourteen.  In  twelve  cases,  the  lining  mem- 
brane was  stained  of  a  dusky-red  color.  The  staining  of  the  en- 
docardium, and  the  flabby  conditibn  of  the  heart  were  generally 
found  together;  and  they  were  frequent  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  after  death,  before  the  bodies 
were  examined.' 

^^The  fluid  condition  of  the  blood  generally,"  says  Dr.  Jenner, 
^'  was  observed  in  about  equal  proportions  in  the  subjects  dead 
from  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers ;  but  with  this  exception,  there  was 
a  marked  difierence  in  the  blood  in  the  two  diseases ;  it  was  far 
more  profoundly  diseased,  i.  e.  it  deviated  far  more  from  its 
healthy  condition,  in  the  cases  of  typhus  than  in  those  of  typhoid 
fever."* 


ARTICLE    II. 

LBSIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

In  all  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  there  was  unusual 
engorgement  of  the  sinuses  and  the  larger  vessels  of  the  brain. 
These  were  filled  with  dark-colored  fluid  blood,  in  some  cases, 
in  the  large  sinuses,  surrounding  a  soft,  greenish  coagulum.  In- 
flammatory injection  of  the  pia  mater  is  not  mentioned.  Varying 
quantities  of  serum,  from  one  or  two  drachms  to  one  or  two 
ounces,  were  found,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  under  the 
arachnoid,  or  within  the  ventricles.  The  medullary  portion  of  the 
brain  was  frequently  of  a  violet  tinge ;  otherwise,  the  substance  of 
the  organ  was  unaltered.  In  Dr.  Shattuck's  cases,  observed  at 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  the  organs  in  the  cranial  cavity  pre- 
sented no  remarkable  lesions.  In  three  of  them,  there  was  slight 
sub-arachnoid  infiltration.  Of  forty-three  cases  in  which  the 
brain  was  examined  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  1838  and  1839,  there  was 

»  Jenner,  &c,  pp.  80-82.  •  Ibid.  p.  84. 
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increased  efiueion  of  Berum  in  twenty-five.  Tbis  effusion,  in  a 
majority  of  mstances,  waa  situated  between  the  araclinoid  and 
the  pia  mater,  and  was  commonly  moderate  in  quantity,  in  many 
cases  elevating  tho  arachnoid  above  the  enrface  of  the  convolu- 
tiona  only  at  tho  depending  portions  of  the  brain.  Nearly  all 
these  patients  exhibited  more  or  lesa  prominent  cerebral  Bymp- 
toma ;  such  as  delirium,  coma,  eitbsultua  tendinuvi,  &c. ;  but 
these  symptoms  were  as  frequently  present,  and  as  strongly 
marked,  in  the  class  of  cases  where  there  was  no  increased  efih- 
sion  of  serum  as  in  the  others.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
attribute  the  cerebral  symptoms  to  the  serous  effusion.  In  every 
case  but  one,  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  are  said  to  have  been 
"well  filled,"  and  their  congested  condition  was  indicated  by  the 
Dumber  of  bloody  spots  which  appeared  upon  the  cut  surfaces  of 
the  organ,  although  these  may  have  depended  in  part  upon  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood.'  Dr.  Reid  examined  the  brain  in  eighty- 
two  additional  cases  of  continued  fever,  between  the  years  1639 
and  1841,  aail  the  general  results  corresponded  very  nearly  vrith 
those  just  stated.' 

In  five  of  thirty-nine  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Jenner,  coagnia 
of  various  sizes  were  found  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 
"In  every  case  the  coagulum  was  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  red 
film,  varying  in  thickness,  and  consequently  in  hue,  in  different 
cases  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  clot.  It  was  almost 
colorless  where  thinnest,  bright  red  where  a  little  thicker,  and 
deep  purple  at  tho  thickest  parts.  It  was  in  every  case  situated 
on  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain,  and  in  one  stretched  from  the 
anterior  lobe  to  tho  tentorium,  and  from  the  median  fissure  to  a 
point  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  transversely,  just  above  the 
external  auditory  foramen.  In  one  case  it  consisted  of  two  or 
three  delicate  fibrinous  films  only.  When  the  dura  mater  was 
reflected,  part  of  the  clot  adhered  to  the  layer  of  arachnoid 
covering  the  pia  mater.  In  three  of  the  five  cases  the  clot  was 
double,  1.  e.  existed  on  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  In  two 
cases  it  was  confined  to  the  right  aide.  In  one  of  the  five  it  was 
accompanied  by  effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  rectus 
abdominis.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  firm  in  four  of  tho 
five,  and  apparently  healthy  in  all.     Tho  vessels  of  the  cerebral 


'  Edin.  Med.  aad  Surg.  Jou 
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substance  and  its  meninges  were  not  particularly  congested ;  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  fluid,  but  unable  to  be 
pressed  out  of  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  No  aper- 
ture could  be  found  from  which  the  blood  had  escaped — ^the  sinuses 
were  perfectly  healthy ;  the  sources  of  the  hemorrhage  could  not, 
consequently,  be  discovered/'* 

ARTICLE    III. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS. 

Sec.  I. — Stomach,  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomaoh 
was  more  or  less  altered  in  all  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  (Gerhard. 
The  most  constant  change  consisted  in  softening  of  the  membrane 
in  the  cardiac  extremity,  or  grand  culdesac.  This  softening 
was  sometimes  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  membrane; 
sometimes  it  was  quite  extensive.  It  varied  in  degree,  from  a 
moderate  diminution  of  the  consistence  of  the  membrane  to  its 
pulpy  disorganization.  In  some  instances  the  softening  extended 
to  the  other  coats  of  the  stomach.  Mamellonation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  towards  the  pyloric  extremity,  was  not 
uncommon.  In  some  cases  there  was  blue  engorgement  of  the 
large  veins ;  in  some  a  pointed  redness,  and  in  others  a  continu- 
ous dull  slate  color  of  the  mucous  coat. 

Dr.  Jenner  found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  pale, 
or  healthy  in  color,  in  twenty-three  of  thirty-seven  cases.  It 
was  of  a  uniform  dusky  gray  hue  in  two  cases.  There  was  some 
redness,  or  minute  hemorrhagic  spots  in  a  small  number  of  cases. 
In  one  case  there  was  recent  ulceration.  Mamellonation  was 
noted  in  fourteen  cases.  The  consistence  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  normal,  or  nearly  so,  in  twenty-two  cases.  In  four 
cases  there  was  extreme  softening  of  the  great  cut-desiiej  so  that 
it  ruptured  in  the  removal,  or  in  the  washing  of  the  organ. 

Sec.  II. — Intestines.  The  intestinal  canal  in  all  its  tissues,  and 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  was  very  constantly  and  remarkably 
free  from  disease  in  all  Dr.  Gerhard's  cases.  In  the  reported 
cases  no  appreciable  lesion  is  mentioned,  excepting  occasional 
spots  or  patches  of  ecchymosis.     The  examinations  were  tho- 

*  Jenner,  &c.  p.  47. 
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roughly  made,  and  especial  solicitude  was  felt,  and  corresponding 
carefulness  was  taken,  to  ascertain  accurately  the  state  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  its  elliptical  plates.  Amongst  the  entire  nun^ 
her  of  autopsies  there  was  but  a  single  case,  and  that  of  douitftU 
diagnosis,  in  which  there  was  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  natU' 
ral  appearance  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  "  In  the  case  alluded  to, 
in  which  there  had  been  some  diarrhoea,  the  agglomerated  glands 
of  the  small  intestine  were  reddened,  and  a  little  thickened ;  but 
there  was  no  ulceration,  and  no  thickening  or  deposit  of  yellow 
puriform  matter,  in  the  submucous  tissue.  The  disease  of  the 
glands  resembled  that  sometimes  met  with  in  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  or  measles,  rather  than  the  specific  lesion  of  dothinenteritis. 

^^  In  all  other  cases,  the  glands  of  Peyer  were  remarkably 
healthy  in  this  disease,  as  was  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  was  much  more  free  from  vascular  injection  than  it 
is  in'  cases  of  various  diseases  not  originally  affecting  the  small 
intestine. 

<<  The  mesenteric  glands  were  always  found  of  the  normal  size, 
varying,  as  in  health,  from  the  size  of  a  small  grain  of  maize  to 
three  or  four  times  these  dimensions.  With  the  exception  of  a 
slightly  livid  tint,  common  to  them  and  the  rest  of  the  tissues, 
they  offered  nothing  peculiar  either  in  consistence  or  color. 

^^  The  spleen  was  of  the  normal  aspect  in  one-half  the  cases ;  in 
the  other  half,  it  was  softened,  but  not  enlarged,  and  in  one  case 
out  of  five  or  six  enlarged  and  softened. 

*<Thus,  the  triple  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  mesenteric 
glaiids,  and  spleen,  constituting  the  anatomical  characteristic  of 
the  dothinenteritis,  or  typhoid  fever,  although  sought  for  with 
the  greatest  care,  evidently  did  not  exist  in  the  epidemic  typhus. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  subject  of  remark  that,  in  the  typhus  fever,  the 
intestines  were  more  free  from  lesion  than  in  any  other  disease 
accompanied  by  a  febrile  movement.  This  exemption  extended 
to  the  large  intestine,  until  the  summer  heats  began,  when  a  few 
scattering  cases  offered  some  symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  dysentery ;  and,  where  they  terminated 
fatally,  softening  and  other  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  colon  were  observed."^ 

The  liver  was  found  sometimes  moderately  softened;  some- 
times engorged  with  dark,  fluid,  oily  blood,  and  sometimes  spotted 

1  Am.  Joorn.  of  Med.  ScL,  Feb.  1887. 
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Begifiter  of  Dissections  at  the  same  Institation,  kept  by  Dr.  John 
Home,  from  1883  to  1887,  showed  that,  of  one  hundred  and  one 
cases,  only  seven  presented  ulcerations  of  the  elliptical  plates. 
In  two  there  was  perforation.  These  were  probably  instances  of 
^^hoid  fever.  Thickening,  mamellonation,  and  other  lesions  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  were  found  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  cases.  The  spleen  was  generally  larger  than  usual, 
soft,  and  in  some  cases  almost  diffluent.  In  one  instance  this 
organ  weighed  eleven,  and  in  another  fourteen,  ounces. 

Sbo.  m. — MiBceUaneouB.  The  petechial  eruption  fi^uently 
continues  visible  after  death.  In  three  of  four  cases  examined 
by  Dr.  Shattuck,  the  spots  penetrated  the  thickness  of  the  skin 
to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  communicated  to  the 
parts  they  occupied  a  purplish  color. 

Amongst  the  pathological  phenomena  of  typhus  fever,  may  be 
mentioned  the  tendency  which  manifests  itself,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  to  early  and  rapid  decomposition.  Dr.  Pickels, 
in  his  Report  on  the  Typhus  Fever  at  Cork,  says  that  this  tend- 
ency was  shown  by  the  rapid  putrefaction  of  bodies  after  death, 
rendering  neceiAary  their  almost  immediate  interment.  In  many 
instances  the  skin  of  the  arms,  thighs,  and  of  almost  the  entire 
body,  changed  ,to  a  deep  livid  or  black  color,  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  as  if  scorched  by  gunpowder,  several  hours  before 
death.^  Dr.  Gerhard  noticed  that  rapid  putrefaction  took  place, 
especially  in  the  bodies  of  those  patients  from  whom  the  offensive 
ammoniacal  odor,  already  spoken  of,  had  been  most  strongly  per- 
ceived during  life. 

Dr.  Jenner  noticed  that,  in  subjects  examined  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death,  cadaveric  rigidity  was  found  much  less 
constantly  in  cases  of  typhus  than  in  those  of  typhoid  fever.' 

Sec.  rV. —  (general  Memarks.  The  most  striking  fact  in  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  typhus  fever  consists  in  the  absence  of 
any  constant  and  characteristic  lesion.  One  of  the  most  uniform 
and  probably  one  of  the  most  important  alterations  is  that  of  the 
blood.     It  seems  to  me,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 

»  Trans,  of  Phjs.  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 
*  Jenner,  &c.  p.  40.' 
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quite  idle  and  useless  to  attempt  to  trace  any  obvious  connection 
between  the  symptoms  and  the  lesions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  refer 
the  former  to  the  latter.  The  broad  and  fundamental  difference 
in  the  state  of  Pejer's  glands,  and  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  ty- 
phus and  typhoid  fever,  will,  of  course,  be  noticed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAUSES. 

I  SHALL  enumerate  under  this  head  some  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  to  favor  the  occurrence  and  spread  of 
typhus  fever.  Our  knowledge  of  its  efficient  causes,  excepting 
that  of  contagion,  is  very  limited  and  imperfect. 

Sec.  I. — Locality.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  geographical 
boundaries  within  which  typhus  fever  prevails,  as  a  common  and 
more  or  less  constant  disease,  are  much  less  extensive  than  those 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  actual  extent  to  which  typhus  fever  has  . 
heretofore  prevailed  in  different  regions  and  countries,  owing  to 
the  imperfect  histories  which  have  been  left  to  us  of  this  and  of 
analogous  diseases,  and  the  consequent  doubtfulness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  our  diagnosis,  is  a  matter  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine  with  any  considerable  degree  of  precision.  One  thing 
is  very  certain,  and  that  is,  that  typhus  fever  has  always  been  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  New  England.  Nathan  Smith,  one  of 
the  great  observers  of  New  England  diseases,  says  expressly, 
that  he  never  met  with  any  other  form  of  continued  fever  than 
that  which  he  has  so  well  described  under  the  then  common 
name  of  typhiLS  fever  ^  and  which  was  evidently  the  typhoid  fever 
of  this  work.  Very  few  of  the  New  England  country  physi- 
cians now  living,  I  presume,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
typhus  fever  on  their  own  soil ;  excepting  now  and  then  a  few 
instances,  in  cases  of  foreigners  recently  arrived  from  Britain. 

A  continued  fever,  which  seems  to  have  been  evidently  conta- 
gious, prevailed  in  the  Boston  Almshouse  in  1817.  The  account 
of  it,  however,  which  was  published  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery ^  for  April,  1818,  by  Dr.  John  P. 
Brown,  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  and  particular  to  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  it  was  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  Many  cases  are 
annually  received  into  the  hospitals  of  our  large  cities,  especially 
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those  of  New  York,  from  the  British  emigrant  vessels.  The 
ship  Eutaw  arrived  at  New  York  March  6,  1842,  forty-two  days 
firom  Liverpool,  with  about  two  hundred  passengers,  mostly  Irish, 
seventy  of  whom  were  sick  with  typhus  on  her  arrival.  Amongst 
these  there  were  eight  deaths.  The  bark  Barlow  arrived  at  New 
York  from  Greenock,  May  15,  1842,  after  a  passage  of  forty 
days,  with  nearly  fifty  typhus  patients ;  there  having  been  three 
deaths  before  her  arrival.  These  are  instances  of  what  occurs 
nearly  every  year.^  In  August,  1840,  twenty-one  cases  of  typhus 
were  admitted,  from  a  single  vessel^  into  the  Boston  Almshouse. 
Four  of  the  cases  were  fatal.  Dr.  Butler  informs  me  that  the 
dulness  of  the  mind,  deafness,  stupor,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and 
dinginess  of  the  skin,  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms. The  bowels  were  usually  torpid,  and  there  was  slight 
meteorism  in  only  two  or  three  cases.  Dr.  Doane,  physician  at 
the  New  York  quarantine  establishment,  informs  me  that,  amongst 
the  most  striking  and  constant  phenomena  of  the  disease,  he  has 
noticed  the  injection  of  the  eyes,  the  fuliginous  aspect  of  the 
skin  and  deafness.  Diarrhoea  is  rare,  and  the  alvine  discharges, 
when  procured  by  medicine,  are  dark  colored  and  offensive.  The 
evidences  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease  observed  by 
Dr.  Doane  are  very  positive ;  during  his  connection  with  the 
institution,  a  period  of  about  three  years,  no  less  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  individuals  connected  with  the  hospital  having  died  with 
typhus  fever,  which  had  been  contracted  from  the  emigrant  pa- 
taents. 

The  disease  which  was  commonly  called  spotted  fever,  and 
which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  principally  be- 
tween t}ie  years  1807  and  1816,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  been  the  true  typhus  fever.  Dr.  Gerhard  says  that  it  waS 
nmilar  in  its  nature  to  the  British  typhus.  Dr.  James  Jackson 
thinks  that  it  was  a  different  disease.  It  is  very  certain  that,  in 
knany  important  particulars,  it  bore  a  very  striking  resemblance 
to  true  typhus.  This  resemblance  is  noticed  by  most  writers 
iqK>n  the  disease.  Dr.  Elisha  North  called  it  a  new  petechial 
maUgnafit  typhus*    Dr.  Hale,  of  Boston,  whose  description  of 

1  The  number  of  these  eases  daring  the  present  year,  1S47,  has  been  immensely 
greater  than  it  erer  was  before.  The  hospitals  of  most  of  the  commercial  cities 
ftrom  the  St  Lawrence  to  New  Orleans  have  been  crowded  with  typhus  patients, 
Mimiiig  mostly  in  emigrant  ships  from  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 
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the  disease,  as  it  prevailed  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  in  the  spring  of 
1814,  is  the  fullest  and  best  that  has  been  published,  regards  it 
as  a  congestive  fever.  He  speaks  of  the  many  points  of  resem- 
blance which  exist  between  it  and  Dr.  Armstrong's  typhus ;  but 
he  says,  also,  that  there  are  many  strong  points  of  dijflference  be- 
tween the  two  diseases.  It  is  not  easy  at  the  present  day,  upon 
such  evidence  as  we  possess,  to  decide  with  any  confidence  upon 
the  precise  character  of  the  spotted  fever  of  New  England. 
Without  going  any  farther  into  the  consideration  of  this  question 
liere,  I  will  merely  observe  that  an  examination  of  most  of  the 
records  that  have  been  left  us  of  this  disease  has  induced  me  to 
believe  that  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  new  and  more  or  less  tem- 
porary epidemics,  each  having  its  peculiar  character,  marked  by 
its  peculiar  phenomena,  and  depending  upon  new  and  peculiar 
combinations  of  unknown  morbific  influences — ^which  have  always 
from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance,  rather  than  to  the 
class  of  established  and  permanent  maladies. 

Dr.  Gerhard  thinks  that  some  of  the  epidemics  which  overran 
the  Middle  States,  between  the  years  1812  and  1820,  were  of 
typhus  fever ;  and  that  it  was  of  this  disease  that  three  distin- 
guished-professors in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania— Rush, 
Wistar,  and  Dorsey— died.  He  says  that  Dr.  Parrish,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  who  practised  very 
extensively  amongst  all  classes  of  inhabitants  in  the  winter  of 
1812-13,  when  he  saw  some  of  the  cases  at  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  in  1836,  immediately  recognized  their  identity  with 
those  of  the  former  epidemic.  A  pupil  of  Dr.  Gerhard's,  from 
North  Carolina,  informed  him  that  he  had  witnessed  a  similar 
fever  amongst  the  negroes.  It  seemed  to  be  contagious,  and 
from  the  absolute  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  the  crowded  state 
of  the  negro  cabins,  it  frequently  spread  extensively.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  and  similar  opinions  are  to  be 
received  with  a  good  deal  of  caution ;  and  that  the  extent  and 
frequency  of  the  prevalence  of  true  typhus  fever  in  the  United 
States  can  only  be  determined  by  the  accurate  and  continued  ob- 
servations of  the  future.  Upon  this  question,  as  upon  so  many 
others  connected  with  epidemic  disease,  the  past  sheds  but  a  con- 
fused and  uncertain  light. 

It  is  very  clear  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  at  least,  true 
typhus  fever  has  been  almost  or  entirely  uiJ^nown  in  France.    In 
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the  years  1813  and  1814,  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  severe  epi- 
demic fever,  which  was  first  noticed  amongst  the  troops  who  re- 
turned from  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Germany,  and  the  east  of 
France ;  and  which  afterwards  spread  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  and  other  large  cities,  and  was  everywhere  extremely  fatal* 
This  epidemic.  Dr.  Gerhard  is  disposed  to  believe  was  typhns 
fever  ;  although  Louis,  Chomel,  and  other  French  physicians  who 
observed  it,  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  identical  with  their  pre- 
vailing typhoid  fever,  or  dothinenteritis. 

A  writer  in  the  October  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review^  for  1841,  thinks  that  the  fever  which  devastated 
Italy  in  1816  and  1817  was  identical  with  the  typhus  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  fixed  and  constant  residence  of  typhus  fever  is  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Islands.  The  mud  cabins  of  Ireland,  and  the  damp 
dark  cellars  of  the  cities  of  Great  Britian,  are  its  true  habitat. 
These  are  its  perpetual  lurking-places,  and  here  it  is  always  to 
be  found.  The  terms  Irish  typhus  and  British  typhus  have, 
indeed,  come  to  be  its  most  distinctive  appellations. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  England,  except  the  metropolis,  from 
^hus,  in  1841,  was  18,795 ;  of  these,  6,618  were  males,  and 
7,077  females.  The  number  in  1842,  was  15,027 ;  of  these, 
7,066  were  males,  and  7,971  females.^ 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  there  is  no 
marked  difference  in  the  mortality  from  typhus  in  town  and  coun- 
try districts  in  England ;  the  annual  mortality  to  one  miUion 
living,  in  1841,  being  for  the  town  districts)  908;  and  for  the 
country  districts,  929. 

Dr.  John  Hunter  says  he  never  met  with  the  disease  in  the  West 
Indies.' 

Sbc.  n. — Season^  Weather^  ^.  Typhus  fever  prevails  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  Irish  writers  have  remarked, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  disease  is  found  to  prevail  most  exten- 
sively during  the  early  part  of  summer.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  from  extensive  and  accurate  researches,  that  the  difier- 
eooe  in  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  prevails  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year  is  not  very  great.     Illustrative  of  this  point, 

I  Bep.  Beg.  Gko.  *  Hunter's  DiBemses  of  the  Army,  p.  88. 
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80  far  as  a  single  locality  is  concerned,  I  copy  the  following  table 
from  Dr.  Mateer's  statistics  of  fever,  during  a  period  of  eighteen 
years  at  the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital.  It  shows  the  aggregate 
number  of  admissions  into  the  hospital,  arranged  according  to  the 
four  seasons,  for  this  long  and  continuous  series  of  years,  with  the 
average  rate  of  mortality  for  the  several  seasons. 


Summer 

2596 

1  to  17|?  for  Summer. 

Autumn 

2482 

1  to  15^  J  for  Autumn. 

Winter 

2369 

1  to  Uji^  for  Winter. 

Spring 

2412 

1  to  18f  J  for  Spring. 

It  appears  &om  this  table  that  the  influence  of  season,  in  favor- 
ing the  prevalence  of  typhus  fever,  is  small.  It  appears,  also, 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  highest  in  the  spring  and  winter.^ 

The  deaths  from  typhus  in  England,  in  1841,  were  distributed 
in  the  following  manner  through  the  quarterly  periods  of  the  year : 
in  spring,  4218 ;  in  summer,  3498 ;  in  autumn,  3197  ;  in  winter, 
3941.'  In  the  following  year,  1842,  there  was  a  wider  difference; 
the  deaths  in  spring,  being  3910  ;  in  summer,  3480  ;  in  autumn, 
8680  ;  and  in  winter,  5131.^ 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  sensible  qualities  and  changes  of  the 
weather,  nothing  very  positive  seems  to  have  been  ascertained. 
These  effects  are  doubted  by  some  observers,  and  not  agreed  upon 
by  others,  who  admit  their  existence.  Thus  Dr.  Percival  says : 
"  It  has  long  been  observed  that  protracted  dry  weather  is  pecu- 
liarly productive  of  fever  in  Dublin;"  and  Dr.  Cheyne  says: 
"  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  remarked  by  a  very  eminent 
physician,  the  late  Dr.  Quin,  that  wet  and  cold  summers  always 
proved  healthy  ones  in  Dublin."  Still,  the  same  excellent  ob- 
server informs  us  that  the  summers  of  1816  and  1817,  when 
fever  was  extensively  prevalent,  were  wet,  cloudy,  and  cold ;  and 
Dr.  Barker  makes  the  following  remark:  "The  state  of  the 
weather,  as  to  moisture,  has  been  said  to  have  affected  the  pro- 
gress of  this  fever  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  observed  this  in  Dublin,  although  I  have  kept  a  register  of 
the  weather  during  several  years  past."*  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his 
account  of  the  epidemic  at  Edinburgh,  in  1838  and  1839,  says 

»  Dub.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  x.  p.  34.  «  Rep.  Reg.  Gen.,  1848. 

»  Ibid.,  1844.  4  Trans,  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toI.  iL  p.  627. 
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that  cold  weather  had  commonly  the  effect  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  into  the  Infirmary,  which  declined  again  when 
the  temperature  was  moderate.^  Dr.  James  Arrott,  of  Dundee, 
remarks  that  all  his  inquiries  tend  to  prove  that  great  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  and  especially  that  great  degrees  of  cold  and  wet, 
are  powerful  ^causes  of  typhus.*  The  great  epidemic  of  1741  was  , 
coincident  with  two  very  severe  winters  and  two  very  dry  summers, 
one  of  which  was  very  hot ;  that  of  1817  was  attended  by  mild 
winters  and  very  wet  and  cool  summers.  Rutty  says :  "  When- 
ever we  observe  the  usual  harmony  and  proportion  of  the  winds 
and  attendant  weather  to  vary  mucA,  we  may  expect  an  unhealthy 
season."^ 

Sec.  m. — (hntagum.  Typhus  fever  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally regarded,  by  those  physicians  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  and 
most  extensive  opportunities  for  observing  it,  as  a  disease  capa- 
ble of  direct  transmission  from  one  individual  to  another,  by  means 
of  contagion.  Amongst  others  of  the  older  British  writers  who 
maintained  this  opinion,  may  be  mentioned  Willis,  Huxham, 
Grant,  and  Pringle;  and  amongst  the  modems,  there  are  but  few 
who  dissent  from  it.  Different  observers  differ,  it  is  true,  amongst 
themselves,  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  con- 
tagion operates  in  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  and  in  regard 
to  some  other  points  connected  with  this  subject,  but  they  very 
generally  admit  the  fundamental  fact,  of  its  contagious  transmis- 
flilnlity.  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  a  Dublin  Fever  Hospital  Report,  for 
1819,  in  allusion  to  this  matter,  says :  ^'  That  the  skepticism  of 
one  or  two  individuals  has  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of 
contagion  altogether  in  the  fevers  of  our  climate,  but  that  the 
opinion  is  so  singular,  and  so  contrary  to  the  general  sense  of 
mankind,  that  deservedly  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it.'' 

The  extreme  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  contagiousness  of  typhus 
fever  is,  that  the  disease  is  exclusively  and  invariably  the  product 
ofetmtagian;  that  it  never  arises  from  the  action  of  other  causes 
alone ;  that  it  is  never  spontaneous,  as  it  is  called,  in  its  origin; 
ihat  it  resembles  in  this  respect  smallpox,  and  not  scarlatina. 
This  opinion  is  not  generally  entertained,  and  must  have  been 

1  BdiB.  M6d.  and  Svxg.  Journal,  Oct  1889.  «  Ibid.,  toL  1L  p.  127. 

•  BntfB  Sketch,  p.  142. 
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always  the  result  rather  of  philosophismg  than  of  obeerving ;  for, 
oertainly,  the  evidence  of  direct  observation  is  altogether  againrt 
this  exclusive  opinion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  accurate  settle- 
ment of  a  question  of  this  character  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
that  where  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  influences  are 
or  may  be  acting  together  in  the  production  of  disease,  it  must  be 
often  quite  impossible  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty^ 
the  actual  and  comparative  agency  of  each.  One  thing,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  present  matter,  is  perfectly  clear ;  and  that  is, 
that,  in  very  many  cases,  there  is  no  positive  evidence,  whatever, 
of  the  action  of  contagion.  Dr.  Edward  Percival  says:  *^  Hav- 
ing made  it  my  business  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  most  cases 
of  fever  that  were  admitted  to  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  during 
several  years,  I  found  the  results  to  point  less  frequently  and 
precisely  to  a  contagious  source  than  I  should  have  anticipated."* 
Dr.  F.  Barker  observes  that,  of  ninety  patients  in  the  Cork 
Street  Fever  Hospital,  in  October,  1817,  of  whom  minute  inquiry 
WBS  made  in  relation  to  this  point,  only  twenty-four  could  ref^ 
their  cases  to  the  effects  of  contagion.'  From  a  pretty  careful 
and  certainly  an  unprejudiced  examination  of  this  subject  in  the 
observations  and  opinions  of  British  writers,  I  think  we  may  look 
upon  it  as  well  settled,  that  the  morbid  actions  constituting  ^- 
phus  fever  are  capable  of  generating  in  the  body  a  poison,  which, 
when  concentrated,  and  aided  in  its  operation  by  favoring  cir- 
cumstances, will  produce  the  same  disease  in  persons  exposed  to 
its  influence.  We  may  consider  it  also  as  not  less  certain,  that 
the  same  poison  may  be  generated  by  other  agencies,  amongst 
the  most  active  of  which  seem  to  be  the  crowding  together  in 
close,  unventilated  apartments,  amidst  accumulated  personal 
filth,  of  the  wretched  and  suffering  poor.  I  shall  state  the  more 
obvious  grounds  upon  which  these  conclusions  rest. 

Dr.  O'Brien,  in  his  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital  Report  for 
1816,  states  that,  of  nine  physicians  who  had  been  permanently 
attached  to  the  Institution,  five  had  had  the  disease,  in  two  of 
whom  it  proved  fatal.  Of  the  four  who  escaped,  two  had  had 
contagious  fever  before  their  connection  with  the  hospitaL  All 
the  nurses  employed  in  the  hospital  had  suffered  from  the  dis- 

>  Trans,  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  Yol.  i.  p.  287.  •  IMd.,  voL  ii  p.  580. 
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ease.^  '  Of  the  medical  men  connected  with  the  South  Fever 
Asylum,  at  Cork,  during  the  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819, 
seven  physicians,  the  apothecary,  and  his  apprentices,  contracted 
severe  fevers.  Two  of  the  physicians  died.  Nearly  all  the  other 
persons  connected  with  the  hospital,  and  who,  from  the  nature 
of  their  occupations,  were  in  frequent  and  close  communication 
with  the  sick — the  hair-cutter,  the  porters,  the  nurses — were 
attacked  with  the  fever.*  At  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital, 
Dublin,  in  1816,  all  the  nurses  and  other  residents  in  the  hospital, 
amounting  to  twenty-three  persons,  escaped  the  disease.  Dr. 
Cheyne  attributes  this  exemption  to  the  cleanliness  and  free  ven- 
tilation of  the  Institution.'  Still,  it  appears  that,  in  the  follow- 
ing yeao*,  many  of  the  officers  of  the  same  establishment  caught 
the  fever.  Amongst  them  were  eight  or  nine  medical  gentlemen, 
the  steward,  all  the  servants,  in  succession,  whose  business  it  was 
to  remove  the  clothes  of  the  patients  upon  their  first  admission, 
and  most  of  the  unseasoned  nurses.^ 

The  opinions  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Armstrong,  upon  this  poin^ 
in  the  history  of  typhus,  are  well  known.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  adopted  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  disease.  In  a  paper  on  the  origin,  nature,  and  prevention 
of  ^fphus  fever,  communicated  to  the  Medical  Intelligencer  in 
May  1822,  he  expresses  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
former  opinions  in  relation  to  this  question.  His  skepticism  in 
regard  to  the  contagious  character  of  typhus,  under  any  circum- 
stances, continued  to  increase  with  his  advancing  years  and  ex- 
perience ;  and  in  a  lecture  on  the  disease,  publi^ed  in  1826, 
although  he  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
typhus  by  contagion,  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of 
any  positive  evidence  that  such  is  ever  the  case.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  stated  here,  that  Dr.  Armstrong's  conclusions  upon 
this  subject  were  evidently  somewhat  influenced,  by  his  singular 
doetrine  of  the  essential  identity  of  intermittent^  remittent^  and 
ijfphus  fevers,  and  of  their  dependence  upon  a  single  common 
cause.* 

It  may  be  added  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  nothing 

>  Tnas.  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  yoL  iL  p.  485.  *  Ibid.,  yd.  liL  p.  224. 

*  Dablin  Hoop.  Reports,  yoL  L  p.  65.  *  Ibid.,  yoL  ii.  p.  58. 

*  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Medical  Opinions  of  John  Armstrong,  by  Francis 
Boott»  ToL  L  pp.  14&-171. 
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is  yiore  common,  daring  the  prevalence  of  typhus  fever,  than  for 
a  considerable  number  of  individuals  residing  in  the  same  room 
to  be  successively  attacked  with  the  disease.  In  many  instances 
all  the  members  of  a  large  family,  and  even  of  several  familieSy 
inhabitants  of  the  same  house,  have,  one  after  another,  become 
its  subjects.  This  common  occurrence  is  noticed  by  most  of  the 
Irish  writers  upon  fever.  Of  9588  patients  received  into  the 
Belfast  Fever  Hospital,  from  1818  to  1835,  2342  came  in  single 
cases,  while  7246  came  in  numbers  of  two  or  more  from  the  same 
family.  They  came  from  1856  families,  thus  giving  an  average 
of  nearly  four  patients  to  a  family.^  One  of  the  circumstances 
which  early  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Gerhard  in  the  Phila- 
delphia typhus  of  1836,  was  the  fact  that  the  patients  came  in 
groups,  and  several  from  the  same  house.  Amongst  the  first 
admitted  into  the  hospital  were  seven  negroes,  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  a  cellar,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  This  occurrence 
of  several  cases  in  the  same  house  has  been  but  very  rarely 
observed  amongst  the  comfortable  and  rich  classes  in  Ireland. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  fever  has  not  usually  extended 
to  more  than  a  single  member  of  a  family. 

The  latent  period  of  the  contagious  principle  has  not  been 
accurately  ascertained.  It  is  probably  different  in  different  cases. 
Dr.  Barker  says  that,  in  many  instances,  it  seems  to  ^tend  to 
two  or  three  weeks.  Dr.  Perry  of  Glasgow,  intimates  incidentally, 
in  his  letter  on  typhus  fever,  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  Science^  for  January,  1837,  that  the  disease  rarely  if  ever 
makes  its  attack  in  less  than  eight  days  from  the  time  of  exposure. 
The  same  gentleman  says  that  numerous  observations  and  experi- 
ments have  satisfied  him  that  typhus  fever  does  not  communicate 
its  contagious  principle  before  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  and 
perhaps  not  till  a  later  period.  Many  very  striking  instances 
are  recorded,  however,  by  different  writers,  in  which  the  disease 
seems  to  have  been  directly  and  immediately  received  from  a 
patient  laboring  under  it,  and  to  have  instantaneously  manifested 
itself.  Dr.  I^enry  Marsh,  of  Dublin,  in  an  admirable  paper  upon 
the  origin  and  latent  period  of  fever,  published  in  volume  rv.  of 
the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  enumerates  twenty  cases  of  this  sort. 
He  says  that  they  constitute  a  few  amongst  many  facts  of  the 

*  Dub.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  toI.  x.  p.  85. 
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same  kind,  which  he  has  been  able  to  collect,  and  that  every  day's 
observation  adds  to  their  number.  In  most  of  these  instances, 
the  persons,  many  of  whom  were  nurses  or  physicians,  while  in 
the  act  of  rendering  some  service  to  the  sick,  which  exposed  them 
to  the  strong,  offensive  odor  arising  from  the  beds  or  bodies  of 
the  patients,  were  immediately  seized  with  headache,  great  pros- 
tration of  strength,  and  with  nausea,  perhaps,  or  rigors;  and  these 
symptoms  were  soon  followed  by  the  full  development  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  many  of  which  cases  it  proved  fatal.  He  mentions  the 
deaths  of  three  physicians.  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  James  Clarke,  and 
Dr.  Waring,  under  such  circumstances.  Two  cases  of  a  similar 
kind  are  reported  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  in  his  account  of  the  Phila- 
delphia typhus  of  1886.  He  says:  ^^The  nurse  was  shaving  a 
man,  who  died  in  a  few  hours  after  his  entrance;  he  inhaled  his 
breath,  which  had  a  nauseous  taste,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards 
was  taken  with  nausea,  cephalalgia,  and  ringing,  in  the  ears. 
From  that  moment  the  attack  of  fever  began,  and  assumed  a 
severe  character.  The  assistant  was  supporting  another  patient 
who  died  soon  afterwards ;  he  felt  the  pungent  sweat  upon  his 
skin,  and  was  taken  immediately  with  the  symptoms  of  typhus." 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply,  and  that  to  a  great  extent,  similar 
examples.  Sir  John  Pringle  says  of  the  jail  fever:  "  I  have  ob- 
served some  instances  of  a  high  degree  of  contagion  attending  it; 
but  the  common  course  of  the  infection  is  slow,  ti^nd  catching  to 
those  chiefly  who  are  constantly  confined  to  the  bad  air,  such  as 
the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  their  nurses,  and  prisoners  in  jails. ''^ 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should  be  stated  that,  even 
during  the  prevalence  of  very  general  epidemics,  certain  circum- 
scribed localities  sometimes  are  nearly  or  quite  exempt  from  the 
disease.  Thus,  in  the  House  of  Industry  at  Cork,  and  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  that  city,  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  the 
disease  scarcely  showed  itself,  when  very  prevalent  amongst  the 
inhabitants  in  general.  The  jail  at  Cork  also  remained  free  at 
the  same  time ;  and  in  the  Marine  School,  and  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nia  Military  School,  in  Dublin,  there  were  but  few  cases.'  The 
occasional  exemption  of  the  inmates  of  these  and  similar  institu- 
tions has  been  generally  attributed  to  their  seclusion,  and  con- 
sequent freedom  from  exposure  to  contagion. 

'  Difl.  of  Annjr,  p.  256.    *  Acooant»  etc.    67  Barker  and  Cheyne,  toL  L  p.  96. 
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Another  important  quality  of  the  contagious  poiBon  seems  to 
be  very  well  ascertained,  to  wit,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  must 
be  concentrated  and  abundant,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  excite  the 
disease.  A  few  cases  in  a  large,  cleanly,  and  well-ventilated 
ward^  do  not  often  communicate  the  disease  to  the  other  occu- 
pants, nor  to  the  medical  attendants  and  nurses.  Dr.  Christison's 
testimony  on  this  point  is  very  explicit  and  direct.  He  says : 
''  The  infection  of  continued  fever  is  for  the  most  part  by  no 
means  virulent.  This  is  contrary  to  universal  prejudice  among 
unprofessional  persons,  and  to  the  opinion  entertained  even  by 
some  members  of  the  medical  profession.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
certain,  so  far  as  minute  observations  of  several  violent  epidemics 
during  the  last  twenty  years  can  determine  the  point,  that  mod- 
erate precautions  will  render  the  infectious  atmosphere  inert. 
Cleanliness  and  ventilation  will  speedily  extinguish  any  epidemic 
For  it  is  well  ascertained  that  fever,  communicated  to  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  better  ranks  by  attendance  on  the  sick  in  hospital, 
is  very  rarely  propagated  in  his  own  station,  or  to  any  of  his 
attendants.  Among  numerous  instances  known  to  the  writer, 
of  young  practitioners  and  medical  students  who  have  caught 
fever  in  the  prosecution  of  their  practical  studies,  not  a  single 
case  has  occurred  where  the  disease  was  communicated  in  their 
families  at  home  or  in  their  lodging-houses.''^ 

Sbc  IV. — Epidemic.  The  entire  history  of  typhus  fever 
shows,  conclusively,  that  it  is  often  very  intimately  dependent 
upon  that  unknown  influence,  or  combination  of  influences,  to 
which  the  term  epidemic  has  been  applied.  After  estimating,  as 
nicely  as  our  means  will  enable  us  to  do,  the  agency  of  the  se- 
veral supposed  causes,  exciting  and  predisposing,  of  the  disease, 
we  are  still  unable  to  account  for  it^  general  prevalence,  during 
certain  periods,  and  over  more  or  less  extensive  regions,  without 

'  Tweedie's  Library  of  Practical  Medicine.  I  cannot  refnun  from  asking  here, 
in  a  note,  how  far  this  dependence  of  fever  upon  a  want  of  cleanliness  and  Tcn- 
tilation  is  applicable  to  typhoid  fever  f  Do  my  friends  who  belieTe  in  the  essential 
identity  of  these  two  diseases,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  continued  feyer  of 
this  country,  believe  that  any  eleanlinett  and  any  ventilaiion  will  arrest  the  latter 
disease  ?  Let  them  try  it,  when  typhoid  feyer  prevails  as  it  so  often  and  so  ex- 
tensively does  during  the  beautiful  and  breezy  Indian  summer,  amongst  the  most 
cleanly,  the  most  temperate,  the  best  clad,  the  best  fed,  and  the  best  sheltered 
people  that  this  world  has  ever  seen — ^the  rural  population  of  the  Eastern  States. 
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resorting  to  this  ancient  hjpothesiB  of  an  occult  influence,  or 
agent,  coming,  we  know  not  whence — ^whether  from  the  earth, 
the  air,  or  the  stars — and  acting,  we  know  not  how,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  its  results.  In  the  case  of  typhus  fever,  as  of  many 
other  diseases — of  scarlatina,  of  measles,  of  smallpox — ^it  is  evi- 
dent that,  independent  of  all  the  circumstances  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  favor  its  occurrence  and  its  extension,  there  exists  at 
cwtain  times  a  predisposition  or  tendency  to  the  disease  which 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  account  for,  or  explain.  Like  the  small- 
pox, and  like  scarlet  fever,  it  is  always  present  in  Ireland ;  but 
at  considerable  intervals,  we  find  it  increasing  immensely  in  the 
extent  of  its  prevalence,  and  after  the  lapse,  usually,  of  from  one 
to  two  or  three  years,  again  subsiding  to  its  permanent  and  aver- 
age standard.  Several  of  the  great  Irish  epidemics  have  been 
already  frequently  alluded  to.  Barker  and  Cheyne  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  plagues^  as  they  were  called,  which  accompanied 
the  two  great  civil  wars  in  Ireland — ^the  first  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  the  second,  that  which  commenced  in  1641 — were  epi- 
demics of  typhus.  There  are  subsequent  histories  of  epidemics^ 
more  or  less  complete,  in  1708  and  1709 ;  in  1718,  1719, 1720, 
and  1721 ;  from  1728  to  1781 ;  in  1740  and  1741 ;  in  1762 ; 
from  1797  to  1802 ;  in  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  and  so  on. 

Barker  and  Cheyne  estimate  the  number  of  cases  during  the 
epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  at  one  million  and  a  half. 

It  is  remarked  by  Barker  and  Cheyne,  that  the  duration  of  epi- 
demics has  in  many  instances  been  about  two  years.  This  was 
the  case  in  1740  and  1741 ;  in  1800  and  1801 ;  and  in  1817, 
1818,  and  1819.' 

Sbc.  V. — Crowding;  Filth;  Famine^  etc.  Amongst  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  very  frequently 
a98oeiated  with  the  presence  of  typhus  fever y  are  the  crowding  of 
persons  together  in  dark,  damp,  and  badly-ventilated  apartments; 
anxiety;  fatigue;  excesses;  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  scanty  and  poor  food.  The  real  and  relative  agency 
of  these  several  iii^uences,  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  has 
not  been  very  minutely  and  carefully  studied,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  tiiey  are  often  amongst  its  most  powerful  and 
prolific  causes. 

>  Aooonnti  etc,  toL  L  p.  188. 
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The  very  intimate  connection  of  typhus  fever  with  crowded, 
ill-ventilated,  and  filthy  apartments,  has  been  universally  admitted. 
This  is  the  pestilence  which  dogs  the  footsteps  of  retreating  and 
discomfited  armies,  and  takes  up  its  dwelling  in  their -tents; 
which  hides  itself  within  the  dark  and  noisome  walls  of  ancient 
prisons ;  which  lurks  amidst  destitution  and  vice,  in  the  narrow 
lanes  and  unlighted  cellars  of  great  cities,  and  which  has  been, 
for  many  generations,  the  perpetual  inmate  of  the  low  mud-caUns 
of  the  Irish  poor. 

Of  jail  fever,  Sir  John  Pringle  observes:  "This  disorder  is 
incident  to  everyplace  ill-aired  and  kept  dirty;  that  is,  fiUed 
with  animal  steams  from  foul  or  diseased  bodies.  And  upon  this 
account,  jails  and  military  hospitals  are  most  exposed  to  this  kind 
of  pestilential  infection ;  as  the  first  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
filth  and  impurity,  and  the  latter  are  so  much  filled  with  the 
poisonous  effluvia  of  sores,  mortifications,  dysenteric  and  other 
putrid  excrements.  I  have  seen  instances  of  its  beginning  in  a 
-ward,  when  there  was  no  other  cause  but  one  of  the  men  having 
a  mortified  limb."* 

The  connection  of  the  great  typhus  epidemics  of  Ireland  with 
a  general  scarcity  of  food  has  long  been  noticed.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  during  the  years  1740  and  1741,  eighty  thousand 
persons  died  in  Ireland,  of  fever,  dysentery,  and  famine.  Dr. 
Butty,  then  a  practising  physician  in  Dublin,  informs  us  that,  "in 
the  autumn  of  1740,  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  provisions  in 
Ireland,  which  proceeded  almost  to  a  famine  in  winter,  the  pota- 
toes having  failed,  whilst  other  provisions  bore  double  or  treble 
their  usual  price."  A  subsequent  epidemic  of  1800  and  1801 
was  also  attended  by  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  Again,  the 
terrible  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  was  preceded,  and 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  at  least,  and  in  many  places  accom- 
panied, by  a  dreadful  deficiency  of  even  the  commonest  food. 
There  are  few  darker  pages  in  the  long,  sad  annals  of  Irish  poverty 
and  disease,  than  that  upon  which  is  written  the  history  of  this 
epidemic'    The  crops  of  1816  had  almost  entirely  fidled,  and 

1  Pringle's  Difl.  of  the  Army,  p.  266, 

'  Let  me  add,  in  a  note,  that  many  of  these  otherwise  gloomy  pages  are  made 
radiant  and  luminous  with  affecting  examples  of  the  patient  resignation  of  the 
poor  sufferers ;  and  of  the  self-forgetfulness  and  deyotion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  the  physicians,  and  other  beneyolent  friends  of  the  sick.     Few  incidents 
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the  same  thing  was  true  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  following 
year.  Not  only  was  a  large  portion  of  the  gra&  destroyed  by 
the  nnfayorable  weather,  but  the  little  that  was  saved  was  of  a 
poor  quality. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  attribute  this  or  any  of  the 
preceding  epidemics  to  famine  alone.  Typhus  fever  is  constantly 
present  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  it  has  more  than  once 
extensively  prevailed  when  the  harvests  had  been  good,  and  food 
unusually  abundant.  This  is  only  one  of  many  co-operating  in- 
fluences, to  which  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  to 
be  attributed. 

Many  of  the  Irish  writers  often  speak  of  having  seen  typhus 
fever  occurring  several  times  in  the  same  individual.  Dr.  Stoker 
speaks  of  the  poor  as  having  frequent  attacks  of  fever,  in  the 
course  even  of  a  short  life,  and  thinks  that  few  adults  have  escaped 
these  attacks,  although  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  succeeding  at- 
tacks are  milder  than  the  first.  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  one  of  his  hos- 
pital reports,  says  :  ^^  Some  of  the  nurses  have  had  the  disease 
three  or  four  times.''  Others  have  remarked  that  a  second  attack 
of  the  disease  is  very  rarely  witnessed  when  the  first  had  been 
aerere,  or  when  it  had  been  attended  by  an  abundant  eruption. 
And  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  such  is  the  case. 
Dr.  Barker,  in  his  Report  of  the  Cork  Street  Hospital,  Dublin, 
states  that  he  has  for  some  time  entertained  the  opinion  that  suf- 
ferers from  fever,  attended  with  the  petechial  eruption,  if  they 
are  not  altogether  secured  by  it  from  a  second  attack,  are  not  at 
least  so  liable  to  it  as  those  who  have  had  a  fever  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  '*  Though  I  have  frequently  made  the  inquiry,"  he  adds, 
'*I  have  not  found  a  patient  in  whom  this  symptom  was  distinct, 
who  had  suffered  from  the  same  fever  on  any  former  occasion. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  more  minute  inquiry,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  the  chances  of  the  recurrence  of  fever  diminish 
in  proportion  to  the  continuance  and  severity  of  the  first  attack." 
Dr.  Bracken,  of  Waterford,  after  quoting  the  above,  says:  "It 
appears  to  me  that  this  opinion  is  supported  by  experience,  as 
well  as  by  reasoning  from  similar  facts.     Since  I  first  observed 
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this  remark,  I  have  kept  the  subject  in  view,  and,  after  some 
attention  to  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  more  than 
three  persons,  out  of  many  hundreds  who  came  within  my  obser* 
vation,  have  had  relapse  or  recurrence  of  fever,  after  being  pre> 
viouslj  affected  with  the  symptoms  in  question."^  Dr.  Trotter 
says:  ^'During our  extensive  and  long  experience  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  extinction  of  contagion,  in  ships,  and  everywhere 
else,  I  have  entertained  a  strong  suspicion  that  typhus  infection 
very  seldom  affects  a  person  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime."'  Dr. 
Perry,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  IhMin  JowT' 
nal  of  Medical  Science^  says :  '^  I  have  for  some  years  entertained 
the  opinion,  founded  upon  an  extensive  series  of  observatiokis, 
that  contagious  typhus  is  an  ez(mthemaUm%  disease,  and  is 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  other  exanthemata;  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  only  taken  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  that  a 
second  attack  of  typhus  does  not  occur  more  frequently  than  a 
second  attack  of  smallpox;  and,  judging  from  my  own  ezpe<* 
rience,  less  frequently  than  a  second  attack  of  meastes  or  scarlet 
fever." 

Sso.  YI. — Age.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  disease  is  con- 
fined to  any  period  or  periods  of  life.  During  its  prevalencSe  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1886,  children  were  rarely  attacked  by  it ;  but 
after  childhood,  age  seemed!  to  exercise  little  or  no  influence  upon 
the  susceptibility  to  the  disease.  Amongst  the  whites,  where  the 
age  could  be  better  ascertained  than  amongst  the  blacks,  there 
were  as  many  patients  over  thirty-five  years  old  as  there  were 
under  this  age.  Dr.  Edward  Percival,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Epidemic  Fevers  of  Dublin,  at  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital, 
during  the  years  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  says  that  the  disease 
prevailed  continually  amongst  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Bedford 
Asylum ;  characterized  by  petechiae,  great  failure  of  strength,  a 
turgid  countenance,  and  considerable  stupefaction.^  Eleven  hun- 
dred of  these  children  were  crowded  together  in  a  building  ori- 
ginally intended  to  accommodate  only  six  hundred.  Of  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  patients,  received  into  the 
Cork  Street  Hospital,  Dublin,  in  1817  and  1818,  there  were  under 
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ten  years  of  age  tluree  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-four ;  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  from  thirty  to  forty  years, 
five  hundred  and  eight ;  from  forty  to  fifty  years,  two  hundred  and 
forty-one ;  and  over  fifty  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty.'  Dr. 
Barker  says  that,  in  the  course  of  the  epidemic  of  the  above-men* 
tioned  years,  he  witnessed  the  disease  in  many  children  under 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  and  in  its  most  exquisite  form — ^that 
of  petechial  fever.  It  will  be  found  from  extensive  observations, 
that  a  large  proportion  ofthe  cases  of  typhus  fever  occur  in  per* 
sons  who  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years ;  but  it 
would  be  very  unsafe  to  infer  from  this  fact  anything  positive  as 
to  the  liabOitiy  of  different  ages  to  the  disease,  unless  we  have 
first  ascertained  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  these  difierent 
ages  exposed  to  the  causes  of  the  fever.  From  not  attending  to 
this  and  other  circumstances  in  these  calculations — ^from  not  taking 
into  account  all  the  elements  of  the  problem  to  be  solved — ^many 
writers  have  lost  themselves  on  what  Dr.  Arrott,  of  Dundee,  calls 
the  ^^qmeJcMndB  of  false  arithmetic.*' 

The  average  age  of  forty-seven  patients,  in  whom  the  disease 
proved  fatal  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  1838  and 
1889,  was  thirty-five  years  and  a  half,  nearly.^ 

Sbo.  YU. — Sex.  The  influence  of  sex  in  predisposing  to 
typhus  fever  is  not  very  great.  It  has  been  generally  remarked 
by  Irish  observers,  that  the  disease  is  somewhat  more  common 
amongst  females  than  it  is  amongst  males.  This  fact  may  be  in 
part,  perhaps  entirely,  accounted  for,  by  the  more  constant  expo- 
sure of  the  females  to  many  of  the  most  active  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease. From  Dr.  Mateer's  statistics,  it  appears  that,  of  9588 
patients  admitted  into  the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital  between  May, 
1813,  and  May,  1835,  inclusive,  6130  were  females  and  4458 
were  males.  Dr.  Harty  gives  a  table  of  the  admissions  and 
deaths  of  the  two  sexes,  at  some  of  the  principal  hospitals  of  Ire- 
land, from  1817  to  1819.  The  number  of  males  admitted  was 
82,144;  the  number  of  females  34,398.  The  male  mortality  was 
one  in  19.40 ;  the  female,  one  in  24.75.^    In  connection  with  this 
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subject,  Dr.  Hart j  remarks  that :  ^^  Though  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  the  epidemic  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition,  and  that 
all  were  indiscnminatelj  exposed  to  its  attacks,  it  is  jet  certain 
that  there  were  particular  periods  of  the  epidemic  season,  during 
some  of  which  children,  during  others  adult  females,  and  during 
others  adult  males,  predominated  in  number."^ 

Sec.  YIIL — Recency  of  Mesidence.  New  residents  in  any 
given  locality  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  liable  to  typhus  thui 
others,  although  this  circumstance  has  so  little  influence  that  it 
has  not  been  often  spoken  of  by  British  writers.  According  to  a 
table  published  by  Dr.  Davidson,  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
patients  with  typhus,  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital, 
in  1838  and  1839,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six,  or  one-third, 
nearly,  were  natives  of  the  city ;  one  hundred  and  ten  had  been 
residents  less  than  six  months ;  fifty-five,  from  six  months  to  a 
year ;  ninety-seven  from  one  year  to  five ;  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  from  five  years  to  twenty  and  upwards.  Thus  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  number  had  lived  in  the  city  five  years  or  up- 
wards.' 

>  Historic  Sketch,  etc.  p.  81.  *  Donglison's  Medical  Libraiy. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

VARIETIES  AND  FORMS. 

Thb  moBt  common  varieties  of  typhus  fever  are  such  as  de- 
pend  upon  different  degrees  of  severity,  and  such  as  are  more  or 
less  constantly  connected  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  proportion  of  mild  to  grave  cases  varies  considerably  nnder 
different  circnmstances,  but  it  is  almost  always  very  great.  Cases 
of  all  degrees  of  intensity,  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  severe 
and  malignant,  just  as  happens  so  frequently  with  scarlatina,  and 
smaUpox,  are  often  found  together,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  apparently  depending  upon  similar  causes. 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  the  disease  is  more  likely  to  be 
seriously  complicated  with  pulmonic  affections.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn,  it  is  frequently  associated  with  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tation. The  disease  in  certain  places,  and  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  is  occasionally  marked  by  certain  peculiarities.  Dr.  John 
Cheyne  remarks  that  he  never  witnessed  continued  fever  with  so 
many  inflammatory  symptoms,  as  in  the  spring  and  sunmier  of 
1816,  at  Dublin ;  and  that  the  blood  was  sizy  in  nearly  one-half 
of  the  patients  who  were  blooded.  In  August  and  September, 
the  cases  were  often  complicated  with  dysentery,  and  with  symp- 
toms of  gastro-hepatic  derangement.  A  distressing  nausea  was 
common,  with  a  bitter  or  foul  taste,  and  a  yellow  tongue.  After 
this  period,  the  fever  became  more  severe  in  its  character,  and 
was  frequently  complicated  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
bowels.^  In  December,  and  the  following  January,  many  cases 
were  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  same  writer  says  that,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  patients,  admitted  into  two  wards  of  the  Hardwicke  Hospital 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1818,  at  least  three- 
fourths  had  cough,  with  pains  or  stitch,  oppression  in  the  chest, 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

DURATION  AND  MARCH. 

Sec.  I. — Duration.  The  duration  of  typhus  fever  Tsries  very 
oonsiderablj  in  different  cases,  and  under  different  circumstanoes. 
Death  often  takes  place  at  an  earlier  period  than  ever  happens 
in  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  O'Brien  says  that  death  is  not  onfrequent 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Pickets  remarks 
that  the  disease,  when  fatal,  rarely  exceeded  the  eleventh  or 
thirteenth  day,  and  in  many  cases  that  it  was  much  shorter.  Dr. 
Edward  Percival  noticed  that  death  was  most  common  between 
the  eleventh  and  seventeenth  days.  Dr.  Bracken,  of  Monster, 
in  a  communication  to  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  says  that,  in  the 
epidemic  of  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
took  place  on  the  ninth  day ;  and  then  successively,  on  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  eleventh,  seventh,  and  eighth. 

The  statements  of  most  of  the  Irish  writers,  in  regard  to  the 
average  duration  of  the  disease,  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  very  con- 
fidently relied  upon.  They  do  not  tell  us  in  what  manner  the 
duration  was  estimated,  nor  what  mode  was  adopted  for  fixing 
the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the  cases.  Dr.  Lyne 
of  Fralee,  says  that,  in  the  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819, 
the  duration  of  the  disease  ranged  from  five  to  twenty  days,  the 
average  period  being  fourteen  days.^  Dr.  Bracken,  of  Munster, 
estimates  the  average  duration  in  the  same  epidemic  at  nine  days 
before  puberty,  and  at  fourteen  days  for  adults.'  Dr.  Pickets, 
in  his  Report  of  the  South  Fever  Asylum,  at  Cork,  for  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  says  that,  of  fifty-nine  cases  taken  in  succession 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  which  recovered,  thirty-seven 
did  not  exceed  the  tenth  day,  and  twenty-two  did ;  and  that  of 
sixty  cases,  over  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  recovered,  nine  did 
not  exceed  the  tenth  day,  and  fifty-one  did.'    The  testimony  of 
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the  Irish  observers  is  very  unanimous  as  to  the  shorter  duration 
of  the  disease  amongst  the  young  than  amongst  adults.  It  is  less, 
also,  in  mild  than  it  is  in  grave  cases.  Dr.  Stoker  found  at  the 
Cork  Street  Hospital,  Dublin,  in  the  sunmier  of  1818,  that  of 
four  hundred  and  seventj-one  cases,  mostly  mild,  nearly  three- 
fourths  terminated  on  or  before  the  seventh  day. 

Dr.  Alexander  P.  Stewart  says  that  the  mean  duration  of 
typhus  fever  at  Glasgow,  calculated  from  the  results  of  many 
thousand  casesduring  successive  years,  is  about  twenty-one  days.^ 
Dr.  Henderson  says  that  the  average  date  of  commencing  con- 
valescence at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  1838  and 
1839,  was  the  thirteenth  day.  The  average  period  at  which 
death  took  place,  calculated  by  Dr.  Reid  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  cases,  was  between  the  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth 
day.' 

Sbo.  n. — Orues.  Many  of  the  Irish  writers  on  typhus  fever 
aUege  that,  in  very  frequent  instances,  the  disease  terminates  in 
what  has  been  called  a  crisis.  That  the  commencement  of  con- 
valescence, in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  diseases,  should  be 
formally  and  pretty  clearly  marked  by  certain  phenomena  of  a 
decided  character,  is  what  we  can  easily  understand,  and  what 
we  frequently  see.  The  coming  on,  after  its  long  absence,  of 
quiet  and  protracted  sleep,  accompanied  as  this  grateful  and  re- 
freshing visitation  often  is,  with  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  a  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  mind,  and  a  change 
in  the  state  of  the  skin,  from  an  arid  heat  to  a  warm,  gentle,  and 
equable  moisture,  most  certainly  indicates  a  great  and  radical 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  system,  which  may  well  be  called 
a  erisis.  But  something  more  than  this  formal  and  obvious  change 
in  the  state  of  the  living  tissues  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy 
aietion  is  often  meant,  I  think,  by  writers  who  speak  of  thesd 
crises  in  typhus  and  other  fevers.  They  teU  us  of  a  violent 
siniggle  in  the  suffering  economy,  which  precedes  and  accompa- 
nies the  transition  of  the  functions  from  Uieir  diseased  and  per- 
turbed action  to  their  natural  and  easy  play.  They  speak  as 
though  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system,  almost  worn  out 
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or  overcome  bj  the  morbific  influences  which  have  obtuned  pos- 
session of  the  organs,  had  now  gathered  up  and  concentrated  all 
their  remaining  energies ;  had  now  taken  their  desperate  and 
final  stand  against  the  further  inroads  and  ravages  of  disease ; 
and  as  thotigh  the  perturbation  resulting  from  this  conflict  con- 
stituted the  critical  struggle,  terminating,  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  in  recovery  or  in  death.  This  is  neither  an  unfair  nor  an 
exaggerated  statement  of  the  views  of  these  observers.  Thus 
Dr.  Percival,  in  his  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital  Report,  for  J818, 
1814,  and  1815,  says :  ^^  The  critical  period  was  often  a  scene  of 
severe  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  was  for  many  hours  doubtful. 
An  obscure  rigor  would  set  in  on  the  eve  of  the  fourteenth  day, 
or  later ;  delirium  and  jactitation  would  increase,  the  extremities 
become  cold,  respiration  hurried  and  oppress€4;  the  countenuioe 
pale  and  anxious ;  and  the  pulse,  by  its  frequency,  smallness,  and 
irregularity,  scarcely  numerable.  The  patient  would  often  moan 
loudly,  from  pains  referred  by  him  to  the  bones  of  his  back  and 
limbs.  This  struggle  usually  increased  for  some  hours,  and  then 
subsided  into  relief  or  the  gradual  extinction  of  life."*  Dr. 
Percival,  also,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  term  of  convales- 
cence was  lengthened  or  shortened,  in  proportion  as  the  crisis 
was  fully  or  obscurely  formed.  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  Hospital 
Reports,  makes  very  frequent  mention  of  crises,  marked  by  rigors 
succeeded  by  sweats.  He  noticed  this  termination  of  the  fever 
much  oftener  during  some  periods  than  in  others.  Thus  he  says 
that,  between  the  12th  and  the  last  of  May,  1817,  amongst  fifty-nine 
patients  admitted  into  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  there  were  twenty 
instances  of  this  form  of  critical  resolution,  although,  previous  to 
this  time,  he  had  good  reason  to  think  that  such  a  termination 
was  exceedingly  rare.  "  The  rigor  of  crisis,"  as  Dr.  Cheyne 
calls  it,  he  s^ys  rarely  lasts  long;  perhaps  only  a  few  minutes, 
perhaps  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Another  form  of  crisis  is  thus 
characterized  by  the  same  accurate  observer:  "A  state  of  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety,  with  flushing  of  the  face,  rapid  pulse,  fre- 
quent, laborious  breathing,  and  increased  heat  of  the  surface, 
with  great  distress  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  from  heat,  tender- 
ness, or  pain;  which  distress  was  not  unfrequently  relieved  by 
vomiting.     The  patients  were  in  a  state  of  universal  uneasiness, 

• 
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which  would  have  been  truly  alannmg  had  we  not  known  its 
tendency;  but  this  state  is  well  understood,  even  by  the  servants 
of  a  Fever  Hospital,  who  soon  come  to  know  by  these  symptoms 
that  the  patient  is  near '  the  cooV  This  state  sometimes  lasted 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  during  which  time  one  of  our  ex- 
perienced nurses,  who  was  fond  of  figurative  language,  would 
generally  remark  that  'the  cool  was  hovering  round!  the  patient."^ 
Whatever  was  the  form  of  this  "  salutary  effort^'  it  was  generally 
completed  by  a  warm  perspiration  flowing  from  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body.  Dr.  Cheyne  enumerates  many  other  occasional 
modes  of  crisis,  which  seem  to  have  consisted  merely  in  the 
occurrence  of  some  more  or  less  striking  symptom,  such  as  diar- 
rhoea or  expectoration,  or  a  simple  chill,  just  preceding  or  at  the 
commencement  of  convalescence;  and  concludes  the  subject  by 
saying  that,  in  many  instances,  he  could  not  discover  any  critical 
effort,  the  disease  gradually  terminating,  as  some  of  the  older 
authors  have  remarked,  by  '^  insensible  resolution.** 

Dr.  Stewart,  of  Glasgow,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  says : 
^^  All  that  I  insist  upon  is  the  frequent,  I  may  say  the  conmion, 
occurrence  of  a  perceptible  crisis,  or  what  is  vulgarly  termed  a 
turn  in  typhus.  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every 
physician,  and  more  especially  of  every  resident  clerk  in  a  fever 
hospital — for  they  have  more  constant  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion— ^whether  they  have  not  often  been  struck  at  seeing,  during 
their  morning  visit,  the  glassy  eye,  the  haggard  features,  the  low, 
muttering  delirium,  the  stupor  approaching  to  coma,  the  tremor, 
the  subsultus,  the  carphology,  the  rapid,  thready,  tremulous,  and 
intermittent  pulse,  of  the  previous  evening ;  the  formidable  array 
of  symptoms,  in  short,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  speedy  and 
fatal  termination,  exchanged  for  the  clear  eye,  the  intelligent 
countenance,  the  steady  hand,  the  comparatively  slow  and  firm 
pulse,  and  the  returning  appetite  of  approaching  convalescence. 
To  such  cases  as  these,  we  might  almost  apply  the  Scripture 
phrase,  ^  At  such  an  hour^  the  fever  left  him ;'  and  if  the  crisis  is 
not  vert/  frequently  so  marked,  we  can,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  point  with  precision  at  least  to  the  day  on  which  amend- 
ment began  to  take  place."' 

1  Dub.  Hosp.  Rep.,  roL  it  p.  17. 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct  1840. 
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The  following  is  Hildenbrand*s  description  of  the  stage  of  the 
disease,  immediately  succeeding  to  the  crisis.  It  constitntes  hn 
seventh  period.  '^  The  first  striking  symptom  t^t  disappears  is 
the  delirium.  The  patient  awakes,  as  it  were,  from  a  dream,  o(r 
a  fit  of  intoxication ;  his  head  becomes  free,  and  in  some  in- 
stances he  has  an  instantaneous  and  perfect  recovery  of  his  for* 
iner  knowledge.  T*he  memory,  however,  is  still  peculiarly  affected; 
80  much  BO  that  the  patient  has  great  difficulty  in  recalling  t6 
mind  the  circumstances  that  passed  before  and  during  his  illness. 
The  mind  also  experiences  a  considerable  change,  and  the  indif- 
ference which  was  previously  observed  in  the  patient  now  begins 
to  disappear.  The  eye  becomes  more  attentive  and  expressive ; 
surrounding  objects  begin  to  excite  an  interest,  and  the  patient 
takes  more  notice  of  what  is  going  on ;  the  insensibility  of  the 
soul  is  dissipated ;  and  the  feelings  of  gratitude,  of  love,  and  of 
friendship,  as  well  as  of  every  other  sentiment  of  the  soul,  are 
gradually  awakened  and  displayed  in  the  most  exalted  degree. 

^^  While  the  nervous  system  resumes  its  ordinary  functions,  and 
the  locomotive  powers  become  more  energetic,  the  functions  of 
the  circulation  are  re-established,  and  the  pulse  becomes  calm, 
regular,  and  open,  though  it  is  frequently  weaker  than  in  the 
jpreceding  stages  of  the  disease  ;  the  heat  and  perspiration  of  the 
body  become  mild  and  imiform ;  the  thirst  completely  disappears, 
and  the  drinks  which  formerly  afforded  so  much  comfort  to  the 
patient  now  become  disgusting."^  Hildenbrand  also  notices  par- 
ticularly the  extreme  muscular  debility  which  accompanies  this 
stage  of  the  disease. 

Sec.  in. — Sequelte.  Typhus  fever  is  not  often  followed  by 
chronic  affectionis  wTiich  can  be  referred  to  the  previous  disease. 
Dr.  Cheyne  and  some  others  speak  of  an  occasional  case  of 
phthisis,  chronic  rheumatism,  hydrothorax,  and  so  on,  as 
iBimongst  the  sequelae  of  typhus  fever ;  but  the  general  testimony 
of  the  Irish  physicians  is  against  the  frequency  of  such  results. 
This  is  very  striking  in  the  Reports  from  many  districts  of  the 
country,  which  are  published  in  Barker  and  Cheyne's  account 
of  the  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  They  almost  all 
agree  in  saying  that  the  disease  rarely  left  any  dreg  behind  it. 

>  Gross's  Hildenbrand,  p.  62. 
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Sir  Gilbert  Blane  noticed  that  ships  arriving  in  the  West  Indies, 
from  England,  with  their  men  suffering  from  typhus,  were  more 
liable  than  others  to  extensiye  visitations  of  dysentery.^ 

Sec.  rV. — Melapses.  The  statements  of  British  writers  in  re- 
gard to  the  frequency  of  relapses  are  quite  contradictory.  In 
most  of  the  communications  contained  in  Barker  and  Cheyne's 
history  of  the  epidemic  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  relapses  are 
stated  to  have  been  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  At  Cork,  the 
number  of  persons  who  relapsed  was  estimated  at  two  thousand. 
At  Waterford,  the  relapses  amounted  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  sick.'  This  tendency  to  relapse  was 
jnost  striking  during  the  latter  period  of  the  epidemic.  It  would 
seem  to  exist  during  certain  periods,  and  .to  be  absent  during 
withers.  Dr.  Stewart  says  that,  however  long  may  be  the  period 
of  excitement,  however  long  the  adynamic  stage,  however  tedious 
the  period  of  convalescence,  he  has  never,  amongst  thousands  of 
cases,  seen  a  single  case  of  relapse,  in  the  pt'oper  sense  of  the 
term,  after  the  symptomiS  had  begun  to  decline.^  Dr.  Edward 
Percival  says  that  relapses  were  extremly  rare  at  the  Hardwicke 
Fever  Hospital ;  while  Dr.  Pickels  speaks  of  them  as  common, 
thoqgh  mild,  at  Cork.  Dr.  Alfred  Hudson,  in  his  elaborate  In- 
quiry into  the  sources  and  mode  of  action  of  the  Poison  of  Fever, 
informs  us  that,  in  five  hundred  cases  of  fever  admitted  into  the 
Kavan  Hospital  in  1840,  only  two  instances  of  true  relapse  oc- 
curred.^ These  differences  of  statement  may  depend,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  reli^sing  fever  having  been  confounded  with  typhus. 

1  Obs.  Difl.  of  Seamen,  p.  856. 
*  Barker  and  Cheyne*B  Account,  etc.,  toL  i.  p.  489. 
'«  Edinbvgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Jenrn.,  Oct  1B40. 
^  Dnagliaan'a  Medical  libraiy. 
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CHAPTER  VII.  ■ 

MORTALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS. 

The  average  mortality  of  typhus  fever,  deduced  from  large  or 
considerable  numbers,  like  ihat  of  most  other  epidemics  of  a 
grave  character,  differs  very  greatly  in  ^^^^'^i^t  seasons  and 
localities.  Before  proceeding  to  estimate  the  elements  of  our 
prognosis  in  individual  cases,  I  will  endeavor  to  ascertain,  as 
nearly  as  our  materials  will  allow  this  to  be  done,  the  general 
rate  of  mortality  in  this  disease,  and  some  of  its  variations  under 
different  circumstances. 

It  is  estimated  by  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  their  admirable 
history  of  the  great  Irish  epidemic  of  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  that 
the  number  who  suffered  from  typhus  fever  in  that  country,  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  first-mentioned  year  and  the 
middle  of  the  last,  embracing  a  period  of  only  two  and  a  half 
years,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  thovsand;  and  that  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  deaths  was  sixty-five  thousand^  making  the  ave- 
rage mortality  one  in  twenty-three.  The  number  of  patients 
received  into  the  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital,  of  Dublin,  between 
the  14th  of  May,  1804,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1816,  embracing 
no  remarkable  epidemic  period,  was  twenty  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight.  The  highest  mortality  was  one  in  ten, 
in  the  year  1805  ;  the  lowest  was  one  in  nearly  twenty,  in  the 
year  1815 ;  and  the  average  mortality,  for  the  entire  period,  was 
about  one  in  fourteen.  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  the  Report  from  which 
these  results  are  obtained  says,  that  the  hospital  necessarily  re- 
ceived an  undue  proportion  of  grave  and  dangerous  cases;  so  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  fever  patients  was  somewhat  higher 
in  the  hospital  than  in  the  city  at  large.  ^  The  whole  number  of 
patients  received  into  the  several  fever  hospitals  of  Dublin,  from 
the  Slst  of  August,  1817,  to  the  1st  of  October,  1819,  was  forty- 

1  Trans,  of  Phjs.  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  pp.  446,  461. 
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one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seyenty-five;  and  the  deaths, 
during  this  period,  were  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  ;  making  the  rate  of  mortality  one  in  twenty-two,  nearly.* 
The  highest  rate,  for  any  single  quarter,  was  one  in  fifteen  ;  the 
lowest,  for  any  single  quarter,  was  one  in  thirty-two.  The  ave- 
rage mortality,  during  the  same  epidemic,  in  the  South  Fever 
Asylum  at  Cork,  was  one  in  twenty-five. 

The  influence  of  age,  sex,  season,  and  the  condition  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  upon  the  danger  of  the  disease,  and  upon 
our  consequent  prognosis,  constitutes  an  interesting  and  important 
subject  of  inquiry. 

Typhus,  like  typhoid  fever,  is  less  severe  and  fatal  in  early 
than  in  middle  life.  Dr.  Percival  says  that,  amongst  the  children 
who  were  timely  removed  from  the  crowded  apartments  of  the 
Bedford  Asylum,  to  the  cool  and  ventilated  wards  of  the  hospital, 
and  who  were  properly  treated,  the  fever  seldom  continued  longer 
than  seven  days  in  any  case,  and  hardly  ever  proved  fatal.'  Dr. 
Baker  observes  that  very  few  children  became  the  victims  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  years  1817  and  1818.  Amongst  the  numerous 
cases  of  children  which  came  under  his  care,  he  recollects  but 
one  which  terminated  fatally;  and  in  that  instance,  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  supervention  of  another  disease.^  Dr.  John 
Cheyne  says  of  the  fever  of  1818,  at  the  Hardyricke  Hospital, 
that  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  had  the  disease  mildly. 
This  influence  of  age  upon  the  mortality  of  typhus  fever  is  placed 
in  a  very  clear  and  striking  light  by  the  statistical  researches  of 
Dr.  Mateer.  I  copy  the  following  table  from  a  paper  of  his,  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Duilin  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  ex- 
hibiting the  effects  of  age  upon  the  mortality  of  the  disease,  at 
the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital,  from  September,  1817,  to  May,  1835. 


Age.  No.  of  Cum.    Deaths.  Mortality. 


u 


M 


Admitted,  5214;   died, 
151 ;  being  a  mortal- 


From    1  to    5  years  301  12  1  in  25^' 

5  to  10       "  979  13  1  in  75A        .^    .         ,     , 

*->v^  ^^  •  .  ^-       /-     ity  of  nearly  3  per 

10  to  15        «  1709  36  1  in  47*}  f      cent,  or  I  m  Z4.H- 

15  to  20   "  2225  90  1  in  24)^ 

From  20  to  25  "  1384  74  1  in  24ff  ^ 

25  to  30   "  1033  81  1  in  12f  f 

30  to  35  "  677  70  1  in  9f } 

35  to  40   "  553  76  1  in  7fiJ 


151. 

Admitted,  3747;  died, 
301 ;  being  a  mortal- 
ity of  8  per  cent  and 
a  fraction,  or  1  in  12 
135-301. 


I  TniiB.  of  Phj8.  of  Ireland,  toL  iii.  p.  456.  >  Ibid.,  toI  iL  p.  672. 

•  Dnd.,  ToL  L  p.  288. 
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Age.'  NaoTOuM.    Dealbg.  Moctiltj. 


From  40  to  45  years  418  82  1  in  5^1 

•'  45  to  50  "  302  60  1   in  b^^ 

^  "  60  to  55  "  188  45  1  in  4A 

«<  55  to  60  ''  135  29  1  in  4U) 

Prom  60  to  65  **  86  31  1  in  2}f  ^ 

"  65  to  70  "  36  12  1  in  3 

"  70  to  75  ''  25  11  1  in  2^ 

"  75  to  80  "  24  6  1  in  4 


Admittdd,  1043;  ditd, 
219;  being  a  uortel- 
ity  of  iMuly  31  par 
cent.,  or  1  in  4  178- 
816. 

Admitted,  171;  died, 
00 1  being  A  novtett^ 
Of  36 15.171  p«re( 
or  1  in  3  nearly. 


Results  very  similar  to  the  above  are  shown  by  an  examination 
of  the  cases  received  into  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Dundee,  in 
1886  and  1837. 

It  has  been  very  generally  observed,  amongdt  the  hospital  pa- 
tients in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  much 
influenced  by  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  th6  patient  is 
received;  it  being  much  less  in  those  cases  tha^t  are  received  in 
the  early  than  in  those  that  are  received  in  the  late  stages  of  the 
fever.  This  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  circumstance  that  the 
severity  of  these  cases,  sent  late  to  the  hospital,  would  be  likely 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  general  average.  This  influence 
is  very  well  shown  by  the  following  calculation,  made  by  Dr. 
Mateer,  and  founded  upon  a  grand  total  of  9588  patients,  treated 
in  the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital,  during  a  series  of  seventeen  conse- 
cutive years. 

^dmitto^}    ^    ^    *^    fi<^     6th     7th     8th    0th    10th    11th    12th    13th    14tfa     Tlofed. 


^^    \   M*  1081  leeo  1106    927     6d4    1067    302     539      187       247       1«7      7» 

0BM8.       ) 

f(o.da»ihB.      13      41      82      62      89      40      112      90       67         18        26  7      IM        fM 

Ratio  ofl 
iBortaHtj 
percent.; 
mctknud 
No0.omit- 


284        44        6       11      10       10  6        10  4S0 


It  has  been  observed  as  a  general  rule,  in  Ireland,  that  the 
mortality  is  considerably  greater  amongst  men  than  it  is  amongst 
women.  During  certain  periods,  and  in  given  localities,  this 
difference  is  very  obvious.  Thus,  at  the  Cork  Street  Fever  Hos- 
pital, Dublin,  in  1817  and  1818,  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst 
the  males  was  one  in  sixteen  ;  while  amongst  the  females  it  was 
only  one  in  twenty.^  During  the  same  epidemic,  however,  at 
Cork,  the  mortality  in  the  South  Fever  Asylum  was,'  amongst 

i  Trans,  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  668. 
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inales,  one  in  twenty-eight  and  a  half,  and  amongst  females  one 
in  twenty-three.*  During  a  period  of  eighteen  consecutive  years, 
firom  1818  to  1885,  at  the  Belfast  Fever  Hospital,  the  ratio  of 
deaths  was,  for  females,  one  in  fourteen,  nearly ;  and  for  males, 
one  in  seventeen.*  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Royal  Infirmary 
of  Dundee,  omitting  fractions,  in  1836  and  1837,  was  for  females, 
tae  in  eighteen ;  and  for  males,  one  in  eleven.  It  ought  how^ 
ISTer  to  be  remembered,  in  partial  explanation  of  this  difference, 
that,  in  many  places,  the  average  age  of  the  femafe  is  less  than 
that  of  the  male  patients.  Barker  and  Cheyne  say :  '^  We  be- 
lieve that  at  all  times  fever,  particularly  when  it  assumes  a  severe 
form,  is  more  fatal  to  men  than  to  women.  "^ 

Although  the  poor  are  very  much  more  subject  to  typhus  fever 
than  the  rich,  and  those  who  are  well  provided  with  the  material 
(Oomforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  dis- 
ease, when  it  does  occur  in  the  latter  class,  is  more  severe  and 
dangerous  than  when  it  occurs  in  the  former.  The  testimony  of 
the  Irish  physicians  to  the  truth  of  this  circumstance  is  almost 
Bnanimous.  Old  Rutty,  in  speaking  of  the  great  epidemic  of 
1740  and  1741,  says :  "  The  poor^  abandoned  to  the  use  of  tchet/j 
and  God's  good  providence^  recovered;  while  those  who  had  gene^ 
Yous  cordials,  and  great  plenty  of  sack,  perished.^*  Barker  and 
Cheytie  say :  "  In  every  part  of  the  country,  fever  was  reported 
to  have  been  much  more  fatal  amongst  the  upper  than  the  lower 
classes."*  Of  eleven  physicians  at  Cork,  who  had  the  disease  in 
1819,  four  became  its  victims.  At  Waterford,  at  Fermoy,  and 
'ftt  Cork,  the  mortality  amongst  the  upper  classes  ranged  from 
one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  nimiber  attacked.'  The 
mortality  amongst  the  young  physicians  attached  to  the  New 
York  hospitals  has  been  very  great. 

Mental  anxiety  and  distress  seem  to  predispose  to  a  grave 
form  of  the  disease.  The  Irish  writers  have  generally  observed 
that  fathers  of  families,  and  others,  whose  character  and  circum- 
stances in  life  were  such  as  to  occasion  great  depression  of  spirits, 
and  apprehension  for  the  future,  were  more  subject  to  severe  and 
dangerous  attacks  than  those  of  a  different  temperament,  and  in 
different  situations.    Dr.  Bracken,  of  Waterford,  says :  ^'  In  the 

1  Tnuu.  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  yoL  iii.  p.  280. 

t  Dublin  JooitL  of  Me<L  Soienee,  yoL  z.  p.  40. 

s  Account^  etc.,  toL  L  p.  90.  «  Ibid.,  toL  i.  p.  96.  «  Ibid.,  p.  486. 
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winter  and  spring  of  1806-7,  the  attention  of  the  writer  was 
forcibly  directed  to  the  fatal  effect  of  fever  on  the  fathers  of 
families.  Several  families  with  fever  were  admitted  during  that 
period  into  the  Bojal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  the 
heads,  almost  without  exception,  became  victims,  while  the 
rest  escaped.  Similar  coincidences  have  since  that  time  been 
repeatedly  observed  by  him.  Scarcely  any  medical  person  needs 
to  be  informed  that  the  age,  habits,  probably  bad,  or  diseases 
derived  from  them,  together  with  the  greater  mental  anxiety 
and  solicitude,  naturally  belonging  to  persons  in  this  relative 
situation  in  life,  must  materially  enter  into  the  prognosis  in  all 
cases,  and  frequently  have  the  worst  effects  on  the  termination 
of  the  disease."'  Dr.  Edward  Percival  remarks  that  "fevers 
which  had  been  preceded  by  great  bodily  fatigue  and  mental 
anxiety  were  uniformly  hazardous."  Dr.  Pickels  says:  "The 
disease  was  very  fatal  amongst  the  old,  and  those  who  were  de- 
bilitated by  previous  diseases,  especially  asthma.  Of  six  or 
seven  blacks  who  had  the  fever  in  Cork,  all  died  but  one."  Dr. 
Arrott,  of  Dundee,  thinks  that,  of  all  circumstances  increasing 
the  danger  and  mortality  of  typhus,  the  previous  habitual  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  is  the  most  powerful. 

Barker  and  Cheyne  say :  "  It  is  a  general  remark  that  epi- 
demic diseases  are  most  fatal  on  their  invasion ;  and  in  conformity 
with  experience  we  find  that  the  late  epidemic  fever — ^that  of 
1817,  1818,  and  1819,  was  most  mortal  at  its  commencement. 
This  is  proved  by  reference  to  various  documents.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  tabular  view  of  the  admissions  to  the  Fever  Hospi- 
tal in  Cork  Street,  that  the  mortality  decreased  from  62  in  1000, 
to  81  in  1000."*  A  similar  difference  was  observed  in  the  epi- 
demic of  1800  and  1801. 

Our  prognosis  in  individual  cases  must  depend  upon  a  careful 
appreciation  of  all  the  foregoing  circumstances,  and  especially 
upon  the  degree  of  severity  of  a  certain  number  of  the  symptoms. 
Great  prostration  of  strength  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
profound  coma,  and  dark  purple  or  livid  petechiae,  are  amongst 
the  most  unfavorable  symptoms.  Dr.  Gerhard  says  that,  in  the 
Philadelphia  epidemic,  when  the  stupor  was  extreme,  so  as  almost 
to  amount  to  coma,  the  prognosis  was  nearly  always  fatal.     Dr. 

I  Barker  and  Cheyne's  Account,  etc.,  voL  i.  p.  198.        '  Ibid.,  voL  i.  p.  88. 
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Edward  Percival  says :  '^  The  worst  syinptoms  of  fever  are  per- 
yigiliam,  tympany,  singultus,  and  coma;  the  most  favorable  in 
all  cases  are  sleep,  a  moist  tongue,  and  solvent  bowels ;  a  defi- 
ciency of  urine  is  also  an  unfavorable  sign,  and  its  suppression 
very  commonly  a  fatal  one.  When  the  patient  lies  at  ease  on 
his  side,  and  especially  if  he  is  observed  to  relieve  himself  by 
spontaneous  changes  of  position,  after  the  fever  is  much  advanced, 
the  augury  is  favorable;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  continues  ex- 
tended and  supine,  lethargic  and  muttering,  the  prognostic  is 
adverse."^  Dr.  Bateman  speaks  thus  of  the  tongue :  ^'The  most 
important  indications  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the  tongue 
are  perhaps  to  be  deduced  from  its  changes ;  that  is,  frpm  its 
tendency  to  return  to  the  natural  state,  whatever  the  character 
which  it  usually  maintains  throughout  may  be.  If  the  clammy 
tongue  becomes  cleaner,  the  parched  one  begins  to  lose  its  shin- 
ing appearance,  and  to  exhibit  its  papillae  surrounded  with 
moisture,  or  the  crust  of  the  coated  one  to  soften  and  loosen,  we 
may  generally  anticipate  a  favorable  change  in  the  other  symp- 
toms, if  it  have  not  at  the  same  time  occurred.  Perhaps  we  may 
with  equal  confidence  prognosticate  favorably  of  the  issue  of  a 
fever,  in  which  the  tongue  retains  much  of  its  natural  appearance 
in  the  midst  of  mahy  untoward  symptoms ;  a  circumstance  which 
not  very  unfrequently  occurs.  The  same  observation,  I  believe, 
is  applicable  to  the  pulse ;  and  when  both  these  favorable  symp- 
toms concur,  that  is,  when  the  tongue  is  moister  and  cleaner,  and 
the  pulse  less  frequent  and  softer,  than  the  severity  of  other 
symptoms  would  lead  us  to  expect,  we  commonly  see  the  patient 
recover,  though  the  general  indications  of  danger  may  be  ex- 
tremely great."*  "It  is  a  consoling  symptom,"  says  Hilden- 
brand,  ''when  the  tongue,  which  was  before  dry  and  parched, 
becomes  in  the  least  moist  and  supple."^ 

Amongst  the  circumstances  to  be  considered,  in  the  prognosis 
of  individual  cases,  are  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  danger  of  the  disease  being  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
the  abundance  and  the  dark  color  of  the  spots.  Dr.  Henderson 
found  the  mortality  amongst  those  with  an  abundant  eruption  to 
be  one  in  five ;  while  amongst  those  with  a  scanty  eruption,  it  was 

>  Tnns.  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  toI.  i.  p.  296. 

'  Socciiict  Aocount,  etc.,  p.  48.  *  Qross's  Hildenbrand,  p.  107. 
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one  in  eight  and  a  half,  nearly.  Of  Dr.  Stewart's  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  cases,  the  eruption  was  universally  copious  in 
ninety-six,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  was  one  in  five ;  it  was  parti- 
ally copious  in  thirty-two,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  was  one  in  six 
and  four-tenths ;  it  was  scanty  in  eleven,  amongst  whom  there 
was  only  one  death.  Of  fifty-nine  cases,  wherein  the  eruption 
was  light-colored,  the  deaths  were  one  in  twelve,  nearly;  while  of 
eighty  cases,  wherein  it  was  dark-colored,  the  deaths  were  one  in 
four  nearly.^ 

Dr.  Henderson  found,  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1838  and  1839,  that  imbsuUiis  tendinum^  to  any  considerable 
extent,  was  almost  always  followed  by  death.* 

Dr.  Graves,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  for 
July,  1838,  speaks  of  contraction  of  the  pupil  as  a  very  unfavor- 
able sign  in  typhus.  He  says :  ^^  In  fever  with  cerebnJ  disease, 
one  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  is  marked  contraction  of  the 
pupil ;  and  were  I  called  to  a  case  in  which  every  other  symptom 
was  favorable,  but  great  contraction  of  the  pupil  was  present,  I 
would  say  that  it  was  a  case  of  extreme  danger.  A  tendency  to 
even  moderate  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  a  very  dangerous  symp- 
tom in  typhus ;  but  a  pupil  extremely  and  permanently  contracted, 
or,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  pinhole  pupily  is  or  used  to  be  a  fatal 
sign." 

Heat  of  the  skin,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Cheyne, 
would  seem  to  be  rather  a  favorable  indication  than  otherwise. 
He  found  that,  amongst  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  who  were 
admitted  to  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1817,  and  in  whom  the  temperature  of  the  skin  was 
ascertained  on  the  day  of  admission,  the  rate  of  mortality  was 
larger  in  those  where  the  temperature  was  low  than  in  those 
where  it  was  high.  Amongst  eighty-three  of  these  patients,  in 
whom  the  temperature  ranged  from  98  deg.  to  100  deg.  Fah., 
inclusive,  there  were  seven  deaths,  or  one  in  twelve,  nearly; 
amongst  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  in  whom  the  temperature 
ranged  from  101  deg.  to  104  deg.  Fah.,  inclusive,  there  were 
five  deaths,  or  one  in  twenty-five ;  and  amongst  forty,  in  whom 
the  temperature  ranged  from  105  deg.  to  109  deg.  Fah.,  inclusive, 

>  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Oot  1840. 
«  Ibid.,  vol.  lii.  p.  434,  Oct  1840. 
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there  was  only  a  single  death.  '^It  was  not  nncommon/'  says 
Dr.  Cheyne,  "  to  find  the  thermometer  gradually  rising  from  98 
or  99  deg.  to  102  or  103  deg.,  or  even  higher,  while  the  severity 
of  the  disease  was  abating;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  frequently 
observed  the  temperature  declining  while  the  patient  was  getting 
worse;  thus  the  patient  was  often  in  great  danger  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  did  not  exceed  98  deg.  In  some  instances, 
for  a  day  or  two  before  death,  the  mercury  did  not  rise  above  96 
or  95  deg.  Indeed^  in  severe  cases,  after  the  temperature  fell  to 
par  or  below  it,  and  that  without  any  critical  effort,  we  con- 
sidered its  rising  again  as  a  favorable  change.  In  examining  the 
disordered  state  of  the  vital  functions,  he  adds,  during  the  summer 
of  1817,  with  a  view  to  the  prognostics  of  continued  fever,  we 
derived  more  information  from  the  state  of  the  breathing  than 
from  the  pulse,  and  more  from  the  pulse  than  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body."^ 

» 

>  Dub.  Eosp.  RepoitSy  yd.  iL  p.  18,  «l  uq. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

I  eimnot  conclude  tliiB  Essay  on  Ferers,  without  taking  notice  of  the  Tery  great 
difference  there  is  between  the  putrid  maliffnarU  and  the  tlow  nervous  fever;  the 
want  of  which  distinction,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  hath  often  been  productiTe  of  no 
small  errors  in  practice,  as  they  resemble  one  another  in  some  respects,  thouf^ 
Tery  essentially  different  in  others.  Jomr  Huxham. 

It  is  plain  that  there  are  at  least  two  species  of  continued  ferer,  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  and  ftirther  researches  may  yery  possibly  show  more. 

jAMsa  Jackbov. 

Typhus  fever  may  be  confounded  with  yarious  other  diseases ; 
with  pernicious  intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  with  some  cere- 
bral affections,  with  typhoid  pneumonia.  The  most  important 
point,  however,  in  connection  with  its  diagnosis,  is  that  which 
refers  to  its  relations  to  typhoid  fever.  It  may  be  remembered 
that,  in  my  observations  upon  the  general  diagnosis  of  the  latter 
disease,  I  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  two  affections  constituted  radically  dissimilar  fevers^  with 
the  further  remark  that  this  question  could  be  best  considered 
after  the  natural  history  of  both  diseases  had  been  given.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  this  particular  matter,  and  to 
establish,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done,  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
the  two  fevers.  There  is,  however,  one  preliminary  remark  which 
ought  to  be  made  here,  and  that  is,  that  even  if  we  should  come 
to  the  conclusion,  as  a  question  of  strict  scientific  and  philoso- 
phical nosology,  that  these  two  affections  are  essentially  and  fun- 
damentally alike  ;  that  they  are  forms^merely  of  one  individual 
disease,  it  tvould  still  be  hardly  less  important  that  we  sJiotdd  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  them  as  forms  or  varieties  of  disease. 
In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  diag^ 
nosis  is  not  removed^  even  by  the  conclusion  which  I  have  sup- 
posed.  These  forms  of  fever,  if  we  choose  so  to  consider  them, 
are  still  so  distinctly  marked ;  they  differ,  in  many  respects,  so 
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constantly  and  so  widely  from  each  other,  that  their  diagnosis  is 
none  the  less  important  than  it  would  be  under  the  other  suppo- 
sition, that  they  are  essentially  dissimilar  diseases.  After  point- 
ing out  their  principal  points  of  resemblance  and  of  dissemblance, 
I  will  endeavor  to  exhibit,  as  fully  and  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  the 
present  state  of  the  question  in  regard  to  their  identity  or  non- 
identity,  by  a  reference  to  the  opinions  and  the  investigations  of 
those  observers  who  have  paid  especial  attention  to  this  subject, 
constituting  as  it  does  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
which  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  medical  men. 

Sbc.  I. — Symptoms.  In  their  mode  of  access,  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers,  in  many  instances,  very  nearly  resemble  each  other. 
It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  access 
of  the  disease  is  more  gradual  in  the  former  than  it  is  in  the 
latter:  typhoid  fever  creeps  on  treacherously  and  obscurely  more 
frequently  than  typhus  does ;  and  the  latter  makes  its  onset  sud- 
denly, and  without  any  lingering  premonitions,  more  frequently 
than  the  former  does.  The  seizure  of  the  typhoid  fever,  in  grave 
eases,  is  much  more  frequently  accompanied  with  abdominal  pain 
and  diarrhoea  than  is  that  of  typhus. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  diseases,  in  regard  to  the 
strictly  febrile  symptoms,  consists  in  the  more  pungent  and  burn- 
ing heat  ef  the  surface  which  characterizes  typhus.  Perhaps  it 
is  more  firequently  the  case,  also,  in  this  disease  than  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  that  the  temperature  of  the  skin  falls  manifestly 
below  its  natural  standard  as  the  febrile  excitement  declines.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  in  the  chills,  or  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pulse,  to  distinguish  the  two  fevers.  Perhaps  the 
latter  is  more  uniformly  soft  and  compressible  in  typhus  than  in 
its  related  disease,  and  Dr.  Gerhard  found  it  more  rarely  (m- 
ferien$j  as  it  is  called. 

The  odor  from  the  body  seems  to  differ  in  the  two  diseases.  In 
typhoid  fever,  when  perceived  at  all,  it  is  usually  in  the  latter 
period  of  grave  cases,  and  is  then  of  a  stale,  cadaverous  charac- 
ter ;  in  typhus  it  is  pungent  and  ammoniacal,  more  common  and 
more  striking. 

The  thoracic  symptoms  are  subject  to  greater  variety  in  typhus 
than  in  typhoid  fever.    In  some  seasons,  they  are  frequent  and 
well  marked;  in  others,  they  are  nearly  wanting.    In  the  former 
18 
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disease,  they  consist  generally  of  dolness  on  percussion,  and 
feebleness  of  the  respiratory  mnrmor  over  the  lower  and  back 
parts  of  the  chest,  and  of  loose  mucons  rhonchi ;  in  the  latter,  of 
dry,  sonorons,  or  sibilant  rhonchi.  The  cerebral  respiration  is 
common  to  both  fevers. 

There  is  a  pretty  close  correspondence  in  the  nnmber,  the  se- 
verity, and  the  constancy  of  the  nervous  symptoms  in  the  two 
diseases.  Taking  in  all  grades  of  severity,  they  may  be  some- 
what more  constant  and  prominent  in  typhns  than  in  typhoid 
fever;  the  pain  in  the  head  may  be  more  intense  and  distressing; 
the  stupor  may  be  more  marked ;  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
surface  seems  to  be  more  common  and  striking ;  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  muscular  strength,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, is  more  invariable  and  profound. 

There  is  one  other  difference  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
which  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  nervous 
symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  idmost  always  creep  on  more  stealthily 
and  gradually  than  they  do  in  typhus.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  dulness  and  stupor.  In  the  latter  disease,  this  symptom  is 
generally  more  marked  and  profound  at  the  commencem^it  than 
it  is  in  the  former. 

In  the  abdominal  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  there  are  nu- 
merous and  important  differences.  In  typhoid  fever,  where  the 
affection  is  at  all  severe,  there  is  generally  spontaneous  diarrhoea, 
with  liquid,  yellowish,  ochre-colored  stools;  in  typhus,  there  is 
commonly  constipation ;  and  the  stools,  when  procured  by  purga- 
tives, are  often  dark,  slimy,  or  pitchy,  and  offensive.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  former ;  it  hardly 
ever  occurs  in  the  latter  disease.  Abdominal  pains  are  often 
present  in  both  fevers,  but  in  the  former  they  almost  invariably 
accompany  the  diarrhoea ;  in  the  latter  they  are  attended  by  con- 
stipation, and  are  relieved  by  cathartics.  In  the  former  they  are 
more  frequently  confined  to  the  ri^ht  iliac  region,  accompanied 
by  tenderness  on  deep  pressure,  and  gurgling,  than  in  the  latter. 
Tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen  is  very  common  in  typhoid 
fever  ;  it  is  very  rare  in  typhus. 

The  cutaneous  eruptions,  characteristic  respectively  of  the  two 
affections,  are  very  unlike  in  many  respects.  In  typhoid  fever, 
the  spots  are  pretty  uniformly  oval  or  circular,  varying  but  little 
in  size ;  often  distinctly  though  slightly  elevated ;  readily  dis- 
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appearing  under  pressure ;  generally,  not  very  numerous ;  con- 
fined, for  the  most  part,  to  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  ; 
and  of  a  bright  rose  color.  In  typhus,  they  are  more  irregular 
in  their  shape  and  size  ;  not  elevated  above  the  adjacent  skin ; 
partially  disappearing  under  pressure,  or  not  at  all ;  often  abun- 
dant, and  even  confluent ;  in  many  cases  occupying  the  skin  of  the 
extremities  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire  trunk ;  and  usually  of  a 
duller  and  more  dusky  color  than  in  the  former  disease.  Not  un- 
freqtiently,  also,  they  consist  of  true  petechiae,  or  cutaneous  ecchy- 
moses,  which  in  fatal  cases  persist  after  death.  The  average 
period  of  their  appearance  seems  to  be  rather  earlier  in  typhus 
than  in  typhoid  fever.  The  dingy  color  of  the  skin,  the  dusky 
suffusion  of  the  face,  and  the  dark  injection  of  the  conjunctiva, 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent^  peculiar  to  typhus.  Such  are  the 
principal  points  of  likeness,  and  of  unlikeness,  in  the  symptoms 
of  these  two  diseases.  I  shall  now  institute  a  similar  compiEurison 
between  their  respective  lesions. 

Sbc.  n. — Lenons,  There  are  some  differences  in  the  patho- 
logical alterations  which  are  found  in  the  thoracic  organs  in  the 
two  fevers. 

The  differences  in  the  abdominal  lesions  in  the  two  diseases 
are*  very  striking  and  constant.  They  are  so  well  marked,  and 
80  invariable,  that  they  are  easily  stated.  In  typhoid  fever,  there 
18  a  peculiar  and  constant  alteration  of  the  elliptical  patches  of 
the  ileum,  consisting  of  various  degrees  of  thickening,  changes  of 
eonsistence  and  color,  and  especially  of  ulceration.  In  typhus, 
these  plates  are  very  rarely  altered,  and  when  so  at  all,  only  to  a 
very  trifling  extent.  In  typhoid  fever,  the  isolated  follicles  both 
of  tiie  small  and  the  large  intestines  are  found  to  have  undergone, 
in  many  cases,  the  same  changes  that  occur  in  the  aggregated 
follicles ;  in  typhus,  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  the  for- 
mer disease  the  mesenteric  glands,  corresponding  to  the  altered 
and  ulcerated  follicles,  are  reddened,  softened,  and  augmented  in 
Yohnne ;  in  the  latter  they  are  unchanged  in  any  respect.  The 
large  intestines  are  usually  more  or  less  distended  with  flatus  in 
Qrphoid  fever;  they  are  not  so  in  typhus.  The  spleen  is  enlarged 
and  softened  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  both  dis- 
eases, but  these  changes  are  greater  and  more  frequent  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.    Alterations  in  the  thickness,  color. 
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consistence,  and  so  on,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  frequent  but  not  invariable  in  both  affections ; 
there  is  nothing  of  any  diagnostic  value  in  their  differences. 

Sec.  III. — Cavses.  In  connection  now  with  the  causes  of  these 
fevers,  there  are  several  circumstances  in  which  they  differ  very 
considerably  from  each  other.  Typhus,  although^occurring  most 
frequently  in  early  life,  is  not  so  exclusively  confined  to  this  period 
as  typhoid  fever  is.  The  former  attacks  individualfl  more  than 
forty  years  old  much  oftener  than  the  latter  does.  Recency  of 
residence  in  any  given  place,  although  it  seems  to  favor  the  oc- 
currence of  typhus,  does  so  much  less  powerfully  and  manifestly 
than  of  typhoid  fever.  The  unknown  causes  of  the  latter  disease 
connected  with  locality  are  less  circumscribed,  geographically, 
than  those  of  the  former ;  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  be  more  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  present  over  more  extensive  regions  of  the 
earth.  In  other  words,  typhoid  fever  is  widely  and  continually 
prevalent  in  many  places  where  typhus  is  very  rarely  if  ever 
seen.  The  sporadic  character  of  the  former  is  more  marked  and 
evident  than  that  of  the  latter.  Typhus  prevails  more  frequent- 
ly in  an  epidemic  form  than  typhoid  fever.  The  latter  disease 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  con- 
tagious ;  but  it  is  much  less  evidently  and  decidedly  so  than  the 
former.  The  connection  of  crowded,  filthy,  and  poorly  ventilated 
apartments,  with  the  origin  and  propagation  of  typhus,  is  more 
manifest  and  unequivocal  than  with  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

This  latter  point  deserves  to  be  much  more  strongly  and  em- 
phatically stated  than  it  was  as  above  in  my  first  edition.  It 
seems  to  me  to  constitute  a  broad,  unequivocal,  and  most  striking 
difference  between  the  two  diseaes.  Typhus  fever  is  very  inti- 
mately connected,  in  its  etiology,  with  crowding,  impure  air,  filth, 
and  poverty ;  it  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  dependent  upon  these 
causes  for  its  primary  origin.  There  is  no  point  in  its  natural  his- 
tory more  positively  settled  than  this.  Many  of  the  British  writers 
allege  that  the  entire  removal  of  these  causes  would  exterminate 
the  disease.  Now  all  this  is  entirely  otherwise,  so  far  as  typhoid 
fever  is  concerned.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  crowding,  impure 
air,  filth,  and  destitution  may  not  sometimes  give  rise  to  typhoid 
fever,  and  favor  its  prevalence,  although  there  is  very  little  evi- 
dence if  any  that  they  ever  act  in  this  manner.     But  I  do  mean 
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to  Bay  that,  aa  a  general  rule,  the  disease  is  in  no  way  and  in  no 
degree  dependent  upon  these  cauaes.  In  a  raat  majority  of  in- 
stances it  is  entirely  impossible  to  trace  any  connection  between 
them ;  nay,  more  than  this,  it  ia  entirely  manifest  that  there  is  no 
Buch  connection.  The  poison  of  typhus  fever  is  generated  in  a 
stagnant  anddepraved  atmosphere,  rank  with  the  thick  corruptions 
of  concentrated  emanations  from  the  living  human  body ; — the 
poison  of  typhoid  fever,  like  that  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  like 
that  of  scarlatina,  comes  we  know  not  whence :  it  ia  generated 
as  readily  amidst  cleanliness  and  purity  as  amidst  filth;  and  it 
floats  as  freely  in  the  fresh  breezes  under  the  open  sky,  as  in  the 
close  and  etagnaut  atmospheres  of  crowded  cabins  and  lanes. 

Sec.  rV. — Duration.  The  average  duration  of  typhus  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  typhoid  fever,  and  death  from  the 
former  disease  occurs  in  many  cases  earlier  than  from  the  latter. 
The  termination  of  the  disease  by  a  more  or  less  well-marked 
crisis  is  also  mach  more  common  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Sec.  v. — Effects  of  Remedies.  Finally,  it  is  very  evident,  I 
^ink,  that  these  two  diseases  differ  from  each  other  in  the  effects 
which  are  produced  upon  them  by  remedies.  The  immediate 
influence,  for  instance,  of  treatment,  is  much  more  obvioiis  in 
typhus  than  it  is  in  typhoid  fever.  General  or  local  bleeding, 
vhen  it  is  indicated,  is  more  uniformly  followed  by  mitigation  or 
removal  of  local  pain,  especially  of  that  of  the  head.  So  the 
administration  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  under  circumstances  that 
call  for  them,  is  more  frequently  followed  by  a  strong  and  mani- 
fest impressioQ  upon  the  morbi<l  actions  than  is  often  seen  in 
typhoid  fever.  It  is  pretty  clear  also  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
typhus  requires  a  more  tonic  and  supporting  treatment  than  the 
latter  disease.  M.  Bouillaud  may  have  failed  to  show  that  ty- 
phoid fever  is  more  successfully  treated  by  repeated  bleedings, 
general  and  local,  even  at  periods  of  the  disease  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, and  independent  of  any  special  local  indication,  than  by 
any  other  plan ;  but  he  has  at  least  demonstrated  that  this  treat- 
ment may  be  borne  with  a  good  degree  of  impunity.  We  rarely 
hear  of  the  sudden  and  often  fatal  sinkings,  and  collapses,  which 
,  have  so  frequently  followed  a  single  moderate  abstraction  of  blood 
in  the  middle  and  later  stages  of  typhus. 
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Seo.  YI. — HiatartcaL  If  this  alleged  and  well-defined  differ- 
ence between  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  really  exists;  if  these  two 
diseases  are  radically  and  fundamentally  diverse,  and  unlike 
each  other,  and  if  the  diagnosis  between  them  can  be  generally 
established,  it  becomes  a  matter  not  only  of  scientific  interest, 
but  of  great  practical  moment,  for  us  to  inquire  how  far  this  dis- 
tinction is  recognized,  either  in  form  or  in  fact,  by  the  leading 
and  classical  British  writers,  who  have  long  been,  and  who  still 
continue  to  be,  to  a  very  great  extent  at  least,  our  guides  and 
authority  on  the  subject  of  continued  fever.  What  do  they^meaa 
by  the  terms  typhus  fever j  common  continued  f ever ^  $law  nervauB 
fever  J  and  so  on  7  Do  they  describe  a  single  disease,  essentially 
identical  in  its  nature,  and  differing  only  in  its  form,  under  these 
several  appellations  ?  If  so,  what  is  this  disease  ?  Is  it  the  typhu9 
f every  or  is  it  the  typhoid  fever  of  this  book  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
do  they  describe  distinct  and  separate  diseases  under  these  several 
appellations  ?  If  so,  what  are  these  diseases  ?  Are  they  typhoid 
and  typhtts  feversj  or  are  they  something  else  7  Certainly,  I  need 
not  say  how  necessary  it  is  to  all  sound  science,  and  to  all  suc- 
cessful or  even  safe  practice,  that  we  should  understand  each 
other  upon  this  primary  and  fundamental  point  of  diagnosis. 
Certainly,  I  need  not  say  what  contradictions  and  what  inex- 
tricable confusion  must  inevitably  grow  out  of  the  want  of  this 
understanding.  In  order  to  determine  as  far  as  may  be  the 
questions  above  indicated,  I  will  briefly  examine  the  opinions  and 
observations  of  some  of  those  British  authors  whose  works  are 
most  generally  in  the  hands  of  our  ovm  practitioners,  and  whose 
writings  have  most  extensively  influenced  their  doctrines  and 
their  practice.  Amongst  these  I  may  mention  particularly 
John  Armstrong,  Southwood  Smith,  and  Alexander  Tweedie. 

In  Dr.  Armstrong's  ^'Practical  UluatrationSy''  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  gratuitous  generalization,  and  of  loose  diagnosis ;  but  he 
nevertheless  admits,  very  distinctly,  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
forms  of  fever.  One  of  these  he  calls  typhus  fever ;  and  the 
other  common  continued  fever.  He  uses  the  term  typhuSy  he 
says,  not,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  to  designate  the  combination 
of  malignant  symptoms  which  may  take  place  in  the  last  stage  of 
any  acute  disease,  but  'Ho  denote  a  specific  disease,  that,  like  the 
epic  poem  of  ancient  critics,  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.'*     The   common  continued  fever  of  Dr.  Armstrong  is,  I 
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thint,  the  typhoid  fever  of  Parie,  and  of  New  England.  Some 
of  the  leading  and  prominent  distinctions  between  the  two 
diseases,  already  so  fully  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  pages,  oaji 
hardly  fail  of  being  recognized  in  the  following  extract:  "  The 
disturbance  of  the  sensorial  functions,  and  the  prostration  of  the 
moving  powers,  are  remarkably  characteristic  of  true  typhus.  In 
the  moat  frequent  forms  of  the  common  continued  fever,  the 
patient  has  uneasiness  in  the  head ;  but  he  has  a  bright  eye,  and 
a  countenance  indicative  of  no  mental  depression  or  despondency; 
and  he  lies  in  a  position  which  displays  some  command  of  muscles, 
and  can  move  about  the  bed,  or  get  np,  with  a,  tolerable  effort. 
On  the  contrary,  in  genuine  typhus,  the  eye  always  wants  anima- 
tion ;  the  countenance  has  a  dull,  wearied,  depressed,  and  often 
despon<ling  expression,  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  comparatively 
relaxed  position,  and  moves  himself  more  languidly,  almost  like 
one  worn  out  by  loss  of  sleep,  and  from  some  unusual  fatigue. 
In  the  common  continued  fever,  the  patient  commonly  has  not 
much  inaptitude  of  mind,  often  answers  questions  readily,  and  in 
a  pretty  firm  voice,  without  much  increased  agitation  of  the 
breathing;  whereas,  in  typhus,  the  answers  are  mostly  given 
with  languid  slowness  and  reluctance,  and  much  speaking  ob- 
riously  disturbs  the  respiration.  In  the  common  continued  fever 
the  skin  is  generally  of  a  brighter  red  than  natural,  especially  on 
the  cheeks;  on  the  contrary,  the  skin  is  always  more  or  less  of  a 
dusky  color  in  typhus,  and  an  admixture  of  it  may  he  best  ob- 
Berved  in  the  flush  of  the  face.  This  duskiness  of  the  skin  is  one 
of  the  proper  symptoms  of  typhus,  and  seems  to  arise  from  some 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  which  I  have  almost 
inyariably  seen  darker  than  in  ordinary  fevers.  In  the  worst 
cases,  the  duskiness  increases  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
lessens  in  those  that  assume  a  mild  aspect.  So  very  characteristic 
is  this  cutaneous  duskiness,  that  I  think  I  could  distinguish  typhus 
by  it  at  any  time,  if  two  patients  were  presented  to  me,  the  one 
laboring  under  that  disease,  and  the  other  under  the  common 
continued  fever.  In  typhus,  the  tongue  has  an  early  tendency 
to  become  brown  and  dry:  in  the  common  continued  fever  it  is 
always  white,  and  often  even  somewhat  moist  for  the  first  week; 
in  typhus,  the  pulse  is  variable  as  to  force  and  frequency,  but  it 
is  seldom  very  resisting  to  pressure;  but  in  the  common  continued 
fever,  it  mostly  resists  firm  pressure  of  the  finger,  from  the  freer 
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tlie  latter,  constitated  the  dis- 
Dr.  aodt  deBcnbeB;  and  this  conclusion  we  shall 
eombonttd  Vr  an  enmination  of  his  cases  iUus- 
oadbufccj  of  tlie  Asease. 

of  tlie  lesions  found  after  death  is  too 
nmch  relied  upon.    He  speaks  of  the 
be  large  purple  petechiSy  and  the  dark 
Aftor  It  a*  BnBdes  and  the  internal  riscera.     The  brain  is 
-diei  Si  wJhr  morbid,  either  increased  Tascolaritj  of  its 
and  substance  or  serous  efinsion  constitnting  the 
cgmauB  ahoation.     We  may,  however,  well  feel  the  ne- 
nsKtj  4t  caanoD  and  skepticism,  when  we  find  it  stated,  as  it  is, 
•mm  '^:sht  phmtary  gland  is  very  constantly  softened,  and  oft;^ 
:]L  a  ffue  of  soppnration."     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
du2ik  7UMS  was  xerj  generally  thickened,  and  of  a  dark  red  color. 
Eut  Jiw^  portion  of  the  smidl  intestine  is  said  to  have  been  found, 
nt  may  cases,  more  or  less  extensively  diseased;  its  mucous 
vmdraae  sometimes  only  reddened  and  vascular,  and  at  others 
;m  mm  q{  akeraticms.    These  ulcerations,  with  alterations  in  the 
glands,  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  the  entero- 
ksion  which  I  have  described  as  characteristic  of  tv- 
TdMfii  fev«r.    In  a  large  number  of  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
laie  inMsdne  is  said  to  have  been  free  &om  disease.     Now,  the 
wczr:  to  which  I  wish  more  particularly  to  refer,  illustrative  of  the 
4SWSSCX41  before  us,  is  this ;  the  average  age  of  the  patients  con- 
^cihfMsJ  tMe  tiro  classes  of  cases;  those  which  did  and  those  which 
£i  not  exhibit,  after  death,  the  peculiar  lesion  of  the  elliptical 
Twa:c^  fvHmd  in  typhoid  fever.     I  find,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
tiiriv4iTe  cases  reported  of  fever  with  prominent  cerebral  afiec- 
tktt.  and  with  absence  of  intestinal  ulceration;  and  that  the 
«fvy^S2K  «%K  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  thirty-four  years.     Of  these  patients 
tWr^  wwre  thirteen  who  were  over  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  ten  of 
th<m  were  as  high  as  fifty,  and  the  oldest  was  sixty-five.     There 
aw  ei<ht  cases  reported  of  fever  with  prominent  thoracic  affection, 
and  vith  no  ulceration  of  the  intestine.     The  average  age  of  these 
^a$^  »  someirfiat  more  than  thirty-six  years.     There  are  three 
caj««  reported  of  fever  with  prominent  abdominal  symptoms,  but 
withoai  ulceration  of  the  ileum,  and  the  average  age  of  these  is 
fort v-fire  vears.     There  are  eight  cases  reported  of  mixed  disease, 
viihoul  ulceration,  the  average  age  of  which  is  twenty-two  years 
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and  a  half.  The  average  age  of  ihe%e  fifty-four  caies  is  about 
thirty-three  years.  I  find,  furthermore,  forty  cases  reported 
wherein  the  intestinal  ulcerations  •haracteristic  of  typhoid  fever 
were  present;  and  the  average  age  of  these  cases  is  twenty-two 
years  and  a  third.  Only  four  of  them  were  over  thirty-five,  and 
the  oldest  was  fifty  years  of  age.  The  bearing  of  this  result 
upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers 
amongst  Dr.  Smith's  cases,  and  of  the  diagnosis  between  them, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  any  further  remark.^ 

Dr.  Alexander  Tweedie's  Clinical  Illustrations  of  Fever  were 
published  in  1830.  This  work  is  more  fragmentary  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  less  systematic,  than  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Smith ;  but  it 
bears  many  marks  of  sound  judgment  and  careful  observation. 
Dr.  ^weedie  seems  to  be  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  different  and  diverse  fevers  prevail  in  London;  but  he  has 
failed  to  point  out,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  completeness, 
their  distinguishing  characteristics.  His  work,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Smith,  is  thus  rendered  almost  valueless,  by  the  fatal  and  funda- 
mental defect  of  a  want  of  all  clear  and  well-defined  diagnosis. 
This  is  true  in  relation  not  only  to  the  separate  kinds  of  fever, 
but  also  to  other  and  widely  different  diseases.  Thus,  under  the 
head  of  continued  fever,  we  find  many  cases  which  are  mani- 
festly not  fevers  of  any  kind.  These  are  instances  of  peritonitis, 
pneumonia,  phthisis,  and  so  on.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
from  such  imperfect  data,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attempt 
to  settle  the  important  question  of  the  kind  and  character  of  the 
fever,  or  the  fevers,  which  are  described  by  Dr.  Tweedie.  I  wish 
merely  to  remark  that  an  examination  of  his  cases  in  reference 
to  their  average  age,  furnishes  the  same  singular  corroboration  of 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  given  in  regard  to 
the  existence  amongst  them  of  both  typhoid  and  typhus  fever 
as  has  already  been  deduced  from  a  similar  examination  of  those 
of  Dr.  Smith.  For  instance,  of  fifteen  cases  which,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  seem  to  have  been  cases  of  fever,  and  in  which  there 
was  no  intestinal  ulceration,  the  average  age  was  about  forty 

>  Dr.,  Reid's  one  hundred  fatal  cases  hare  already  been  spoken  of.  There  were 
only  six  of  them  which  presented  the  lesion  of  typhoid  fever ;  the  ayerage  age  of 
these  six  cases  was  twenty-fiye  years ;  the  average  age  of  the  one  hundred  cases 
was  thirty-six  years  and  a  third;  seventy-seren  were  orer  thirty,  and  forty-two 
were  over  forty. — Edm.  Med,  Joum.,  Aug,  1S42. 
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yeoTB ;  while  of  sixteen  other  cases,  in  which  the  lesion  charac- 
teristic of  typhoid  fever  seems  to  have  been  present,  the  average 
age  was  less  than  twenty-six  years. 

By  some  of  the  older  British  physicians,  however,  amongst 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  especially,  the  incomparable  Hnxham, 
the  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  fever  was  distinctly  no- 
ticed. I  have  already  given  an  extract  from  this  writer's  Essay 
on  the  Difference  between  a  Slow  Nervous  and  a  Putrid  Malignant 
Fever;  in  which^  considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  and 
the  comparatively  imperfect  study  of  diagnosis  which  was  then 
common,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  two  diseases  are  very  well 
delineated. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Darwin  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  dated  Derby, 
October  8, 1787,  the  following  passage  occurs:  "If  your  Society 
proposes  questions,  I  should  wish  to  offer  for  one,  ^  Whether  the 
nervous  fever  of  Huxham  (or  fever  with  debility,  without  petechia 
or  sore  throat,  or  flushed  countenance,  or  pungent  heat),  be  the 
same  as  the  petechial  fever,  or  jail  fever  ?'  The  former  of  these, 
viz.,  the  nervous  fever  of  Huxham,  prevails  much  over  all  the 
country  at  this  time."* 

Dr.  Vaughan,  also,  of  Leicester,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lettsom, 
dated  July  27,  1783,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  observes : 
"  There  is  surely  a  peculiarity  in  the  species  of  fever  you  had 
the  goodness  to  send  me  an  account  of,  protracting  itself  to  such 
a  length  as  thirty-five  or  forty  days :  it  certainly  agrees  very 
much  with  Huxham*s  Febris  Nervosa,  which,  notwithstanding 
Dr,  CuHen,  is  a  very  different  disease  to  the  Febris  Carcerunij 
in  its  attack,  progress,  termination,  and  cure,*'* 

Contemporary  with  these  authorities,  and  inferior  certainly  to 
none,  is  that  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  very  distinctly  recognizes 
the  difference  between  jail  fever  or  typhus,  and  the  low  nervous, 
miliary,  or  typhoid  fever.  "In  the  description,"  he  says,  "I 
have  endeavored  to  distinguish  them,"  i.  e.  malignant  or  pestilen- 
tial fevers,  "  from  all  others,  as  far  as  I  could  do  it  in  distempers 
whose  symptoms  are  so  much  alike.  The  nervous  fevers  are 
frequently  accompanied  with  miliary  eruptions,  which  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  jpefe(?AmZ;  nor  have  I  ever  happened  to  see 

*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Br.  Lettsom,  toI.  iii.  p.  118. 
■  Ibid,  voL  iii.  p.  161. 
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miliary  eruptions  in  this '  malignant  kind."^  In  reply  to  some 
strictures  of  De  Haen,  he  says,  still  more  explicitly :  "  I  have 
never  considered  the  jail  or  hospital  fever,  and  the  mUiary  fever," 
meaning  the  low  nervous,  or  typhoid,  '^  as  similar ;  and  indeed  I 
may  venture  to  say  that,  as  the  symptoms  of  the  two  are  so  much 
unlike,  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  different  in  specie  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  neither  the  theory  nor  the  practice  in  the  one 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  analogy  from  the  other."'  Again,  he 
says :  ^^  I  have,  therefore,  all  along  considered  the  jail  or  hospital 
fever  (in  regard  to  others,  that  commonly  occur  in  these  parts),' 
as  a  fever  sui  generis^  at  least  as  different  from  either  the  scarlet, 
the  miliary,  or  any  other  eruptive  fevers,  which  are  known."* 

The  strictures  alluded  to  above,  by  De  Haen,  had  reference 
particularly  to  the  treatment  of  fever,  by  Huxham  and  Pringle. 
De  Haen  charged  these  great  British  observers  with  bad  practice, 
with  a  too  stimulating  and  incendiary  method  in  the  management 
of  fever.  Pringle,  in  his  reply  to  De  Haen,  says,  expressly,  that 
the  fever  treated  by  the  latter  at  Vienna  was  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  treated  by  himself;  and  in  a  note  to  this  reply,  he 
makes  the  following  very  interesting  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  cutaneous  eruption  in  the  two  diseases. 
'^  After  publishing  what  is  above,  relating  to  the  distinction  which 
I  conceived  was  to  be  made  between  De  Haen's  petechias  and 
mine,  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  Dr.  Huck,  who  in  the 
year  1763  was  at  Vienna,  and  was  favored  with  admittance  into 
all  the  hospitals  there,  and  in  particular  had  the  satisfaction  of 
attending  Dr.  De  Haen  himself,  and  seeing  with  that  celebrated 
physician,  some  of  his  patients  in  that  very  fever  which  he  calls 
petechial.  Dr.  Huck  examined  those  spots  in  Dr.  De  Haen's 
presence,  and  assured  me  that  they  had  hardly  any  resemblance 
to  those  which  I  have  called  petechial^  and  which  he  himself  had 
00  often  seen  in  the  hospitals  of  the  army ;  but  that  they  were  so 
like  flea-bites,  that  he  was  apt  to  believe  that  one  must  be  often 
mistaken  for  the  other.  "^  Let  me  add,  here,  that  I  do  not  know 
anything  in  the  annals  of  medical  polemics,  imbued  with  a  finer 

I  ObserratioiLB  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army.  By  Sir  John  Pringle.  PhikcL 
ed.,  p.  298. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  884.  »  Ibid.,  p.  886. 

^  Obsenrations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army.  By  Sir  John  Pringle.  Philad. 
ed.,  p.  890. 
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temper,  or  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  Ihan  this  reply  of  Pringle 
to  De  Haen.     It  ii  every  way  equal — and  there  is  no  higher 
praise  than  this — to  Louis's  defences  against  the  attacks  of 
Broussais  and  Bouillaud.     In  place,  or  out  of  place,  I  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  gracing  a  page  of  my  book  with  the  fol- 
lowing golden  words  from  the  reply  of  Pringle.     "  In  fine,  Dr. 
De  Haen  may  be  assured,  that  the  regimen  which  I  propose  stood 
at  first  on  no  other  foundation  than  experience,  after  my  having 
seen  the  bad  efiects  of  a  contrary  method,  whether  by  too  large 
or  too  frequent  bleedings  in  the  beginning,  or  by  giving  hot 
things  too  early,  in  order  to  raise  the  pulse  when  it  bepm  to  sink, 
or  to  force  a  crisis  before  the  common  period  of  the  disease. 
Some  of  the  medicines  are  superfluous,  but  I  am  pretty,  sure 
that  none  of  them  are  hurtful.  '*''*''*'  But  having  once  got  into 
a  method,  which  brought  about  as  many  cures  as  seemed  other, 
wise  consistent  with  the  circumstances  of  my  patients,  lying  in  a 
foul  air,  amidst  a  constant  noise,  and  often  neglected  by  the 
nurses,  I  did  not  attempt  to  reduce  my  practice  to  more  sim- 
plicity than  what  is  mentioned.     Tet,  whatever  confidence  I  may 
have  in  the  directions  which  I  have  published,  I  am  still  ready 
to  alter  any  part  of  them,  upon  a  fair  representation  from  those 
who  have  had  equal  opportunities  with  myself  of  seeing  and 
treating  this  fever.     But  to  oppose  either  mere  theory  or  ana- 
logy from  other  fevers,  where  the  similarity  is  so  disputable,  or 
to  oppose  some  general  maxims  from  Hippocrates  or  Sydenham 
to  the  observations  which  I  have  ofiered  as  the  result  of  a  long 
and  painful  experience  in  a  distemper  that  no  physician  could 
well  know  but  in  such  circumstances  as  mine,  is  a  manner  of 
writing,  I  must  say,  more  fitted  for  disputations  in  a  school  of 
medicine  than  for  the  instruction  of  a  practical  physician."* 

Dr.  Macbride,  of  Dublin,  says  that  the  ^^  Putrid  Continual 
Fever,  before  Dr.  Langrish's'  time,  was  confounded  with  the  nerv- 
ous ;  but  though  both  nervous  and  inflammatory  fevers,  towards 
the  close,  often  show  that  by  thut  time  the  crasis  of  the  blood  is 
destroyed,  yet  we  are  not  to  confound  them  with  this,"  the  putrid 
continual,  "  wherein,  from  the  very  beginning,  there  is  some  pecu- 

*  Observationa  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army.     By  Sir  John  Pringle.     Philad. 
ed.,  p.  395. 

*  "  The  Modem  Theory  and  Tractice  of  Physic,  by  Browne  Langrish,  M.  D., 

Lond.  1735." 
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liar  acrimonjy  which  dissolves  the  bond  of  onion  among  the  in- 
sensible particles,  and  allows  them  to  run  into  combinations  oppo- 
site to  the  mild,  smooth,  and  emollient  nature  of  blood  in  the 
healthy  state."^ 

Dr.  Willan,  in  speaking  of  the  contagious  typhus  of  London, 
in  1799,  says:  ^^  To  this  contagious  fever,  alone,  Dr.  Cullen  ought 
to  have  applied  the  denomination  of  typhus  mitior ;  he  has  impro- 
perly  comprised  under  it  the  slow  or  nervous  fever,  described  by 
Huzham  and  Gilchrist,  which  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  spe- 
cies of  hectic,  and  is  not  received  by  infection." 

Dr.  James  Sims,  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  although 
disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
slow  nervous  and  the  putrid  fever,  insisted  upon  by  Huxham,  still 
says :  ^^I  would  not  by  this  be  understood  to  mean  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  reality  between  a  low  nervous  fever,  as  it  is  called, 
and  a  putrid  malignant  one ;  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is ;  but 
am  afraid  that,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  nervous  one,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Huzham,  a  change  is  brought  about  by  his  treatment  of 
it  that  be  little  suspects,  which  is  its  degenerating  into  a  truly 
piKtrid  malignant  fever  in  nothing  distinguishable  from  the  oth^ 
described  under  that  appellation.''^ 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  E%%ajf%  and 
ObHTfHSUonBj  1734,  there  is  an  Essay  on  Nervous  Fevers,  by  Dr. 
Ebeneser  Gilchrist,  of  Dumfries.  The  disease  described  by  Dr. 
G.  10  evidently  typhoid  fever.  ^^  I  take  this  f every'*  he  says,  "to 
be  very  different  in  its  nature  and  changes  from  other  fevers.'' 

In  a  continuation  of  the  same  essay,  in  the  6th  volume.  Dr.  G. 
thus  describes  the  disease.  "  The  fever  runs  out  to  the  twentieth, 
twenty-fififa,  thirtieth,  and  sometimes  to  the  thirty-fifth  day.  The 
symptoms  upon  seizure  are  generally  such  as  are  common  to  all 
fevers— -coldness,  trembling,  and  frequent  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  nausea,  headache,  and  vomiting ;  while  at  other  times 
it  draws  on  more  insensibly.  '*''*''*'  From  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  sooner  or  later,  a  delirium  comes  on,  which  is  constant,  and 
lasts  through  the  fever,  but  for  most  part  is  not  very  high ;  the 
tongue  is  black,  chapped,  and  parched.     The  sick  are  faint,  highly 


'  A  Methodical  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.    By  Datid 
Hacfaride,  M.  D.    London,  1772,  p.  824. 
*  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonm.,  toI.  ii.  p.  412. 
>  Oba.  on  Epid.  Dis.,  p.  248,  1776. 
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dispirited,  sigh  heayilj,  and,  when  the  fever  is  yehement,  have  a 
neryous  or  intercepted  breathing.  *  *  *  Ji^  symptomatical  loose- 
ness, or  deafness,  or  both,  accompany  it  to  the  end.  What 
deserves  a  serious  consideration,  is  the  frequent  hemorrhages  or 
bloody  appearances  that  happen.  I  have  known  them  bleed  four 
or  five  pounds  by  the  nose  in  a  few  hours :  bloody  or  sanious  stools, 
an^  very  fetid,  are  observed.  *  *  *  Seldom  do  they  die  soon  in 
the  disease,  though  it  has  been  fatal  before  the  fourteenth  day." 
♦  ♦  ♦  a  f^i^Q  disease,  before  it  makes  its  attack,  gives  sufficient 
warning  sometimes.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  laid 
down,  they  are  low-spirited,  inappetent,  loaded,  sleep  ill,  sigh  fire- 
quently,  groan  involuntarily,  and  feel  inexpressible  disorder,  ac- 
companied with  great  fear,  concern,  and  dejection,  and  perhaps, 
slight  alienation  of  mind."  The  essay  is  long  and  tediously 
stupid,  with  d  priori  reasonings. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  an  interesting  paper  was  published  in 
the  Edivhurgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  by  Dr.  Autenrieth, 
Jr.,  on  the  Sporadic  Abdominal  Typhus  of  Toung  People,  as  the 
disease  showed  itself  in  the  south  of  Germany.  The  difference 
between  it  and  the  typhus  is  distinctly  recognized ;  although,  as 
the  author  remarks,  the  two  diseases  had  generally  been  con- 
founded. Dr.  Autenrieth,  Jr.,  says  expressly,  and  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  disease  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  his  essay 
is  essentially  distinguished  from  typhus;  by  arising  independently 
of  any  contagion  ;  by  the  particular  time  of  life  in  which  it  spon- 
taneously occurs ;  and  by  the  seat  of  the  complaint  being  in  the 
abdomen,  rather  than  the  brain.  Amongst  the  symptoms  which 
the  author  enumerates,  and  which  show  very  clearly  its  identity 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  its  difference  from  typhus,  are  watery 
diarrhoea,  abdominal  pains,  tympanites,  and  epistaxis.  Dr.  Au- 
tenrieth's  sketch  of  the  disease  was  written  from  memory,  while 
he  was  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  he 
refers  to  a  more  exact  and  comprehensive  description  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  be  expected  from  the  hand  of  his  father.  "If,"  he  says, 
in  conclusion,  "by  the  present  attempt,  I  should  be  so  happy  as 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  British  medical  profession  to  the 
knowledge  and  cure  of  this  disease,  I  entertain  the  hope  that,  in 
a  short  time,  the  science  may  be  enlarged,  and  my  design  com- 
pletely attained."  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  attention 
of  British  observers  should  have  been  especially  called  to  this 
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particular  Bubject — the  diBtinctions  between  these  two  forms  of 
fever — fourteen  and  sixteen  years  subsequent  to  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Autcnrieth,  Jr.'s,  paper,  by  two  other  young  continental 
physicians — Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  in  1836  ;  and  Dr.  Staberoh, 
of  Berlin,  in  1838. 

I  shall  now  give  a  summary  of  the  investigationa  which  have 
been  made,  and  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced,  in 
regard  to  this  very  important  question,  during  the  last  few  years. 

Dr.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  in  a  paper  on  the  typhoid  fever 
of  New  England,  published  in  the  Medical  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 18S3,  speaks  very  decidedly  of  the  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  descriptions  of  typhus,  given  by  Dr.  Armstrong  and 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
common  fever  of  our  own  country.  These  phenomena,  he  says, 
are  "  widelj/  different"  from  those  enumerated  by  the  foregoing 
writers,  as  characteristic  of  the  typhus  which  they  describe;  but 
whether  this  want  of  likeness  depends  upon  various  modifying 
circumstances  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
the  two  countries,  or  upon  an  "  intringic  difference"  in  their 
nature,  he  does  not  stop  to  inquire. 

The  Dublin  Journal  <if  Medical  Scienee,  for  September,  1836, 
eont^ns  two  short  letters,  written  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Lombard,  of 
Geneva,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Graves,  on  the  relation  of  the 
tffphua  fever  of  Britain  to  the  typhoid  fever  of  the  Continent. 
Dr.  Lombard  bad  for  six  years  been  familiar  with  the  latter 
disease  in  France  and  in  Switzerland,  and,  in  the  fatal  cases,  had 
invariably  found  the  peculiar  lesion  of  Peyer's  glands.  On  Dr. 
Lombard's  arrival  in  Glasgow,  in  1836,  he  was  allowed  by  his 
friends  to  examine  the  body  of  a  fever  patient,  in  whom  he  had 
B&id  DO  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  presence  of  follicular  disease. 
He  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  finding  the  elliptical  plates 
wholly  unaltered.  On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  was  again  fur- 
nished with  an  opportunity  of  making  two  similar  examinations 
—one  at  the  Meath,  and  one  at  the  Hardwicke  Hospital — and 
here  again  he  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  any  lesion  of  the 
elliptical  plates.  Dr.  Lombard  a.llegeB  that  he  found  the  symp- 
toms of  the  British  typhus  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
typhoid  fever  of  the  Continent,  but  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
mention  the  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
in  the  two  diseases,  or  forms  of  disease,  the  frequent  occurrence 
19 
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of  typhus  in  old  subjects,  the  absence  of  prominent  abdominal 
spiptoms,  and  its  stronglj-marked  contagions  character.  He 
does  not  speak  very  posttivelj  upon  the  subject,  but  is  imwilEng 
to  admit  that  the  two  diseases  are  specifically  distinct. 

Dr.  Lombard,  on  his  way  home,  visited  the  Ferer  Hospitals  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  London;  and  on  his 
arrival  in  Geneva,  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Dr.  Graves,  bearing 
date  about  one  month  subsequent  to  his  first  conununication.  At 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London,  he  found  the  same  state  of 
things  as  he  had  seen  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow;  prominent  cere- 
bral symptoms,  an  abundant  cutaneous  eruption,  infrequencj  of 
abdominal  disorder,  many  patients  of  advanced  age,  and  strong 
evidences  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  fever.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  witnessed  any  autopsies  anywhere  in  England. 
At  Liverpool,  he  was  told  that  ulcerations  of  the  ileum  and  ooecum 
were  occasionally  but  by  no  means  constantly  met  with,  and 
that  their  frequency  varied  in  different  seasons.  At  Munohester, 
he  was  informed,  merely,  that  the  ulcerations  of  the  intestinea 
were  by  no  means  always  to  be  found  in  the  fatal  cases.  At 
Birmingham,  he  saw  no  patients,  but  was  told  by  the  medical 
attendants  of  the  fever  wards  in  the  General  Lifirmary,  that,  in 
examinations,  after  death,  ulcerations  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileum  were  always  present.  At  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  he 
saw  but  very  few  patients,  but  concludes,  from  Dr.  Tweedie's 
researches,  that  ulcerations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  are  not 
to  be  found  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  that 
their  frequency  varies  with  different  seasons;  it  being  mudi 
greater  in  autumn  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

This  constitutes  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  Dr.  Lombard's 
personal  knowledge  of  the  typhus  fever  of  Great  Britain.  Li  his 
second  letter,  he  expresses,  very  decidedly,  the  opinion  that  there 
are  two  distinct  and  separate  fevers  prevalent  in  Great  Britain ; 
one  of  them  identical  with  the  contcyious  typhuSj  the  army  and 
jail  fever  of  the  French  pathologists ;  the  other  a  sporadic  disease, 
identical  with  the  typhoid  fever ^  or  dothinenteriM9j  of  the  Frendi. 
He  considers  Lreland  as  the  source  of  the  former  disease ;  and 
supposes  it  to  be  carried  by  the  Lrish,  in  their  annual  migrations, 
to  the  several  large  towns  and  cities  of  the  sister  idand.^    Li 

1  As  an  offset  to  this  opinion  it  may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Barker,  manj  jean 
ago,  attributed  the  great  increase  in  the  preralence  of  ferer  which  took  place 
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Glasgow,  it  constitaies,  he  says,  one-third  of  the  total  nmnber  of 
fever  cases;  in  Dnhlin,  much  less;  and  in  London,  one-fourth; 
these  proportions  varying  in  different  seasons,  but  being  greatest 
in  aatnmn. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  these  letters  were,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  made,  exceedingly  important ;  and  it 
seems  somewhat  singular  that  they  should  not  immediately  hare 
received  a  greater  degree  of  attention  from  British  observers. 
The  conclusions,  however,  in  regard  to  the  exact  degree  of  pro- 
portion in  the  prevalence  of  the  two  fevers,  or  forms  of  fever,  in 
different  cities  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  in  regard  to  the  exclusive 
origin  of  typhus  in  Ireland,  and  its  subsequent  diffusion  through 
Scotland  and  England,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  premature 
and  gratuitous.  This  precipitancy  of  judgment  would  seem  to 
be  a-  prominent  characteristic  of  Dr.  Lombard's  mind ;  for  we  find 
him,  in  1889,  imagining  that  he  had  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  a  new  disease,  a  true  bilious  feveVy  differing  both  from  typhoid 
and  from  the  bilious  remittent  fever,  from  this  worthless  and 
utterly  inadequate  evidence — ^the  occurrence  of  two  cases  of  pro- 
longed bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  one  of  them  in  a  female 
seventy-four  years  old,  the  other  in  a  female  fifty-eight  years  old, 
both  terminating  fatally ;  in  only  one  of  which  was  there  an  ex- 
amination of  the  body,  and  in  this  no  apparent  lesion  of  any  of 
the  organs  !'  In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Sdinhurgh  Medical  <md 
9wtgical  Jaumaly  there  is  a  veiy  interesting  notice  of  several 
papers,  by  recent  German  writers,  on  the  abdominal  typhus  of 
tiial  country,  in  which  the  question  of  the  identity  of  this  disease, 
clearly  and  manifestly  typhoid  fever,  with  the  true  British  typhus 
i9  al  least  admitted  to  be  a  legitimate  subject  of  doubt,  and  of 
further  investigation.  Macculloch  insists  very  strongly  that  the 
typhus  mitior  of  CuUen,  the  low,  nervous  fever,  as  it  is  commonly 
CHiUed,  is  essentially  different  from  true  contagious  typhus.* 

One  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the  history  of  this  in- 
vwtigation  is  the  paper  of  Dr.  Gerhard's,  to  which  reference  has 
been  so  frequently  made.  The  leading  facts  contained  in  that 
paper,  so  faar  as  they  bear  upon  the  question  before  us,  have  already 
been  embodied  in  the  preceding  account;  it  can  be  hardly  neces- 

tbrovgkont  Ireland  during  and  after  the  jtm  1810,  to  its  introduotioii  from  the 
Contiiieiit  bj  the  return  of  the  Walcheren  troops,  and  in  other  ways. 

>  Oasette  MWcalet  March,  1889.  *  BiaoouUoch  on  Marsh  Ferer,  p.  85. 
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sary,  therefore,  to  repeat  them  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
disease  observed  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  and  Dr.  Pennock,  prevailed 
somewhat  extensively,  there  having  been  admitted  to  the  hospit^ 
with  it,  between  March  and  August,  1836,  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  patients;  that  it  corresponded  very  exactly  in  its  9ympt€m$ 
to  the  true  typhus;  that  it  was  clearly  transmissible  by  contagion; 
and  that  the  elliptical  plates  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were 
found  uniformly  free  from  the  lesion  of  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Greiv 
hard  and  Dr.  Pennock  had  both  been  familiar  with  the  latter 
disease,  and  they  were  struck  with  the  wide  difference  between  it 
and  the  typhus  of  1836;  and  to  them  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  fully  pointed  out,  and  clearly  established,  the  most  prominent 
and  essential  points  of  dissemblance  between  the  two  diseases. 

Dr.  Staberoh,  of  Berlin,  after  four  or  five  years'  study  of  con- 
tinued fever  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  after  passing  six  months 
in  Great  Britain,  where  he  had  extensive  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving both  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
the  specific  difference  between  the  two  diseases.^ 

Mr.  Henry  Kennedy,  in  a  paper  contained  in  the  DtibUn  Jour- 
nal for  March,  1838,  says  that  while  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  in  regard  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  French  and 
British  pathologists,  as  to  the  connection  between  intestinal  le- 
sions and  continued  fever,  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  him 
of  seeing  the  common  fever  of  Paris  and  of  Geneva ;  and  to  his 
surprise  he  found  it  in  many  particulars  different  from  the  typhus 
of  his  own  country.  Two  years  of  subsequent  uninterrupted 
study  of  the  subject  convinced  him  "  that  the  fevers  of  the  two 
countries  are  of  different  types,  and  that  typhus  may  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  be  distinguished  from  the  gastro-enteric 
fever  of  the  French." 

In  the  early  part  of  1839,  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  under  favorable  circum- 
stances a  small  number  of  cases  of  continued  fever  in  England. 
Dr.  Shattuck  had  been  already  familiar  with  the  typhoid  fever  of 
Paris,  where  he  had  then  recently  been  engaged  in  its  investiga- 
tion, under  Louis.  It  was  at  the  particular  request  of  Louis,  as 
well  as  from  his  own  warm  interest  in  this  very  important  ques- 
tion of  diagnosis,  that  his  observations  were  made.  He  saw 
thirteen  cases  of  continued  fever,  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 

1  Dublin  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  July,  188S. 
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where  he  says,  through  the  kindnesB  of  Dr.  Tweedie  the  attend- 
ing physician,  and  of  Mr.  Goodfellow  the  resident  medical  officer, 
eyery  facility  f^r  the  examination  of  the  patients  and  for  anato- 
micdi  researches  was  afforded  him.  An  account  of  these  cases 
was  communicated  by  Dr.  Shattuck  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
Observation  of  Paris.  They  were  subsequently  made  the  ground- 
work of  an  elaborate  memoir  of  nearly  seventy  pages,^by  M. 
Yalleix,  which  is  contained  in  the  October  and  November  num- 
bers of  the  Archives  QSnSraks  de  Midecine^  of  Paris,  for  1889. 
Dr.  Shattuok's  own  history  of  his  observations  was  published  in 
the  Medical  Examiner  for  February  29,  and  March  7,  1840. 
Ab  M.  Yalleiz's  analysis  and  comparison  are  founded  entirely 
upon  the  cases  furnished  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  the  former,  excepting  to  say  that  the 
author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers  are  both  to  be  met  with  in  England,  and  that  they  are  dis- 
tinct diseases. 

Dr.  Shattuck's  paper  contains  histories,  more  or  less  complete 
and  extensive,  of  six  of  the  thirteen  cases.  The  first  of  these 
was  clearly  enough  identical  with  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris  and 
New  England.  The  patient  was  twenty-two  years  old;  and  in 
addition  to  many  symptoms  common  to  both  diseases,  there  were 
meteorism  and  diarrhoea;  and  on  examination  after  death,  the 
characteristic  lesion  of  the  elliptical  plates  and  the  mesenteric 
glands,  although  moderate  in  extent,  was  present.  Nothing  is 
said  in  the  report  of  this  case  of  any  cutaneous  eruption.  The 
second  case  corresponded  in  its  most  prominent  features  to  the 
^phus  fever  of  the  Irish  writers,  and  of  Dr.  Grerhard.  There  was 
no  meteorism,  and  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  was  covered 
with  numerous  spots,  of  a  dark  red  color,  imperfectly  disappear- 
ing on  pressure,  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin  or  of  a  small  pea, 
grouped  together.  The  elliptical  plates  and  the  mesenteric 
glands  were  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  the  third  case,  the  disease 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  clearly  marked.  The  symptoma- 
tology was  rather  that  of  typhoid  than  of  typhus  fever;  but 
along  with  four  or  five  lenticular  rose  spots  on  the  abdomen, 
slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  disappearing  on 
pressure,  there  were  other  spots  grouped  together,  not  raised 
above  the  surface.  The  history  of  the  case  is  not  very  full.  The 
fimrth  case  was  evidently  enough,  I  think,  one  of  typhus  fever. 
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The  abdotainal  STrnptoms  ware  yerj  slighdy  marked;  there  were 
rednees  and  suffiision  of  the  eyes,  and  the  deep  red  grouped 
jeraption  or^  the  Bkin  of  the  body  and  arms.  In  the  fifth  ease, 
which  is  briefly  described,  the  diagnosis  is  nno^rtaki.  There 
were  no  abdominal  symptoms,  and  both  eruptions  seem  to  haie 
heen  present,  as  in  the  third  ease.  The  sixth  and  last  case  is 
sported  mcMre  at  length.  It  resulted  fatally,  and  afiter  six  days 
x>f  mild  and  damp  weather,  the  abdominal  viscera  were  removed 
^om  the  body  and  examined.  There  was  no  i^preciable  alteration 
iOf  the  elliptical  plates,  or  the  mesenteric  glands.  Dr.  Shattnck 
seems  disposed  to  consider  this  case  as  one  of  typhoid  fever. 
There  was  di&rrh<Ba,  and  the  abdomen  was  somewhat  swollan* 
It  was  tender  on  pressiure,  but  so  also  were  the  limbs.  13iere 
were  few  lenticular  rose  spots  upon  the  abdomen,  but  the/ 
were  followed  by  an  abundant  petechial  eruption,  of  a  deep  red 
jcolor,  scaroely  disappearing  on  pressure,  not  raised  above  the 
skin,  and  extending  over  the  body  and  limbs.  It  ought  to  be 
added  that  this  patient,  who  up  to  that  period  had  been  in  good 
health,  was  seized  with  the  disease  the  day  after  she  had  been 
employed  in  washing  the  clothes  of  the  porter  of  the  ho^ital, 
who  had  just  died  of  fever. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  out  in  detail  Dr.  Shattuck's 
analysis  and  comparison  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  his  cases. 
Throwing  out  one  of  the  cases,  he  divides  the  remaining  twelve 
into  two  series — the  first  corresponding  in  its  general  features  to 
typhoid  fever — and  the  second  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the 
absence  of  abdominal  symptoms,  of  the  lesions  of  the  glands  oi 
Peyer,  by  presence  of  a  peculiar  eruption,  and  by  the  liability  to 
the  disease  on  the  part  of  older  persons.  The  first  series  consists 
s>{  three  cases,  one  of  which  terminated  fatally  ;  the  second  consists 
of  nine  cases,  four  of  which  were  fatal. 

These  observations,  although  few  in  number,  are  very  valuable. 
They  were  made  under  interesting  circumstances,  by  a  competent 
and  accomplished  observer ;  and  they  show  conclusively,  so  far 
as  they  go,  that  many  cases  at  least  of  the  continued  fever  of 
Britain,  may  readily  be  distinguished  during  life  from  the  typhoid 
fever  of  France  and  our  own  country ;  and  that  they  are  not  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  anatomical  lesion  which  is  present  in  the 
latter. 

The  forty-fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
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Journal  contains  some  obscrvatione  on  Continued  Fever,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  hospitals,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  editors,  by  Dr.  Robert  Perry.  The  only  thing  in  theee  obser- 
vations which  it  is  at  all  important  for  roe  to  notice,  is  the  view 
which  Dr.  Perry  takes  of  the  relatioos  between  dothinenteriti»  ajid 
typhuxfvver.  He  looks  upon  the  intestinal  lesion  as  an  accidental 
complication  of  typhus  fever,  and  not  less  frequently,  also,  of 
smallpox ;  and  aaya  that,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  the  intestine  are  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in 
dothinenteritis  itself,  which  disease,  he  says,  may  also  exist  as  xa 
affection  per  »e,  characterized  by  its  peculiar  symptoms ;  and 
from  his  enumeration  of  these  symptoms,  it  is  very  certain  that 
he  has  reference  to  typhoid  fever.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Dr.  Perry's 
observations,  notwithstanding  their  extent,  and  he  speaks  of  hav- 
ing made  three  hundred  autopsies,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
accurate  and  discriminating  to  aid  us  much  in  the  settlement  of 
nice  and  difficult  questions  of  diagnosis,  like  the  one  under  con- 
eideration. 

In  the  month  of  April,  3840,  Dr.  Alexander  P.  Stewart  read, 
before  the  Parisian  Medical  Society,  a  valuable  paper  upon  the 
question  of  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers.  This  paper  is  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  for  October,  1840.  Dr.  Stewart  aaya  that 
when  he  began,  in  1836,  the  practical  study  of  fever,  he  was 
much  struck  with  the  simultaneous  occurrence,  in  the  wards  of 
the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  of  two  seU  of  caae»,  in  which  the 
tjfmptotm,  however  little  most  of  them  might  seam  to  differ,  ahen 
viewed  individually,  preaented,  when  taken  collectively,  characten 
«o  mark^  a»  to  dsfy  mi»eonception,  and  to  enable  tJie  observer  to 
form  with  the  utmoat  precision  the  diagnosis  of  tke  nature  of  the 
iiisease,  and  tke  lesions  to  be  revealed  hy  dissection.  In  one  clafiS 
of  cases,  the  aSection,  when  it  was  mild  in  its  character,  and  of 
short  duration,  was  not  attended  by  any  eruption ;  while  those 
OBfles  IB  which  it  was  fatal  presented  an  abundant  and  generally 
a  profuse  eruption ;  but  in  the  other  class  of  cases,  which  equally, 
and  oven  in  a  much  higher  proportion,  went  on  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation, there  was  rarely  any  and  at  most  only  a  very  scanty  erup- 
tion. Dr.  Stewart  also  noticed  that  the  disease,  in  the  latter 
class  of  cases,  was  much  more  gradual  in  its  progress  and  pro- 
longed in  its  duration  than  in  the  former;  and,  finally,  to  com- 
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plete  the  contrast,  already  so  striking,  dissection  preyed  the  exist- 
ence in  the  one  disease  of  most  extensive  local  lesions,  and  in 
the  other  the  absence  of  all  prominent  local  lesions  whatsoever. 
Dr.  Stewart  then  proceeds  to  consider  at  some  length  the  leading 
features  of  difference  between  these  two  diseases,  in  reg«rd  to 
their  origin,  their  proximate  causes,  their  course  and  duration, 
some  of  their  symptoms,  some  of  their  anatomical  lesions,  and 
their  treatment.  He  considers  it  settled  that  the  poison  of  typhus 
is  frequently  generated  by  the  crowding  together  of  great  num- 
bers of  individuals  in  close  and  unventilated  places,  wlule  the 
similar  origin  of  typhoid  fever  is,  at  least,  very  doubtftil ;  that  ' 
typhus  is  eminently  contagious,  while  typhoid  fever  is  so  to  a 
much  more  limited  extent,  and  only  under  peculiar  circumstances; 
that  the  mean  duration  of  typhus  is  much  less  than  that  of  typhoid 
fever ;  that  relapses  are  as  common  in  the  latter  as  they  are  rare 
in  the  former ;  that  well-marked  crises  occur  frequently  in  typhus, 
but  never  in  typhoid  fever ;  that  the  symptoms  connected  with 
the  abdomen  and  that  the  cutaneous  eruption  are  very  dissimilar 
in  the  two  diseases;  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
anatomical  lesions ;  and  that  the  treatment  which  may  be  best 
adapted  to  one  disease  may  be  most  unsuited  to  the  other. 

Dr.  Stewart  had  studied  typhus  fever  in  Glasgow,  and  typhoid 
fever  both  in  Glasgow  and  Paris,  before  the  publication  of  his 
very  interesting  and  instructive  paper ;  and  many  of  his  conclu- 
sions are  founded  upon  his  own  careful  observations  of  the  two 
diseases.  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that,  amongst  the  many  observers  whom  he  quotes  in  support  of 
the  views  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  paper  to  establish  and  to 
illustrate,  he  should  have  wholly  overlooked  the  researches  of  our 
countryman,  Dr.  Gerhard,  who,  by  his  history  of  the  epidemic 
typhus  of  Philadelphia,  in  1836,  had  done  more  than  any  other 
observer  towards  determining  the  very  questions  which  constitute 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Stewart's  essay. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  notice  here,  very  briefly,  some  re- 
marks upon  this  subject,  appended  to  an  elaborate  prize  essay, 
on  the  sources  and  mode  of  propagation  of  the  continued  fevers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Dr.  William  Davidson,  of  Glas- 
gow. Dr.  Davidson  institutes  a  loose  general  comparison  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  two  fevers,  and  pronounces  them  near  ly  or  quit 
identical.     He  gets  over  the  difference  in  regard  to  diarrhoea,  by 
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attributing  its  frequency  in  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris  to  the 
neglect  of  the  French  to  use  pnrgatives,  and  to  the  consequent 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface,  by  the  retained  feces. 
The  seeming  difference  in  relation  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
meteorism  in  the  two  diseases,  he  explains  by  supposing  that  the 
French  apply  this  term  to  much  slighter  distensions  of  the  abdo- 
men than  would  justify  the  English  in  its  use.  He  quotes  Dr. 
Lombard  to  show  that  the  symptoms  of  the  two  fevers  are  the 
same.  Dr.  Lombard's  opinions  upon  this  subject  may  be  very 
sound ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  his  observations^  so  far  as 
the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  are  concerned,  were  too  few  and 
too  hurried  to  be  of  any  value  whatever.  Dr.  Davidson  admits 
that  the  intestinal  lesion  is  very  rare  on  his  side  of  the  channel, 
and  almost  invariable  on  the  other;  but  this  circumstance  he 
aeeiiK  to  suppose  may  be  accounted  for  by  differences  of  climate, 
diet,  habits,  &c.  So  far  as  Dr.  Gerhard's  researches  are  con- 
eemed,  in  relation  particularly  to  the  lesions,  he  begs  the  ques- 
tion entirely,  by  implying  that  the  disease  which  he  describes 
oonld  hardly  have  been  British  typhus,  since  fifty  consecutive 
inspections  of  that  disease  could  not  be  made  without  finding  one 
decided  instance  of  alterations  in  the  intestinal  follicles.  He 
«l80  misunderstands  Dr.  Gerhard,  in  representing  him  as  resting 
his  diagnosis  of  typhus  almost  exclusively  on  the  absence  of  the 
lesion,  and  as  admitting  the  almost  perfect  identity  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  two  diseases,  neither  of  which  does  Dr.  Gerhard  do. 
In  conclusion,  he  admits  that  ^^the  strength  of  his  argument'*  in 
favor  of  the  identity  of  the  two  fevers  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  admitted  that  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  occurred  with 
no  intestinal  lesidn.  After  the  full  exposition  which  has  been 
given  of  this  particular  point,  and  the  extreme  infrequency  which 
has  been  shown  of  the  occurrence  itself,  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
the  •rgmnent  deduced  from  it  is  charaeteriied  by  any  thing  rather 
than  strength. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  and  mode  of  action  of  the  poison 
of  fever  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hudson,  physician  to  the  Navan  Fever 
Hospital,  republished  in  this  country  in  connection  with  the 
above-mentioned  Essay  in  Dr.  Dunglison's  Medical  lAbrarjfj  the 
author  takes  the  opposite  view  of  this  subject.  He  recognizes 
the  essential  dissimilarity  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers;  and 
gives  the  valuable  results  of  his  own  personal  observations  in  the 
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following  words :  ^^  In  die  Karan  Fever  Hospital  th^re  have  t)Mai 
for  the  last  eev^ni  years,  almost  always  two  distinct  f&rm$  ^ 
fever  present;  one  or  the  other  ocoasionally  pr€|K>ndevatuig|  ao 
as  at  times  nearly  to  exclude  the  other.  Thus,  for  the  'first  three 
years,  the  prominent  features  were  pain,  tenderness  and  metoor- 
jsm  of  the  abdomen,  diarrho&a,  and  not  unfreqaently  these  aymp- 
toms  combined  with  catarrh ;  several  oases  of  perforation  of  ihe 
ileum  occurred  towards  the  close  of  this  period ;  peteduss  were 
not  frequent,  and  were  late  in  thdjr  appearance,  and  we  had  few 
instances  of  communication  by  contagion.  During  the  three  fol- 
lowing years  a  highly  contagious  fever  prevailed,  and  the  syinp* 
toms  and  treatment  were  completely  different  ;'.deliriain,  sabeultna, 
dysphagia,  being  the  ordinary  symptoms,  and  dianrhoea  being 
rarely  met  with ;  nearly  every  case  presented  the  measly  efflona- 
eenoe,  and  instances  of  contagion  were  as  numerous  aa  they  hai. 
Jbeen  rare  previously.  During  the  present  summer,  the  prevafl- 
ing  type  has  been  the  abdominal  fever  of  the  first  period,  and 
instances  of  typhus  are  infrequent,  certainly  not  a  fourth  of  the 
whole,  and  sent  exclusively  &om  a  district  in  which  the  epidanuc 
<sS  last  year  still  lingers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Pathological  Society,  January  81, 
1846,  Dr.  Greene  stated  that,  whenever  he  met  with  the  ph^ 
nomena  so  accurately  described  by  Louis,  as  belonging  to  typhoid 
fever,  he  invariably  concluded  that  follicular  disease  of  the  iik- 
testine  was  present.' 

Many  of  the  French  writers  upon  typhoid  fever,  of  the  present 
period,  seem  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  camp  and  jaS 
fever  of  former  observers,  and  the  typhus  of  the  British  authors, 
are  identical  with  that  of  their  own  country.  In  1837,  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Medicine  crowned  with  one  of  its  prizes  a  memoir 
by  M.  Gaultier  de  Glaubry,  upon  the  differences  and  analogies 
between  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  the  conclusion  of  which 
memoir  is  in  these  words:  "There  are  no  means  of  distinguishing 
/typhus  from  typhoid  fever,  in  relation  either  to  the  lesions  or 
the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases."  The  same  writer,  aa  late  as 
October,  1839,  says  that  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases  is 
henceforth  put  beyond  doubt.  It  is  proper  to  add  that,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Academy  bestowed  a  second  prise  upon  another 
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memoir  «{><m  the  aame  subjecty  in  which  the  opposite  doctrine  was 
lulyoeated.  la  regard  to  the  memoir  of  Grftoltier  de  Olanbrj,  k 
10  important  to  state  that  his  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  identity 
of  the  typhoid  fever  of  Paris,  and  the  jail,  army,  and  camp  fevers 
of  (3ie  continent  of  Europe,  ffe  farmaUjf  put8  oiide  the  Brituh 
tjfphvs.  He  insists,  as  though  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  points 
Sn  his  argument,  upon  the  constant  presence,  in  the  continentid 
jail  and  camp  fever,  of  the  lesion  of  Foyer's  glands.  This  quea- 
tion  has  ainee  been  very  fully  discussed  by  the  Boyal  Academy. 
I  only  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  question  is  quite 
different  firom  the  one  now  befcNre  us. 

Iji  the  Archw€$  O-eneraUs  de  MSdeeine  for  January  and  Feb- 
raary,  1842,  there  is  an  interesting  history  of  a  supposed  epidemic 
ijphus  fever,  which  prevailed  at  Bheims,  between  the  first  of 
Ootober  1889,  and  April  1840,  by  M.  H.  Landouzy;  in  the 
leoiirae  of  which  the  author  considers,  at  some  length,  this  question 
<»f  the  differences  and  resemblances  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers.  The  epidemic  was  confined  to  the  inmates  of  a  certain 
4Iiiarter  of  the  prison  of  Rheims,  and  to  those  whose  occupations 
brought  them  into  close  connection  with  the  patients  after  they 
were  removed  from  the  prison  to  the  hospital,  where  they  were 
all  immediately  and  successively  tak^i  on  the  appearance  of  the 
fever.  The  entire  number  of  cases  was  one  hundred  and  thirty>- 
eight,  one  hundred  and  three  of  which  were  amongst  the  inmates 
of  the  prison;  the  remaining  thirty-five  consisting  of  physicians, 
medieal  students,  nurses,  and  others  connected  with  the  hospital 
where  the  patients  were  treated. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  render  the  histcnry  of  this 
fMurticnlar  epidemic  one  of  great  value.  I  will  mention  only  one, 
and  that  is,  that  all  the  cases  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
medieal  attendants  immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  This  is  rai'dy  the  case  in  hospital  practice;  and,  in  die 
{Nreeent  instance,  it  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
the  earliest  phenomena  of  the  disease.  I  shall  give  a  brief 
abetraot  of  its  history. 

AjDMmgst  the  first  and  most  prominent  symptoms  of  the  epidemic 
wie  stupor.  It  firequently  showed  itself  aa  early  as  the  second  or 
third  day,  and  continued  until  it  was  lost  in  coma  or  delirium. 
H.  LandoTvqr  does  not  mean  by  this  stupor  any  degree  of  mere 
somnolence,  or  coma.     He  thinks  that  it  differs  from  either  of 
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these  states.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  half- 
demented  and  stupid  astonishment.  This  is  the  9lwpor  oXUmitiiM 
of  Foes.  In  half  the  cases  it  was  strongly  marked,  in  the  othw 
half  it  was  slight  in  degree.  M.  Landouzy  thinks  that  it  ocnnee 
on  earlier  and  is  more  striking  than  the  same  symptom  in  typhoid 
fever.  True  somnolence  and  coma  appeared  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  later  in  the  disease,  often  about  the  tenth  day.  Profound 
coma,  80  that  the  patient  ■  could  not  be  roused,  existed  in  only 
twelve  cases.  Delirium  was  very  common,  usually  making  its 
appearance  between  the  third  and  the  eighth  day.  It  was  gene- 
rally low  and  muttering  in  its  character,  and  in  &tal  casea  it 
continued  until  death.  Headache  was  uniformly  present  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  It  was  for  the  most  part  dufl 
and  heavy,  and  felt  especially  over  the  eyes.  It  continued  for  an 
uncertain  period  of  time,  gradually  disappearing  or  losing  itself 
in  coma  or  delirium.  SabmUtui  tendinum  was  common  and 
strongly  marked  in  grave  cases.  Redness  of  the  eyes,  timuiUM 
aurtunij  and  deafness  were  present  in  a  certain  prc^rtion  ef 
cases,  but  differed  in  no  obvious  particulars  from  the  same  symp- 
toms in  typhoid  fever.  There  was  great  loss  of  muscular  strength 
from  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

In  every  case  except  the  first,  which  was  not  carefuDy  ex- 
amined,  there  was  an  abundant  cutaneous  eruption,  consisting  of 
small  spots  or  ecchymoses,  as  M.  Landouzy  calls  them,  of  a  red, 
violet,  or  black  color,  not  elevated  above  the  skin,  and  not  dis- 
appearing on  pressure.  They  were  always  found  on  the  chest, 
often  also  on  the  abdomen,  and  in  some  cases  they  extended  to 
the  arpis  and  legs.  They  commonly  showed  themselves  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  gradually  faded  away  between  the 
tenth  and  the  eighteenth.  They  were  abundant  and  confluent 
in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  The  bodies  of  the 
sick  exhaled  a  strong,  offensive  odor,  resembling  that  of  mice.   * 

In  regard  to  the  absence  of  appetite,  to  thirst,  the  state  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  mouth,  nothing  special  was  observed  differing 
from  what  occurs  in  typhoid  fever.  Nausea  was  present  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  in  all  the  cases.  Meteorism  and 
abdominal  pains  were  uniformly  absent.  There  was  diarrhoea  at 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  in  only  four  cases.  In  all  the  others, 
there  was  no  apparent  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  intesti- 
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imJ  canal.  The  bowels  were  more  inclined  to  constipation  than 
to  looseness. 

A  distinct,  well-marked,  sibilant  rhonchns  was  present  in  all 
the  cases.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse.  It  was  full  and  large,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  resisting.  There  was  nothing  nnnsnal  in  the  appearance 
of  the  blood.  Epistaxis  occurred  in  only  eight  cases.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  was  uniformly  elevated;  the  heat  was  dry 
and  burning.  In  no  instance  was  there  gangrene  of  any  part  of 
the  body. 

The  contagious  character  of  the  epidemic  was  very  manifest, 
as  has  already  been  intimated.  Three  physicians,  six  medical 
students,  twelve  nurses,  and  other  attendants  on  the  sick,  after 
they  had  been  transferred  from  the  prison  to  the  hospital,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  thirty-five,  contracted  the  fever.  Amongst  these 
tbere  were  nine  deaths,  or  one  in  four,  nearly ;  while  amongst  the 
QUO  hundred  and  three  prisoners  there  were  only  eight  deaths,  or 
one  in  thirteen,  nearly.  None  of  the  nurses  who  had  had  typhus 
fever  in  1814  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  but  two  medical 
stndents  and  one  physician  who  had  had  typhoid  fever,  the 
fonner  six  months  and  the  latter  twenty  years  previously,  suf- 
fered very  severely. 

Of  one  hundred  and  four  patients  in  whom  the  age  was  accu- 
rately ascertained,  sixty  were  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  old, 
diirty-six  were  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  eight  were  from  fifty  to 
seventy. 

The  quarter  of  the  prison  in  which  the  disease  commenced,  and 
to  which  it  was  almost  exclusively  confined,  was  originally  in- 
tended to  accommodate  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  inmates ;  it 
had  usually  contained  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  at  the  time  when  the  epidemic  appeared,  its  population 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

Many,  indeed  most,  of  the  foregoing  circumstances  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  local  epidemic,  correspond  to  the  phenomena  which 
we  have  found  to  occur  in  typhus  fever.  But,  according  to  M. 
Landooay,  in  the  six  autopsies  which  were  made,  the  intestinal 
lesions  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  were  present.  The  ellip- 
tioal  plates  were  either  thickened  and  elevated,  or  they  were  the 
seats  of  ulcerations,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  corresponding  to 
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ascertlBdned.  That  this  has  been  done,  absolutely  and  definitively, 
I  do  not  pretend.  That  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  are,  clearly 
and  unequivocally,  fundamentally  distinct  diseases,  may  not  have 
been  positively  demonstrated.  I  admit,  that  the  paper  of  H. 
Landouzy  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  question.  Butj  om  ha» 
been  remarked  before^  whether  the  two  dieeases  be  or  be  not  speeir 
fieally  and  fumlogically  unlike  each  other^  it  ie  equally  important 
that  the  wide  differences  which  confessedly  do  exist  between  them 
shouid  be  pointed  outy  and  their  real  relations  established.  This 
I  have  endeavored,  so  far  as'  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
could  enable  me,  faithfully  and  truly  to  do. 

In  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  former  camp  and  jail  fevers  of 
the  European  continent,  either  with  typhoid  fever  or  with  ^^hus, 
it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  a  positive  conclusion.  Louis  thinks 
that  they  were  typhoid,  others  think  that  they  were  typhus.  It 
is  probable,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  both  forms  of  fever  may 
have  prevailed.  At  any  rate,  the  descriptions  given  of  them  are 
generally  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  now  to  decide 
this  question  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  quite  as  well, 
perhaps,  not  to  attempt  its  solution  at  all. 

A  friendly  critic,  in  an  American  medical  journal,  expresses 
some  surprise  at  the  opinions  contained  in  the  above  paragraph* 
He  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  continental  camp  and 
jail  fevers  were  true  typhus^  differing  essentially  from  typhoid 
fever.  Since  the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  I  have  read 
carefully  the  prize  memoir  of  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  upon  this 
question,  and  I  heard  a  part  of  the  very  full  and  animated  dis- 
cussions, of  which  it  has  recently  been  the  subject  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  at  Paris.  These  investigations  have  fully 
confirmed  me  in  the  soundness  of  the  foregoing  conclusions.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  detailed  and  elaborate  work  of  M.  Gaultier 
de  Claubry,  without  being  convinced  that  many  of  the  epidemics 
prevailing  in  the  armies  and  prisons  throughout  various  portions 
of  the  Continent,  fronul804  to  1814,  corresponded  in  all  respects 
to  typhoid  fever^  while  in  other  instances  the  disease  was  true  Irish 
typhus. ' 

In  my  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Medical  Science,  I  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  and  to  point  out  the  true  principles  of 
nosological  diagnosis ;  I  have  attempted  to  lay  down  the  rules  by 
which  we  ought  to  be  governed  in  deciding  upon  the  individuality 
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of  any  given  disease.  I  do  not  propose,  here,  to  enter  again 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject;  I  wish  merely  to  say  that  the 
elements  which  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  possess  in  common 
are  neither  more  numerous  nor  more  striking  than  those  which 
are  possessed  in  common  by  many  other  diseases  admitted  to  be 
essentially  dissimilar  from  each  other.  Would  not  smallpox  be 
constantly  confounded  with  typhuij  if  neither  of  these  diseases 
was  marked  by  any  distinctive  cutaneous  eruption?  In  a  note  to 
the  chapter  in  my  essay,  just  referred  to,  I  have  said:  ''Let 
me  here  add  that  this  question  of  the  essential  likeness  or  unlike- 
nesB  of  these  two  diseases — typhus  and  typhoid  fever-^ne  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  questions  of  specific  diagnosis 
that' has  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  physicians — ^if  submitted 
to  the  test  of  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down,  and  fairly 
tried  by  them— cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  settled  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  of  their  fundamental  dissimilarity.  The  two  diseases 
will  be  found  to  approach  each  other  very  closely  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  morbid  processes  and  phenomena — I  mean,  general 
fever  of  the  typhoidal  type,  certain*  changes  in  the  composition 
and  quality  of  the  blood,  and  certain  nervous  symptoms — which 
are  eammon  to  many  diseases,  and,  for  this  reason,  of  but  small 
value  as  diagnostic  or  distinctive  characters;  while  they  are 
sqmrated  clearly  and  broadly  from  each  other,  by  the  presence 
in  one,  and  the  absence  from  the  other,  of  very  strongly  marked 
and  constant  anatomical  lesions,  and  of  groups  of  symptoms 
equally  striking,  constant,  and  characteristic.  Any  principles 
of  dii^osis,  or  any  rules  of  reasoning,  that  make  true  typhus 
fever  and  typhoid  fever  essentially  one  specific  disease,  will  make 
smallpox,  and  oriental  plague,  also,  nothing  but  varieties  or 
modifications  of  the  same  single  disease.  This  result  will  be 
found  to  be  absolutely  unavoidable."' 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  my  work  on  fever.  This  question  of  the  true  relationship 
between  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  still  remains  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. It  has  been  extensively  discussed,  both  in  England 
and  France,  and  the  opinion  of  the  profession  is  still  divided.  I 
hftve  watched  this  discussion  closely  and  dispassionately,  and  I 
hftve  seen  nothing  to  induce  me  in  any  degree  to  modify  the 

1  Essay,  etc,  pp.  140-141. 
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judgment  which  I  had  formed  and  expressed;  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
in  withdrawing  altogether  the  slight  doubt  or  qualification  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  The  more  I  have  studied  the  subject, 
and  the  more  I  have  reflected  upon  it,  the  more  thoroughlj  have 
I  been  convinced  that  the  objections  to  the  opposite  doctrine  are 
conclusive  and  insuperable,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  such  will  be 
the  final  verdict  of  science  in  the  issue  before  us. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  publish- 
ing the  following  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  William  Power,  of 
Baltimore,  dated  September  4,  1847.  '^  The  questions  jou  ask 
have  interested  me  very  deeply;  and  this  summer  for  the  first 
time  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  fix  definitely  my  own 
opinions.  What  I  write  you  now  resumes  the  opinions  also  of 
Drs.  Chew  and  T.  Buckler,  who  saw  the  disease  throughout 
its  whole  visitation  in  this  city ;  nor  do  I  know  of  one  gentleman 
who  had  any  opportunity  of  studying  it  here  who  differs  from  us. 

^^  We  have  had  for  the  last  fourteen  months  an  epidemic  of  ty- 
phoid fever  in  Baltimore.  The  wards  of  the  almshouse  and  in- 
firmary have  constantly  contained  a  large  number  of  cases  of  this 
disease,  presenting  nothing  remarkable,  save  that  the  cases  had, 
as  a  general  rule,  more  of  the  adynamic  type  than  in  former 
years,  and  required  and  bore  more  stimulation.  Early  in  May, 
two  vessels  arrived,  bringing  Irish  emigrants ;  one  from  Liver- 
pool, the  other  from  the  South  of  Ireland.  Other  vessels  suc- 
ceeded these ;  so  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  cases  were  treated 
at  the  infirmary,  and  upwards  of  eighty  at  the  almshouse.  These 
cases  were  typhiis,  so  exactly  corresponding  with  Gerhard's  de- 
scription of  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1836,  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  say,  I  know  of  no  better  portraiture  of  any  disease 
than  tlmt  which  he  has  given  us  of  typhus  fever.  I  made  or 
assisted  at  twenty-six  post-mortem  examinations ;  in  not  one  did 
I  see  any  trace  of  the  peculiar  lesion.  In  nine  of  those  who 
died,  having  loose  bowels  during  life,  we  found  either  the  lesions  of 
dysentery  or  of  diffused  muco-enteritis ;  no  mesenteric  alt^ration 
in  any  case.  The  parenchymatous  organs  and  mesenteric  vessels 
were  congested  with  a  dark  fluid  blood;  and  the  condition  of  the 
spleen,  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  lungs,  and  brain  resembled 
what  we  find  in  congestive  remittent  or  typhoid  cases.  The 
stomach  was  uniformly  more  altered,  and  presented  deeper  traces 
of  inflammation  than  in  typhoid  fever.     We  had  fourteen  autop- 
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sies  of  typhoid  fever  during  the  same  period,  and  it  thrice 
occurred  that  we  had  the  bodies  opened  side  by  side  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  made  at  the  time. 

'^  The  mode  of  access,  facies,  march,  eruption,  symptoms,  treat- 
ment, and  convalescence  are  all  different  between  the  two  dis- 
eases. We  had  both  forms  of  fever  at  once  under  observation  ; 
German  emigrants  and  domestic  patients  with  typhoid^  and 
Irish  and  English  with  typhus.  Nay,  more  than  this,  four  of  the 
seamen  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  vessel  which  brought  seventy  cases 
of  typhuSy  had  true  typhoid  f every  and  several  of  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers had  the  same  disease.  There  was  no  mistake  in  the 
diagnosis  in  any  case  where  the  issue  was  fatal,  as  proved  by  the 
autopsy:  and  in  the  successful  cases,  the  difference  of  eruption, 
diarrhoea,  meteorism ;  the  peculiar  nervous  symptoms ;  the  greater 
emaciation ;  bed  sores,  which  were  so  rare  in  the  worst  cases  of 
typhus,  that  I  saw  but  two,  made  the  diagnosis  simple  to  every 
clever  student.  The  effect  of  a  full  stimulant  treatment  made  the 
difference  still  more  obvious.  In  short,  we  have  here  in  Baltimore, 
no  doubt  but  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  non-identity  of  the  two 
diseases. 

'^Furthermore,  there  is  the  undoubted  contagiousness  of  typhus. 
Two  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  infirmary— one  of  whom  died 
— and  three  out  of  five  resident  students  took  the  disease.  Four 
of  the  hospital  assistants,  and  several  of  the  inmates  of  the  alms- 
house were  attacked ;  many  cases  occurred  also  in  the  city,  where 
direct  intercourse  could  always  be  traced  and  proved. 

"  Here  is  another  interesting  order  of  facts.  A  German  had 
typhoid  f every  and  was  eighty  days  in  bed  under  Dr.  Buckler;  he 
recovered,  and  was  acting  as  hospital  assistant;  in  tending  the 
sick  emigrants,  he  was  seized  with  typhus.  Two  years  ago.  Dr. 
Berryman  had  at  the.  almshouse  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
He  was  appointed  resident  physician  at  the  new  quarantine  hos- 
pital, where  all  these  cases  are  now  sent.  He  took  the  fever  and 
died  last  week ; — ^the  most  promising  young  man  I  have  ever 
known,  and  whose  loss  has  filled  us  all  with  grief.  Again,  one  of 
the  emigrants  who  came  near  dying  in  May  last,  with  typhuSy  is 
at  this  very  moment  at  the  point  of  death,  with  typhoid  fever. 

*^  There  is  as  much  difference  in  my  mind  between  the  two  dis^ 
eases,  as  there  is  between  measles  and  scarlatina.  Huxham  haa 
beautifully  drawn  the  distinction  between  the  slow  nervous  and 
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malignant  fevers;  excepting  the  new  lights  we  have  in  pathologji 
we  can  add  but  little  to  what  he  has  said*  Corrigan,  in  Dnblin, 
sees  the  difference  between  what  he  calls  enteric  and  tjfjJiM$ 
fevers.  Dr.  Wood,  in  his  late  work,  appears  to  me  to  have 
handled  this  subject  better  than  any  other  of  onr  systematie 
writers.  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  his  condiudona.  It  Mf- 
pears  to  me  that  we  are  better  placed  than  either  the  French  or 
JBnglish  to  study  this  question  without  prejudice,  and  more  likely 
to  arrive  at  the  truth." 

I  have  placed  in  the  following  tabular  summary,  as  a  matter 
of  convenient  reference,  the  leading  points  of  distinction  b<|tween 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  side  by  side. 

Typhoid  Fxyxk.  Ttpbus  Fsvkb. 

1.  Mode  of  AccMs, — ^More  generallj  1.  More  frequently  ndtei  and  tat- 
gradoal,  insidious,  and  creeping,  than    mal  than  in  tjphoid  fefer. 

in  typhus. 

2.  Heat  of  Skin,  2.  More  frequently  Vnniiig  and  piB- 

gent,  during  the  eariy  atagei*  thaa  Sa 

typhoid  ferer.    Fuliglnona  flnah  of  Awk 

more  oommon  than  in  typihold  Ibver. 

8.  Mind, — Delirium  and  other  cere-        8.  Cerebral     symptoma,    aapeeisBy 

bral  symptoms  coming  on,  and  increas-    duhiess    and   stupor,    more    atroni^y 

ing  gradually,  after  the  first  week,  more    marked  at  the  onset  of  the  dieeaae  thaa 

generally  than  in  typhus.  in  typhoid  feyer. 

4.  Bowels. — ^Diarrhoea,  with  thin  li-  4.  Spontaneous  diarrhoea  rare.  Bis- 
quid  discharges,  yery  common.  Ourg-  charges  from  bowels  not  liquid.  Ke 
ling  on  pressure  oyer  region  of  coecum.  gurgling  on  pressure  over  r^on  of 
Meteoric  distension  or  rigidity  of  abdo-    ooecum.    Meteoric  distension  Teiy  me. 


men.     Griping  pains  common.  Griping  pains  rare. 

6.  jRmtMation. — More  common    and  6. 
greater  than  in  typhus. 

6.  EpittaxU. — More  common  than  in  6. 
typhus. 

7.  Hemorrhage  from    the   Bowels, —  7.  Very  rare.     Does  it  e?er  ooenrT 
Quite  common. 

8.  Cutaneoui  ErtqkHone,  —  Bright,  8.  In  many  cases,  especially  paie 
scanty,  rose-colored  eruption;  slightly  ones,  more  abundant  peteehialemptioB; 
eleyated  aboye  surrounding  skin;  rea-  not  disappearihg on preeenre ; — inothsr 
dily  disappearing  on  pressure ;  mostly  cases,  no  eruption. 

confined  to  skin  of  chest  and  abdomen. 

9.  Eeehare, — More  common  than  in  9. 
typhus. 

10.  Letiona. — Peyer's  glands  always  10.  Foyer's  elands,  and  meMtttnic 
altered;  generally  ulcerated.  Mesente-  glands  healthy.  Blood  more  generally 
ric  glands  reddened,  enlarged,  and  soft-  dark  and  gnunona.    Dark  engergenMot 
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Typhoid  Fkyer.  Ttphub  FiYtB. 

ened.   Spleen  more  frequently  enlarged  of  yessels  and  sinuses  of  brain  more  oon- 

and  softened  than  in  typhus.     Ulcera-  stant  than  in  typhoid  feyer. 

tion  of   the  pharynx  and  oesophagus 

more  common  than  in  typhus.     Large 

intestines    more    frequently  distended 

with  gas  than  in  typhus. 

11.  Cau»e». — Confined  to  no  geograph-  11.  Limited  to  certain  geographioal 
ieal  localities.  Preyailing  constantly  localities.  Generallyconfined  to  crowd- 
and  extensiyely  amongst  scattered,  ed,  filthy,  and  poorly  Tentilated  habita- 
cleanly,  well  fed,  and  well  sheltered  lions.  Under  such  circumstances  emi- 
rund  populations.  Occasionally  and  nently  contagious.  Occurring  much 
moderately  contagious.  More  frequent-  more  frequently  after  the  thirty-fifth 
ly  sporadic  than  typhus.     More  gene-  year  of  life  than  typhoid  feyer. 

rally  limited  to  the  early  and  middle 
period  of  life  than  typhus. 

12.  Duration.  — Ayerage  duration  12.  Terminating  fatally,  or  in  recoy- 
■omewhat  greater  than  typhus.  Pro-  ery  within  the  first  ten  days  much  more 
longed  to  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  day    frequently  than  typhoid  feyer. 

much  more  frequently. 

18.  JBffeeta  of  JUmediet. — Bearing  de-  18.  Requiring  more  actiye  stimula- 
pletion  better  than  typhus.  tion  than  typhoid  feyer. 

Another  period  of  between  four  and  five  years  has  elapsed 
since  the  pubUcation,  in  my  second  edition,  of  the  foregoing 
summary.  I  have  preferred  to  let  it  stand  as  it  was  then  writ- 
ten, making  such  additions  to  it  here  as  the  materials  accumu- 
lated during  this  period  have  furnished. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  question  of  the  true  relation  between 
the  two  great  forms  of  continued  fever  is  any  nearer  to  a  posi- 
tive and  final  solution  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  Medical 
opinion  is  still  divided,  and  somewhat  singularly  so,  in  regard  to 
it.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  both  forms  of  the  disease — 
but  more  especially  the  typhus — have  been  extensively  and  care- 
fully studied  for  several  years  by  sound  pathologists,  and  accom- 
plished and  thoroughly  reliable  observers,  the  opinion  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite  unanimous,  that  they  are  forms  or  varieties  merely 
of  a  single  disease.  This  is  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues.  Dr. 
Smith  and  Dr.  Clark.  I  regret  that  the  observations  upon 
which  this  opinion  rests  have  not  been  recorded  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  to  render  them  any  further  available  in  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question. 

In  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore^  the  general  opinion 
of  the  profession  is  the  other  way. 
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12.  LoM  of  Muaeular  Power. — Little  more  thui  a  fourth 
of  the  patients  attacked  with  typhoid  fever  kept  their  bed  entirely 
before  the  7th  day  of  disease.  All  the  patients  affected  with 
typhus,  whose  cases  are  here  considered,  took  altogetiier  to  their 
beds  before  the  7th  day  of  disease.  The  prostration  was  rardiy 
so  extreme*  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fevei^  as  in  those  of  typhus. 
Jiztreme  prostration,  when  it  did  occnr  in  lyphoid  feyer,  wi^i  not 
obserred  till  from  the  14th  to  the  30th  day,  while  in 'a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever  it  was  marked  between  the 
9th  and  12th  days  of  disease. 

13.  JEputaxis  was  present  in  five  of  fifteen  cases  of  typhoid 
fever — ^in  not  one  of  twenty-three  cases  of  typhus  fever.  Soar- 
ing was  equally  and  similarly  affected  in  the  two  diseases. 

14.  Uyes. — The  conjunctivsB  were  very  much  more  oonstaaily 
and  intensely  injected  in  the  cases  of  typhus  than  in  those  of 
typhoid  fever ;  the  pupils  were  absolutely  larger  than  natural  in 
a  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  latter  disease,  while  they  were 
abnormally  contracted  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  the 
former  affection. 

15.  Tongue. — Although  individual  cases,  of  the  two  diseases 
may  have  closely  resembled  each  other  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue,  yet,  taking  the  whole  of  either  group  of  cases,  this  organ 
presented  a  singularly  different  aspect  in  the  one  from  what  it 
did  in  the  other.  It  was  much  more  frequently  moist  throughout 
the  disease  in  typhoid  than  in  typhus  fever.  When  dry  it  was 
often  red,  glazed,  and  fissured,  in  the  former ;  rarely  so  in  the 
latter.  Again,  in  typhoid  fever,  when  the  tongue  was  brown,  its 
hue  was  much  less  deep — it  was  of  a  yellowish,  instead  of  a 
blackish,  brown.  The  small  dry  tongue,  with  red  tip  and  edges, 
smooth,  pale  brownish-yellow  fur,  fissured — ^the  surface  seen 
between  the  fissures  being  deep  red — ^may  be  considered  differ- 
entially as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  typhoid  fever.  One  only  of 
twenty  patients  affected  with  typhoid  fever,  but  eight  of  forty 
patients  laboring  under  typhus  fever,  were  unable  to  protrude 
the  tongue  when  bidden.* 

16.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  occurred  in  one-third  of  the  pa- 
tients affected  with  typhoid  fever — in  none  of  those  suffering 

'  This  clearly  indicates  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  prostration  in  the  two 
diseases. 
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from  typhus  fever.     The  other  abdominal  symptoms  and  signs 
need  no  recapitulation. 

17.  Pulse. —  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  fluctuated  much 
more,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  than  in  those  of 
typhus  fever. 

18.  Cough  and  Physical  Chest  Signs. — Sonorous  r&le  was 
very  much  more  frequently  present  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  than 
in  those  of  typhus  fever — i.  e.,  it  was  present  in  eleven  out  of 
twelve  cases  of  the  former,  aiid  in  seven  only  of  twenty-one  cases 
of  the  latter.  Dulness  of  the  most  depending  part  of  the  chest, 
from  intense  congestion  of  the  lung,  was  observed  in  nine  cases 
af  typhus  fever — ^in  no  case  of  typhoid  fever. 

19.  Erysipelas  occurred  in  seven  of  the  twenty-three — i.  e., 
in  nearly  a  third  of  the  cases  of  typhoid ;  in  two  only  of  the 
forty-three  cases  of  typhus  fever — i.  e.,  in  less  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  them. 

20.  Cadaveric  rigidity  ceased  much  more  quickly  in  the  sub- 
jects dead  from  typhus  fever  than  from  typhoid  fever. 

21.  Discoloration  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen^  and  of  the 
shin  covering  the  larger  veinSy  was  much  more  frequently  present 
in  those  dead  from  typhus  than  typhoid  fever. 

22.  Emaciation  had  made  greater  progress  in  the  typhoid 
than  in  the  typhus  subjects. 

28.  Spots. — The  spots  observed  during  the  progress  of  the 
eases  of  typhus  fever  continued  after  death;  no  trace  of  the 
spots  visible  during  life  could  be  detected  after  death  from  typhoid 
fever. 

24.  Mead. — After  typhoid  fever,  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid 
separated  from  the  convolutions  with  abnormal  facility  in  one 
only  of  nine  cases  examined  with  reference  to  this  point.  The 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  abnormally  filled  with  blood  in  one- 
third  of  the  cases,  but  intensely  congested  in  one  of  fifteen  cases; 
the  cerebral  substance  was  congested  in  one  seventh  of  the  cases. 
After  typhus  fever,  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  separated  with 
abnormal  facility  in  nine  of  eleven  cases,  of  which  notes  on  tho 
point  were  made.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  congested 
in  nearly  half,  and  intensely  congested  in  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
of  the  cases ;  while  the  cerebral  substance  itself  was  abnormally 
congested  in  half. 

Memorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid^  which  was 
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not  found  in  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever,  had  occarred  before 
death  in  one-eighth  of  the  cases  of  typhus  feyer.  The  amount 
of  serosity  found  within  the  cranial  cayity  was  decidedly  greater 
after  typhus  than  typhoid  fever. 

25.  Pharynx.  —  After  typhoid  fever,  this  organ  was  found 
ulcerated  in  one-third  of  the  cases.  After  typhus  fever,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  pharynx  was  not  detected  in  a  single  case. 

26.  Lory  fix. — Ulceration  of  the  larynx  was  found  in  one  of 
fifteen  subjects,  dead  from  typhoid  fever ;  in  one  of  twenty-six 
from  typhus  fever. 

27.  (Esophagus.  —  After  typhoid  fever,  ulcerated  in  one  of 
fifteen  cases  in  which  it  was  examined.  After  typhus  fever,  the 
oesophagus  was  free  from  ulceration  in  all  the  tv[enty-fonr  cases 
in  which  it  was  examined.  The  epithelium  separated  from  the 
cesophagus  spontaneously  at  an  earlier  period  after  death  from 
the  latter  than  the  former  disease. 

28.  Stomach. — In  none  of  the  fifteen  cases  examined  after  death 
from  typhoid  fever,  was  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
softened  throughout  its  whole  extent;  in  no  case  did  softening  of 
the  cardiac  extremity-  approach  perforation.  In  four  of  thirty- 
seven  cases  of  typhus  fever,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  softened ;  and  in  four  others  there  was  such  extreme 
softening  of  the  whole  of  the  coats  of  the  great  cul-de-sacy  that 
they  were  perforated  by  the  slightest  violence. 

29.  Small  Intestine  and  Mesenteric  Glands. — The  presence 
or  absence  of  lesion  of  these  organs,  was  the  ground  on  which  the 
cases  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  here  analyzed  were  divided 
from  each  other ;  consequently  they  were  invariably  diseased  in 
the  one  and  normal  in  the  other. 

80.  Large  Intestines. — After  death  from  typhoid  fever,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines  was  found  ulcerated  in 
rather  more  than  a  third  of  twenty  cases.  In  no  instance  after 
death  from  typhus  fever. 

Peritoneum. — As  peritonitis  was  in  typhoid  fever  secondary 
to,  and  dependent  on  the  entero-mesenteric  disease,  it  may  here 
be  excluded  from  consideration. 

31.  Spleen.  —  This  organ  was  enlarged  in  all  the  cases  of 
typhoid  fever ;  softened  in  one-third  of  the  cases  only.  Before 
the  age  of  fifty,  it  was  as  large  after  typhus  as  typhoid  fever; 
after  that  age,  it  was  decidedly  smaller  in  the  former  than  in  the 
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latter  affection.  After  the  age  of  fifty,  it  was  as  soft  in  typhus 
as  in  typhoid  fever ;  before  that  age,  it  was  less  frequently  soft- 
ened. 

82.  GaU-Bladder. — There  was  ulceration  of  the  lining  merii- 
brane  of  the  gall-bladder  in  one  of  fourteen  cases  of  typhoid 
fever ;  in  none  of  thirty-one  cases  of  typhus  fever.  In  the  latter 
disease  the  bile  was  much  thicker,  and  of  a  darker  green  color, 
than  in  the  former.' 

83.  Liver ^  Pancreas^  Kidney 9. — These  organs  were  more  flabby 
in  the  cases  of  typhus  than  in  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

Urinary  Bladder. — This  viscus  was  ulcerated  in  one  of  the 
cases  of  typhoid  fever — in  none  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever. 

84.  Pericardium, — This  cavity  contained  a  small  amount  of 
yellowish  transparent  serosity,  in  all  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
examined.  The  contained  serosity  was  red,  from  transudation  of 
a  solution  of  haematosin,  in  five  of  thirty-one  cases  of  typhus 
fever. 

85.  Seart, — The  muscular  tissue  of  this  organ  was  much  more 
frequently  and  decidedly  flabby,  and  its  lining  membrane  was 
much  more  frequently  and  deeply  stained  of  a  dark  red  color, 
in  the  cases  of  typhus  fever  than  in  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

86.  lMng%. — Granular  and  non-granular  lobular  consolidation 
were  very  frequent  in  the  subjects  dead  from  typhoid  fever — rare 
in  those  dead  from  typhus  fever.  The  reverse  was  the  fact  with 
reference  to  consolidation  from  congestion  of  the  most  depending 
part  of  the  lungs. 

87.  Pleura, — Recent  lymph  or  turbid  serosity  was  found  in 
six  of  fifteen  cases  of  typhoid  fever — i,  e.,  between  half  and  one 
third,  or  in  the  proportion  of  forty  per  cent.  The  same  lesions, 
but  much  less  in  amount,  were  found  in  two  only  of  thirty-six 
cases  of  typhus  fever — i.  e,<,  one-sixteenth,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  5.5  per  cent. 

The  particulars  here  briefly  recapitulated,  and  still  more  those 
fully  detailed  in  the  foregoing  pjEtpers,  appear  to  me  to  prove 
indisputably  that  the  symptoms,  causes,  duration,  anatomico- 
pathological  lesions,  and  the  tendency  to  cadaveric  changes,  are 
different  in  typhoid  fever  to  what  they  are  in  typhus  fever. 

To  account  for  the  differences  in  symptoms  which  exist  in  con- 

>  The  condition  of  the  bile,  as  found  after  death  in  these  two  diseases,  is 
worthy  of  more  careful  inyestigation.  The  difference  in  appearance  is,  in  a  large 
minority  of  cases,  weU  marked. 
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tinued  fever,  with  and  withont  entero-meseBteric  diseaee,  the  two 
following  assertions  have  been  pat  forward:  1.  That  typhoid 
fever  is  merely  typhus  fever  complicated  with  lesion' of  a  par- 
ticular organ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that  certain 
symptoms  referable  to,  and  dependent  on,  that  lesion  will  be 
present,  and  so  far  modify  the  symptoms  of  the  cGsease. 

If  the  symptoms  and  signs  referable  to  the  intestinal  disease 
as  a  cause — ».  e.,  the  condition  of  the  tongue,  the  diarrhoea,  in- 
creased resonance,  and  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  gargling  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  same  region,  or  even  the 
daily  fluctuations  in  frequency  of  the  pulse — ^were  the  only  symp- 
toms by  which  typhoid  fever  was  separated  from  typhus  fev«r, 
although  the  idea  might  cross  the  mind  that  they  were  two  dis- 
eases, no  sufficient  ground  for  their  separation  would  be  presenty 
unless  the  specific  cause  of  the  one  was  proved  to  be  different 
from  that  of  the  other.  But  putting  aside  the  symptoms  strictly 
referable  to  the  abdominal  lesion,  the  general  symptoms  of  the 
two  diseases,  in  the  cases  here  analyzed,  differed  widely ;  such 
differences  having  no  apparent  connection  with  the  local  affection, 
but  being  probably  like  it,  dependent  on  some  common  cause 
acting  on  the  whole  system  simultaneously.  Thus  the  remark- 
able differences  in  the  kind,  not  simple  amount,  of  the  rash  in 
the  two  diseases,  and  the  tendency  to  local  inflammation,  to 
erysipelas,  and  to  ulceration,  observed  in  the  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  here  analyzed,  cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  dependent  on  the  diseases  of  Peyer's  patches 
— t.  e,y  in  the  same  way  as  the  abdominal  signs  undoubtedly  were; 
and  it  is  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  external,  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  either  group  of  cases,  were  precisely  the 
same  in  all  respects.  They  occupied  the  same  wards,  partook  of 
the  same  diet,  slept  on  the  same  beds,  under  the  same  amount  of 
clothing,  and  had  the  same  physician  to  attend  them,  and  the 
same  nurses  to  wait  on  them. 

Moreover,  of  the  symptoms  common  to  the  two,  the  headache 
continued  longer,  and  the  delirium  and  somnolence  came  on,  as 
we  have  seen,  much  later,  in  typhoid  than  in  typhus  fever ;  and 
the  delirium,  too,  possessed  a  more  active  character.  These 
differences,  also,  cannot  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  intes- 
tinal disease  in  the  former,  and  its  absence  in  the  latter  affection. 

The  short  comparative  duration  of  the  cases  of  typhus  fever. 
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here  considered,  is  another  remarkable  point  of  difference,  totally 
inexplicable  by  the  hypothesis,  that  typhoid  fever  is  typhus  fever . 
ifith  intestinal  ulceration.  Had  the  cases  eventually  recovered, 
it  might  have  been  said,  that  the  intestinal  lesion  prolonged  the 
disease  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever ;  but  that  all  the  fatal  cases 
of  fever,  with  a  local  lesion  of  so  severe  a  nature  as  that  recorded 
to  have  been  present  in  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  should  have 
had  a  much  longer  course  than  all  those  other  fatal  cases  of  fever 
in  which  no  organic  change  of  structure  could  be  detected  after 
death,  appears  to  me  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
former  is  simply  the  latter  disease,  with  this  serious  lesion  super- 
iMided.  Let  me  repeat,  by  this  hypothesis  we  are  asked  to  imagine 
that  death  is  retarded  in  fever  by  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  enlargement,  softening,  and  even  suppura- 
tion of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Surely  it  behoves  the  supporters 
of  such  a  statement  to  bring  forward  cogent  proofs  of  the  identily 
of  the  specific  cause  of  the  two  affections  ere  they  ask  us  to  admit 
its  truth. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  appears  to  me  equally  conclusive, 
when  we  consider  the  comparatively  early  period  of  the  disease 
at  which  the  patients,  suffering  from  typhus  fever,  lost  the  ability 
to  make  muscular  exertion.  For,  to  suppose  that  the  presence 
of  abdominal  complication  in  fever  invariably  prevented  the 
extremely  early  efapervention  of  debility,  is,  d  priori,  still  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  such  lesions  to  have  retarded  death. 
How,  again,  are  we  to  explain,  if  we  Regard  typhoid  as  typhus 
with  abdominal  complication,  the  differences  observed  in  the  ages 
of  the  patients,  in  their  general  manner ;  the  muddy  hue  of  the 
skin,  and  uniform  flush  of  the  face,  the  injected  conjunctiva  and. 
contracted  pupils  in  typhus  fever ;  and  the  comparatively  clear 
complexion,  the  pink  flush  limited  to  the  cheeks,  the  pale  con- 
junctivae and  the  large  pupils,  in  typhoid  fever  ? 

In  what  way,  also,  are  we  to  account  for  the  differences 
observed  in  the  physical  breath-signs,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  one  is  merely  the  other,  with  abdominal  complication  ?  Death 
itself,  moreover,  adds  new  proof  to  the  non-identity  of  the  gene- 
ral affection  in  the  two  diseases.  The  comparatively  rapid  loss 
of  muscular  rigidity,  the  discoloration  of  the  surface,  the  more 
flabby  condition  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys,  the  extreme 
softening  of  the  stomach,  and  the  early  separation  of  the  epithe- 
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ticnlAni  detailed  in  the  foregoing  papers,  prove  that  this  is  as 
tme  of  the  eruptions  of  typhoid  and  typhus  feyer,  as  of  those  of 
smallpox  and  scarlet  fever.) 

8.  The  anatomiaJ  character  of  smallpox  is  never  seen  in  scarlet 
fever.  (Just  in  the  same  way  the  anatomical  character  of  ty- 
phoid fever ;  u  e.^  lesions  of  Peyer's  patches  and  the  mesenteric 
glands,  is  never  seen  in  typhus  fever.) 

4.  Both,  ».  a.,  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  being  oontaj^ous 
diseases,  the  one  by  no  combination  of  individual  peculiarities, 
atmospheric  variations,  epidemic  constitutions,  or  hygienic  con- 
ditions, can  give  rise  to  the  other.  (I  have  here  not  attempted 
to  determine  how  fSu  this  holds  true  with  respect  to  typhoid  and 
typhus  fever;  but  I  have  considered  it  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  December,  1849,  the 
contents  of  which  I  may  anticipate  so  far  as  to  state,  that  to  my 
mind  the  origin  of  the  two  diseases  from  distinct  specific  causes 
is  as  clearly  proved  as  that  scarlet  fever  and  smallpox  arise  from 
distinct  specific  causes.) 

5.  The  epidemic  constitution  favorable  to  the  origin,  spread, 
or  peculiarity  in  form  or  severity  of  either,  t .  «.,  smallpox  and 
scarlet  fever,  has  no  influence  over  the  other,  excepting  that 
which  it  exerts  over  disease  in  general.  (The  facts  detailed  in 
these  papers,  prove  that  this  holds  as  true  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers,  as  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever.) 

If,  then,  the  above  are  the  grounds — and,  after  mature  delib- 
eration, I  am  able  to  assign  no  others,  for  the  separation  of  small- 
pox from  scarlet  fever,  I  think  it  is  indisputably  proved,  that 
typhoid  fever  and  typhus  fever  are  equally  distinct  diseases;  not 
mere  varieties  of  each  other,  but  specifically  distinct ;  specific 
distinction  being  shown  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  as  in  small- 
pox and  scarlet  fever,  by  the  difference  of  their  si/mptomSj  eowr%e^ 
duratioUy  h9ion%^  and  cau%e.*'^ 

In  further  proof  of  the  non-identity  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever,  Dr.  Jenner  has  published  some  very  striking  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  their  local  origin.  Between  May  1847,  and  November 
1849,  there  were  sixty-eight  instances,  in  which  from  two  to  five 
persons  with  typhoid  or  typhus  fever  were  received  into  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital  from  the  same  locality — ^generally  from  the 
same  house  or  room.     With  one  or  two  exceptions^  there  wa%  no 

I  Jenner  on  the  Identity  or  the  Non-Identity  of  Typhoid  and  l^hus  Fevers. 
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initance  in  which  cases  of  the  two  diseases  came  from  the  same 
hcdlity — the  same  house  or  room. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  fact — so  extraordinary,  and  so  utterly  inexplicable,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  are  only  forms  or  va- 
rieties of  a  single  disease,  depending  upon  and  originating  from 
the  same  specific  caiise — that j  for  the  long  period  of  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  yearSy  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  throughout  New  England^ 
where  this  subject  has  been  most  carefully  studied^  only  one  of 
these  forms  of  disease  should  have  prevailed^  to  the  entire  and 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  other. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind  that  great  difficulties  of  diagnosis,  in  individual  cases,  are 
in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  essentially  and 
widely  difierent  diseases.  Morbid  affections,  very  unlike  eaeh 
other,  and  in  most  cases  easily  distinguishable,  may,  un<ler  cer- 
tain circumstances,  have  many  things  in. common;  and  their 
symptoms  may  be  so  mixed  up  with  each  other  as  to  render,  in 
the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  a  positive  diagnosis  very 
difficult  or  impossible ;  and  thi^  without  throwing  any  doubt  upon 
the  general  question  of  the  radical  dissimilarity  between  the  dis- 
eases themselves. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORY. 

It  is  nxmecessarj  to  make  any  general  remarks  njpon  ihia  aob- 
ject  after  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  Qrplu»d 
fever.  A  rational  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  ^rphii%  of 
their  connections  and  dependencies,  is,  ^  possible,  more  difficult 
than  in  the  case  of  the  latter  disease.  In  typhus,  there  is  no  eon* 
stant  and  uniform  lesion  of  the  solids,  to  which  the  sympt(»iiB  can 
4>e  referred.  We  certainly  haye  here,  if  nowhere  else  in  the 
nosologies,  a  general  disease;  an  e^ietMal  fever.  In  regard  to 
its  theory,  and  especially  to  the  primary  and  fundamental  distorb- 
ance  which,  in  its  torn,  gives  rise  to  the  subsequent  and  «m- 
nected  morbid  phenomena,  the  sum  of  which  constitutes  the  dis- 
ease, British  medical  philosophers  are  mostly  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  solidists  and  the  hmnoralists.-  More  strictly,  we 
might  call  them  the  neuropathists  and  the  hemopathistB.  The 
first  maintain  that  the  impression  of  the  morbid  poison  is  prima- 
rily made  upon  the  nervous  system ;  the  latter  maintain  that  this 
impression  is  made  upon  the  blood.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  any  history  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the  partisans  of  these 
respective  theories  in  support  of  their  opinions,  or  in  any  way  to 
discuss  their  merits.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  an  undue 
degree  of  importance  seems  to  me  to  be  attached  to  them  by  their 
authors  and  advocates.  They  are  at  best  only  explanatiam  or 
interpretations^  more  or  less  probable,  more  or  less  ingenious,  more 
or  less  plausible,  of  the  phenomena  of  fever,  and  of  the  various 
relations  of  ithese  phenomena.  Sydenham's,  or  Huxham's,  or 
CuUen's,  may  be  as  good  as  any  of  them.  They  are  probably 
all  of  them  more  or  less  erroneous,  they  may  be  wholly  so.^  Let 

^  There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  British  medical  mind  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  theorize  in  medicine,  and  to  substitute  for  the  careftd  obserration  of  facts, 
nnd  their  rigorous  analysis,  the  doubtf^il  conclusions  of  speculative  reasoning.  This 
tendency  in  clearly  enough  giving  way  to  a  better  spirit,  and  there  can  be  no  haiard 
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US  remember,  besides,  and  a  consolatory  reflection  this  is,  in  the 
midst  of  these  multiform  and  conflicting  theories^  that  they  con- 
stitute an  element  in  medical  science  of  very  subordinate  per- 
haps questionable  value.  The  true  science  of  fever  is  in  its 
appreciable  phenomena  and  their  ascertainable  relations,  not  in 
any  explanation  of  the  nature  of  these  phenomena  and  these 
relations. 

in  predicting,  that  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  witness  a  complete  rerolu- 
tion  in  the  temper  and  philosophy  of  British  medical  science.  No  one  can  doabt 
this,  who  is  familiar  with  \he  recent  labors  of  British  medicsl  men ;  and  especially 
with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  some  of  their  leading  reriews.  I  may  refer,  without 
the  imputation  of  InTidioosness,  for  an  illustration  of  what  I  mesa,  to  an  vaoapt^ 
tiiiding  but  most  admirable  article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Metkeal  Rmimg 
for  July,  1841,  on  the  numerical  method  of  iuTestigation ;  and  to  more  than  <me 
other  paper,  in  the  same  RevieWf  containing  taU.  and  frank  acknowledgments  of 
the  immense  obligations  which  our  science  owes  to  the  labors  and  the  example 
of  Louis,  to  whom  it  is  no  extraTagant  praise  to  say,  that  the  ^nrit  of  DrydsD^B 
oouplet,  so  flftr  as  medicine  is  concerned,  is  as  applicable  as  it  was  to  the  great 
expounder  of  true  philosophy : — 

The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe 
Its  present  knowledge,  but  its  fritnre  too. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TREATMENT. 

I  SHALL  not  enter  so  fully  into  the  therapeutics  of  typhus  as  I 
have  already  done  in  relation  to  that  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  do  so,  for  two  reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  ^rphus 
is  not  a  disease  of  very  ^common  occurrence  amongst  us;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  although  there  is  not  by  any  means  entire 
uniformity  of  opinion  amongst  the  best  and  most  extensive  ob- 
servers in  regard  to  the  most  appropriate  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease in  all  its  details,  and  under  all  circumstances;  stQI,  there  is 
a  good  degree  of  agreement  in  regard  to  some  of  the  leading 
points  in  its  management.  I  shall  say  what  seems  to  be  necessaiy 
to  the  practical  understanding  of  this  subject ;  treating,  in  so  many 
sections,  of  individual  remedies  or  classes  of  remedies,  and  ar- 
ranging them  somewhat,  at  least,  in  the  order  of  importance 
which  has  generally  been  attached  to  them. 

Sbc.  I. — Bleeding.  Greneral  bloodletting  has  been  pretty 
frequently  resorted  to  by  British  practitioners,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  typhus ;  although  there  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times 
some  practitioners  more  than  doubtful  about  the  propriety  of  this 
remedy.  One  very  striking  fact,  however,  is  observable  in 
connection  with  this  subject;  and  that  is,  the  extreme  caution 
with  which  bleeding  is,  almost  without  exception,  recommended 
and  practised.  Sangradoism  was  never  popular  in  the  treatment 
of  typhus.  Amongst  the  older  practitioners,  Sydenham,  Pringle, 
and  Grant  were  bleeders ;  but  they  were  moderate  bleeders,  as 
most  of  their  successors  have  been. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  this  operation 
seems  to  have  been  not  often  resorted  to ;  and  the  credit  of  having 
very  much  aided  in  restoring  it  to  public  confidence  has  been 
given  to  Dr.  Thomas  Mills,  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Mills  published  his 
Ussat/  on  the  Utility  of  Bloodletting  in  Fever^  in  1813.     But 
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even  Dr.  Mills,  the  restorer  and  champion  of  the  practice,  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  regarded,  was  what  would  now  be  considered 
a  very  small  bleeder.  His  most  common  practice  was  to  abstract 
from  four  to  six  ounces,  and  in  many  cases  this  was  not  even 
repeated. 

Gilbert  Blane,  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  disease  on  ship- 
board, says  of  bloodletting  that  it  is  a  remedy  very  ill  adapted 
to  this  sort  of  fever,  particularly  in  a  hot  climate.^ 

Sir  John  Pringle  says :  "  The  pulse  is  little  affected  by  bleed- 
ing once,  if  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  be  taken  away ;  but  if 
the  evacuation  is  large,  and  especially  if  repeated  to  answer  a 
false  indication  of  inflammation^  the  pulse  increasing  in  fre- 
quency, is  apt  to  sink  in  force  and  often  irrecoverably,  whilst  the 
patient  becomes  delirious."*  "Many  recovered  without  bleed- 
ing," he  adds,  "but  few  who  lost  much  blood." 

Dr.  Edward  Percival  recommends  bleeding,  where  there  is 
pneumonic  complication,  to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to  fourteen 
ounces ;  and  says  that  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  may  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice.  He  cautions  his  readers  against  large 
bleedings,  and  says  that  patients  will  sink  under  them.  Dr^ 
O'Brien  bled  early  to  the  extent  of  from  six  to  eight  ounces,  and 
repotted  the  process,  if  necessary,  once  or  twice.  Dr.  Grattan, 
and  this  only  when  the  lungs  were  affected,  adopted  the  same 
cautious  practice.  In  one  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  whom  he 
bled  at  the  Cork  Street  Hospital,  in  1818,  the  average  quantity 
of  blood  taken  from  each  was  only  five  and  a  half  ounces.  Dr. 
John  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  free 
bleeder ;  but  he  also  was  cautious.  He  says  that  he  has  known  the 
operation  to  destroy  life ;  and  that  there  are  many  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease in  which,'during  all  their  stages,  it  is  wholly  inadmissible.  His 
average  quantity  at  a  bleeding  was  only  ten  ounces,  and  he  rarely 
exceeded  twelve.  When  more  than  this  amount  was  to  be  taken, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  be  present,  and  to  superintend  the  ope- 
ration. Dr.  Armstrong  recommends  one  or  two  moderate  bleed- 
ings early  in  the  fever,  when  it  is  complicated  with  local  in- 
flunmation.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  liberal 
bleeders  amongst  recent  British  writers  on  typhus.      But  his 

1  Obs.  on  Die.  of  Seamen,  p.  868. 
'  Obs.  on  Dis.  of  Army,  p.  257. 
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practice  is  founded  on  an  assumption  doubly  gratuitous;  tirst^  that 
inflammation  is  in  all  cases  the  morbid  condition  which  is  to  be 
removed ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  the  only  morbid  condition  in 
typhns  fever  over  which  we  have  any  control.  The  phraseologr 
of  his  directions  for  bleeding  is,  as  it  always  is,  clear,  distinct^ 
and  emphatic ;  but  the  ideas  contained  in  his  doquent  words  tre 
not  so  manifest  and  intelligible  as  might  be  wished.  He  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  bleeding  till  local  pain  is  not  diminished 
only,  but  removed;  till  inflammation  is  not  merely  mitigated,  but 
subdued.  The  mere  mitigation  of  inflammatory  action  by  bleed- 
ing he  even  thinks  is  more  hurtful  than  benefidaL  Dr.  Smith 
seems  to  have  changed  his  notions  about  the  utility  of  bleeding. 
He  informed  the  author,  in  the  sunmier  of  1846,  that,  at  the  Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital,  bleeding  had  been  performed  only  four  times 
during  the  then  past  year,  and  twice  by  mistake.  Dr.  William 
Henderson's  admirable  account  of  the  typhus  fever  of  Bdinbmcjg^ 
in  1838  and  1889,  has  abready  been  frequentiy  referred  to.  BGm 
analysis  of  the  restilts  of  his  treatment  is  especially  vabmUe. 
Of  ninety-six  females  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  during  a  giran 
period  of  time,  thirty-six  were  bled  from  the  arm,  and  the  average 
quantity  taken  from  each  patient  was  twenty  ounces.  The  eur* 
cumstances  which  were  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  proprietf 
of  bloodletting  were — ^that  the  fever  should  not  have  been  in  an 
advanced  stage,  the  individual  not  of  a  delicate  or  previously 
enfeebled  constitution,  the  pulse  at  least  firm  whether  small  or 
fiill,  and  either  particular  local  sufiering  or  general  pains,  rest- 
lessness, and  flushing.  In  three  instances,  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  indications  were  wanting;  and  two  of  the 
three  were  fatal.  The  average  duration  of  the  cases  that  were 
bled  and  recovered,  up  to  the  conmiencement  of  convalescence, 
was  eleven  days  and  two-thirds,  and  the  mortality  was  one  in 
eighteen.  Fifty-two  other  female  patients,  also  admitted  suc- 
cessively during  a  given  period,  who  were  not  bled,  gave  a 
mortality  of  one  in  ten ;  and  the  average  duration  of  these  cases, 
excluding  those  of  a  milder  character,  in  which  no  wine  was 
given,  was  fifteen  days  and  a  half.*  In  the  Philadelphia  typhus 
of  1836,  bloodletting  was  rarely  practised,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  well  borne. 

1  Ediu.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct  1889. 
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The  immediate  effects  of  bleeding  seem  to  be  much  more  ob- 
yioufl  and  decided  in  typhus  than  they  are  in  typhoid  fever. 
Thus,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  patients,  in  whom  this  means 
was  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Oheyne,  in  1816,  ninety-four  experienced 
immediate  relief.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  treated  at  Edinburgh, 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  in  1838  and  1839,  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting was  followed  by  speedy  relief,  or  removal  of  the  local 
pains,  and  frequently  by  a  mitigation  in  the  severity  of  other 
symptoms. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  come,  then,  in  regard  to  this  im- 
portant practical  matter  are  these :  first,  that  general  bloodletting 
to  a  moderate  extent,  repeated  once  or  twice,  if  the  indications 
call  for  it  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  previous  health  of  the  patient  had  been  sound,  where 
the  pulse  is  somewhat  hard,  and  where  there  is  severe  local  pain, 
constitutes  a  remedy  of  great  and  unquestionable  value ;  that  it 
mitigates  the  severity,  shortens  the  duration,  and  lessens  the  mor- 
tality of  the  disease ;  secondly,  that  this  remedy  is  always  to  be 
used  with  great  caution  ;  that  there  is  an  unknown  element  in  the 
pathology  of  typhus  fever,  which  renders  this  caution  always 
necessary,  and  which,  under  many  circumstances  and  in  many 
cases,  renders  the  remedy  wholly  inadmissible.     Amongst  the 
o(mtraindicating  circumstances  may  be  mentioned  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease ;  previous  debility  or  ill  health  of  the  patient ; 
a  constitution  impaired  by  excesses,  and  particularly  by  that  of 
dram-drinking ;  the  absence  of  the  special  indications  for  blood- 
letting which  have  already  been  enumerated ;  and,  finally,  the 
predominance  of  the  congestive  or  typhoid  state,  characterized 
by  the  extreme  prostration  of  strength,  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
and  torpor  of  the  surface  which  marks  the  disease  more  or  less 
strongly  during  certain  seasons.     It  ought  to  be  added  here,  that 
some  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  practitioners  do  not  resort  to  the  use 
of  bloodletting  at  all  in  the  treatment  of  typhus.     Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Mateer,  and  Dr.  Little,  both  of  Belfast. 
They  seem  to  consider  the  disease  as  essentially  one  of  debility. 
Dr.  Graves,  also,  thinks  that  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
general  bloodletting  can  be  practised  with  advantage  and  safety 
is  small. 

Local  bloodletting  may  be  resorted  to  with  very  uniform  benefit. 
There  is  great  unanimity  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  safety  and 
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the  usefulness  of  this  remedy.  Scarified  or  dry  cups,  applied  to 
the  nucha  or  along  the  spine  between  the  shoulders,  hare  been 
found  of  great  efficacy  in  removing  or  diminishing  the  suSunon 
of  the  eyes,  the  injection  of  the  face,  the  headache,  the  delirium, 
and  other  symptoms.  They  constituted  in  nearly  all  the  oases 
a  part  of  the  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1836.  Speaking  generally  of  dry  cups,  he  says:  ^^ Applied 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  left  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck  uid 
between  the  shoulders,  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  they 
always  seemed  to  me  a  more  powerful  remedy  in  nervous  func- 
tional derangement  not  attended  with  inflammation  than  scarified 
cups.  I  have  used  them  largely  in  the  treatment  of  the  apoplectic 
symptoms  of  malignant  intermittent  with  the  best  effects,  and  re- 
sort to  them  with  conQdenoe  as  one  of  our  most  powerful  means 
of  controlling  disordered  nervous  action." 

Sso.  II. — Purgatives.  The  use  of  purgatives  in  typhus  fiaver 
by  British  physicians  has  been  almost  universal.  At  one  of  tlM 
Dublin*  Fever  Hospitals,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  it  was 
formerly  one  of  the  standing  directions  for  the  nurse  to  administer 
immediately  to  a  newly-received  patient,  two  pills  composed  of 
one  grain  each  of  calomel,  scammony,  and  aloes ;  the  pills  to  be 
followed  in  three  or  four  hours  with  a  purgative  mixture.  Nearly 
all  the  Irish  writers  reckon  purgatives  second  only  in  importance 
to  bloodletting,  and  much  more  generally  applicable  than  this 
remedy.  Some  of  them  rely  almost  wholly  upon  them,  and  upon 
the  ordinary  hygienic  measures,  applicable  to  most  febrile  dis- 
eases. They  recommend  that  mild  purgatives,  especially  during 
the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  should  be  so  administered  and 
continued  as  to  procure  two  or  three  discharges  from  the  bowels 
daily.  A  small  quantity  of  calomel  usually  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  purgative,  although  the  action  of  the  mercury 
upon  the  mouth  is  not  generally  considered  desirable.  From  an 
examination  of  the  opinions  of  the  best  modem  observers,  it  is 
quite  clear,  I  think,  that  active  and  drastic  purging  is  to  be 
ivoided. 

Sec.  m. — Affusions  and  Ablutions.  The  agreement  of  opinion 
and  practice  in  regard  to  the  external  use  of  water  at  different 
temperatures,  according  to  circumstances,  is  hardly  less  general 
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than  it  is  in  relation  to  the  necessity  of  purgatives.  Dr.  Percival 
used  the  cold  affusion,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  children ; 
pouring  several  gallons  of  cold  water  from  a  bucket,  over  the 
head  and  body.  On  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  this  mode, 
and  for  other  reasons  perhaps,  the  process  of  ablution  or  spong- 
ing has  generally  been  preferred.  When  the  skin  is  uniformly 
hot  and  dry,  the  water  may  be  applied  in  this  manner  quite  cold ; 
but  if  the  temperature  is  not  much  elevated,  or  if  there  is  slight 
or  partial  perspiration,  it  is  safer  and  better  that  it  should  be 
tepid.  Dr.  Gerhard  says  that,  by  frequent  sponging,  he  found 
that  he  could  regulate  the  heat  of  the  surface  with  great  ease,  and 
in  some  degree  also  could  moderate  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Dr. 
Graves,  of  Dublin,  has  found  that  the  pain  in  the  head,  and  other 
symptoms  of  over-excitement  in  the  brain,  are  often  more  speedily 
and  effectually  relieved  by  applying  fomentations  of  hot  water 
than  they  are  by  the  common  cold  applications.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  extensive  experience  of  my  friend  and  late 
colleague.  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  the  similar  treatment 
of  many  Ideal  affections  of  a  painful  or  inflammatory  nature. 

Sec.  rV. — Stimulants  and  Tonics.  The  almost  uniform  expe- 
rience of  British  observers  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  stimulants 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease;  and,  amongst  the  individual 
articles  of  this  character,  a  very  general  preference  has  been 
given  to  wine.  Some  of  them  urge  its  administration  earlier  in 
the  fever  than  others,  and  in  more  liberal  quantities ;  but  none 
of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Dr. 
Stokes,  of  Dublin,  said,  in  1839 :  '^  I  feel  certain,  humiliating 
though  the  confession  may  be,  that  the  fear  of  stimulants  in  fever 
with  which  I  was  imbued  was  the  means  of  my  losing  many 
patients,  whose  lives  would  have  been  saved,  had  I  trusted  less 
to  the  doctrine  of  inflammation,  and  more  to  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, given  to  us  by  men  who  observed  and  wrote  before  the 
times  of  Bichat  and  Hunter."^  When  the  cutaneous  circulation 
18  languid  and  the  skin  not  hot,  when  the  pulse  is  soft  and  feeble, 
and  there  are  great  exhaustion  and  debility,  at  whatever  stage  of 
the  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  stim- 
ulating and  supporting  treatment.     During  some   epidemics, 

>  Pob.  Jonrn.  of  Med.  SoL,  March,  1889. 
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when  the  adynamico-congestiye  element  in  the  psthologj  of 
typhus  is  marked  and  predominant,  this  condition  of  the  system 
will  often  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  feyer,  and  will 
require  the  early  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics.  More  oommonly, 
however,  this  state  of  things  attends  the  later  period  of  the  dk- 
ease,  coming  on  as  the  febrile  excitement  snbsidee ;  and  then  it 
must  be  met  by  the  same  remedies,  with  an  activity  and  asaidoity 
commensurate  with  the  urgency  of  its  symptoms.  Dr.  G^hard, 
in  his  account  of  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1886,  says :  ^  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  the  extreme  prostration  in  which  our 
patients  were  left  after  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  The  akin  is 
usually  cool,  and  the  pulse  weak  and  fluttering,  but  there  are 
still  muttering  delirium  and  great  feebleness.  Under  these  eir- 
cumstances,  wine,  combined  with  quinine,  and  a  nutrhiouB  dieC, 
produced  an  effect  which  was  ahnost  magieaL"  Dr.  Stokes 
thinks  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  indications  for  the 
use  of  wine  in  typhus,  may  be  placed  want  of  energy  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  as  shown  by  its  diminished  impulse,  and 
the  feebleness  or  extinction  of  the  first  sound.  He  says 
that  the  existence  of  these  phenomena,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  has  sometimes  led  him  ^^to  anticipate  the 
bad  symptoms,  and  to  commence  in  good  time  the  use  of  the 
great  remedy  ;*'  and  that,  ^^  in  others,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  severe  visceral  irritations,  the  use  of  stimulants  has  been 
adopted  with  the  best  success  from  the  same  indication."^  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  that  wine  should  be  given  in 
very  large  quantities.  The  daily  amount  used  by  Dr.  Gerhard, 
varied  from  four  to  sixteen  ounces ;  in  most  cases  from  six  to 
eight. 

The  only  other  articles  belonging  to  this  class 'of  remedies,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  speak  particularly,  are  the  preparations 
of  cinchona.  Dr.  Gerhard,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease, 
during  the  Philadelphia  epidemic,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances that  indicated  the  necessity  for  wine,  employed  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  given  in  solution,  to  the  extent  of  about  twelve 
grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Speaking  of  tonics  generally, 
he  observes :  '^  They  not  only  exercised  a  gradual  and  permanent 
influence  upon  the  appetite  and  strength  of  the  patient,  but  they 

>  Dub.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  March,  1889. 
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produced  an  immediate  impression.  The  improvement  was  some- 
times ao  rapid,  that  it  was  very  obrious  from  one  day  to  the 
next."  AjQongst  the  means  for  restoring,  temporarily  at  least, 
the  exhausted  and  flagging  energies  of  the  system,  may  be  in- 
cluded the  external  application  of  dry  heat,  and  the  use  of  sina- 
pisms. Dr.  Gerhard  says  of  these  latter :  "  They  were  of  great 
and  undoubted  advantage  in  the  stage  of  prostration,  which 
occurs  at  the  decline  of  the  fever,  and  certainly  contributed  to 
save  the  lives  of  several  of  our  patients."  He  alao  found  them 
oaeful  in  diminishing  the  stupor  and  prostration  during  the  dis- 
ease, afi  well  as  in  reanimating  the  strength  of  patients  who  were 
brought  to  the  hospital,  exhausted  from  neglect,  and  a  fatiguing 
ride  from  a  distant  part  of  the  town.  But  if  the  fever  was  high, 
and  the  heat  of  the  skin  considerable,  sinapisms  were  vastly  less 
effectual  than  when  the  skin  was  cool  and  the  patient  seemed  sink- 
ing from  mere  exhaustion. 

Sec.  V. — Miscellaneous  Remedies.  It  would  be  an  irksome 
and  not  very  useful  task  to  enumerate  all  the  articles  which  have 
by  one  observer  and  another  been  recommended  under  certain 
circumstances  and  for  the  purpose  of  answering  peculiar  indica- 
tions. I  will  briefly  mention  some  few  of  these,  the  efficacy  of 
■which  has  been  best  established. 

Diaphoretics  seem  to  ho  of  considerable  service,  in  allaying  the 
intensity  of  febrile  excitement.  Dr.  Little,  of  Belfast,  classes 
them  amongst  his  most  useful  remedies.  The  most  powerful  of 
these  has  already  been  spoken  of;  I  mean  the  cool  and  tepid 
ablution  of  the  body.  Amongst  the  most  unexceptionable  perhaps 
of  those  to  be  used  internally,  are  the  effervescing  draughts,  and 
the  liquid  acetate  of  ammonia. 

When  hronchitic  or  pneumonic  complications  have  not  been 
removed  by  the  remedies  already  spoken  of,  resort  may  he  had 
to  vesication,  and  to  the  guarded  use,  internally,  of  ipecacuanha 
and  antimonials.  In  some  eases,  where  the  bronchial  secretion 
was  very  abundant.  Dr.  Henderson  found  great  benefit  from  the 
administration,  several  times  a  day,  of  from  half  a  grain  to  two 
grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
Dover's  powder,  and  one  or  two  grains  of  squill.  Dr.  Graves,  of 
Dublin,  has  iBade  use  of  antimony  in  the  tresttDent  of  typhus, 
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under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  credit  of  which  novelty  he 
claims  as  entirely  his  own.^  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  there  are  in  addition  to  other  symptoms  great  prostration 
of  strength,  and  extreme  nervous  restlessness  and  sleeplessness, 
he  gives  tartar  emetic,  in  solution  with  camphor  mixture  and 
combined  with  laudanum.  Six  grains  of  the  antimony  are  given 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  combination,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  thinks  possesses  an  ahnost  magical  power 
in  allaying  the  nervous  restlessness,  and  in  procuring  sleep. 

In  regard  to  the  utility  of  emetics,  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  They  have  been  mostly  used  under  two  circumstanoes; 
first,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  fever ;  and  secondly,  when 
a  relapse. or  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  has  been  threatened 
at  or  near  the  beginning  of  convalescence,  occasioned  by  some 
indiscretion  of  diet.  Dr.  Gerhard  thinks  that  they  were  uflefhl 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1886,  in  diminishing  the  violence  of  the 
fever.  Dr.  Gbraves  speaks  very  highly  of  their  eflScacy,  and  veiy 
confidently  also  of  their  power,  if  administered  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  seizure,  of  wholly  arresting 
the  disease. 

Camphor  and  opium  are  amongst  the  articles  which  have  been 
extensively  used  for  the  purpose,  principally,  of  allaying  nervous 
agitation  and  restlessness,  and  inducing  quiet  and  sleep.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  seem  to  be  most  effectual  in  accomplishing  these 
purposes,  when  the  general  febrile  excitement  is  not  very  great, 
and  when  there  are  no  indications  of  irritation,  or  congestion  of 
the  brain.  I  shall  conclude  these  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
typhus,  with  Dr.  Gerhard's  remarks  upon  these  two  substances. 
^'Camphor,"  he  says,  ^^was  certainly  amongst  the  most  useful 
and  powerful  of  our  remedies.     We  used  it  largely  in  the  severe 

1  Graves's  Clinioal  Lectures,  p.  180,  et  teg. 

'  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says:  "  The  head  being  particularly  affected  in  this  tort  of 
ferer,  the  patient  is  extremely  restiess  and  delirious,  especially  at  night ;  and  there 
is  a  medicine  which  has  a  most  pleasing  effect  in  procuring  both  rest  and  persplra- 
tion.  This  is  a  combination  of  an  opiate  with  an  antimonial  medicine,  whieh  was 
administered  in  the  evening  with  great  success/' — Obt.  on  Dia.  of8eamtH,p.  S67. 

The  same  excellent  observer  and  philosophical  physician  remarks  again:  '*In 
this  advanced  stage  of  the  fever,  in  which  the  most  common  symptoms  are  weak- 
ness, restiessness,  tremors,  and  low  delirium,  no  medicine  was  found  so  much  to 
be  trusted  to  as  opium,  which  here  acts  as  a  cordial  as  weU  as  an  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic." — IbitLf  p.  8S0. 
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cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  ataxic  nervous  symptoms 
were  very  marked;  and  we  had  no  reason  to  repent  its  employ- 
ment. In  general,  there  was  a  marked  diminution  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  harassing  symptoms.  We  gave  the  camphor 
in  emulsion  in  doses  of  five  grains  every  two  hours,  and  in  enema 
in  doses  of  a  scruple.  The  immediate  e£fect  was  the  lessening  of 
the  subsultus  and  tremors,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  administered, 
and  sometimes  the  diminution  of  delirium.  In  some  cases,  we 
possessed  a  complete  control  over  the  subsultus,  which  was  im- 
mediately checked  by  an  injection  containing  a  scruple  of  cam- 
phor. It  would  cease  for  some  hours,  but  afterwards  return 
nearly  with  its  former  severity.  Still,  it  was  a  useful  palliative, 
and,  like  most  remedies  of  its  class,  acted  as  a  useful  balance- 
wheel  in  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  system  until  the  disease 
had  passed  through  its  natural  course.  The  camphor  frequently 
acted  powerfully  as  an  anodyne,  when  sleep  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  previous  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system." 

Huzham  is  high  in  his  praise  of  camphor.  ^'Its  anodyne 
demulcent  quality,"  he  says,  ^^  makes  it  vastly  serviceable  in 
quieting  the  Erethiwiy  and  bringing  on  composure  of  spirits 
and  easy  sleep,  when  opiates  fail,  nay  augment  the  tumult  and 
hurry." 

^^  Opium  and  its  preparations,"  continues  Dr.  Gerhard,  ^^  were 
nsed  by  us  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  Dr.  Pennockwas 
the  most  pleased  with  their  effects.  When  the  insomnia  had  been 
tormenting  and  incessant,  and  the  patient  was  exhausted  by  agi- 
tation and  nervous  restlessness,  a  small  dose  of  morphia  would 
generally  calm  the  agitation  and  procure  sleep.  This  advantage 
was  so  great,  that  we  were  induced  to  give  opiates  in  cases  which 
were  opposed  to  our  ordinary  notions  of  the  proper  condition  of 
the  system  for  their  employment.  We  observed  no  inconvenience 
from  them,  and  found  the  morphia  occasionally  of  so  much  benefit, 
that  we  should  class  it  amongst  the  decidedly  useful  remedies.  It 
is  not  a  remedy  which  should  be  used  in  large  doses;  as  patients 
with  typhus  are  certainly  more  readily  affected  by  its  narcotic 
properties  than  they  are  in  any  other  disease.  An  eighth  or  a 
Bizth  of  a  grain  was  the  usual  dose,  and  was  enough  to  procure 
sleep.  Opiates  are  obviously  improper,  when  there  is  much  dul- 
ness  of  intellect,  attended  with  great  suffusion  of  the  eyes  and 
countenance."     Another  positive  contraindication  to  the  use  of 
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opium,  first  pointed  out  and  insisted  npon  by  Dr.  Qrayes,  of  Dob- 
liii)  is  to  be  fonnd,  according  to  this  writer,  in  a  contraoted  state 
of  the  pnpil.  When  this  is  present,  he  thinks  opium  is  always 
injorions.  Reasoning  from  the  effects  of  belladonna  in  oceaaiim- 
ing  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  Dr.  Graves  was  led  to  suppose  that, 
given  in  cases  of  typhus  attended  with  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
it  might  remove  the  unknown  condition  of  the  brain  upon  which 
the  contraction  depends;  and  he  says  that  he  has  used  it  repeat- 
edly, under  these  circumstances,  with  very  satisfactory  results.^ 

The  diet,  when  the  fever  begins  to  declhie,  should  be  somewhat 
more  nutritious  and  supporting  than  under  the  same  drcamr 
stances  in  typhoid  fever.  The  contagious  character  of  the  disease 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  every  means  taken  to  prevent  a 
concentration  of  its  peculiar  poison.  It  seems  hardly  necenaiy 
to  insist  upon  the  paramount  importance  of  cleanliness,  free  ven- 
tilation, quiet  and  good  nursing.  There  is  no  disease  in  wldek 
all  these  are  more  essential  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  pa- 
tient than  they  are  in  this. 

The  question  of  the  positive  efficacy  of  active  medical  treat- 
ment in  diminishing  the  duration  of  fever  and  in  interrupting  its 
course,  was  examined  in  a  most  fair  and  philosophical  spirit,  in 
a  very  accurate  manner,  by  William  Brown,  M.  D.,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  a  paper  which  may  well  be  cited  as  a  model  for  similar  inves- 
tigations, contained  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  ^^AnndU  of  Medicine^" 
for  the  year,  1802,  edited  by  Drs.  Duncan,  Sen.  and  Jun.  Dr. 
Brown  shows,  very  clearly  and  conclusively,  that  the  powers  of 
medical  treatment  in  arresting  the  disease,  or  in  shortening  its 
duration,  are  to  say  the  least  very  doubtful  or  very  small. 
,  Hildenbrand  says:  ^'  In  this  disease,  our  treatment  can  only  be 
of  benefit  in  an  indirect  manner ;  that  is,  in  concert  with  the  salu- 
tary efforts  of  the  vital  powers.  No  method  yet  known,  whether 
rational  or  empirical,  can  cure  the  contagious  typhus,  either  in  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  manner ;  nor  even  abridge  its  ordinary  and 
natural  course,  which  is  about  fourteen  days."* 

1  Dab.  Jourr.  of  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1838.     *  GroBs's  Hildenbimnd,  p.  M. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

DEFINITION. 

This  disease,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
it,  may  be  defined  in  the  following  terms:  Typhus  Fever  is  an 
acate  affection,  occurring  at  all  ages  of  life ;  attacking,  at  least  in 
cities,  somewhat  more  frequently  persons  who  are  recent  than 
those  who  are  old  or  permanent  residents;  often  transmitted 
directly  from  one  individual  to  another;  very  much  more  common 
in  the  British  islands  than  anywhere  else,  although  prevailing  at 
times  in  other  countries,  generally  in  the  form  of  circumscribed 
epidemics;  often  connected  with  the  crowding  of  many  persons 
into  snfall,  dark,  and  poorly-ventilated  apartments,  amidst  filth 
and  destitution;  frequently  sudden,  but  sometimes  gradual  in  its 
access;  attended  at  its  commencement  with  chills,  usually  slight 
and  in  many  instances  repeated;  then  with  morbid  heat  of  the 
akin,  in  many  cases  very  intense  and  pungent ;  with  increased 
quickness,  with  softness  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse;  with  accele- 
rated respiration;  in  many  cases  with  the  physical  signs  of  bron- 
<idtia  and  pulmonary  congestion;  with  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbe;  dulness  or  perversion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind;  drowsi- 
ness or  stupor;  dizziness,  deafness,  and  ringing  or  buzzing  in  the 
ears;  morbid  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  muscles  on  pressure;  ex- 
treme prostration  of  muscular  strength ;  spasmodic  twitchings  of 
certain  muscles ;  dull  and  stupid  expression  of  the  countenance; 
fuliginous  flush  of  the  face;  suffusion  of  the  eyes;  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  with  thirst ;  sometimes  with  a  slightly  altered  tongue, 
but  in  grave  cases,  with  a  dry,  red,  brown,  or  black  and  fissured 
state  of  this  organ;  sordes  upon  the  teeth  and  gums;  occasional 
nausea  and  vomiting;  frequently  with  a  constipated  or  sluggish 
state  of  the  bowels ;  the  skin  of  the  body  and  extremities  being 
generally  the  seat  of  an  abundant  eruption,  coming  out  in  most 
cases  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  and  de- 
clining at  uncertain  periods  during  the  second  and  third  week. 
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consisting  of  small  spots,  generally  somewhat  obscurely  defined, 
and  irregularly  shaped,  not  nnfrequently  grouped  and  confluent, 
of  a  dusky,  dingy  red  color,  not  elevated  aboTe  the  surrounding 
surface,  and  disappearing  only  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  on  pres- 
sure ;  the  body  of  the  patient  in  grave  cases  giving  out  a  pungent, 
offensive,  and  ammoniacal  odor ;  which  symptoms  differ  very  widely 
in  their  duration,  in  their  march,  in  their  severity,  and  in  thdr 
combinations,  in  different  cases ;  several  of  them  being  frequently 
wanting,  but  enough  of  them  being  generally  present  to  charac- 
terize the  disease ;  the  most  constant  of  which  are  the  loss  of 
strength,  the  stupor,  the  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  the  fiiliginouB  skin, 
and  the  dusky  cutaneous  eruption;  which  sympt(»ns  may  either 
gradually  din^inish  in  severity,  and  finally  disappear  between  the 
seventh  and  thirtieth  day  of  the  disease,  or  may  increase  in  seve- 
rity and  terminate  in  death  between  the  third  and  twentieth  day 
from  their  access;  the  liability  to  a  fatal  terminatioin  being  mndi 
less  early  than  late  in  life :  die  bodies  of  patients  exhibiting,  on 
examination  after  death,  no  constant  pathological  changes  of  any 
of  the  organs;  but,  in  a  considerable  though  varying  proportkii 
of  cases,  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  with  moderate 
sub-arachnoid  serous  effusion;  engorgement  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  lungs ;  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chia; softening  or  mamellonation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach;  the  blood  being  generally  of  a  dark  color,  often  fluid  or 
grumous;  the  coagula  when  formed,  soft  and  non-fibrinous;  and 
the  body  in  many  cases  running  rapidly  into  decomposition; — 
which  disease,  thus  characterized  and  defined,  constitutes  a  pecu- 
liar individual  affection,  differing  essentially  from  all  others,  al- 
though related  by  many  analogies  to  typhoid  fever. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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Fob  reaaona  which  must  be  sufficiently  obrioos,  the  literature 
of  typhuB  fever  is  mostlj  Biitiah.  I  shall  enumerate  only  those 
original  treatises  which  have  fallen  in  my  way,  and  which  I  have 
used,  more  or  less  freely,  in  making  up  the  preceding  history. 

Observations  on  the  Digcasea  of  the  Army.  By  Sir  John 
PringU.  Dr.  Rush's  edition.  Philadelphia,  1810.  Pringle  was 
attached  to  the  British  army,  in  the  Low  Countries,  from  1742  to 
1745,  and  also  in  1747  and  1748,  Ilia  experience  as  an  army 
physician  was  mostly  confined  to  tliis  period  of  his  life.  The 
only  portion  of  the  observations  of  which  it  is  proper  to  speak 
particularly  here,  is  that  relating  to  the  jail,  or  hospital  fever. 
This  is  short,  occupying  together  with  a  roply  to  De  Haen,  only 
uxty  pages,  but  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  His  general  desorip- 
Uon  of  the  disease,  in  six  pages,  is  capital.  His  clear  and  un- 
equivocal recognition  of  the  specific  and  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  great  forms  of  continued  fever,  typhus  and  typhoid 
— called  by  him  jail  or  hospital  fever,  and  miliary  fever — has 
already  been  referred  to. 

Medieina  Nautica:  an  Essay  on  the  Digeaaes  of  Seamen,  etc. 
By  Thomas  Ti-otter,  M.  D.,  etc.  London,  1803.  This  is  a  some- 
what famous  book — rambling,  desultory,  and  egotistical ;  flaming 
with  patriotism,  as  it  ought  to  be,  since  its  materials  were  "gleaned 
amidst  the  laurels  of  the  British  navy,  and  protected  by  its  ban- 
ners ;"  sprinkled  with  his  personal  difficulties  with  his  subordi- 
nates and  superiors,  and  sneers  at  Dr.  J.  Carmichael  Smyth's 
nitrous  fumigation,  which  he  calls  "a  mock-heroic  placebo"  for 
destroying  bad  smells — but  withal  rather  an  agreeable  and  racy 
book,  whoso  leaves  one  can  at  least  turn  over  with  some  pleasure 
and  a  little  profit.  Dr.  Trotter  saw  much  of  true  typhus  as  it 
originates  and  prevails  on  shipboard.     The  origin  of  typhus  on 
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board  crowded  ships  seems  very  analogous  to  its  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Irish  cabins. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Causey  and  Treatment  of  OontagiouM 
Typhu9.  From  the  German  of  J.  VaL  de  HUdenbrand.  By  8. 
D.  CfroBSy  M.  D.  New  York,  1829.  Hildenbrand  had  extenuTe 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  typhus  fever,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  the 
German  armies  connected  with  the  wars  of  that  period.  His  work 
is  an  elaborate  and  systematic  monograph  on  that  disease.  Its 
great  fault  is  that  it  is  over  systematic;  there  is  no  disease  in  the 
nosology  so  fixed,  and  constant,  and  uniform  in  its  phenomena 
— ^in  its  symptoms,  changes,  march,  and  duration — as  his  simple 
regular  typhus.  "On  the  fourth  day,"  he  says,  "there  is  gene- 
rally a  slight  degree  of  hemorrhage  from  the  nose ;  critical  exacer- 
bations take  place  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  day ;  and  subsequently  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  day,*'  and  so 
on.  He  divides  the  disease  into  eight  periods.  The  fever  which 
fell  under  his  observation  was  probably  mostly  typhuSj  mingled, 
however,  I  think,  more  or  less,  with  typhoid*  This  celebrated 
work  is  ^certainly  not  without  its  interest,  but  it  has  less  positive 
value  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect  before  reading  it.  In  allusion 
to  the  different  and  opposing  methods  of  treatment  which  have 
been  advocated  and  employed  in  typhus,  he  quotes  the  adage — 
JPessima  medendi  methodo  non  omnea  trucidantur. 

An  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Bloodletting  in  Fever,  etc.  By 
Thomas  Mills,  M.  2>.  Dublin,  1816.  The  object  of  this  work  is 
indicated  by  its  title.  Dr.  Mills  not  only  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  different  forms  of  fever — continued,  periodical,  and 
BO  on — ^but  he  even  confounds  with  fever  various  local  inflam- 
mations. This  radical  defect  in  regard  to  diagnosis,  renders  the 
book  entirely  worthless. 

Observations  on  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  the  Epidemic 
Fever  at  present  prevailing,  etc.  ^y  Henry  Clvtterbuck,  M.  D. 
London,  1819.  This  book  is  made  up,  in  a  good  degree,  by  an 
application  of  the  author's  theoretical  views  of  the  pathology  of 
fever  to  the  treatment  oC  this  disease.  His  work,  containing  a 
statement  of  these  views,  was  published  as  early  as  1807.  He 
regards  fever  as  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  so  far  as  there 
is  any  merit  in  having  started  the  doctrine  of  the  local  inflamma- 
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tory  origin  of  fevorB,  it  belongs  moro  to  Clnttcrbuck  than  to  Brous- 
sais.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  reasoning  and  criticism  in  the 
book ;  but  it  is  always  conrteous  and  good-tempered.  The  moat 
frequent  form  of  fever  in  London,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic,  was  that  corresponding  to  the  *low  tiervoug  fever  of 
Huxham.  He  douhts  whether  the  prevalence  of  fever  is  as  directly 
dependent  upon  insufficient  food  and  crowded  and  close  dwellings 
as  ia  commonly  supposed.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  evidently  feels  that 
he  has  done  a  signal  service  to  medicine  by  founding  the  practice 
of  hloodletting,  in  fever,  upon  what  ia  called  a  rational  indication 
or  a  principle !  thus  freeing  it  from  the  reproach  and  disgrace  of 
being  merely  an  empirical  remedy!  Alas,  for  the  blindness  and 
fatuity  of  this  miserable  and  false  philosophy !  Strongly  as  he 
relies  upon  hloodletting,  he  is  constantly  inslfiting  upon  the 
necessity  of  great  caution  and  discrimination  in  its  use.  This 
seems  to  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  his  experience,  in  spite 
of  the  pleadings  of  his  theory.  The  book  is  vitiated  throughout 
by  the  hypothetical  assumption  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  fever, 
and  it  adds  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease. 

An  Account  of  the  Iti»e,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Fever 
iatelt/  epidemical  in  Ireland,  etc.  By  F.  Barker  and  J.  Ciieyne. 
2  vols.  London  and  Buhlin,  1821.  This  work  is  a  systematic 
anddoeumentarybiatoryof  the  great  Irish  epidemic  of  1817,1818 
and  1819.  It  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  valuable  general 
histories  of  disease  that  has  ever  been  written:  a  proud  and 
worthy  monument  of  Irish  science,  humanity,  and  skill.  It  eon- 
sists.  in  great  part,  of  communications  relating  to  the  epidemic, 
made  by  the  leading  medical  men  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  No 
one  can  read  these  papers  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
high  qualities  of  the  Irish  medical  mind:  its- sagacity,  its  clear 
common  sense,  its  accurate  observation,  and,  compared  with  that 
of  ita  sister  island,  its  freedom  from  the  corrupting  influences  of 
systems  and  hypotheses. 

Jin  Biatoric  Sketch  of  the  Chutes,  Progress,  Ertent,  and  Mor- 
taiity  of  the  Contaffioua  Fever  epidemic  in  Ireland  during  the 
years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  By  William  Ilarty,  M.  B. 
Dublin,  1820.  The  objects  of  this  work  are  sufficiently  stated 
in  its  title.  It  is  in  every  way  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
history,  by  Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Cheyne.  It  ia  written  with 
elegance,  earnestness,  and  ability;  and  it  constitutes  another  of 
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the  many  eyidenoes  of  the  signal  excellence  of  the  Iriah 
mind.  Dr.  Harty  does  not  profess  to  detail  the  symptoms  and 
.  treatment  of  typhus ;  but  he  enters  very  fully  into  a  oonuderation 
of  its  causes.  His  yiews  npon  this  subject  are  marked  by  the 
soundest  judgment  and  good  sense.  He  insistSy  with  entire 
oonclusiyeness,  upon  the  action  of  many  eimemrremt  canaes,  in 
its  production ;  and  he  opposes,  with  equal  success,  the  doctrinss 
of  systematists  and  exclusiyes.  Contagion,  war,  £Ean]n%  want  of 
employm«[it,#per8onal  and  local  uncleanliness,  unyentilmted  and 
crowded  dwellings,  are  the  chief  amongst  these  concurrent  causes 
— acting,  in  some  instances  singly,  but  more  generally  together. 
A  Succinct  Aceount  of  the  dmiagiauM  Fever  of  thii  (humtrn^ 
etc.j  by  Thomas  Batenum^  M*  2>.,  F.  L,  3.y  etc.  Landan^  1818. 
This  is  another  of  the  many  yaluable  essays  growing  out  of  the 
great  epidemic  of  1817, 1818,  and  1819.  Dr.  Bateman  was  a 
good  observer,  in  the  Kritish  sense  of  that  term,  and  a  sound 
practitioner.  The  value  of  his  book  is  greatly  impaired  by  the 
absence  of  aU  distinction  between  the  typhoid  and  typhus  forms 
of  continued  fever — ^both  of  which,  but  principally  the  former,  it 
is  very  evident,  were  present  at  the  period  of  which  he  writes. 
He  is  over  positive  in  his  conclusion,  that  epidemic  fevers  always 
depend  upon  scanty  and  poor  food.  He  insists  stnmgly  upon 
the  essential  identity  of  all  forms  of  continued  fever.  He  speaks 
particularly  of  the  connection  between  trouble907ne  diarrhcea  and 
protracted  cases  of  the  disease — clearly  enough  cases  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  three  autopsies,  he  found  ulceration  of  the  small  intes- 
tines; and  asks  if  they  might  not  have  been  produced  after  death 
by  putrefaction,  or  by  the  action  of  the  acrid  contents  of  the 
bowels !  He  insists  strongly  on  the  advantages  of  the  oooling 
and  antiphlogistic,  treatment,  and  dislikes  antimony  and  opium. 
The  last  chapter  is  upon  the  subject  of  contagion.  Its  principal 
objects  are  to  show  that  the  fever  is  less  contagious  than  had 
been  generally  supposed;  that  the  poison  extends  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  sick;  that  dilution  with  fresh  air  renders  it 
harmless;  and  that  muriatic  acid  fumigation  acts  to  the  same 
end. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Contagious  Fever,  By 
Robert  Jackson^  M.  D.  Londonj  1819.  This  work  on  typhus  is 
by  the  famous  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  fevers  of  the  West 
Indies.    It  is  mostly  made  up  of  short  and  very  loose  accounts 
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of  typhua  fever,  as  it  occnrred  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  varioua  portions  of 
the  British  army  and  navy.     It  is  of  small  value. 

J^ractical  Observations  on  the  Treatment,  Pathology,  and  Pre- 
vention of  Typhus  Fever.  By  Edward  Percival.  Bath,  1819. 
This  little  monograph  was  written  by  Dr.  Percival  after  his 
removal  from  Dublin  to  Batb.  His  description  of  typhus  is 
pretty  full  and  pretty  good.  Some  of  his  conclusions  are  loose 
and  haaty;  those,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  connection  of 
certain  forma  and  modifications  of  fever  with  season  and  weather. 
He  says  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  humoral  rather  than  the  nervous 
pathology  of  fever.  The  book  ia  vitiated  throughout  by  a  spu- 
rious S  priori  philosophy.  Dr.  Percival  concludes  with  that 
Btereotyped  motto  of  medical  books — '*  Opinionum  commenta 
delet  dies,  nature  judicia  confirmat." 

A  History  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  whiek  prevailed  in  Bristol 
during  the  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  etc.  By  J.  G.  Prichard, 
M.  D.  London,  1830.  This  is  another  of  the  many  local  his- 
tories which  were  written  by  British  practitioners  of  the  last  great 
epidemic.  The  author's  description  of  the  fever  is  sketchy  and 
imperfect.  He  considers  it  entirely  settled  that  typhus  often 
originates  spontancDusly,  from  unknown  causes,  and  also  that 
it  is  frequently  communicated,  directly,  by  contagion.  He  takes 
strong  ground  for  the  old  doctrine  of  a  pestilential  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  favoring  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases 
during  certain  periods  of  time.  "  For  explaining  such  pbe- 
-  nomena,"  ho  says,  "it  is  not  sufficient  to  trace  an  infected  ship 
to  a  particular  spot,  or  to  smell  out  a  bog  on  a  piece  of  marshy 
ground  near  some  particular  town." 

Dr.  Priebard's  style  is  excellent,  clear,  strong,  correct,  and 
always  to  the  point. 

Be  l'identit4  du  Typhm  et  de  la  Fievre  Typholde.  Par  C.  E. 
S.  GauUier  de  Oavhry.  Paris,  1844.  I'vol.  pp.  496.  The 
Jd^tity  of  Typhus  and  of  Typhoid  Fever.  By  C.  E.  S.  draultter 
de  Qlauhry. 

The  French  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  proposed,  in  1835, 

as  the  subject  of  one  of  its  annual  prizes,  to  be  awarded  in  1837, 

"  The  analogies  and  the  differences  between  typhus  and  typhoid 

I  fever."    Instead  of  the  prize  thus  offered,  two  prizes  of  encourage- 

,  ment  were  given  by  the  Academy,  the  first  to  the  work  above 
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named,  in  which  the  identity  of  the  typhoid  fever  of  modem 
French  writers  and  the  typhus  of  camps  and  jails  is  maintained, 
and  the  second  to  M.  Montault,  for  an  Essay  advocating  the 
opposite  doctrine.  Both  essays  were  ordered  to  be  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy.  This  work  of  M.  de  Glaubry  is 
the  second  edition  of  his  prize  memoir,  enlarged  and  completed. 

My  own  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter  was  very  briefly  but 
explicitly  expressed  in  the  first  edition  of  my  work.  I  do  not  see 
any  occasion  to  change  it.  M.  de  Clanbry  has  collected  from 
yarions  sources,  histories,  more  or  less  complete,  of  fevers  prevail- 
ing in  camps,  barracks,  and  prisons,  in  different  localities  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  mostly  between  the  years  1804  and  1815. 
In  many  instances,  these  fevers  correspond  very  exactly  to  ty- 
phoid fever;  in  others,  they  correspond  to  typhus.  M*  de 
Glaubry  insists  upon  the  general  presence,  in  these  fevers  of  the 
continent,  called  typhus,  of  diarrhoeaj  and  tympanitic  (tbdamenj 
and  in  the  existence  also  of  intestinal  ulceration.  It  is  very 
important  to  remember,  that,  in  this  discussion,  he  expressly  sets 
aside  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  separate  disease— the 
British  typhus— characterized  by  the  general  absence  of  diarrhcea 
and  of  intestinal  lesions.  Louis  is  often  quoted  as  authority  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  identity  between  the  camp  and  jail  fevers  of 
the  continent,  and  typhoid  fever,  and  rightly  enough ;  but  he  has 
repeatedly  and  explicitly  declared  his  belief  that  the  British 
typhus,  occurring  with  nearly  the  same  frequency,  at  different 
periods  of  life,  rarely  attended  with  any  prominent  abdominal 
symptoms,  and  not  characterized  by  any  intestinal  lesion,  is  fun- 
damentally and  essentially  unlike  the  typhoid  fever  of  his  own 
researches. 

Natural  History^  Pathology ^  and  Treatment  of  the  Epidemic 
Fever ^  at  present  prevailing  in  Edinburgh  and  other  towns.  By 
John  Rose  Cormack,  M.  D.  London^  1843.  There  prevailed  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1843,  a  form  of  fever, 
differing,  in  many  respects,  from  the  common  typhus  of  the 
country,  and  resembling,  in  some  respects,  the  yellow  fever  of 
hot  climates — particularly  in  the  presence  of  yellowness  of  the 
skin,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  black  vomit,  and  hemorrhages.  The 
whole  character  of  the  epidemic  seems  to  me  to  be  so  questionable 
and  anomalous  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  to  assign  it  its  true 
position.     Certainly,  it  was  not  the  genuine  yellow  fever,  and 
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many  of  the  features  of  true  typhus  were  wanting.     This  I  sup- 
pose was  the  new  Relapiing  Fever  of  British  writers. 

The  article  on  Fever,  in  the  Library  of  Practical  Medicine^  is 
by  Dr.  Ohristison,  of  Edinburgh.  He  patriotically  adheres  to  the 
old  Gullenian  division  of  fever  into  Synocha,  Synochus,  and  Ty- 
phus. Dr.  Ohristison  makes  the  common  mistake  of  attributing 
to  Louis  the  opinion  that  the  lesion  of  the  intestine  in  typhoid 
fever  is  the  pathological  cause  of  the  disease.  The  article  has 
little  or  no  value  for  Americans,  for  the  simple  reasons,  that 
tjfphus  fever  J  without  lesion  of  the  intestines,  is  a  form  of  dis- 
ease rarely  met  with  in  :this  country,  except  amongst  emigrants 
recently  arrived  from  Europe;  and  that  no  clear  and  well-defined 
difference  is  recognized  between  this  and  the  form  of  continued 
fever  generally  prevalent  here. 

The  Article  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  is  by  Dr. 
Tweedie.  He  recognizes  no  essential  difference  between  typhoid 
fever,  and  typhus.  The  paper  in  the  Cyclopedia^  on  Epidemic 
Q-Oitrie  Fever,  by  John  Cheyne,  is  to  us  much  more  interesting 
and  valuable.  The  disease  described  under  this  name  is  very 
dearly  true  typhoid  fever. 

The  more  or  less  systematic  treatises  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  South- 
wood  Smith,  and  Tweedie,  have  already  been  sufficiently  referred 
to*  Many  of  the  most  valuable  publications  upon  typhus  fever 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Hospital  Reports,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  Medical  Societies,  and  in  the  pages  of  Medical  Journals. 

The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Aesociation.  Vol. 
L  1848.  Report  of  the  Committee  cm,  Practical  Medicine.  The 
author  *of  this  well-written  Report  is  my  friend  and  colleague, 
in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dr.  Smith. 
More  than  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  and  methodical 
examination  of  the  question  of  the  identity  or  the  non-identity  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Smith  argues  with  earnestness 
and  ability  the  New  York  doctrine. 

^^ Report  on  the  Epidemic  Fever  in  Ireland,'  during  the 
years  1847  and  1848.  Dvhlin  Quarterly  Journal.  Vol.  VIL 
and  VIII . 

This  elaborate  Report  occupies  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of 
the  Dublin  Journal.  Its  general  plan  and  purpose  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  great  work  of  Barker  and  Cheyne.  The 
histories  of  the  epidemic  contained  in  it  are  so  general  in  their 
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terms  and  character  as  to  be  of  little  service  to  me  in  this  work. 
It  contains  abundant  evidence,  I  think,  that  the  epidemic  of 
1847-8  was  made  np  of  several  forms  of  fever.  In  relation  to 
this  matter,  I  make  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
Dr.  Seaton  Reid,  of  Belfast. 

^^  I  have  stated  above  that  the  epidemic  here  was  constituted 
by  the  prevalence  of  several  diseases,  and  I  now  add  that  in  the 
fever  portion  of  these  we  had  prevailing  several  separate  and 
distinct  species  of  fever.  Twelve  years'  connection  with  fever 
hospitals  has  convinced  me  that  a  very  serious  error  has  been 
committed  by  almost  all  the  most  recent  writers  of  monographs 
on  fever,  by  their  denying  the  existence,  both  in  this  countiy 
and  in  England,  of  more  than  one  species  of  that  disease.  This 
error  exists  in  the  works  of  Drs.  Southwood  Smith,  M'Gormac, 
Ormerod,  and  others,  and  will  be  found  pervading  almost  all  the 
communications  in  Barker  and  Cheyne's  report  of  the  e^udemic 
of  1816—1818. 

^^  The  consequence  of  this  error  has  been,  that  we  do  not  possess 
that  amount  of  precise  information  regarding  the  history,  the 
symptoms,  the  pathology,  and  the  relative  mortaHty  of  our 
several  species  of  fever,  as  their  frequent  prevalence  in  this 
country  would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  this  respect  the  American 
physicians  are  in  advance  of  us,  for  Drs.  Bartlett,  Jackson,  and 
others,  have  not  only  recognized  and  described  the  several  species 
of  fever  peculiar  to  America,  but  have  also  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference existing  between  our  maculated  typhus,  carried  into  their 
cities  by  our  emigrants,  and  their  own  typhoid  fever — the  species 
of  fever  so  minutely  described  by  Louis  in  Paris,  and  which  has 
been  so  often  confounded  with  our  maculated  typhus.*'^ 

^  Dob.  Med.  Jourik,,  in>L  yvL 
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CHAPTER    I. 

/ 

PRELIMINARY  MATTERS. 
ARTICLE  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Before  commencing  the  formal  description  of  the  disease 
which  is  to  constitnte  the  snbject  of  this  Third  Part  of  my  book, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  names  which  I  have 
placed  at  its  head.  The  disease  which  I  am  here  to  describe 
exhibits  itself  under  several  forms,  so  considerably  different  from 
each  other  as  to  have  received  different  appellations.  Still,  the 
disease  under  all  its  forms,  in  all  its  varieties  and  modifications, 
is  a  single^  individtml  disease;  as  clearly  so  as  typhoid  or  typhus 
fever  is.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  that  this  disease  should 
have  its  distinctive  appellation — a  name  by  which  it  may  be 
designated  and  known.  I  have  accordingly  adopted  the  term — 
not  a  new  one — Periodical  Fever ^  as  more  descriptive  and  appro- 
priate than  any  other,  and  entirely  unexceptionable.  Periodical 
Fever  is  the  integral,  individual,  nosological  disease ;  Intermit- 
tent Fever;  Bilious  Remittent  Fever;  and  Pernicious  Intermit- 
tent  or  Congestive  Fever^  are  the  three  principal  formSj  or  vari- 
eties, in  which  the  disease  shows  itself. 

I  have  felt  a  little  embarrassment  in  deciding  upon  the  best 
and  most  suitable  method  of  procedure,  in  describing  the  disease 
thus  designated  and  divided.     The  three  leading  varieties  have 
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many  elements  in  common ;  they  are  branches  springing  from 
the  same  root;  but  notwithstanding  this,  they  differ  in  some 
respects  so  widely  from  each  other  that  they  have  often  been 
regarded  as  specifically  distinct  and  separate  diseases,  and  in 
order  to  get  any  clear  and  adequate  conception  of  them  they 
must  be  separately  and  individually  described.  If  this  descrip- 
tion is  extended,  in  detail,  to  their  entire  natural  history,  it  will 
lead  us  into  a  great  deal  of  tedious  and  unnecessary  repetition; 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  convey  to  the  reader  anything 
like  a  complete  and  satisfactory  idea  of  them,  by  attempting  to 
carry  along  together  the  description  of  the  several  varieties — 
endeavoring  to  put  into  the  same  portrait  various  and  differing 
expressions.  Amidst  these  difficulties,  the  best  course  seems  to 
me  to  be  this — ^to  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  full  and  detailed 
description  of  one  of  the  forms  of  periodical  fever,  comprising  in 
this  description  all  the  phenomena  and  relations  that  are  common 
to  all  the  forms;  and  then  to  point  out  only  the  peculiarities  and 
characteristics  of  the  remaining  varieties.  Which  of  the  three 
principal  forms  of  periodical  fever  we  choose  for  this  moVe 
eliiborate  and  formal  description,  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
indifference ;  and  it  would  probably  strike  one,  at  first  sight,  that 
this  choice  would  naturally  fall  upon  intermittent  fever,  as  the 
simplest  and  least  complicated  of  these  forms — as  the  type- 
variety^  in  some  degree,  of  the  disease — and,  for  this  reason, 
better  adapted  than  the  others  to  exhibit  its  characteristic  features 
and  its  true  nature.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  this  view  is  not 
the  correct  one ;  and  that  our  purpose  will  be  much  more  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  giving  a  full  description,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  bilious  remittent  variety;  filling  up  and  completing 
the  picture,  subsequently,  by  introducing  the  lights  and  the 
shades  that  mark  the  other  forms.  The  principal  reason  for 
making  choice  of  this  variety,  for  this  purpose,  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  embraces  a  larger  number  of  the  phenomena  and 
relations  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  entire  disease 
than  either  of  the  other  varieties. 

The  sources  of  my  materials  for  the  history  of  periodical  fever 
will  be  indicated  as  I  go  along.  I  may  mention  here,  however, 
that  the  most  valuable  of  these  materials  are  derived  from  French 
and  American  observers.  The  British  Islands  are  not,  to  any 
great  extent,  the  seat  of  periodical  fever;  and  although  some 
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British  writers  have  left  us  excellent  general  descriptions  of  the 
disease,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  southern  and  tropical  colonies  of 
the  British  empire,  these  descriptions  are  less  elaborate  and  com- 
plete than  those  of  some  of  the  more  recent  French  and  Ameri- 
can physicians.  The  earlier  classic  authorities  upon  this  subject 
were  the  great  Italian  writers — Torti,  Baglivi,  Lancisi,  and  Ra- 
mazzini.  But  their  descriptions  are  generally  inaccessible  here, 
and  they  are  of  course  but  little  known ;  it  should  be  said  further, 
that  they  are  quite  deficient  in  pathological  details.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  modem  Italians  have  done  anything  in  this  depart- 
ment in  any  way  worthy  their  illustrious  predecessors.  Italian 
medicine,  like  Italian  art,  Italian  science,  Italian  poetry,  and 
Italian  character,  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  partakes  in 
the  general  lethargy  that  broods  over  that  beautiful  land. 

ARTICLE  II. 

KAHE8  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

There  are  not  many  diseases  with  so  few  synonymes  as  this 
Tariety  of  periodical  fever,  if  we  except  those  names  that  have 
been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  geographical  relations.  Thus, 
in  common  with  the  other  grave  forms  of  periodical  fever,  it  has 
been  called  Walcheren  fever,  Hungarian  fever,  African  fever, 
and  so  on ;  in  India,  it  is  frequently  called  jungle  or  hill  fever. 
It  should  be  added  that  it  has  frequently  been  confounded,  espe- 
cially by  British  writers,  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  designated 
by  some  of  the  many  names  which  have  been  applied  to  the  latter 
disease.  Its  most  common  names  are  these — Hemittent  Fever; 
Bilious  Fever;  and  Bilious  Bemittent  Fever. 
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SYMPTOMS. 
ARTICLE  I. 

MODS  OF  ACCESS. 

The  onset  of  remittent  fever  is  almost  always  abrupt,  formal, 
and  well  marked.  This  onset,  according  to  many  observers,  is 
not  usually  preceded  by  any  precursory  symptoms ;  according  to 
others  it  is,  if  not  generally,  at  least  in  many  instances,  ushered 
in  by  such  symptoms.  Dr.  William  Currie  says  that  the  fever 
makes  its  attack,  after  the  existence  for  a  day  or  two  and  some- 
times much  longer  of  a  disagreeable  sense  of  languor  and  de- 
bility.* Dr.  Boling,  in  his  excellent  paper  on  the  remittent  fever 
of  Southern  Alabama,  says  that,  although  the  attack  sometimes 
takes  place  without  any  premonitory  symptoms  whatever,  it  is 
most  frequently  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  slight  headache, 
want  of  appetite,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  in  the  morning,  pains 
in  the  joints,  and  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort  and  uneasiness.' 
Dr.  Dunlavy,  in  a  paper  on  the  bilious  fever  aff  it  prevailed  in 
the  town  of  Hamilton  and  in  its  vicinity,  in  Ohio,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1824,  remarks  that,  in  some  cases, 
patients  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  sickness  of  the  stomach, 
occasional  vomiting,  and  bitter  taste,  for  several  days  previous  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  chill.  If  examined  at  this  time,  their  tongues 
were  found  more  or  less  furred,  with  some  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  he  met  with  many  persons 
having  a  furred  tongue,  who  were  not  aware  of  any  indisposition ; 
and  he  adds  that  this  symptom  foreboded  an  attack  of  fever, 
which  very  certainly  sooner  or  later  occurred,  unless  prevented 

>  Obs.  on  Causes  and  Cure  of  Remitting  Fevers,  p.  45. 
*  AnL  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1846. 
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by  a  timely  use  of  evacuant  medicines.^  Senac  says:  ^^The 
access  of  the  chilly  fit  is  usually  preceded  by  various  pheno* 
mena.  These  are,  a  general  lassitude  and  heaviness,  a  sense  of 
anxiety,  a  yawning  and  stretching,  a  paleness,  and  sometimes  a 
disposition  to  sleep."* 

ARTICLE  11. 

FEBRILE  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Chills.  The  formal  commencement  of  the  disease  is 
nearly  always  marked  by  a  distinct  rigor  or  chill.  This  varies 
in  severity  and  duration  in  different  cases :  sometimes  it  is  slight 
and  transient,  at  others  it  is  extremely  severe,  and  prolonged  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Senac  says :  ^^  The  chilly  fit  puts  on  a  variety 
of  forms ;  sometimes,  for  instance,  beginning  at  the  feet,  at  other 
times  about  the  scapulae,  and  again  in  the  back,  it  runs  through 
the  whole  body,  in  a  manner  resembling  small  streams  of  water 
poured  irregularly  in  every  direction."*  According  to  Dr.  Boling, 
the  initiatory  chill  is  generally  slight;  sometimes  it  is  a  well- 
marked  ague,  while  at  others  it  consists  merely  in  a  sensation  of 
coldness,  felt  especially  when  the  patient  turns  in  bed,  or  in  any 
way  disturbs  his  covering.^  In  some  cases,  there  is  only  a  single 
chill ;  in  others,  the  chill  is  repeated,  usually  with  diminishing 
severity,  once,  twice,  three  times  or  more  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Boling  says :  '^  Where  the  attack  is  purely  remit- 
t^it  from  the  beginning,  a  second  well-marked  ague  hardly  ever 
oecnrs ;  though  in  all  cases  whether  the  first  exacerbation  was 
ushered  in  by  an  ague,  or  merely  by  slight  rigors,  a  recurrence  of 
the  latter  in  a  very  slight  degree  frequently  precedes  the  second 
and  third,  and  occasionally,  even  the  fourth  and  fifth  exacer- 
bations. Where  the  fever  is  of  the  double  tertian  type,  the  first 
and  third  perhaps  the  fifth  exacerbation  may  be  ushered  in  by 
tolerably  distinct  agues,  while  the  second  and  fourth  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  but  the  very  slightest  sensation  of  coldness  if  any."' 
Dr.  Stewardson  says :  "  The  recurrence  of  the  chill  was  subject 
to  great  diversity :  either  there  were  none  after  the  first,  or  they 

1  West  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  toL  i.  p.  142. 

*  CaldweU'8  Senao,  p.  24.  *  GaldweU's  Senao,  p.  24. 

*  Am.  Joura.  Med.  ScL,  April,  1846.  •  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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recurred  at  intervals,  most  commonly  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  for  the  first  few  days,  and  then  disappeared  altogether,  or 
again  reappeared  towards  the  conclusion,  or  during  conyalesoenee; 
or,  finally,  showed  themselves  at  various  intervals  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease/  Dr.  William  Currie  says  :  **  After 
the  second  paroxysm,  and  sometimes  after  the  first,  the  fever  is 
seldom  preceded  by  a  cold  stage.'** 

'  Sec.  n. — RemissionSj  or  Type,  y  This  disease  is  so  uniformly 
and  so  strongly  marked  by  a  repetition  or  recurrence  of  certun 
symptoms  and  states  of  the  system,  more  or  less  regularly  j)eriodi- 
cal,  that  one  of  its  qualifying  terms  has  been  derived  frcmi  this 
circumstance.  At  certain  periods  of  the  day,  there  is  an  augmen- 
tation in  the  intensity  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease^  sometimes  preceded  and  at  other  times  not  preceded  by 
the  chill.  This  increase  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  paroxysm  of  the  fever,  or  its  exacerba* 
tion.  Following  this  period,  and  between  it  and  the  next,  there 
is  a  general  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  morbid  processes  and 
their  manifestations,  constituting  what  is  called  the  period  of 
remiisian.  When  these  paroxysms  and  remissions  occur,  each 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  type  of  the  fever  is  said  to  be  quo- 
tidian;  when  they  occur  once  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  type  is 
called  tertian;  when  once  in  seventy-two  hours,  it  is  called 
quartan,  and  so  on.  The  most  common  type  is  the  quotidian,  or 
more  strictly,  perhaps,  what  has  been  called  the  double  tertian. 
In  this  form,  there  are  a  paroxysm  and  a  remission  during  each 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  paroxysm  of  one  day  differs  in  severity 
or  in  some  circumstances  from  that  of  the  preceding  and  of  the 
following  day,  and  agrees  with  that  of  the  third  day.  The  parox- 
ysms of  the  alternate  days  correspond  to  each  other.  Besides 
these,  the  most  common,  there  are  occasionally  other  varieties  of 
type.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  in  the  tertian  form,  there  are  three 
paroxysms  and  three  remissions,  instead  of  one  or  two  during 
each  pt^riod.  This  is  the  semi-tertian  of  some  writers  ;  it  is  the 
triple  tertian  of  Cleghorn.  The  other  varieties  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  enumerate.     The  term  true  has  been  applied  to  those 

*  AnL  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1842.  *  Currie  on  Rem.  Ferers,  p.  46. 
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forms  of  the  disease  in  which  the  duration  of  the  paroxysm  does 
not  exceed  twelve  hours ;  when  this  is  considerably  protracted, 
the  fever  is  called  spurious;  and  suiintranty  when  the  paroxysms 
nearly  run  into  each  other. 

It  is  alleged  by  most  observers,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
paroxysm  occurs  much  more  frequently  at  certain  periods  of  the 
day  than  at  others.  Dr.  William  Gurrie,  for  instance,  says  the 
first  attack  of  the  fever  is  usually  between  eight  and  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.^  Dr.  Clisghom,  in  his  admirable  little 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca,  makes  the  following  remarks 
upon  this  point  in  the  history  of  remittent  fevers.  ^^Some 
double  tertians  begin  in  this  manner:  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
for  example,  a  slight  fit  comes  on,  and  goes  ofi*  early  next  morn- 
ing; but  on  Tuesday,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  more 
severe  paroxysm  begins,  and  continues  till  night.  Then  there 
is  an  interval  to  Wednesday  evening,  when  a  slight  fit  commences 
a  new  period  of  the  fever,  which  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first.  In  most  double  tertians,  the  patient  has  a  fit  every 
day  of  the  disease ;  the  severe  one  commonly  appearing  at  noon 
on  the  odd  days,  the  slight  one  towards  evening,  on  the  even 
days."'  Dr.  James  C.  Finley,  in  a  paper  on  the  Autumnal 
Fever  of  Georgia,  says,  that  "  the  type  is  uniformly  double  ter- 
tiui,  the  paroxysms  recurring  with  the  greatest  regularity;  one 
iwoxysm  commencing  in  the  morning,  and  manifesting  a  dispo- 
sition to  terminate  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day ;  the  other 
commencing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  and  continu- 
ing through  the  greater  part  of  the  night."  Dr.  Finley  says, 
further,  that  '^  there  is  a  very  marked  difierence  in  the  character 
of  these  two  paroxysms ;  that  which  conmiences  in  the  morning 
being  always  more  violent  and  dangerous  than  that  which  comes 
on  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day."^  Dr.  Boling  thinks  that 
the  period  of  attack  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  time  of  the 
patient's  exposure  to^^he  exciting  cause,  but  he  says  distinctly 
that,  in  fevers  of  th^^f«^uble  tertian  type,  the  exacerbations  will, 
in  a  large  majority^^tjg^es,  be  found  to  occur  alternately  in  the 
fore  and  after  part^^the  day.^  It  has  often  been  alleged 
that  the  usual  period  ofSSsjcgss  varied  with  the  different  types  of 

>  Cimie  on  Bern.  Foyer,  p.  45.  ^     *  Cleghom  on-Dls.  of  Minorca,  p.  90. 
*  West  JouiiL  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci.|.  vol.  iii.  p.  175. 
4  Amer.  Joom.  Me^ScL,  April,  1846. 
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the  disease,  occurring  early  in  the  morning  in  the  quotidian  type, 
between  ten  o'iclock  and  noon  in  the  tertian,  and  between  three 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  quartan.  In  relation  to 
this  subject,  M.  Maillot  has  published  the  following  curious  and 
interesting  table.  I  omit  his  distribution  of  the  cases  according 
to  the  month  in  which  they  occurred.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in 
the  two  principal  types,  two-thirds  of  the  cases  have  their  access 
between  midnight  and  noon;  that  the  maximum  hour  is  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  the  minimum  period  from  nine  P.  M.  to  mid- 
night. M.  Maillot  did  not  find  that  the  period  of  access  was  in 
any  appreciable  degree  influenced  by  the  season,  or  the  tempertr 
ture  of  the  weather. 


Table  showing  the  hours  of  access  in  periodical  fever. 

QUOTIDIAN  TYPE. 

From  Midnight  to  Noon, 

Hour,  1284567        8        9      10    11         12  ToUL 

No.  of  CMes,  12    15    17    18    81    51    82    118    168    289    187    206    1069 

From  Noon  to  Midnight. 


1      2 

70  118 

8 

63 

4      5      6      7        8 
58    54    47     19      22 

TERTIAN  TYPE. 

9 

8 

10 
21 

11 
10 

12  Total 
8    498 

Hour,                1      2 
No.  of  cases,  12      5 

8 

12 

From  Midnight  to  Noon, 

4      5      6      7        8 
80    22     88    68      68 

9 

86 

10 

87 

11 
72 

12  TottL 
55    550 

From  Noon  to  Midnight. 

1284^67        8 
83    89    28    27     11     11       9      10 


(( 


10 
8 


11 

4 


12  Total- 
8    180 


Hour,  1 

No.  of  cases,     2 


1 

it 


«i 


3 


8 


3 
4 


QUARTAN  TYPE. 
From  Midnight  to  Noon. 

4      5       6       7        8 
1       2      *'      *'        ** 

From  Noon  to  Midnight. 

4      5      6      7        8 
12      11 


it 


9 


9 

(4 


10 


10 


«» 


11 

8 


11 
1 


12  Total 
5      18 


12  Total 
•*      18 


No  distinction  is  made  in  the  above  table  between  the  different 
forms  of  periodical  fever,  and  the  double  tertian  is  not  recognised 
as  a  distinct  type.* 


>  Traits  des  Fieyres  Intermittentes,     Par  F.  C.  MaUlot,  p.  414« 
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In  regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  leading  types,  I  find 
the  following  positiye  and  valuable  statement  in  the  excellent 
work  of  Maillot.  His  remarks  apply,  without  discrimination,  to 
the  three  great  forms  of  periodical  fever,  intermittent,  remittent, 
and  congestive.  At  Bona,  in  Africa,  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases,  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-two 
were  quotidian,  seven  hundred  and  thirty  were  tertian,  and  twenty- 
six  were  quartan  in  their  type ;  at  Algiers,  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-six  cases,  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  quoti- 
dian, one  hundred  and  seventy-one  tertian,  and  six  quartan.  In 
France,  according  to  M.  Nepple,  of  three  hundred  and  eighty* 
six  cases,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  were  quotidian,,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  tertian,  and  fifty-nine,  quartan.  Thus,  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  cases,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  were  quotidian,  eleven  hundred 
and  sixteen  were  tertian,  and  ninety<^ne  were  quartan  in  their 
type.  M.  Maillot  makes  no  distinction  between  the  simple 
quotidian  and  the  double  tertian  type.' 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  a  weekly 
revolution  in  the  phenomena  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Forry  says : 
^'  That  intermittent  fever  has  a  tendency  to  a  septenary  revolu- 
tion, is  a  fact  that  was  frequently  verified  in  Florida,  under  the 
writer's  observation;  and  that  too  in  a  manner  so  unequivocal, 
that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  common  soldier.  At  these 
fept^iary  periods,  either  after  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  or  twenty- 
finst  paroxysm,  the  disease  has  a  disposition  to  terminate  spon- 
taoMusly."' 

Sso.  m. — State  of  Surface.  The  condition  of  the  skin,  like 
most  of  the  other  symptomatic  phenomena  of  bilious  fever,  varies 
very  much  with  the  several  stages  and  periods  of  the  disease. 
Ck^hom  says,  that  the  cold  fit  is  generally  followed  by  an  intense 
heat  over  the  whole  body,  which  raises  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer to  the  103d  or  the  104th  degree.'  According  to  Dr. 
Stewardson,  the  heat  of  the  skin,  during  the  exacerbations,  though 
often  great,  is  not  often  pungent.^  Dr.  Boling  seems  to  have 
studied  this  matter  more  thoroughly  and  minutely  than  any  other 

t  Tnut6  des  Fidrres  IziteniiiUeiites.    Par  F.  C.  Maillot,  p.  9. 

*  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct  1841. 

*  Dis.  of  Minorca,  p.  94.  «  Amer.  Jonm.  M6d.  Sci.,  April,  1842. 
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observer,  and  X  accordingly  avail  myself  of  his  full  desQription. 
'^  In  the  forming  stage  of  the  first  exacerbation,  the  extremities 
generally  feel  cool  or  cold  to  another  person,  thongh  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  even  when  the  complaints  of  soffering  from  cold 
are  loudest  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  temperature  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  even  at  this  time  will  generally  be  found 
somewhat  above  the  healthy  standard,  and  that  of  the  head  con- 
siderably so.  Soon,  however,  the  general  temperature  increases, 
and  the  whole  surface  becomes  hot,  and  a  vivid  flush  makes  its 
appearance,  not  only  on  the  face,  but  occasionally  over  the  whole 
body,  in  patients  at  all  plethoric,  or  of  a  sanguine  temperam^t 
This  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  dependent  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  type  the  fever  is  about  to  assume;  for  it 
will  be  shorter  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  quotidian  than  of  a  tertian, 
when  the  heat  and  redness  of  the  surface  decline,  and  a  perspi- 
ration appears,  in  the  form  at  first  of  the  slightest  moisture  be- 
tween the  under  jaw  and  neck,  gradually  becoming  general  and 
free.  In  the  succeeding  paroxysms,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  still 
about  the  same ;  but  if  the  case  be  at  all  protracted,  there  is  after 
a  certain  period  a  tendency  to  coolness  in  the  extremities,  even 
during  the  height  of  the  exacerbations;  but  unlike  the  coolness 
attending  the  early  rigors,  the  patient  is  unaware  of  it,  and  is 
much  distressed  with  a  sensation  of  burning  heat.  This  coolness 
of  the  extremities  gradually  increases  with  each  succeeding  exa- 
cerbation, after  it  has  once  appeared,  and  in  cases  far  advanced 
towards  a  fatal  termination  frequently  extends  nearly  to  the 
shoulders  and  groins,  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  chest 
being  most  intensely  hot  at  the  same  time.  The  perspiration 
attending  the  remissions  becomes  less  and  less  in  each,  and  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  an  aggravated  case  is  replaced  by  a 
clammy  exudation  from  the  cold  extremities,  while  the  body  is 
dry  and  parched.  The  vivid  flush  of  the  surface  is  much  less 
apparent  with  each  succeeding  exacerbation,  and  in  its  place  a 
very  slight  shade  of  a  purple  or  livid  tint  makes  its  appearance 
— ^more  obvious  in  the  face  than  elsewhere.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  skin  becomes  yellow :  the  shade,  scarcely  perceptible 
at  first,  gradually  deepening  over  the  whole  ,body,  but  not 
commencing  and  proceeding  from  any  particular  point,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  by  Lempriere,  Bancroft,  Mosely,  and  others,  in  the 
yellow  fever.     It  is,  however,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  most  fre- 
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qnently  first  noticed  in  the  conjunctiva.  Petechise  and  yibices  are 
never  seen,  though  sudamina  are  occasionally  observed  in  pro- 
tracted cases.  They  generally  appear  only  about  the  neck  and 
breast,  and  are  much  more  common  vrith  children  than  with 
adults/'^  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Boling's  remarks 
have  reference  especially  to  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease. 

Sso.  rV. — Heart  and  Puhe.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accele- 
rated during  the  febrile  paroxysms,  rising  frequently  to  120  or 
130  in  the  minute,  and  falling  nearly  to  its  natural  standard  in  the 
intervals.  Of  eleven  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Grerhard,  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  in  1834,  and  all  terminating  in  recovery,  the 
pulse  was  over  100  in  only  two.  It  is  very  rarely  that  it  has  the 
hard  tense  feel  of  the  open  inflammatory  pulse.  Sometimes  it  is 
moderately  hard  and  strong,  or  jerky ;  but  more  commonly  it  is 
rather  soft  and  feeble.  Towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases,  the 
pulse  usually  becomes  excessively  r^^pid,  ^'  becoming  smaller  and 
thready,  and  at  length  imperceptible."'  Dr.  Boling  remarks,  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  laboring  and  strong,  its  sounds  louder 
than  natural,  and  its  impulse  more  forcible.  / 

ARTICLE  III. 

TflORACIO  SYMPTOMS. 

Very  few  writers  upon  remittent  fever  make  any  formal  mention 
of  symptoms  connected  with  the  respiratory  organs ;  and  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  thoracic  complications  are  rare  and  accidental. 
Bronchitis,  sometimes  with  mucous  rattle,  but  oftener  without  it, 
occurred  in  twelve  of  Dr.  Swett's  thirty-four  cases  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  pneumonia  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  two  in- 
stances. Dr.  Stewardson  speaks  of  the  general  infrequency  of 
this  class  of  symptoms;  and  Dr.  Boling  merely  mentions  the 
moderate  acceleration  of  the  breathing  usually  accompanying 
febrile  excitement. 

>  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1S46. 

•  Dr.  Swett,  in  his  account  of  fhirty-four  cases  treated  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, in  1844,  says  that,  daring  the  paroxysm,  the  pulse  usually  ranged  from  106 
to  112,  falling  in  the  intervals  to  96  or  100. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CERE6R0-SPINAL,  OR  NERVOUS  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Headache;  Pains  in  the  Back  and  Limbs.  Pain  in 
the  head,  back,  and  limbs  is  one  of  the  most  constant,  and  in 
many  cases  one  of  the  most  distressing  accompaniments  of  this 
disease.  Cleghom  says  he  has  sometimes  known  this  pain  so 
intolerable,  and  accompanied  with  such  inexpressible  anxiety, 
that  persons  of  the  soundest  judgment  and  morality  have  been 
tempted  to  destroy  themselves  to  get  rid  of  it.*  Dr.  Stewardson 
found  headache  present  in  all  but  one  of  sixteen  cases,  terminating 
in  recovery.  It  generally  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fever,  was  most  severe  during  the  exacerbations,  and  conmionly 
declined  after  the  middle  period  of  the  disease,  at  least  during 
those  hours  of  the  day  when  the  patients  were  visited.*  Dr.  Boling 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  symptom  as  it  shows  itself  in 
severe  cases.  "As  the  febrile  excitement  is  developed  in  the  first 
exacerbation,  pain  in  the  head  becomes  violent  and  distressing, 
and  is  of  a  throbbing  character.  It  is  generally  in  the  forehead, 
just  above  the  frontal  sinuses,  but  is  also  occasionally  felt  in  thd 
occipital  region.  During  the  earlier  remissions  it  either  abates 
or  entirely  subsides,  but  later  is  very  distressing  during  the  remis- 
sions. At  this  period,  too,  it  loses  its  throbbing,  pulsating  cha- 
racter, and  is  fixed  and  steady.*'* 

Sec.  II. — Mind,  Decided  delirium  is  not  a  common  symptom, 
at  least  in  mild  cases,  and  in  those  of  moderate  severity.  There 
was  slight  delirium  in  only  one  case  of  eleven,  terminating  in 
recovery,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  1834.  Of  fifteen 
cases,  also  terminating  favorably,  in  the  same  institution,  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Stewardson,  delirium  was  noticed  in  only  two.  In 
one  it  was  slight ;  in  the  other  violent,  and  in  both  confined  to 
the  exacerbations.  Of  Dr.  Swett*s  thirty-four  cases,  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  there  was  delirium  in  five.  Dr.  Boling's  account 
of  this  symptom,  as  of  many  of  the  others,  is  more  particular  and 
minute.     It  is  important  to  remember  that  he  is  speaking  only  of 

»  Dis.  of  Minorca,  p.  182.  *  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  April,  1S42. 

»  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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graye  cases,  although  always  of  the  simple  and  not  the  malignant 
or  congestive  form  of  the  disease.  ^'  Where  the  febrile  excitement 
runs  high,"  he  says,  "slight  temporary  delirium  occurs,  even 
during  the  first  exacerbation.  It  is  most  frequently  associated 
with  a  drowsy  stupor,  during  the  partial  waking  from  which  it  is 
manifested,  and  passes  away  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  sufiSciently 
roused  to  bestow  his  attention.  This  delirium,  like  the  dry  tongue 
in  the  first  exacerbation,  may  be  present  in  cases  of  but  moderate 
severity,  and  under  the  use  of  a  gentle  cathartic,  a  small  bleeding, 
or  the  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  disappear,  not  to 
return  again  in  the  succeeding  exacerbations,  although  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease  may  not  be  subdued ;  and,  indeed,  in  cases 
in  which  the  symptoms  generally  are  on  the  increase  as  regards 
severity,  it  may  remain  absent  during  several  exacerbations,  and 
then  again  appear,  or  may  not  return  again  at  all,  should  the 
patient  recover;  or,  should  he  die,  but  in  the  last  exacerbation. 
With  the  exception  of  this  temporary  delirium  just  spoken  of,  a 
patient  is  apt  to  pass  through  several  exacerbations  without  any 
intellectual  aberration.  It  generally  occurs  earlier  in  sanguine, 
plethoric  subjects,  and  in  such  is  less  indicative  of  danger.  Once 
fairly  established,  with  the  exceptions  above  noted,  like  all  the 
other  phenomena  of  the  disease,  while  the  other  symptoms  are  on 
tiie  increase,  this  one  is  also  progressive,  and  becomes  worse  and 
worse  with  every  exacerbation.  During  the  remissions,  at  least 
the  earlier  ones,  the  delirium  disappears,  and  even  in  the  later 
ones  generally  abates  considerably  in  violence,  though  but  shortly 
before  a  fatal  termination.  An  amendment  once  commenced,  in 
a  case  where  the  delirium  disappears  during  the  remission,  this 
symptom  scarcely  ever  returns,  however  slow  the  progress  of  the 
cure ;  but  where  the  delirium  remains  during  the  remission,  it 
may  continue  even  after  a  decided  amendment  has  taken  place, 
abating  more  or  less  every  day  till  its  complete  disappearance, 
which  always  takes  place  during  the  hour  of  remission.  The 
delirium  is  scarcely  ever  so  violent,  except  in  a  few  malignant 
cases  that  run  through  their  course  very  rapidly,  as  to  require  any 
restraint  of  the  patient.  In  a  very  few  protracted  cases  only  does 
it  assume  that  character  called  low  and  muttering,  and  is  seldom 
if  ever  attended  with  picking  the  bedclothes,  or  subsultus  ten- 
dinum^  though  occasionally  the  hands  are  extended  in  sleep,  as  if 
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Sbc.  II. — Appetite  and  Thirst  The  testimony  of  obserrew 
is  very  uniform  in  regard  to  the  entire  absence  of  appetite  for 
food.  Dr.  Boling  says:  "From  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  disease,  the  disgust 
for  food  is  almost  insurmountable.  It  is  only  during  one  or  two 
of  the  earlier  and  more  complete  remissions  that  a  patient  can  be 
induced  to  swallow  any  kind  of  nourishment,  and  that  only  at  the 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  not  from  any  desire  of  his  own. 
Towards  the  close  of  a  case  that  is  taking  a  favorable  turn,  and 
before  the  establishment  of  complete  convalescence,  he  will  swal- 
low a  few*  spoonfuls  of  light  broth,  or  something  of  that  charac- 
ter ;  and  even  then  not  to  gratify  any  desire  of  his  appetite,  but 
from  a  persuasion  that  nourishment  is  necessary  for  him  in  his 
weak  state.  When  convalescence  is  completely  established,  the 
appetite  is  generally  craving,  and  the  strength  is  rapidly  restored. 
In  the  case  of  negroes,  the  disgust  for  food  is  a  much  less  promi- 
nent symptom.* 

The  thirst,  the  desire  being  for  cold  drinks,  is  most  excessive 
from  the  very  first  paroxysm,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  symptom 
of  the  disease  which  does  not  increase  with  the  repeating  exacer- 
bations, so  long  as  the  disease  may  be  considered  unchecked. 
But  although  the  thirst  in  the  first  exacerbation  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  so  great  as  to  leave  no  room  for  it  to  increase,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  remissions.  During  the  first  remission  the  thirst  abates 
somewhat,  but  this  abatement  is  less  and  less  with  each  one  that 
succeeds,  and  after  a  while,  even  during  the  period  of  remission, 
the  thirst  is  most  excessive,  and  large  draughts  will  be  rapidly 
and  in  quick  succession  swallowed,  although  with  the  confirmed 
assurance  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  must  be  returned.  Pure 
cold  water  is  the  drink  most  generally  preferred,  and  if  any  addi- 
tion is  at  all  desired,  it  is  always  something  sour,  such  as  vinegar, 
tartaric  acid,  or  lemon-juice.*  Dr.  Baldwin,  in  his  account  of  the 
bilious  remittent  fever  which  prevailed  in  Burke  County,  Georgia, 
in  1831,  says  that  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  an  intolerable 
thirst  were  universally  present.*     Bailly  says :     "  One  must  be 

'  This  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  nej^roes  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Gerhard  in  the 
epidemic  typhus  of  Philadelphia,  in  1836,  and  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  this 
work. 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  1846.  »  Ibid.,  Feb.  1832. 
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sick  at  Rome,  in  order  to  know  the  happiness  of  drinking  cold 
water."* 

Sec.  in. — Nausea  and  Vomiting.  These  symptoms  are 
amongst  the  most  constant  phenomena  of  the  disease.  Vomiting 
Torj  often  accompanies  the  first  rigor ;  and  in  most  cases  is  more 
pr  less  frequently  repeated,  especially  in  the  paroxysms,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  The  fluids  ejected  from  the 
stomach  are  usually  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  tinge,  varying  in 
shade  and  intensity  in  different  cases.  Dr.  Boling  says  that,  in 
grave  cases,  and  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  although 
the  efforts  to  vomit  become  more  incessant,  the  matter  vomited 
diminishes  in  quantity,  so  that  frequently,  in  hours  of  straining 
and  retching,  nothing  is  thrown  up  but  the  drinks  which  had 
recently  been  swallowed. 

Sec.  IV. — Epigastrium  and  Abdomen.  Another  symptom 
belonging  to  this  strongly  marked  group,  and  almost  invariably 
present,  is  pain  or  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  increased  by 
pressure.  There  is  also. some  degree  of  fulness,  or  a  sense  of 
fulness,  weight,  tension,  and  oppression,  extending  across  the 
hypochondria,  especially  on  the  left  side,  in  the  region  of  the 
spleen.  This  feeling  is  often  quite  distressing,  and  adds  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  patient.  The  epigastric  uneasiness  and 
oppression  are  often  relieved,  temporarily  at  least,  according  to 
Dr.  Boling,  by  the  act  of  vomiting.  True  tympanitic  distension 
of  the  abdomen  is  of  rare  occurence.^    Enlargement  of  the  spleen 

*  Traits  de«  FidTres  Intermittentes,  p.  187.  ' 

*  Dr.  Boling  has  an  obeeiration  somewhat  opposed  to  the  statement  which  I 
hATe  considered  myself  justified  in  making  in  relation  to  this  symptom.  *'  Some- 
times," he  says,.** in  cases  of  a  Tery  yiolent  character,  this  tympanitic  distension 
superrenes  early  in  the  disease  under  the  action  of  a  few  small  doses  of  purga- 
Hts  medicine,  and  accompantM  almott  always  a  spontaneovt  diarrhasay  which,  in  a 
ftw  easet,  makes  its  (qfpsaranee  early"  In  the  absence  of  any  distinct  and  con- 
olofllTe  information  upon  this  point,  one  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the 
cases  thus  marked  by  tympanites  and  qxmianeous  diarrhea  were  cases  of  typhoid 
feper,  A  preyious  remark  by  Dr.  Boling  justifies,  I  think,  the  suspicion  which  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest.  Towards  the  close  of  protracted  cases,  he  says,  there  is 
sometimes  an  obscure  sensatfon  of  pain  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  right  Uiac  fossa. 
At  any  rate,  and  be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  absence  of  this  symptom  is  expressly 
admitted  by  Dr.  Boling,  as  well  as  by  other  observers.  Dr.  Gerhard  found  it  in 
only  two  of  eleven  cases  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Dr.  Stewardson  says,  in 
the  history  of  his  cases,  that  flatulent  distension,  except  in  a  slight  degree,  was 
not  noticed  in  a  single  instance ;  and  Dr.  Swett  says  that  tympanites,  even  in  the 
cases  where  prostration  was  most  marked,  seldom  or  never  existed. 
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is  rendered  manifest  by  the  increased  and  extended  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  region  of  this  organ. 

Sec.  y. — Bowels.  The  bowels  are,  to  say  the  least,  generally 
free  from  any  considerable  degree  of  irritation,  so  far  as  this  is 
indicated  by  pain  or  diarrhoea.  Of  Dr.  Gerhard's  cases  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  there  was  diarrhoea  in  only  one  in  seven. 
Dr.  Stewardson,  in  his  accoimt  of  seventeen  cases,  which  wcgre 
treated  at  the  same  institution,  in  1838,  all  terminating  in  reco- 
very, says :  "  The  bowels  were  generally  costive,  the  purgative 
medicines  which  were  given  both  before  and  after  admission  rare- 
ly occasioning  hypercatharsis.  In  a  few  instances,  spontaneous 
purging  was  present  near  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
continued  for  a  few  days;  but  subsequently  the  bowels  were  either 
regular  or  costive,  imless  when  operated  on  by  medicine."*  Dr. 
Swett  remarks  that  diarrhoea  was  absent  in  almost  every  case, 
that  all  his  patients  required  purgatives  at  some  period  of  the 
disease,  and  that  they  usually  acted  freely  without  leaving  any 
symptoms  of  irritation  behind  them.  Dr.  Boling  thinks  that  this 
disposition  to  sluggishness  in  the  bowels  has  been  over-stated, 
and  that,  although  spontaneous  purging  may  be  rare,  there  is 
still  a  strong  tendency  to  diarrhoea — a  tendency  rendering  great 
caution  necessary  in  the  use  of  cathartics,  especially  after  the 
first  or  second  exacerbation.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  irri- 
tability of  the  bowels  may  be  greater  during  certain  periods,  and 
in  certain  localities,  than  in  others ;  and  it  is  very  important, 
furthermore,  to  remember  that  Dr.  Boling  expressly  excludes 
from  his  description  the  entire  class  of  mild  or  moderate  cases. 

The  character  of  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  seems  to  vary 
very  considerably  in  different  seasons,  and  in  different  localities ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  also,  during  the  different  periods  or  stages 
of  the  disease.  The  more  general,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cha- 
racteristic appearance  of  the  stools,  is  that  which  has  been  deno- 
minated bilious.  These  stools  vary  in  color,  from  different  shades 
of  yellow  and  green,  to  olive,  brown,  and  almost  black.  Some- 
times this  bilious  quality  of  the  discharges  is  entirely  wanting. 
In  the  fever  of  1831,  in  Dallas  County,  Alabama,  Dr.  Heustis 
found,  early  in  the  season,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  mostly 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1842. 
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of  a  light  clay-colored  complexion,  with  very  little  of  the  black, 
green,  or  bilious  discoloration  so  generally  present.  In  a  few  cases 
that  occurred  after  the  commencement  of  cool  weather,  the  stools 
were  highly  colored,  of  a  dark  green,  olive,  and  almost  black ; 
becoming  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint  of  a  lighter  hue,  be- 
tween an  olive  and  a  brown,  and  of  a  gelatinous,  sleek,  and  pily 
appearance,  but  not  peculiarly  offensive.*  Dr.  Swett  says:  "In 
many  the  secretion  of  bile,  as  marked  by  the  stools,  was  much 
increased  in  quantity  or  altered  in  its  color,  so  as  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  disease.  This  was  ob- 
served in  fifteen  or  about  one-half  the  cases;  while  it  was  also 
noticed  in  mant/j  even  of  the  worst  cases^  especially  among  those 
which  were  admitted  early  in  the  season^  that  no  apparent  demo- 
tion from  the  healthy  standard  took  place.' *^  Lumbrici  frequent- 
ly accompany  the  discharges,  especially  amongst  negroes  and 
children.^ 

Sec  VI. —  Urine.  Observers  are  not  agreed  amongst  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  Cleghorn  says:  "  The 
urine,  whether  made  in  the  time  of  the  paroxysm  or  interval,  is 
always  clear,  frothy,  and  of  a  deep  red  color,  without  any  sepa- 
ration."* Senac  lays  greater  stress  on  the  appearance  of  the  urine, 
as  characteristic  of  periodical  fever.  "  Masked  intermittents," 
he  says,  "may  be  no  less  certainly  detected,  as  was  formerly 
observed,  by  the  color  of  the  urine.  In  that  disease  the  urine  is 
very  often  lateritious  during  the  remission,  which  is  a  sign  almost 
infallible  that  the  disease  belongs  to  this  family.'*'  According  to 
Dr.  William  Currie,  the  urine  during  the  cold  stage  is  pale, 
copious,  and  crude ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hot  stage  is  established, 
and  during  its  height;,  it  becomes  high-colored ;  while  in  the  re- 
mission it  is  thick  and  cloudy,  and  sometimes  deposits  a  brick- 
colored  or  brownish  mucous  sediment.^  Dr.  Stewardson  says: 
''The  urine,  where  noted,  was  mostly  clear,  sometimes  straw- 
colored,  at  others  highly  colored,  reddish,  or  of  a  more  or  less 
deep  yellow,  approaching  to  orange.**^  Dr.  Swett  found  the 
urine  generally  natural  in  appearance,  and  without  sediment 

>  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  Feb.  1882.  >  Ibid.,  Jan.  1885. 

•  Boling  on  Rem.  FeTer.  <  Dis.  of  Minorca,  p.  188. 

•  CaldweU'8  Senao,  p.  122.  •  Currie  on  Bil.  FeT.,  p.  46. 
7  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1842. 
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throughout  the  disease.^  Dr.  Boling,  on  the  other  hand,  says: 
"The  secretion  of  urine  is  scant  and  highly  colored  and  muddy, 
during  the  exacerbation,  from  the  coloring  matter  floating  sus- 
pended in  it ;  and  sometimes  late  in  the  disease  is  of  a  deep  red- 
dish-brown, possessing  apparently  a  degree  of  consistency  greater 
than  natural,  and  is  passed  with  pain.  In  the  remissions  it  is 
more  copious  and  transparent,  but  throws  down  a  muddy  floc- 
culent  deposit  sometimes;  at  others  a  red,  pulverulent  matter."* 

I  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sol,  Jan.  1846.  >  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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CHAPTER  III, 

ANATOMICAL  LESIONS. 
ARTICLE   I. 

LESIONS  OV  THE  THORACIC  ORGANS. 

Sec.  I. — LungB.  The  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  air-tubes,  are  the  seat  of  no  constant  or  important 
lesion.  Congestion  of  the  former,  especially  in  their  posterior 
portions,  and  more  or  less  redness  of  the  latter,  are  found  ip  a 
certain  proportion  of  instances.  Two  of  Dr.  Swett's  cases  were 
complicated  with  pneumonia.  Baillj  mentions  the  lungs  in  only 
a  part  of  his  cases,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  where  he  does 
so,  calls  them  healthy.  Maillot  found  the  lungs  as  free  from  dis- 
ease as  after  death  from  any  acute  afifection. 

Sec.  n. — Heart ;  Blood.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
is  frequently  softened  and  flabby.  Dr.  Stewardson  found  this 
organ  flabby  in  three  of  the  six  cases  in  which  it  was  particularly 
examined,  and  combined  with  this  flabbiness  there  was  diminished 
consistence  at  least  in  two  cases.  In  nine  of  Anderson  and 
Frick's  twelve  cases,  the  heart  was  examined,  and  in  all  of  them 
its  muscular  tissue  was  found  to  be  more  or  less  softened.  Mail- 
lot found  the  heart  in  six  cases  pale  and  softened,  once  of  a  yel- 
lowish color  and  flabby,  once  flabby  with  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  in  four  cases  with  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the 
left  ventricle.^  In  another  place,  Maillot  calls  the  paleQess  and 
flabbiness  of  the  heart,  mentioned  above,  "  truly  remarkable.'** 
Dr.  Swett  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  particularly  this  altera- 
tion. In  the  three  cases  of  Dr.  Stewardson,  where  the  heart  was 
softened,  its  inner  membrane  was  of  a  reddish  brown,  deep  red, 

1  Traits  des  Fi^es  Intermittentes,  p.  286.  *  lUd.,  p.  291. 
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or  violet  color ;  in  Anderson  and  Frick*s  cases,  this  membrane  is 
generally  described  as  pale.  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fore- 
going lesions,  I  can  only  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  upon 
the  same  subject  in  connection  with  typhoid  and  typhus  fever. 

The  state  of  the  blood  in  remittent  fever  has  not  yet  been  made 
the  subject  of  sufficiently  extensive  or  accurate  study  to  justify 
us  in  saying  anything  very  positive  about  it.  Dr.  Swettdoes  not 
notice  the  blood  at  all,  except  to  say  that  in  one  case,  examined 
in  the  heart,  it  was  fluid.  Bailly  takes  no  special  notice  of  it. 
Dr.  Stewardson  examined  the  blood  contained  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  in  five  cases:  in  one,  there  were  black  coagula,  mixed 
with  red  serum ;  in  the  others,  fibrinous  coagula,  soft  in  two, 
semi-transparent  and  greenish  in  another,  and  generally  small. 
No  large,  firm,  fibrinous  coagulum  was  found  in  a  single  instance.^ 
The  state  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  is  mentioned  in  only  one  of 
Anderson  and  Frick's  cases;  in  this  there  were  large  fibrinous 
concretions. 


ARTICLE  II. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  APPARATUS. 

Sec.  I. — Braitiy  and  its  Envelops.  I  do  not  think  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  after  death  from  remittent 
fever,  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  It  was  examined 
by  Dr.  Stewardson  in  five  cases.  "  The  sub-arachnoid  effusion 
was  either  entirely  wanting  or  moderate,  except  in  one  case  where 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  reddish  serum.  In  the  same 
case,  the  ventricles  contained  an  ounce  of  bloody  serum,  whilst 
in  two  of  the  others  they  were  empty,  in  a  third  nearly  so,  and 
in  the  fourth  contained  scarcely  a  drachm  of  fluid.  In  one,  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles  were  of  a  yellow  color.  The  pia  mater 
was  deeply  injected  in  one  case,  in  which  also  there  appeared  to 
be  a  slight  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cells  in  a  small  circumscribed 
space;  its  veins  much  distended  posteriorly  in  another.  The 
cortical  substance  was  of  a  deep  shade  in  two  cases,  and  in  none 
is  it  mentioned  as  being  paler  than  natural,  or  presenting  other 
alteration.     In  two  cases,  the  medullary  substance  was  natural; 

'  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1841. 
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in  a  third,  it  felt  pasty  without  giving  the  sensation  of  softness ; 
whilst  in  a  fourth  it  was  soft  and  pasty,  being  at  the  same  time 
dry  and  of  milk  white  color,  with  few  bloody  points.  In  a  fifth 
its  color  was  a  dirty  white,  mixed  with  a  fain  treddish  brown — 
its  consistence  natural,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  central  soft- 
ening."^ Dr.  Swett  describes  the  substance  of  the  brain  as 
natural  in  four  of  his  five  cases ;  in  the  other,  the  central  portion 
of  the  left  side  was  somewhat  softened.  In  two  cases,  there  was 
slight  sub-arachnoid  effusion.  Neither  Dr.  Stewardson  nor  Dr. 
Swett  seem  disposed  to  regard  these  cerebral  lesions  as  in  any 
degree  important,  or  peculiar  to  this  disease ; — ^they  look  upon 
them  as  wholly  accidental,  or  at  least  such  as  occur  with  the  same 
frequency  and  to  the  same  extent  in  other  acute  febrile  affections. 
This  conclusion  may  prove  to  be  sound ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
we  are  justified  in  adopting  it  without  more  extensive  researches. 
In  ten  of  the  twelve  cases  reported  by  Anderson  and  Frick,  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  were  examined,  and  in  all  of  them 
there  was  more  or  less  alteration.  In  eight,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  was  more  or  less  injected ;  in  two,  it  was  natural.  In  two 
cases,  the  pia  mater  was  healthy  ;  in  the  others,  it  was  injected, 
or  its  meshes  infiltrated  with  serum,  or  both ;  in  one  case,  there  were 
three  ounces  of  serum  between  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater.'  Id 
their  connection  with  this  subject,  I  have  examined  and  analyzed 
with  some  care  the  cades  reported  by  Bailly.  They  occurred  at 
Rome,  during  the  summer  of  1822.  It  is  important  to  remark 
that  they  all  belonged  to  the  variety  of  pemunotM  intermittents^ 
as  they  are  called ;  in  other  words,  they  were  cases  of  congestive 
fevetj  as  were  also  many  of  those  the  lesions  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  described.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  comatose  form; 
four  only  belonging  to  the  strongly  marked  cold  or  algid  variety. 
In  twenty-fiv6  or  twenty-six  cases,  the  prominent  cerebral  symp- 
toms during  the  paroxysms  were  stupor  or  coma — the  latter  often 
profound  in  all — ^in  many,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles 
of  one  or  both  arms ;  and  in  some  few,  delirium.  The  cerebral 
symptoms  were  also  present  ix^  the  algid  cases,  but  less  constantly 
and  less  strongly  marked.  In  seventeen  of  the  thirty-one  cases 
in  which  the  brain  was  examined,  there  was  extensive  or  general 
inflammatory  injection  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.     In  many 

>  Amer.  Jbum.  Med.  ScL,  April,  1841.  '  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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instances  this  injection  is  described  as  intense,  nniyersal,  and 
fine,  extending  to  the  minutest,  capillaries,  and  resembling  a 
beautiful  anatomical  preparation.  In  some  cases  it  was  rather 
more  strongly  marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  In  two 
cases  the  meshes  of  the  membrane  contained  coagulated  blood ; 
and  in  two  or  three  there  was  an  effusion  of  fibrine.  In  the  re- 
maining fourteen  cases  the  membrane  is  described  as  moderately 
or  slightly  injected ;  in  only  three  or  four  was  it  natural.  Another 
alteration  consisted  in  a  dark  reddish-brown  color  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain.  This  was  present  and  strongly  marked 
in  ten  of  the  thirty-one  cases,  all  of  which  were  of  the  comatose 
form.^  In  one  case,  of  the  algid  variety,  the  cortical  substance 
was  paler  than  natural.  In  nine  cases  sections  of  the  brain  were 
immediately  covered  with  numerous  bloody  points  from  the  ori- 
fices of  the  cut  vessels;  in  a  certain  number,  also,  there  was  more 
or  less  venous  engorgement  of  the  superficial  vessels,  and  a 

^  This  alteration  would  seem  to  haTe  been  more  frequent  than  is  indieated  \fj 
this  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  occurred.  It  is  probable  that  Baillj  mentioiiedi 
it  in  his  descriptions,  only  when  it  was  strongly  marked.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  my  readers  to  see  his  remarks  upon  it  He  says:  '*The  brown  eokr 
of  the  cortical  substance  was  so  generally  present  in  those  who  perished  witk 
comatose  feTer,  and  in  whom  the  coma  returned  with  each  successiTe  paroxysm, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  that  I  came  at  last  so  far  to  habituate  mysdf 
to  this  shade  as  to  consider  it  almost  natural.  Although  I  had  formerly  been 
especially  occupied  in  France  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  had  thus  fami- 
liarized myself  with  a  type  of  the  natural  color  of  the  cortical  substance,  as  must 
always  happen  with  those  who  labor  constantly  upon  any  similar  subject;  still, 
the  habit  of  'seeing  none  but  the  brains  of  these  comatose  patients,  had  at  last 
substituted  a  new  type  for  the  old  one.  I  therefore  seized  OTery  occasion  that 
presented  itself  of  comparing  these^rains  with  those  of  individuala  who  had  died 
with  other  diseases ;  and  then  the  enormous  difference  between  the  two  classes 
became  manifest.  For  pathological  anatomy  demands  not  only  eztensiTe  obserr- 
ations,  but  continual  comparisons  between  healthy  and  diseased  organs.  Show 
the  brain  of  a  person  who  has  died  with  comatose  congesUTe  feTer  to  a  physician 
but  little  in  the  habit  of  examining  brains,  and  Tery  certainly  he  wiU  consider 
himself  authorized  to  deny  the  alteration,  which  is  quite  evident  to  one  who  is  fami- 
liar with  the  natural  appearance  of  this  organ.  During  the  epidemic  constitation 
of  the  year  1822,  at  Bome,  there  were  fatal  cases  of  phthisis,  aneurism,  dropsj, 
and  so  on,  in  which  the  brain  was  not  implicated.  Now,  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain  in  these  cases,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  feTer  patients, 
as  I  haTe  noted  in  many  instances,  appeared  white.  In  many  instanoea,  the  mor^ 
bid  condition  of  organs  is  so  slight  or  obscure  that  its  existence  may  be  questionsr 
ble ;  but  this  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  I  have  found  so  many  times,  and  so 
constantly,  and  it  has  been  so  marked  and  evident,  that  not  one  physician  in  a 
thousand  would  have  hesitated  in  admitting  it" — lYaiU  Anat  Path,  det  FUvrts 
Inter,     Par  E.  M,  BaiUy,  de  BloiSy  p.  181. 
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moderate  accumulation  of  serum;  but  all  these  changes  are  fre- 
quently found  in  other  diseases,  and,  as  has  already  been  said, 
can  han&y  be  regarded  as  peculiar  or  important. 

The  following  important  additions  to  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  centres  in  periodical  fever,  mostly  of  the  pernicious  form, 
are  derived  from  the  excellent  and  accurate  work  of  Maillot. 
He  examined  the  brain  and  its  membranes  in  twenty-seven  cases. 
In  five  cases,  he  found  general  opacity  of  the  arachnoid;  in 
three  cases,  circumscribed  opacity;  in  one  case  of  icteric  algid 
fever,  the  arachnoid  had  a  yellowish  tinge ;  and  in  one  case, 
where  a  quotidian  fever  had  passed  into  a  typhoid  condition,  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid  contained  a  sero-purulent  collection.  In 
eleven  cases  the  pia  mater  was  injected,  more  or  less  vividly,  the 
arachnoid  remaining  natural ;  in  six  other  cases,  ,both  membranes 
were  the  seat  of  a  vermilion  injection ;  in  most  cases,  the  vessels 
-which  run  along  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  strongly  congested; 
many  times  the  injection  of  the  cerebral  envelops  was  sufficiently 
fine  to  form  patches,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  a  vivid  and  bril- 
liant red.  ) 

In  twenty-two  cases  the  cerebrum  was  more  or  less  strongly 
injected,  in  most  instances  with  a  firmness  and  density  that  ap- 
peared to  M.  Maillot  much  greater  than  natural.  Generally  the 
anbstance  of  the  brain  exhibited  a  red  color,  very  thickly  dotted 
with  bloody  points;  in  some  cases,  of  comatose  and  delirious 
fever,  the  cerebral  mass  was  so  strongly  congested  that,  when 
compressed  after  having  been  divided,  the  blood  flowed  copiously 
firom  the  cut  surfaces.  In  eight  cases  the  gray  substance  had  a 
rery  dark  color,  in  five  of  them  approaching  a  blackish  tinge ; 
in  six  cases  the  choroid  plexus  was  of  a  deep  red  color;  in  ten 
cases  the  ventricles  contained  bloody  serum.  In  one  comatose 
case  the  brain  was  strongly  injected,  but  soft ;  in  one  icteric  algid 
case  it  was  slightly  injected,  of  natural  consistence,  and  of  a 
yellow  color ;  in  three  other  cases  it  was  slightly  injected,  but 
without  change  of  color  or  consistence.  The  cerebellum  exhibited 
changes  analogous  to  tl^ose  of  the  brain,  but  less  frequent  than 
Aese. 

In  fourteen  cases  the  spinal  pia  mater  was  the  seat  of  a  ver- 
milion injection ;  in  five  cases  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  were 
both  injected;  in  one  case  of  algid  fever  both  had  a  yellowish 
color ;  in  one  case  their  condition  is  not  mentioned.      In  four 
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cases  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  generally  injected 
and  firmer  than  natural ;  in  one  case  it  was  less  firm  than  natural, 
in  one  case  the  injection  was  very  slight ;  in  three  cases  its  con- 
sistence was  natural  without  any  injection;  in  two  cases  the  in- 
jection was  general,  but  it  was  much  more  strongly  marked  at 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  than  elsewhere ;  in  one  case  it 
had  a  yellowish  tinge,  without  any  other  alteration ;  in  four  cases 
there  was  general  injection,  with  red  softening  of  the  dorsal  por- 
tion ;  in  three  cases  there  was  white  softening  of  the  dorsal  pDr« 
tion ;  in  one  case  there  was  white  softening  of  the  cervical  portion; 
and  finally,  in  one  case,  the  injection  of  the  gray  substance, 
generally  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  white,  was  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  cervical  region,  and  carried  to  the  red 
softening  in  the  dorsal.  In  all  these  cases  death  took  place  in 
the  acute  period  of  the  disease.  Maillot  says,  in  another  plaee, 
that  these  lesions  are  found  in  all  the  varieties  of  pernicious  fever; 
but  that  in  the  algid  form  he  has  found  the  cerebral  congestion 
less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  comatose  and  delirious,  while 
the  spinal  changes  have  been  more  so  than  in  these.'  In  four 
cases,  reported  by  Mr.  Nepple,  the  lesions  of  the  brain  described 
by  Bailly  and  Maillot  were  not  observed.  In  two  cases,  reported 
by  M.  Raymond  Faure,  they  were  present.* 

The  fine  injection  of  the  membranes,  the  dark  color  of  the 
cortical  substance,  and  the  general  vascularity  of  the  brain,  would 
seem  to  constitute  sufficient  evidence  of  the  previous  existence  at 
least  of  a  high  degree  of  irritation,  approaching  and  in  some  in- 
stances perhaps  passing  into  actual  inflammation.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  its 
envelops. 

ARTICLE  III. 

m 

LESIONS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS. 

Sec.  I. — Liver.  I  commence  this  article  with  a  full  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  liver,  because  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  lesions  of  this  organ  constitute  the  anatomical 
characteristic  of  the  disease.     For  this  discovery,  and  for  the 

I  Traits,  etc.,  p.  334.         >  Traits  dea  Fierres  Intennittentes,  p.  283,  et  Mg. 
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special  attention  which  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  state  of 
the  liver  in  periodical  fever,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Stew- 
ardson,  of  Savannah,  G«.  Dr.  Stewardson,  before  leaving  Paris,  in 
1884,  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  observations  of  Louis 
on  the  state  of  the  liver  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever  exa- 
mined during  the  epidemic  in  Gibraltar,  of  1828 ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn soon  after  to  America  he  naturally  felt  a  strong  interest  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  same  lesion  was  to  be  found  in  remittent 
fever — a  disease  regarded  by  many  physicians  as  a  mere  variety 
of  yellow  fever.  Opportunities  for  determining  this  interesting  and 
important  point  of  pathology  soon  presented  themselves,  and  were 
lealously  and  faithfully  made  use  of.  Gases  of  periodical  fever, 
in  its  several  forms  and  degrees,  are  annually  received  into  the 
Philadelphia  hospitals,  coming  mostly  from  certain  localities  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  southern  ports  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
occurring  amongst  sailors.  During  the  years  1888, 1839,  and 
1840,  there  were  seven  cases  of  the  disease,  which  terminated 
ffttally,  and  in  which  autopsies  were  carefully  made.  The  first 
examination  was  made  on  the  9th  of  September,  1838,  seventeen 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  form  of  disease  was  that 
most  nearly  approaching  yellow  fever.  The  liver  was  of  natural 
size,  flabby,  and  of  a  bronze  coloVy  becoming  livid  in  the  small 
lobe ;  internally  it  was  of  a  uniform  light  bronze  color.  The  acini 
were  distinguishable  by  a  slight  elevation,  but  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  color  in  the  two  substances.  The  history  of  the  condition 
of  the  liver  is  thus  summed  up  by  Dr.  Stewardson  :  ^'  The  liver 
was  enlarged  in  three  cases,  and  in  one  of  them  to  a  great  degree; 
in  the  others  it  was  of  natural  or  moderate  size.  The  consistence 
of  the  organ  appears  to  have  been  generally  diminished ;  being 
flabby  or  softened,  or  both,  in  four  cases ;  a  little  soft  in  a  fifth ; 
and  moderately  firm,  but  still  readily  penetrated  by  the  finger,  in 
a  sixth ;  in  a  seventh  the  consistence  is  not  mentioned.  The 
cohr  was  nearly  the  same  in  every  case,  but  very  different  from 
natural.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  liver  is  described  as  being  of 
the  color  of  Ironze^  or  a  mixture  of  bronze  and  olive  ;  in  one  as  a 
AuU  lead  color  externally;  internally  bronzed  with'  a  reddish 
shade ;  in  another  as  between  a  broum  and  an  olivey  the  latter 
predominating  ;  and  finally  as  a  pale;  slightly  greenish  lead  color j 
with  a  tinge  of  brown,  in  one  instance.  The  most  correct  idea  of 
the  color  before  us  would,  perhaps,  be  conveyed  by  stating  its 
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predominant  character,  the  same  in  every  case,  to  be  a  mixture 
of  gray  and  olives  the  natural  reddish  brown  being  entirely  ex- 
tinct, or  only  faintly  to  ^be  traced.  This  alteration  existed  mii* 
formly,  or  nearly  so,  throughoat  the  whole  extent  of  the  organ, 
except  in  a  single  instance,  where  a  part  of  the  left  lobe  was  of 
the  natural  reddish-brown  hue.  As  the  alteration  of  color  per- 
vaded both  substances,  the  two  were  frequently  blended  together, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  cut  surface  remarkably  uniform.  In  one 
case,  however,  there  was  a  marked  distinction  of  color,  the  olive 
being  predominant  in  the  parenchyma,  the  brown  in  the  adnL 
Of  the  four  cases  in  which  these  characters  are  mentioned,  the 
cut  surface  is  described  as  smooth  in  three ;  of  a  shagreened  ap* 
pearance,  and  rough  in  the  left  lobe,  in  the  fourth.  This  last 
character  was  evidently  dependent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  lighter 
colored  substance,  which  existed  also  in  another  instance ;  both 
cases,  however,  being  examples  of  a  very  protracted  form  of  the 
disease."^ 

In  concluding  the  summary  thus  given.  Dr.  Stewardson  veiy 
naturally  suggests,  at  least  the  strong  probability,  that  this  alter- 
ation of  the  liver  may  be  found  to  constitute  the  essential  anato- 
mical characteristic  of  marsh  fever,  as  the  lesion  of  Peyer's 
glands,  and  the  lymphatic  ganglia,  constitutes  that  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  very  properly,  however,  admits  that  the  number  of 
cases  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  determine  this  point  conclusively; 
and  he  refers  its  definitive  settlement  to  future  and  more  extended 
observations.  In  this  connection,  he  states  that,  in  the  only  case 
of  marsh  fever  examined  during  the  year  1840,  at  the  Blockley 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  the  liver  presented  the  appearances 
which  have  just  been  described. 

The  investigations  which  have  been  made  and  published,  sinoe 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Stewardson's  paper,  are  the  following. 
In  January,  1844,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Howard  communicated  to  Dr. 
Stewardson  the  history  of  a  case  which  was  observed  in  the 
Baltimore  Almshouse,  during  the  preceding  season.  "  The  liver 
was  smooth  externally,  and  of  a  uniform  slaty,  bronze  color, 
marked  with  white  striae  through  it.  When  cut  into,  it  presented 
the  same  uniform  slaty,  olive,  or  bronze  color,  with  the  red  and 
yellow  substances  confounded  together,  so  as  not  to  be  distin- 

1  Stewardson  on  Rem.  Feyer.    Am.  Jottrn.  Med.  Sol.,  April,  1841. 
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guished.  It  was  moist  when  cat  into,  its  vessels  not  mnch  gorged 
with  blood,  and  it  was  easily  penetrated  by  the  finger.  No  one 
portion  was  more  changed  than  another."^ 

Dr.  Swett's  cases,  observed  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  have 
already  been  referred  to.  Five  of  them  were  fatal ;  and  in  aU, 
the  peculiar  change  in  the  color  of  the  liver,  described  by  Dr. 
Stewardson,  was  present.  Externally,  this  organ  had  a  slaty  and 
bronze  tint,  and  an  olive  tint  internally.  Its  volome  was  natural; 
ill  four  cases  it  was  slightly  or  moderately  softened;  in  some 
cases  the  granular  structure  was  less  distinct  than  in  a  natural 
state,  while  in  others  it  was  not  altered;  in  one  case  each  gra- 
nule was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  vascular  injection.  There  was 
no  unusual  accumulation  of  blood.' 

Dr.  Alfred  Stills  has  published,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  SdeneeSj  for  April,  1846,  brief  histories  of  twelve 
fatal  cases  of  remittent  fever,  which  occurred  during  the  summer 
and  autunm  of  1844,  in  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Infirmary,  and 
which  were  reported  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Anderson,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Frick.  Setting  aside  two  of  the  cases,  on  account  of  some  doubt- 
ful or  qualifying  circumstances  in  their  history,  the  condition  of 
the  liver  in  the  other  ten  is  thus  summed  up  by  Dr.  Stills  ^^  The 
size  of  the  liver  was  noted  in  nine  cases,  in  all  of  which,  it  was 
Unnaturally  large.  Its  consistence  was  very  much  diminished  in 
ten  cases,  in  eight  of  which  the  right  lobe  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  alteration ;  in  one  the  left  lobe  was  chiefly  affected,  and 
in  the  remaining  one  the  whole  organ  was  softened.  In  all  the 
color  of  the  liver  was  either  bromedj  or  like  that  of  slate;  the 
surface  of  a  section  was  polished  or  shining;  and  in  every  in* 
stance  but  one  the  different  colors  of  its  component  parts  could 
not  be  distinguished."'  Dr.  Stills  remarks,  in  the  number  of  the 
Journal  which  contains  these  histories,  that  the  same  condition 
of  the  liver  has  been  found  in  numerous  dissections  made  at  the 
several  public  institutions  of  Baltimore,  during  the  fever  season 
of  1845. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Boling's  observations  can  hardly  be  regarded, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information  upon  this  subject,  as  of 
any  great  value;  at  any  rate,  these  results  are  not  sufficiently 

'  Am.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1846. 

'  Swett  on  Path.  Rem.  Fey.    Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  ScL,  Jan.  1846. 

•  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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authentic  and  conclusive  to  throw  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Stewardson,  Dr.  Swett,  and  others.  He  says 
that,  not  having  found  the  changes  in  the  liver  which  he  had 
looked  for,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  lesions  of  this  organ  were 
less  frequent  than  of  almost  any  other.  On  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Stewardson's  paper  his  attention  was  again  directed  to  the 
liver,  but  he  has  been  able,  he  says,  in  but  a  very  few  instances 
to  find  any  alteration,  the  organ  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
so  far  as  he  was  capable  of  judging,  being  entirely  healthy. 
Where  it  was  otherwise,  he  found  the  concave  surface  of  the 
liver  of  a  bluish  slate  color.  Dr.  Boling  does  not  give  any  de- 
tailed histories  of  his  autopsies;  he  speaks  of  himself  as  not 
accustomed  to  frequent  post-mortem  examinations ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  it  will  be  considered,  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge,  as  a  perfectly  fair  judgment,  that  these  cases  shall, 
provisionally,  at  least,  be  set  aside,  and  not  be  allowed  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  settlement  of  the  question  before  us.  Maillot 
describes  the  liver  in  nine  cases  as  congested ;  in  three  cases  as 
easily  torn;  in  one  case  sa  friable;  in  three  cases  as  yellowish 
palcj  and  somewhat  softened;  once  as  greenish  yellow;  once  as 
chocolate  colored;  and  in  five  cases  as  natural.  In  five  other 
cases  its  condition  is  not  mentioned.* 

It  would  be  hardly  worth  the  time  and  room  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  to  go  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  pathological  re- 
searches of  older  writers  upon  this  family  of  diseases.  The 
Italian  authors — Baglivi,  Lancisi,  Torti,  Ramazzini,  etc. — the 
great  classics  in  this  department  of  medicine — are  not  at  our 
hand;  and  if  they  were,  they  would  be  of  little  service,  as  they 
are  said  to  give  but  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  details  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  organs  after  death.  George  Cleghom,  in  his 
admirable  little  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  Minorca,  written  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  says  that  he  had  examined  the  bodies 
of  near  a  hundred  persons  who  had  perished  with  tertian  fevers, 
and  had  constantly  found  "  one  or  other  of  the  adipose  parts  in 
the  lower  belly — the  caul,  mesentery,  colon,  etc.— of  a  dark  black 
complexion,  or  totally  corrupted.*'  Bailly,  in  his  elaborate  and 
interesting  history  of  the  pernicious  intermittents  of  Rome,  re- 
ports a  large  number  of  autopsies ;  but  in  many  of  them  the  liver 

*  Trait<S  des  Fievres  Intennittentes,  p.  285. 
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is  not  mentioned ;  in  others  it  is  said  to  have  been  gorged  with 
blood;  and  in  others  it  is  called  natural.  It  need  hardly  be  said, 
that  the  oyerlooking  by  these  writers,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  a  lesion  like  that  under  consideration,  is  no  proof  that 
it  did  not  exist.^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  bile 
contained  in  the  gall-bladder.  Dr.  Stewardson  found  it  gene- 
rally abundant  and  very  fluid ;  while  in  nearly  all  the  cases  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Swett,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  Dr.  Frick,  it  was  dark, 
thick,  and  viscid,  like  molasses.  Bailly  rarely  mentions  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bile. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion  of  the  liyer  just  described,  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  say  much,  without 
running  into  the  merest  speculation.  We  have  no  right  to  con- 
sider it  inflammatory.  It  may  be  the  result  of  repeated  conges- 
tions ;  but  it  is  more  philosophical  for  the  present,  to  say  simply, 
that  it  seems  to  be  9ui  generic — to  consist  in  an  alteration  of  a 
special  and  peculiar  character,  the  nature  and  mechanism  of 
which  are  quite  unknown  to  us.  It  is  probably  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  poison  of  periodical  fever — alike  unknown 
to  us — and  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  this  poison  upon 
the  system,  or  of  the  morbid  processes  to  which  the  poison  gives 
rise. 

Sbc.  II. — Spleen.  The  spleen  is  almost  always  enlarged,  soft- 
ened, and  of  a  very  dark  or  bluish  black  color.  This  lesion  is 
so  oonstant,  and  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  all  observers  of  this 
class  of  diseases,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  cases  or 
to  quote  authorities.  In  some  instances  the  volume  of  the  organ 
is  enormously  increased.  In  one  of  Drs.  Anderson  and  Frick's 
cases  it  weighed  three  pounds,  in  one  of  ,Dr.  Swett's  cases  it  was 
nine  inches  long  and  four  thick.  Bailly  mentions  instances  of 
its  weighing  eight  or  nine  pounds.  It  is  often  so  much  softened 
as  to  consist  merely  of  a  sort  of  half-fluid  putrilage — a  dark 
pulpy  mass  apparently  destitute  of  organization.  Dr.  Bailly  re- 
ports several  cases  in  which  these  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
organ  resulted  in  a  rupture  of  its  enveloping  membrane,  and  the 

*  Prost  is  said  to  haTe  exhibited  the  extensiTe  intestinal  lesions  of  typhoid 
ferer  in  bodies  which  had  been  examined  by  Pinel  and  Corvisart,  and  the  altera- 
tions wholly  oTerlooked. 
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consequent  escape  of  its  softened  contents  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Maillot  saw  but  one  instance  of  rupture  of  the  spleen, 
in  Africa.  He  suggests  that  its  greater  frequency  in  Italy  may 
depend  upon  the  less  active  means  adopted  there  to  prevent  local 
congestions.  Dr.  Boling  thinks  that  these  alterations  of  the 
spleen  are  rather  the  consequence  of  what  he  calls  th6  latent 
action  of  malaria  than  the  immediate  and  direct  result  of  the 
disease.  He  says  he  has  never  found  any  evidences  of  enlarge- 
ment during  life,  nor  any  morbid  appearance  in  the  organ  after 
death,  in  a  first  attack  of  remittent  fever,  in  a  person  who  had 
not  previously  resided  some  considerable  time  in  a  malarious 
region.  He  believes  the  alterations  to  take  place  gradually  from 
the  effects  of  the  febrile  poison  upon  the  system,  and  that  they 
are  merely  increased  by  the  febrile  attack  itself.^  This  condition 
of  the  spleen  is  probably  the  result  of  violent  and  repeated  con- 
gestions. 

Sec.  in. — Stomach.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  has  not 
been  ascertained  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  and  in  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  instances,  to  settle  definitely  the  part 
which  its  lesions  play  in  the  pathology  of  remittent  fever.  Its 
mucous  membrane  presents,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  marks 
more  or  less  extensive  and  striking  of  inflammation.  It  is 
generally  reddened  and  vascular;  sometimes  over  certain  por- 
tions only,  and  at  others  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  sur- 
face. This  redness  is  sometimes  continuous  and  uniform,  some- 
times in  patches;  in  some  cases  arborescent,  and  in  others 
pointed  or  dotted.  The  consistence  of  the  membrane  is  also 
sometimes  diminished;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  mamellonated. 
In  five  of  six  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Stewardson,  marks  of  inflam- 
mation were  present; — mamellonation,  in  three;  thickening,  in 

'  This  opinion  of  Dr.  Boling  induces  me  to  record  here,  in  a  note,  a  patho- 
logical fact  that  may  haTe  some  bearing  upon  the  subject.  During  the  irinter  of 
1844,  a  patient  died  in  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  with  simple  pneumonia.  He 
came  from  the  Mine  Banksy  a  locality  celebrated  for  the  number  and  seyerity  of 
its  marsh  fcTors.  He  had  resided  there  during  the  sickly  seaaon,  but  was  not 
known  to  haxe  had  the  foTer.  In  addition  to  the  lesion  of  the  lungs,  his  lirer 
presented  the  alterations  already  described  as  belonging  to  remittent  feTer.  I 
suggested  at  the  time  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  the  change  in  the  liyer  migbt 
haTe  been  the  result  of  the  gradual  and  long-continued  action  upon  the  system  of 
the  febrile  poison. 
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two;  thinning  throughout,  in  one;  in  the  great  cuUde-Bac,  in 
another;  softening  in  two,  and  changes  of  color  in  seyeral.  In 
one  or  two  instances  the  lesions  were  very  slight.^  The  mem- 
brane was  injected  in  seven  of  nine  cases  reported  by  Anderson 
and  FricC — ^in  three  of  them  intensely.  In  five  cases  it  was 
softened  near  the  cardiac  extremity,  and  in  four  near  the  pylorus; 
where  also  it  was  for  the  most  part  grayish,  thickened,  and 
mamellonat^d.^  Dr>  Swett  found  nearly  similar  alterations ;  but 
he  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  less  important  than  they  are 
considered  to  be  by  Dr.  Stewardson.  '^Most  of  the  changes,*' 
he  says,  ^'  that  I  have  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  have  appeared  to  me  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  probably 
long  antecedent  to  and  entirely  independent  of  the  acute  disease. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  thickened  and  mamellonated  condition 
of  the  organ.  The  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  although 
present  in  all  the  cases  to  a  certain  extent,  did  not  appear  to  me 
beyond  what  is  commonly  noticed  in  other  acute  diseases,  and 
might  in  some  cases,  at  least,  be  referred  distinctly  to  simple 
post-mortem  venous  congestion."^  Of  thirty-one  cases  of  malig- 
nant intermittent,  or  congestive  fever,  occurring  at  Rome,  and 
reported  by  Bailly,  the  stomach  is  described  as  presenting  marks 
of  inflammation,  more  or  less  extensive  and  intense,  in  twenty- 
siz;  in  some  cases  the  mucous  membrane  was  thickened;  in  some 
mamellonated,  and  in  many  thickly  covered  with  a  layer  of 
viscid,  tenacious  mucus,  adhering  pretty  firmly  to  the  membrane 
itself.^  The  stomach  is  not  unfrequently  contracted  upon  itself, 
its  inner  membrane  thrown  into  prominent  folds,  and  its  cavity 
containing  a  moderate  quantity  of  fluid  of  a  yellowish,  brownish, 
or  greenish  color. 

Maillot  examined  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  care- 
fully in  twenty-eight  cases,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  perni- 
cious form  of  the  disease.  In  only  one  was  the  membrane 
entirely  healthy.  In  five  cases  he  found  gray,  slate-colored 
softening,  without  any  red  injection;  in  one  case  gray,  slate- 
colored  softening,  with  pointed  redness;  in  eleven  cases  gray, 
dirty  softening,  with  red  injection;  in  one  case  gray,  dirty  soft- 
ening, without  redness;  in  four  cases  reddish  softening;  in  two 

'  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1841.  *  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 

'  Ibid.,  Jan.  1845.  ^  Bailly  on  Inter.  Fevers. 
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cases  reddish-brown  softening ;  in  one  case  blackish  softening, 
without  injection;  in  one  case  where  death  was  occasioned  by 
rupture  of  the  spleen,  very  slight  recent  injection,  with  a  gray 
tint;  and  in  one  case  of  typhoid  affection,  the  red  injection,  with 
softening,  common  in^  acute  gastro-enteritis.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  Dr.  Swett's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  character  of  these 
gastric  lesions.  Maillot  has  arriyed  at  a  similar  conclusion.  He 
thinks  it  quite  clear  that,  in  most  cases,  the  alterations,  especially 
the  softening  ^th  gray,  brown,  and  slate  coloration,  extending 
to  large  portions  of  the  membrane,  are  the  result,  not  of  recent 
acute  inflammation,  but  of  chronic  irritation,  preceding  the  attack 
of  the  febrile  disease.  The  difference  between  the  result  of  his 
observation  and  that  of  Bailly's  he  belieyes  to  be  more  apparent 
than  real. 

Sec.  rV. — Intestines.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  lesions 
of  remittent  fever  is  far  enough  from  being  full  and  complete; 
and  although  there  are  some  apparent  differences  in  the  results 
of  recent  observation  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  we  are  justified,  I  think,  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  membrane 
is  the  seat  of  any  constant,  important,  or  characteristic  altera- 
tion. Dr.  Stewardson  has  called  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  a  condition  which  he  supposes  may  be  peculiar  to  this  disease; 
— ^I  mean,  an  enlargement  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  duode- 
num, or  the  glands  of  Brunner,  as  they  are  called.  He  found 
these  glands  remarkably  distinct  in  all  the  six  cases,  where  the 
duodenum  was  particularly  examined.^  In  all  the  twelve  cases 
reported  by  Anderson  and  Frick,  Brunner's  glands  were  also 
unusually  developed,  and  in  three  of  them  to  a  remarkable 
degree.*  Dr.  Swett,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  find,  in  his  five 
cases,  any  change  in  the  state  of  these  glands  which  he  could 
look  upon  as  morbid.* 

The  elliptical  plates  of  the  small  intestines,  commonly  cajled 
Peyer's  glands,  are,  so  far  as  the  most  authentic  and  trustworthy 
observation  enables  us  to  determine,  uniformly  free  from  any 
weU-marked  morbid  alteration.     This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  conclu- 

»  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1841.  «  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 

•  Ibid.,  Jan.  1846. 
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sion  which  I  myself,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  and  estimate  of  all  the  evidence 
within  my  reach,  feel  compelled  to  adopt.  But  as  the  question 
of  the  condition  of  these  glands  is  one  of  so  much  pathological 
interest  and  importance ;  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  re- 
lations of  bilious  remittent  to  other  forms  of  fever,  and  as  it  may 
fairly  enough  be  regarded  as  not  finally  and  definitively  deter- 
mined, I  will  state  briefly,  but  completely,  the  results  of  recent 
observation  upon  this  matter.  Dr.  Gerhard  examined  particu- 
larly and  carefully  the  state  of  Peyer*s  glands,  in  two  cases  of 
remittent  fever,  as  long  ago  as  1834;  and  he  found  them  in  both 
entirely  free  from  the  slightest  alteration.  In  the  seven  fatal 
cases  which  constitute  the  material  and  basis  of  Dr.  Stewardson's 
paper  on  the  lesions  of  this  disease,  the  glands  of  Peyer  were 
uniformly  healthy.  They  are  described  in  some  cases  as  distinct, 
and  well  defined  in  their  outline,  honeycombed  on  the  surface, 
or  dotted  with  depressed  points,  and  these  latter  sometimes  of  a 
dark  color ;  but  uniformly  free  from  thickening,  softening,  ulce- 
ration, or  any  other  obvious  and  unequivocal  alteration.^  In  Dr. 
Swett's  cases,  '^  the  glands  of  Peyer  were  very  distinct  from 
their  pale  white  color,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  dirty  hue  of 
the  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  but  neither  thiekened,  soft- 
ened, nor  injected."*  In  two  of  the  twelve  cases  reported  by 
Anderson  and  Frick,  the  elliptical  plates  were  either  not  ex- 
amined, or  are  not  mentioned ;  in  the  remaining  ten  they  were 
generally  pretty  distinctly  visible,  but  free  from  any  decided 
disease.' 

These  results  may  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  certain  other 
observations  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery^  for  1839,  Dr.  Richardson,  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  New  York  Hospital,  has  published  the  pathological 
histories  of  six  cases  of  what  was  regarded  by  him  as  remittent 
fever;  in  all  of  which,  Peyer's  glands  are  alleged  to  have  been 
diseased.  In  three  they  are  said  to  have  been  enlarged,  but  not 
ulcerated ;  in  one  there  were  numerous  small  ulcers  on  one  of  the 
plates ;  and  in  two  there  were  more  or  less  extensive  and  un- 
equivocal ulcerations — ^the  ulceration  in  one  of  these  having 

I  Amer.  JouriL  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1841.  >  Ibid.,  Jan.  1845. 

s  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 
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extended  through  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  My  attention 
was  called  to  these  cases^^by  a  medical  friend,  very  soon  after 
their  publication,  on  account  of  the  contradiction  which  they 
appeared  to  furnish  to  one  of  the  most  generally  received  and 
well  established  opinions  in  regard  to  the  intestinal  lesions  of 
typhoid  and  of  remittent  feyer.  I  studied  them  with  great  in- 
terest, and  with  great  care;  and  was  immediately  and  thoroughly 
conyinced  that  the  deductions  which  had  been  made  from  them 
were  wholly  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  It  was  quite  clear  that, 
in  the  two  cases,  in  which  extensive  and  unequivocal  ulceration 
was  present,  either  the  diagnosis  was  manifestly  wrong,  or  there 
was  no  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  them  as  cases  of  remittent 
fever;  while  in  all  the  others,  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  most 
probably  correct,  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  of  any  morbid 
condition  of  the  elliptical  plates.  This  whole  matter  has  since 
been  placed  in  its  true  light,  and  the  importance  of  these  cases 
reduced  to  its  proper  position,  by  Dr.  Swett,  in  the  Ameriean 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January,  1845.  If  these 
cases  do  not  furnish  any  additional  evidence  of  the  ^de  differ- 
ence between  typhoid  and  remittent  fever,  so  far  as  the  conditi<m 
of  Peyer's  glands  is  concerned,  they  do  not  at  least  furnish  any 
evidence  of  a  contrary  character.  They  have  one  value,  how- 
ever; and  that  consists  in  the  lesson  they  teach  us — a  lesson  that 
can  hardly  be  too  frequently  or  too  emphatically  repeated — of 
the  great  danger,  in  all  questions  requiring  careful  observation 
and  rigorous  analysis,  of  trusting  in  any  the  slightest  degree  to 
incomplete,  inadequate,  or  equivocal  facts.  Such  facts,  under 
such  circumstances,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  true  science  are 
concerned,  are  worse  than  none,  inasmuch  as  ignorance  is  better 
than  positive  error;  and  as  it  is  safer  and  more  profitable  to 
stand  still  in  the  dark,  than  it  is  to  follow  a  false  light  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Dr.  Boling  reports  two  cases  in  which  he  found  ulceration  of 
the  elliptical  plates.  The  history  of  the  cases  is  not  given ;  but 
in  one  of  them,  we  are  told  that  the  fever  was  of  about  forty  days' 
duration  ;  in  the  other  the  case  terminated  on  the  ninth  day,  and 
was  attended  by  diarrhoea.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  some  of  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Boling, 
in  his  description  of  the  sytnptoms  of  bilious  fever,  were  cases  of 
typhoid  fever;  this  I  believe  also  to  have  been  true  of  the  two 
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cases  just  spoken  of.  At  any  rate,  the  most  that  we  can  do  with 
them  is,  to  set  them  aside,  or  to  place  them  in  the  category  with 
those  of  Dr.  Richardson.^ 

As  to  the  mucous  membrane  generally,  both  of  the  small  and 
large  intestines,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  more  than  occa- 
sionally and  accidentally  altered.  Bailly  describes  it,  in  most  of 
his  cases,  as  more  or  less  extensively  inflamed;  and  the  some 
thing  is  true  of  some  other  observers.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that,  in  many  of  BaiUy's  cases,  the  presence  of  a  few  patches  of 
increased  redness  or  vascularity  was  the  only  proof  of  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  inflammation.  According  to  the  researches  of 
all  the  more  recent  and  accurate  observers,  the  changes  found  in 
the  general  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  after  death  from  periodi- 
cal fever,  are  only  those  customary  and  accidental  lesions,  found 
with  the  same  frequency  after  death  from  many  other  acute  febrile 
affections.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in 
the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  mesenteric  glands  are 
generaUy  without  alteration ;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  kidneys 
and  the  bladder. 

Maillot  found  in  fifteen  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines  softened,  with  a  gray,  brown,  or  slate  tint,  with 
or  without  recent  injection ;  in  one  case  softened  with  bright  red- 
ness; in  twelve  cases  the  elliptical  plates  with  the  honeycomb 
development,  in  three  of  which  the  surface  of  the  plates  resembled 
the  newly-shaven  chin ;  in  eleven  cases,  some  development  of  the 
isolated  follicles ;  once  only  ulcerations ;  in  four  or  five  other 
eases  slight  changes;  and  in  four  cases  no  lesions  whatever.' 

ARTICLE  IV. 

GENERAL  BEMARES. 

Seo.  I. —  'Relation  of  Lesions  to  Symptoms.  It  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  foregoing  details,  that  periodical  fever  does 
not  often  destroy  life  without  leaving  behind  it  very  decided  and 
Bomewhat  extensive  anatomical  lesions.     As  I  have  done  in  re- 

*  Since  writing  the  aboTe,  I  haTe  had  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Boling  in 
regard  to  the  most  striking  of  these  two  cases.  His  letter  to  me  contains  nothing 
to  induce  me  to  change  the  opinion  already  expressed  in  regard  to  the  trae  cha- 
racter of  these  cases. 

'  Traits  des  Fievres  Intermittentes,  p.  284. 
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gard  to  the  feyers  already  treated  of,  I  propose  here  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  connection  between  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
on  the  one  hand,  and  these  lesions  on  the  other.  This  oonnec- 
tion,  so  far  at  least  as  the  more  constant  and  important  pathologi- 
cal alterations  are  concerned,  would  seem  to  be  pretty  uniform 
and  direct.  We  can  hardly  hesitate,  I  think,  for  instaitoe,  in 
referring  the  nausea,  Tomiting,  and  epigastric  distress,  so  nearly 
always  present,  to  the  disorders  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  resulting  in  the  changes  that  are  found  after  death.  So, 
the  moderate  fulness  across  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  with 
the  tension,  the  feeling  of  weight  and  oppression,  in  each  hypo- 
chondrium,  and  especially  in  the  left,  are  evidently  connected 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  congestion  of  the  liyer  and  spleen, 
resulting  in  the  alterations  which  these  organs  constantly  exhibit 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  coma  and 
delirium  are  intimately  and  directly  connected  with  the  strildng 
lesions  usuaHy  found  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes;  and  if  the 
relationship  here  scnnetimes  fails — ^if  it  is  not  absolutely  inva- 
riable — this  is  only  what  happens  occasionally,  even  with  the 
best  established  and  most  constant  of  these  relations,  in  other  dis- 
eases. M.  Maillot  thinks  that  the  algid  symptoms — ^the  failing 
circulation,  and  the  icy  coldness — are  especially  and  immediately 
connected  with  the  lesions  found  in  the  spinal  marrow  and  its 
membranes.^ 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lesions  of  periodi- 
cal fever  follow  any  fixed  or  uniform  order  of  succession  in  their 
development.  The  congestions  and  irritations  of  the  several 
organs  and  tissues,  which  bear  the  chief  burden  of  the  dis- 
ease,  are  in  many  cases  evidently  simultaneous  in  their  origin — 
occurring  together;  in  others  the  weight  of  the  disease,  to  use 
the  favorite  phraseology  of  the  older  writers,  falls  principally 
upon  one  organ — the  brain,  for  instance ;  in  still  others,  upon 
some  other  organ — ^the  stomach,  the  liver,  or  the  spleen ; — and 
all  this  without  anything  that  is  constant  or  regular. 

Sec.  II. — Importance — Relative  and  Absolute.  The  relative 
and  absolute  importance  of  the  appreciable  lesions  in  periodical 
fever — the  part  which  they  severally  play  in  the  production  of 

>  Traits  des  Fierres  Intenmttentes,  p.  829. 
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the  aggregate  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  the  share  which 
each  of  them  contributes  towards  the  fatal  issue,  in  fatal  cases, 
are  matters  which  can  be  only  approximatively  and  in  some  de- 
gree  conjecturallj  determined.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  a 
sudden  and  overwhelming  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
will  be*  attended  by  greater  danger  than  a  corresponding  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  and  spleen ;  but  to  attempt  to  go  much  beyond 
a  few  obvious  and  manifest  conclusions,  similar  to  this,  and  nicely 
to  gauge  and  measure  the  agencies  of  each  pathological  alteration, 
would  be  but  an  idle  and  profitless  labor. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CAUSES. 

Sec.  I. — Locality.  There  is  probably  no  form  of  endemic 
disease  the  geographical  boundaries  of  which  are  so  eztensiye  as 
those  of  periodical  fever.  With  certain  limited  €XceptionS|  it 
may  be  said  to  encircle  the  earth  in  a  broad  belt,  parallel  with 
the  equator,  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries  quite  irregular 
in  their  disposition — ^now  approaching  to  the  line  of  the  tropics, 
and  now  receding  from  it.  The  portions  of  this  immense  terri- 
tory which  are  entirely  exempt  from  periodical  feyer  increase 
widi  the  distance  from  the  equator ;  while  within  the  tropics,  and 
along  the  range  of  several  degrees  beyond  them,  these  portions 
are  confined  mostly  to  certain  geological  formations,  and  to  ele- 
vated situations.  The  particular  regions  most  extensively  and 
constantly  the  seat  of  this  disease  in  its  more  malignant  forms, 
are  low-lying  and  wet  lands,  situated  in  hot  climates,  and  covered 
with  a  rank  and  spontaneous  vegetation — ^the  flat,  wooded  sea- 
coasts  ;  the  interior  swamps  and  marshes ;  and  the  rich  alluvions 
of  the  deltas  and  courses  of  the  great  rivers.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  make  a  detailed  enumeration  of  all  these  individual  lo- 
calities. I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  statements  in  reference 
to  the  distributions  of  malarious  fevers  throughout  the  different 
portions  of  the  United  States,  for  which  I  am  mostly  indebted 
to  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Forry. 

These  statements  are  founded  upon  data  furnished  by  official 
records  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  Adjutant-GeneraFs  oflSce.  They  extend  over  a  period  of  ten 
years;  and  they  exhibit  the  actual  and  relative  prevalence  of 
periodical  fever  amongst  the  soldiers  in  the  several  military  sta- 
tions of  the  country.  In  these  several  classes  of  stations,  the 
ratio  of  cases,  annually,  of  intermittent  fever,  in  each  one  thon- 
sand  of  mean  strength,  was  as  follows :  On  the  coast  of  New 
England,  36;  on  the  northern  chain  of  lakes,  193 ;  in  posts  north 
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of  latitude  89^,  and  remote  from  the  ocean  and  inland  seas,  151 ; 
on  the  sea-coast,  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Savannah,  870 ;  in  the 
southwestern  stations,  including  Jefferson  Barracks,  Forts  Gibson, 
Smith,  Coffee,  Towson,  and  Jessup,  747;  on  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, 885 ;  and  in  the  peninsula  of  East  Florida,  520.  These 
ayerages,  derived  from  sufficiently  large  numbers,  and  running 
through  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  one  or  two  explanations  and 
qualifications,  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  true  exponent  of  the  re- 
lative prevalence  of  this  form  of  fever,  in  these  several  regions 
of  country.  The  apparent  ratio  in  the  New  England  division, 
low  as  it  is,  is  still  vastly  too  high ;  since  all  or  nearly  all  these 
cases  originated  in  some  of  the  other  divisions.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here,  incidentally,  that  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  "British  dominions,  are  entirely  free  from  intermittent 
fever,  while  in  Upper  Canada  the  disease  prevails  very  exten- 
sively, although  there  is  no  difference  in  the  climate  or  soil  of 
these  regions,  to  account  for  the  circumstance. 

The  ratio  of  remittent  fever,  according  to  Dr.  Forry,  through- 
out the  same  regions,  is  as  follows :  On  the  coast  of  New  England, 
26 ;  on  the  northern  chain  of  lakes,  88 ;  in  posts  north  of  lati- 
tude 89^,  and  remote  from  the  ocean  and  inland  seas,  24 ;  on  the 
sea-coast  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Sava^ah,  181 ;  in  the  south- 
western stations,  180;  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  196;  in  East 
Florida,  102.  The  diagnosis  in  the  present  case  is  less  to  be 
relied  upon  than  in  that  of  intermittent  fever ;  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  New  England  division  were 
eantinued  in  their  type,  and  not  periodical. 

The  only  considerable  portion  of  the  vast  and  various  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  United  States  which  is  quite  exempt  from 
malarious  fever,  is  to  be  found  in  its  extreme  northeastern  comer, 
constituted  by  the  five  New  England  States,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  From  nearly  the  whole  of  this  region 
periodical  fever  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  That  it  was 
sufficiently  common  here  for  a  long  period  after  the  settlement  of 
the  country  has  been  clearly  shown,  by  the  very  careful  and 
thorough  inquiries  of  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  contained  in  his  prize 
essay  upon  this  subject.  There  are  still  a  few  small  localities, 
mostly  along  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  in  Massachusetts, 
where  a  solitary  case  of  domestic  origin  may  be  still  occasionally 
met  with ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  disease  is  never  seen  in 
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any  of  the  New  England  States.  Throughout  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  country,  the  disease  prevails  with  great  irregu- 
larity of  extent  and  severity.  Large  portions  of  some  of  the 
States — ^those  particularly  which  are  most  thoroughly  cultivated, 
and  the  higher  granitic  regions,  with  the  dry,  pine  country  of  the 
South,  are  to  a  great  extent  free  from  the  disease ;  and  this  free- 
dom is  gradually  extending  its  area  with  the  progress  of  cultiva- 
tion.* 

As  a  general  rule,  the  simple  intermittent  form  of  the  disease 
predominates  throughout  the  cooler  and  more  temperate  regions; 
in  the  warmer  climates,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hot  sea- 
son, the  bilious  remittent  variety  becomes  more  common,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  cases  of  the  pernicious  or  congestive  va- 
riety— ^the  latter  becoming  more  frequent  in  the  more  southern 
regions,  and  especially  along  the  low,  rich  river  bottoms,  and 
swampy  lagunes.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says,  the  low  lands  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  lying  along  the  creeks,  known  as  the 
Mhugh  prairie^  the  swamps,  and  reed  marshes,  have  proved  to  be 
more  certain  and  prolific  sources  of  disease  than  other  formations 
— the  low  alluvions  of  the  river  bottoms  not  excepted.  Some  of 
these  localities,  as  the  reed  marshes  in  Grreen  county,  though 
very  fertile,  have  been  abandoned.  There  are  said  to  be  farms, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Bigby  and  Alabama  rivers,  upon  which 
no  white  man  can  permanently  reside.* 

There  are  many  other  regions  where  the  disease  is  not  less 
common  and  malignant.  Lind  says,  Hungary  has  been  properly 
called  the  grave  of  Grermany.  A  very  striking  instance  of  the 
power  and  intensity  of  the  febrile  poison,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  bibliography.  Dr. 
NicoUe,  in  a  report  made  in  1821,  says :  ^^About  one  in  twelve,  or 
very  nearly  nine  per  cent,  of  the  better  class  of  society,  died  last 
year  in  Sierra  Leone ;  and  it  appears  from  official  documents  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  government  here,  that  such  has 
been  the  average  annual  mortality  from  the  census  of  Europeans 
in  this  colony.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1818,  there  were  odc 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  of  whom  eighteen  sailed  before  the 

'  At  tho  beginning  of  the  present  century,  of  one  hundred  men  emplojed  at 
the  Onondaga  salt  works,  in  New  York,  ninetj-eight  were  attacked  with  biliou 
remittent  fever.     Many  of  the  cases  were  fatal.— ^(ftrard  MiUer's  Worki,  p.  97. 

<  Lewis's  Med.  His.  of  Alabama,  p.  16. 
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rainy  season,  for  England,  two  of  whom  died ;  and  of  the*remain- 
ing  number — one  hundred  and  ten— eight  perished.*  Mr.  Tidlie 
says:  "The  exceptions  are  very  few,  where  Europeans  have 
passed  twelve  months  in  the  country  from  England  without  an 
attack  of  the  fever.  In  the  year  1819,  there  were,  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  eight  new-comers  from  England,  all  of  whom  were 
seized  with  the  fever,  and  three  died ;  and  out  of  forty,  the  total 
strength  of  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  late  African  com- 
pany, five  died.  In  1820  and  1821,  there  were  eleven  new- 
comers, all  of  whom  were  attacked,  and  four  of  whom  died."' 

Another  of  the  most  celebrated  malarious  regions  of  the  old 
world  is  to  be  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  Italy; 
and  hardly  in  Africa  itself,  along  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  is  the 
malarious  poison  more  concentrated  and  malignant  than  it  is  here. 
Many  a  traveller  has  lost  his  life  by  a  night  ride  over  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  Bailly  estimates  that  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
Rome  ar^  annually  attacked  by  disease,  and  that  two-thirds  of 
these  suffer  from  periodical  fever.  Some  of  our  best  and  earliest 
histories  of  the  disease  were  from  Italian  pens — ^those  of  Torti, 
Lancisi,  Bamazzini,  &;c.  In  1818,  there  were  consumed  at  the 
hospital  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  Rome,  between  the  months  of  June 
and  October,  inclusive,  three  thousand  and  two  hundred  pounds 
of  cinchona.' 

Seo.  n. — Season;  Temperature;  Weather.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  I  have  already  said,  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
periodical  fever  increases  in  frequency  and  gravity  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  heat  of  the  climate  or  locality.  The  simpler  and 
milder  form  of  the  pure  intermittent  type  is  most  common  in  the 
more  northerly  and  cooler  regions,  and  in  the  cooler  seasons  of 
the  year ;  while  the  remittent  and  congestive  forms  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  hotter  regions  and  seasons.  M.  Maillot  shows 
conclusively,  by  extensive  and  accurate  tables,  that  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  visceral  irritations  and  congestions  increase  in  a 
constant  and  direct  ratio  with  the  elevation  of  the  atmospheric 
temperature.  He  says,  further,  that  the  dry  and  hot  deason,  in 
Africa,  is  marked  by  irritations  of  the  brain  and  of  the  upper 

>  Boyle's  Dis.  West.  Africa,  p.  149.  «  Ibid.,  p.  162, 

*  Trait^  etc.,  par  Bailly,  p.  189, 
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portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  while  the  wet  season  brings  with 
it  bronchitic  and  dysenteric  complications.^ 

Throughout  the  United  States,  the  great  season  for  all  the  forms 
of  periodical  fever  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer to  the  close  of  autumn — varying,  of  course,  somewhat,  in 
different  years  and  in  different  places.  Dr.  Wilcocks  treated, 
during  the  season  of  1846,  in  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  cases  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever ; — ^in  July, 
ten  cases;  in  August,  eleven;  in  September,  ninety-nine;  and 
in  October,  fifty-one.'  On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  largest 
number  of  cases  occur  near  the  commencement  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  rainy  season — ^March  and  September.^  At  Borne,  the 
disease  prevails  most  extensively  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October.^ 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
season,  there  is  a  general  impression  that  hot  and  wet  weather 
promotes  the  prevalence  of  marsh  fevers,  while  cool  and  dry 
weather  prevents  it.  This  impression  is  probably  in  some  degree 
well  founded;  although  the  connection  between  the  obvious  quali- 
ties of  the  season  and  disease,  are  far  enough  from  b^g  fixed 
and  uniform.  Some  observers,  indeed,  deny  this  connection 
altogether. 

Dr.  Cooke,  of  Opelousas,  in  a  paper  on  congestive  fever,  says: 
"  We  have  seen  our  country  enjoying  one  year  extreme  good 
health,  notwithstanding  the  long  continuance  of  the  most  intense 
heat,  superabundance  of  rain,  and  easterly  winds ;  another  year* 
under  similar  circumstances,  it  has  been  ravaged  by  disease;— 
other  years,  when  anticipating  good  health,  in  consequence  of  a 
moderate  temperature,  a  uniform  season,  and  moderate  rains, 
without  prevailing  east  winds,  we  have  also  had  to  sustain  the 
most  extensive  visitation  of  disease.  No  one,  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  resting  on  experience  or  observation,  can  designate 
any  infallible  circumstances  as  productive  or  promotive  of  sick- 
ness.''* 

Sec.  m. — Age.  The  influeuce  of  age  upon  the  occurrence  of 
malarious  fever  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  particularly 

»  Traits  des  Fievres  Intennittentes.     Par  F.  C.  Maillot,  p.  20. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1847.      »  Boyle's  Dis.  West  Africa. 

<  BaUly,  p.  184.  »  N.  0.  Med.  Journ.,  voL  iL  p.  180. 
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Btadied.  It  certainly  may  occur  at  all  ages.  It  is  more  common 
during  adult  life  than  it  is  earlier ;  and  this  may  in  part  at  least 
depend  upon  the  greater  degree  of  exposure.  Gleghorn  says 
malignant  tertians  are  most  common  amongst  adults,  and  those  of 
an  advanced  age.^  Dr.  Charles  Parry,  in  his  paper  on  conges- 
tive fever,  says :  "  This  disease  is  confined  cWefly  to  adults  of 
both  sexes ;  children  are  rarely  affected.  I  never  saw  a  case  in 
an  individual  under  twenty  years  of  age."*  Dr.  Wharton,  of 
Mississippi,  says,  of  congestive  fever :  "  Children  under  ten  years 
of  age  are  comparatively  free  from  its  ravages ;  and  persons  from 
twenty  to  thirty  are  most  subject  to  it."^  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  liability  to  congestive  fever  is 
alike  at  all  ages,  and  that  its  greater  frequency  amongst  male 
adults  is  entirely  owing  to  the  greater  and  more  frequent  exposure 
of  this  class  to  the  malarious  poison.^ 

Sec.  IV. — Sex.  There  are  more  cases  of  periodical  fever,  in 
all  its  forms,  amongst  males  than  amongst  females ;  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  exposure  of  the  two  sexes  to  the  causes  of 
the  disease  are  sufficient  to  account  for  this  result. 

Sec.  V. — Race.  The  negroes  of  malarious  regions  are  less 
subject  to  their  fevers  than  the  whites. 

Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  paper  on  the  yellow  fever  of  Mobile,  makes 
the  following  remarks,  in  connection  with  this  subject:  ''I  will 
now  travel  so  far  out  of  my  course  as  to  give  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  gathered  concerning  the  liability  of  the  negro 
race  to  other  diseases  indigenous  to  Alabama.  I  practised  two 
summers  in  the  interior  of  the  State ;  during  the  autumnal  months, 
congestive  fever  prevailed  so  generally  in  my  neighborhood  as  to 
amount  to  an  epidemic ; — there  were  in  my  professional  circle  two 
blacks  to  one  white,  yet  I  did  not  see  a  single  case  of  congestive 
fever  in  a  negro,  nor  did  I  hear  that  any  died  of  the  disease  in 
that  section  of  country.  I  have  made  inquiries  of  several  medical 
gentlemen  who  have  been  practising  for  many  years  in  the  country; 
their  experience  does  not  materially  differ  from  mine.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  remarkable  exemption  from  yellow  fever,  which  this 

*  Rush's  Cleghorn,  p.  106.  >  Amer.  Joiim.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1848. 

»  Ibid.,  April,  1844.  -•  Med.  Hist,  of  Ala.,  p.  26. 
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race  enjoys,  extends,  in  a  great  measure,  to  all  the  malarions 
fevers  of  hot  climates ; — ^they  may  all  have  intermittent  and  light 
bilious  fevers,  as  well  as  the  milder  grade  of  yellow  fever,  but  it 
is  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances  that  these  diseases 
affect  them  so  seriously  as  to  cause  death."  ^  The  same  writer, 
in  his  Medical  History  of  Alabama^  speaking  of  congestive  fever, 
says :  "  Of  twenty-five  correspondents,  residing  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  two-thirds  aver  that,  with  the  limited  exposure 
to  which  the  whites  are  subjected,  negroes  would  not  have  the 
disease/'  A  very  striking  instance  of  the  exemption  of  the  negro 
race  from  these  forms  of  disease  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  late 
disastrous  expedition  of  the  British  government  up  the  Niger,  no- 
tice of  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  bibliography. 

Sec.  VI. — Exposure  ;  Excesses^  ^c.  There  is  no  room  what- 
ever to  doubt  the  agency  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  dis- 
eases in  bringing  on  an  attack  of  marsh  fever.  The  poison  of  the 
disease  very  frequently  lies  dormant  in  the  system  until  it  is 
suddenly  kindled  into  activity  by  the/iction  of  some  one  of  these 
causes.  The  most  active  and  important  amongst  them  are— ex- 
posure of  the  body  to  cold,  after  it  has  been  heated ;  exposure  to 
intense  heat ;  fatigue ;  and  all  excessive  indulgences. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says :  "  If  I  were  required  to  fix  on  a  circum- 
stance the  most  pernicious  of  all  others  to  Europeans,  particularly 
those  newly  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
exercise  in  the  sun.  The  practice  most  hurtful  next  to  this  is 
intemperance  in  drinking,  and  to  one  or  both  of  these  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  amongst  new-comers  may  be  ascribed."* 

It  is  important,  however,  to  add,  that  where  the  poison  of  the 
disease  is  very  active  and  concentrated,  it  overbears  all  resisting 
influences,  and  does  not  require  the  co-operation  of  any  of  these 
occasional  causes.  Hillary,  in  his  account  of  the  diseases  of 
Minorca,  says :  "  Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  peasants,  who  are  remarkable  for  temperance  and 
regularity ;  and  the  soldiers,  who,  without  meat  and  clothes,  fre- 
quently lie  abroad  drunk,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  have  diseases 
almost  similar,  both  as  to  their  violence  and  duration.     Hence  it 

I 

'  N.  0.  Med.  Journ.,  toI.  i.  p.  416.  «  Obs.  Dis.  of  Seamen,  p.  226. 
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is  evident  how  far  the  power  of  the  air  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  non-naturals  in  producing  disorders  of  the  animal  economy."^ 

Sec.  VII. — Malaria.  The  essential,  efficient,  producing  cause 
of  periodical  fever — the  poison,  whose  action  upon  the  system 
gives  rise  to  the  disease — ^is  a  substance,  or  agent,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  names  of  malaria  and  marsh  miasm.  The  nature  and 
composition  of  this  poison  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Like  most 
other  analogous  agents — like  the  contagious  principles  of  small- 
pox and  typhus,  and  like  the  epidemic  poisons  of  scarlatina  and 
diolera — ^they  are  too  subtile  to  be  recognized  by  any  of  our 
senses;  they  are  too  fugitive  to  be  caught  by  any  of  our  contri- 
vances. Neither  the  strongest  lenses  of  the  microscope,  nor  the 
nicest  analyses  of  chemistry  have  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
faintest  traces  even  of  the  composition  and  character  of  these 
invisible,  mysterious,  and  stupendous  agencies.  As  always  hap- 
p^is  in  such  cases,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  knowledge  we  have  been  abundantly  supplied 
with  conjecture  and  speculation ; — what  observation  has  failed  to 
discover,  hypothesis  has  endeavored  and  professed  to  supply.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  even  to  enumerate  the  different  substances 
to  which  malaria  has  been  referred.  Amongst  them,  are  all  the 
chemical  products  and  compounds  possible  in  wet  and  marshy 
localities ;  moisture  alone ;  the  products  of  animal  and  vegetable 
decomposition ;  and  invisible,  living  organisms. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  agency  of  animal  and  vegetable  de- 
composition in  the  production  of  the  poison  of  periodical  fever, 
I  have  but  little  to  say,  and  this  for  the  simple  but  sufficient  rea- 
son that  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  Un- 
questionably there  is  a  very  active  decomposition,  both  of  vege- 
table and  of  animal  substances,  usually  going  on  in  malarious 
localities;  it  is  possible  enough  that  this  decomposition  may 
produce  the  poison ;  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  yet  that  it 
does  so ;  and  there  are  some  reasons  for  doubting  it  altogether. 
One  of  these  reasons  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  and  notorious 
fact  that  this  same  decomposition  is  constantly  going  on  without 
giving  rise  to  periodical  fever.'     The  hypothesis  of  the  animal- 

•  Rush's  HiUary,  p.  42. 

s  Bailly  says  that,  in  1822,  Rome  was  visited  by  immense  nnmbers  of  large 
grasshoppers,  so  that  the  streets  and  fields  were  covered  with  them,  living  and 
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Cttlar  or  cryptogamic  origin  of  this  and  of  some  other  endemic 
and  epidemic  diseases  is  an  old  one,  which  has  been  recently  re- 
vived, and  advocated  with  great  ingenuity  and  ability.  I^  is  only 
a  hypothesis;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  of  it,  I  thjnk,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  correspond  to  the  ascertained  phenomena  in  connec- 
tion with  the  etiology- of  these  diseases,  better  than  most  other 
hypotheses ;  and  that  it  is  less  embarrassed  by  objections  which 
cannot  be  met,  and  by  difficulties  which  cannot  be  overcome. 

InscTutable,  however,  as  the  intimate  nature  of  this  substance 
or  agent  may  be,  there  are  some  few  of  its  laws  and  relations 
which  are  very  well  ascertained.  One  of*  these  consists  in  its 
connection  with  low  and  wet,  or  marshy,  localities.  This  con- 
nection is  not  invariable  and  exclusive — ^that  is,  there  are  marshy 
localities  which  are  not  malarious;  and  there  are  malarious  locali- 
ties which  are  not  marshy — but  there  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that 
it  generally  exists.  The  terms  marBh  miasm,  and  fnar9k  fever 
have  originated  from  this  circumstance. 

Again,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  malarious  poison  may  be 
transported  by  the  atmosphere  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  place  of  its  origin.  M.  Bigaud  de  I'lsle  says:  '^ About  the 
end  of  1810, 1  was  at  Givita  Yecchia,  in  Italy.  Passing  through 
St.  John's  Place,  which  is  a  pretty  regular  square,  I  was  shown 
one  whole  side  where  the  inhabitants  had  been  much  afflicted  with 
diseases  occasioned  by  bad  air,  while  those  on  the  opposite  side 
had  almost  escaped.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary difiFerence  between  houses  so  near  to  one  another  ?  Dr. 
Kucy,  an  intelligent  physician,  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  former 
faced  the  south,  so  as  to  receive  directly  the  south-east  winds, 
which  arrive  saturated  with  miasmata  from  the  marshes  on  the 
coast.''^  A  similar  circumstance  was  observed  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1846.  Dr.  Wilcocks  noticed  that  the  occupants  of  houses 
exposed  freely  to  the  southerly  winds,  suffered  much  more  gene- 
rally than  those  living  on  the  same  street,  but  more  or  less 
sheltered  from  these  winds." 

dead ;  but  that  the  feyers  of  the  country  were  much  less  extensiTely  preTalent 
than  during  the  previous  year.  He  says  also  that  the  Ghetto  in  Rome — ^the  Jews' 
quarter — ^is  excessively  filthy ;  the  narrow  streets  covered  with  decaying  ammil 
and  vegetable  matters ;  but  that  it  suffers  much  less  from  endemic  fever  than  the 
more  open,  cleanly,  and  aristocratic  neighborhood  of  the  Vatican. — Timti  da 
FUvreSj  etc.     Par  E,  M.  BaiUy,  p.  125. 

I  Johnson  on  Trop.  Climates,  pp.  11  and  123. 

'  AnL  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1847. 
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Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  speaking  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  says: 
^^I  have  known  a  hundred  yards  in  a  road  make  a  difference  in 
the  health  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  by  her  being  under  the  lee  of 
marshes  in  one  situation,  and  not  in  another.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  influence  of  vapors  from  woods  and  marshes 
extends;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  to  a  very  small  dis- 
tance. When  the  ships  watered  at  Bock  Fort,  they  found  that 
if  they  anchored  close  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  smell  the  land  air, 
the  health  of  the  men  was  affected;  but  upon  removing  two 
cables'  length,  no  inconvenience  was  perceived.*'^ 

The  effect  of  a  wall  of  dense  foliage  in  arresting  the  progress 
and  preventing  the  diffusion  of  malaria  has  often  been  noticed. 
A  striking  instance  is  given  by  Dr.  Wooten,  of  Alabama.  I 
quote  from  Dr.  Lewis's  Medical  History  of  Alabama.  "  Mr. 
P.  E.  had  negro  quarters  situated  on  the  first  prairie  elevation 
above  the  low  grounds  of  a  small  creek,  the  fourth  of  a  mile  from 
the  houses.  This  belt  of  low  ground  frequently  overflowed, 
causing  water  to  remain  in  holes  over  its  entire  breadth,  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  stream;  but  it  was  well  shaded  by  a  dense 
foliage,  the  plantation  lying  on  the  prairie  in  the  rear  of  the 
cabins.  In  the  winters  of  1842  and  1843,  the  trees  between  the 
houses  and  creek  were  cleared  away;  and  up  to  that  time, 
some  eight  or  ten  years,  the  negroes  living  in  this  quarter  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  a  case  of  fever  scarcely  ever  oc- 
curring. During  the  summer  of  1843,  the  first  after  the  forest 
had  been  cleared  away,  fever  prevailed  amongst  the  negroes  with 
great  violence,  continuing  until  frost.  The  negro  quarters  were 
afterwards  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  about  the 
same  distance  from  it,  but  with  an  intervening  growth  of  timber, 
and  no  fever  has  occurred  on  the  place  since.  "^ 

The  latent  period  of  the  poison  is  quite  indefinite ;  it  is  some- 
times short,  and  sometimes  long.  Disease  may  follow  its  recep- 
tion into  the  system  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  or  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  several  months.  Dlustrations  of  this  law  are 
ofi^en  furnished  on  a  large  scale  by  armies.  John  Hunter  gives 
an  instance  which  occurred  in  Jamaica.  A  fine  healthy  regiment, 
stationed  in  a  malarious  locality,  suffered  severely  from  fever; 

1  Die.  of  Seamen,  p.  221.  '  Med.  His.,  etc.,  p.  17. 
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they  were  removed  to  a  healthy  region,  and  first  attacks  con- 
tinued to  occur  {or  four  months  after  the  removal.  Dr.  Bancroft 
says  many  officers  and  soldiers,  after  their  return  from  the  expe- 
dition to  Zealand,  had  primary  attacks  of  intermittents,  from  six 
to  nine  months  after  their  arrival  in  England.^  Macculloch  doubts 
the  entire  authenticity  and  conclusiveness  of  these  reported  in- 
stances of  the  action  of  malaria,  at  so  long  a  period  of  time  after 
exposure.' 

The  duration  of  the  exposure  to  the  poison,  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  disease,  is  very  short. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  influence  of  malaria  is 
lessened  by  long-continued  exposure,  but  it  is  not  destroyed. 
Malaria  itself  is  destroyed,  and  its  further  evolution  arrested  by 
a  temperature  as  low  as  the  freezing  point. 

>  Baneroft'8  Sssaj,  p.  241. 

'  Maccollooh  on  Marah  Ferer,  p.  24. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

VARIETIES  AND  FORMS. 

ARTICLE  I. 
BILIOUS  BEMITTENT  FORM. 

I  HAVB  already  spoken  of  the  subdivision  of  periodical  fever 
into  its  three  principal  forms;  and  it  is  in  this  chapter  that  I  find 
a  suitable  place  for  stating  the  grounds  of  this  subdivision,  and 
for  indicating  the  principal  features  of  these  three  leading  varie- 
ties. Bilious  remittent  fever  has  now  been  pretty  fully  described ; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  here,  that  the  principal  point  of  dissem- 
blance between  it  and  the  pure  intermittent  form,  consists  in  the 
continuance,  in  the  former,  of  a  considerable  degree  of  febrile 
excitement,  or  of  morbid  action,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  the  disease.  The  several  elements 
of  a  paroxysm — the  chill,  the  febrile  reaction,  and  the  perspira- 
tion— ^are  also  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  intermittent  than 
they  are  in  the  remittent  variety;  and  they  are  repeated  from  day 
to  day,  or  from  period  to  period,  with  greater  regularity  and  uni- 
formity. The  remittent  form  is  generally  more  inclined  to  run  a 
determinate  course,  and  then  to  cease,  or  to  pass  into  the  inter- 
mittent form  than  the  latter.  The  fundamental  pathological 
difference  between  the  two  varieties  consists,  probably,  in  the 
existence  in  remittent  fever  of  more  fixed  and  permanent  local 
irritations  than  are  to  be  found  in  intermittent  fever.  Bilious 
remittent  fever  itself  can  hardly  be  said  to  exhibit  any  very  uni- 
form or  well-marked  varieties.  Still,  it  is  important  to  state  that 
the  fever  of  one  season  and  one  locality  frequently  differs  pretty 
widely  from  the  fever  of  another  season  or  another  locality;  and 
similar  differences  may  exist  between  the  disease  during  one  por- 
tion or  another  of  the  same  season.  In  this  respect,  periodical 
fever  only  partakes  of  the  mutability  to  which  almost  all  diseases 
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— and  especially  such  as  are  at  all  endemic  or  epidemic  in  their 
character — are  subject. .  Daring  certain  seasons,  and  throughout 
certain  regions,  it  is  not  only  more  or  less  violent  and  dangerous 
than  it  is  at  other  times  and  in  other  places,  but  it  assumes  cer- 
tain peculiarities,  more  or  less  striking ;  at  one  time  there  is  a 
predominance  of  one  set  of  symptoms — at  another,  of  another 
set.  Gleghom  says :  ^^  In  July,  when  these  fevere  first  bretk 
out,  their  type  is  commonly  simple  and  regular;  their  paroj^Bins 
are  of  short  duration;  and  after  three,  four,  or  five  periods,  they 
vanish  of  their  own  accord.  As  the  season  advances,  the  tertiins 
become  more  dangerous  and  difficult,  often  terminating  in  malig- 
nant forms,  especially  if  much  rain  without  wind  fall  during  the 
dog-days.  About  the  time  of  the  equinox  they  assume  a  sur- 
prising variety  of  forms,  and  very  often  counterfeit  contiinal 
fevers,  having  long  redoubled  paroxysms.  But  as  the  winter 
draws  near,  their  type  becomes  more  simple,  and  ihov^  tbey 
prove  tedious  and  obstinate  in  cold  weather,  yet  they  are  more 
regular  and  less  dangerous  than  in  the  summer."^  Dr.  Stewacdr 
son  says:  ^^  In  some  seasons,  the  remissions  are  very  weU  marked, 
and  the  disease  very  manageable;  whilst  in  others  it  ia  more  pro- 
longed, the  remissions  more  obscure,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
typhoid  state  more  developed."^ 

ARTICLE   II. 

CONaBSTIVB  PBVBR. 

Sbo.  I. — Names.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  from 
the  somewhat  indefinite  signification  which  has  been  attached  to 
the  term  congestive  fever,  and  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  applied.  The  qualifying  prefix,  congesitiv&'^hB  generie 
in  its  character ;  like  the  term  typhoid,  it  is  expressive  of  a  patho- 
logical state  or  condition  which  may  exist  in  difierent  diseases. 
In  this  way  most  writers  speak  of  congestive  varieties  or  cases 
of  cholera,  of  scarlatina,  of  yellow  fever,  and  so  on.  They  mesn 
simply  those  forms  of  these  diseases  in  which  this  pathologiesl 
element,  thus  designated,  predominates.  The  essential  nature  of 
the  pathological  condition  itself  is  obscure.     It  is  probably  com* 

*  Rush's  Cl^horn,  p.  107.  >  Amer.  Joura.  Med.  SoL,  April,  1842. 
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plex;  and  it  may  be  more  or  less  modified  by  its  connection  with 
individual  diseases.  In  its  simplest  form,  we  generally  under- 
stand by  if  an  undue  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels — 
usually  the  larger  ones,  and  especially  the  veins — and  the  tissues 
of  an  organ  Or  part.  But  in  its  connection  with  the  grave  forms 
of  disease,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  there  seems  to  enter  into 
its  composition  some  unknown  but  profound  modification  of  the 
great  function  of  innervation.  This  function  is  the  seat  of  a 
sudden  and  violent  perversioa;  and  at  the  same  moment,  there 
is  a  like  sudden  and  violent  rush  of  the  blood  towards  some  one 
or  more  of  the  organs ;  or  a  draining  ofi*  of  the  serum,  as  hap- 
pens in  epidemic  cholera.  '  This  eangestive  state  generally  occurs 
during  the  early  period  of  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. 

The  term  congestive  fever  is  now  generally  made  use  of,  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States,  to  designate  the  pemicioiis  or 
malignant  form  of  malarious  fever.  I  can  see  no  objection 
whatever  to  this  use  and  application  of  the  term ;  it  is  only  im- 
portant that  its  meaning  should  be  determinately  settled,  and  its 
application  generally  agreed  upon.  I  would  never  attempt  to 
introduce  a  new  name  for  a  common  disease,  so  long  as  an  old 
and  familiar  one  could  be  found,  not  positively  and  seriously 
objectionable. 

Sec.  II. — Type^  and  mode  of  attack.  Congestive  fever  may 
belong  either  to  the  intermittent  or  to  the  remittent  variety ;  but 
to  the  former  more  frequently  than  to  the  latter.  It  may  also 
assume  any  of  the  types  of  periodical  fever ;  but  the  quotidian 
and  tertian  are  the  most  common. 

Sometimes  the  dbease  is  fully  developed,  and  clearly  marked 
at  the  outset — ^the  congestive  seal  is  set  upon  it  during  its  first 
paroxysm.  At  other  times,  and  this  seems  to  be  more  common, 
the  first  paroxysm  does  not  differ  very  essentially  from  an  ordi- 
nary attack  of  simple  intermittent.  Dr.  Charles  Parry,  who  has 
written  a  short  and  fragmentary,  but  most  excellent  paper  upon 
the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  Indiwa,  says:  '^In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  symptoms  of  the  first  paroxysm  are  such  as  occur 
in  an  ordinary  intermittent  attack.  One  main  peculiarity  is  an 
expression  of  intense  apprehension,  or  terror,  without  experienc- 
ing it.    Perhaps  the  face  is  paler,  or  more  livid,  than  in  common 
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[Rw;  its  expression  is  dead.     It  ia  only  irhen  vomit- 

io  discbarges  are  added  to  this  algid  condition,  that 

0  BODlcen  and  glassy,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  blue 

t  i*  only  when  the  respiration  is  carried  on  through 

nth  that  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  dark  colored. 

B  variety  ie  very  insidious ;  there  is  no  one  per- 

tnce  has  not  been  deceived  by  it.     If  one  is  not 

I  state  of  things,  the  kind  of  calm  which  follows 

litnitKment  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  great  ame- 

lutributable  perhaps  to  BaQgnineous  depletions,  and  the 

?uled  only  by  the  sudden  and  unlocked  for  death 

boticcB  particularly  the  tranquil  expression  of  the  counte- 

llke:>r  cases.     "I  have   already  mentioned,"  he  says, 

pal^iil  fevers,  the  patients  pass  from  life  to  death  with- 

tiii^'  iille  to  foresee  this  event ;  we  can  hardly  believe 

k  '!Ten,  either  during  the  intermissions  or  the  par- 

iftlly  in  the  early  period  of  the  latter."    In  the  re- 

irh  follow  the  report  of  bis  thirty-seventh  case,  he 

:  ()ii.^  instance,  especially,  the  color  of  the  face  was 

f-irprosuon  was  that  of  repose,  of  tranquillity ;  only 

viTo  a  little  tightened  upon  the  bones  of  the  face, 

:li<Lse  of  a  phthisical  patient,  or  of  a  person  dying 

■-  "t ritis ;  it  was  Vather  the  look  of  a  man  in  full 

IV.-.U  after  excessive  fatigue.     Indeed,  if  this  man 

■-;  [lointed  ont  to  me  as  one  attacked  with  algid  fever, 

li;ive  paused  to  notice  him,  near  as  he  was  to  the 

''  his  existence ;  and  when  the  paroxysm  came  on, 

•  ;  withont  becoming  any  more  alarming  in  its  ex- 

'  Inched  that  of  a  person  just  sinking  into  sleep. 

'  t'  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  this 

111  the  pain  which  he  allied  to  exist  in  the  abdo- 

as  if  the  torpor  in  which  he  was  plunged  had 

sympathies  which  osually  exist  between   our 

the  Buffering  abdomen  had  no  power  to  aot 

'lomy  with  which  it  was   no  longer   in  relfr 

nided,  there  suddenly 
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Succeeds  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  with  paleness  of  die  tongne,  snd 
eolorless  lips,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  case 
— it  is  one  of  algid  fever.  Temporising  here  is  death.  When 
the  termination  is  to  be  favorable,  the  pulsid  becomes  more  dis- 
tinct ;  the  skin  resumes  its  natural  heat ;  and  there  follows  some- 
times, though  rarely,  an  irritation  of  the  brain,  or  digestive 
organs,  requiring  si^nguineous  depletion.  The  coldness  dissipated^ 
Ae  patient  enters  at  once  into  full  convalescence,  as  he  does  after 
a  oomatose  or  delirious  paroxysm.  I  have  never  seen  the  pheno- 
mena constituting  algid  fever  proceeding  by  distinct  parozjsBS ; 
they  have  hardly  presented  any  appreciable  remissions ;  onoe . 
established,  they  march  steadily  towards  death,  unless  they  are 
arrested."^  The  pulse,  Dr.  Charles  Parry  says,  even  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  paroxysm,  is  rapid,  small,  and  thready; 
sometimes  hard  and  wiry,  and  sometimes  irregular  and  intermit- 
ting. The  skin  is  of  a  Uvid  hue,  and  of  a  marble  coldness ;  asd 
it  is  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  cold,  clammy,  sticky  sweat; 
in  some  instances,  this  perspiration  is  confined  to  the  face  and 
neck.  The  hands  are  shrivelled  like  a  washerwoman's,  and  tiie 
patient  begs  for  cold  drinks,  and  to  be  fanned.' 

According  to  Maillot,  the  three  preceding  varieties  constitite 
the  immense  majority  of  cases  of  pernicious  intermittents. 

Sbc.  VI. — Gastrchenteric  Variety.  This  form  of  congestive 
fever  seems  to  be  pretty  common  in  our  Western  and  Southern 
States. 

Dr.  Charles  Parry,  in  his  description  of  it,  says :  ^^  The  vomit- 
ing and  purging  are  almost  incessant;  the  discharges  are  often 
mixed  vrith  blood,  but  not  with  bile.  They  have  the  appearance 
of  water,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  recently-killed  beef  has  been 
washed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  proportion  of  blood  is  madi 
greater,  at  times  amounting  almost  to  clear  blood ;  and  from  three 
to  five  or  even  twelve  ounces  at  a  discharge,  with  intervab  of 
from  ten  to  forty  minutes.  The  discharges  have  but  little  odor, 
and  there  is  but  little  abdominal  pain  or  tenderness ;  though  the 
patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  weight  and  burning  heat  in  the 
stomach.     *     "^     The  thirst  is  most  intense.     The  constant  cry 

• 

I  Traits  des  Fidvres  Intermittontes.    Pmr  F.  G.  MaiUot,  pp.  Sa-Se. 
*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1848. 
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is  for  cold  drinks,  cold  ice  water ;  and  a  very  common  exclamation 
is :  '0,  that  I  could  lie  in  the  river !' — *  If  I  could  only  have  a 
stream  of  cold  water  running  through  me!'  "^ 

I  add  the  following,  from  Dr.  Parry's  general  description. 
^^  The  respiration,"  he  says,  ^^  is  often  very  peculiar.  It  consists 
of  a  deep-drawn  double  inspiration,  or  double  sigh,  with  one  ex- 
piration. This  double  breathing  is  seen  in  perhaps  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cases ;  it  is  a  fatal  symptom.  It  is  seen  very 
early  in  the  second  paroxysm,  generally  at  the  beginning,  and 
continues  to  its  close,  either  in  the  agony  of  deaths  or  to  the 
febrile  reaction. 

^^  Restlessness  is  very  great,  the  patient  constantly  tossing 
about  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  throwing  about  his 
arms  and  legs ;  frequently  endeavoring  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
walking  across  the  room,  if  permitted,  only  an  hour  or  two  before 
death.  I  have  seen  persons  get  out  of  bed,  walk  across  the  room, 
and  stand  in  the  doorway,  hours  after  it  was  impossible  to  detect 
any  pulse  at  the  wrist,  though  the  carotids  could  be  felt  plainly. 
Such  is  the  intense  desire  of  patients  to  get  cold  air,  that  they 
frequently  express  themselves  determined  to  have  it,  at  all  haz- 
ards ;  and,  indeed,  it  frequently  happens,  even  when  nearly  all 
the  symptoms  just  enumerated  are  present,  that  the  patient  does 
not  think  there  is  much  the  matter  with  him,  and  wonders  why 
he  is  kept  in  bed,  and  not  suffered  to  go  out. 

"  The  usual  length  of  the  fatal  paroxysm  is  from  three  to  six 
hours,  though  it  is  longer  in  some  cases ; — the  moribund  symp- 
toms increasing,  the  pulse  becoming  more  and  more  frequent, 
ieeble,  irregular,  thready,  and  fluttering;  the  respiration  pro- 
longed and  sighing ;  the  skin  cold  and  shrivelled,  and  covered 
with  large  drops  of  clammy  perspiration."* 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  preceding  varieties  may  be 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  each  other,  sometimes  one  of  them 
preponderating,  and  sometimes  another.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  take  any  separate  notice  of  the  minor  varieties — the  cardiac, 
the  icteric,  the  syncopalic,  and  so  on. 

Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8ci.,  July,  1843.  *  Ibid. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

IKTEBMITTEirr  FEVEE. 
* 

The  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  simple  inter- 
mittent and  the  bilious  remittent  forms  of  periodical  fever,  haye 
already  been  indicated.  It  only  remains  for  me  here  to  give  a 
short  general  description  of  the  former  variety  of  the  disease. 

The  paroxysm  of  a  regular  and  simple  intermittent  commences 
with  the  rigor,  or  chill.  This  is  usually  severe  and  strongly 
marked.  The  patient  has  an  intense  feeling  of  coldness ;  hii 
teeth  chatter,  and  his  whole  body  shivers  with  cold.  The  skin 
is  pale  and  shrivelled,  with  a  dark  bluish  or  purplish  tinge  on  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  extremities,  and  it  is  cold  to  the 
touch ;  the  features  are  pinched  and  shrunken;  the  expression  of 
the  face  is  languid,  listless,  and  uneasy ;  there  are  frequent  gaip- 
ing  and  yawning ;  a  general  feeling  of  weariness  and  fatigue,  pains 
in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs ;  sighing  respiration,  oppression  of 
the  prsecordia ;  a  small  and  frequent  pulse ;  and  the  mind  is 
feeble  and  depressed.  Such  are  the  ordinary  and  more  obvious 
phenomena  constituting  the  cold  fit.  The  urine  is  generally 
abundant  and  limpid. 

After  a  period  of  time,  varying  from  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
to  three  or  four  hours,  the  average  length  being  an  hour  or  so, 
the  first  stage  passes  gradually  into  the  second.  The  sensation 
of  coldness  yields  to  a  feeling  of  morbid  heat;  the  skin  is  full  and 
injected,  and  is  hot  to  the  touch ;  the  face  loses  its  languid  ex- 
pression, and  becomes  animated  and  flushed ;  the  prsecordial  op- 
pression is  sometimes  removed  or  diminished,  but  not  always; 
there  are  less  languor  and  depression  ;  the  local  pains,  instead  of 
diminishing,  are  increased  in  severity ;  the  pulse  becomes  full  and 
strong;  there  is  increased  thirst;  and  the  urine  is  now  scanty  and 
high  colored. 

This  second  or  hot  stage  continues  from  one  to  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen hours,  and  then  gives  way  to  the  third,  or  sweating  stage, 
which  completes  the  paroxysm.  As  the  surface  becomes  moist, 
the  febrile  perturbation  subsides; — ^the pulse  is  slower  and  softer; 
the  expression  of  the  face  tranquil ;  the  local  pains  and  the  other 
uneasy  sensations  disappear ;  the  urine  deposits  a  reddish  sedi- 
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ment,  and  there  is  a  general  and  delightfal  feeling  of  relief  and 
of  restoration  to  health. 

The  period  between  the  termination  of  this  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  paroxysm  constitutes  the  intermission.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  disease  is  quite  simple,  and  where  there  are  pro- 
bably no  considerable  local  irritations  or  congestions,  this  apy- 
rexial  period  seems  to  be  one  of  entire  freedom  from  disease.  The 
strength,  the  appetite,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  patient  are 
restored ;  all  his  functions,  animal  and  organic,  seem  to  have 
resumed  their  healthy  activity.  In  other  instances,  however, 
there  are  still  remaining,  throughout  the  entire  period  of  inter- 
mission, evidences  more  or  less  obvious  and  serious,  of  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  system. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  paroxysm,  as  well  as  that  of  its 
several  stages,  varies  very  greatly  in  different  cases.  It  ranges 
from  a  few  hours  to  eighteen  or  twenty. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DURATION  AND  MARCH. 

Sbo.  "L-^Duratian.  The  average  duration  of  the  oomnKm  fom 
of  remittent  fever  seems  to  be  abont  two  weeks,  perhaps  a  very 
Uttle  Icmger.  Of  eleven  cases  treated  in  die  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, by  Dr.  Gerhard,  the  mean  duration  was  fonrteen  days  and 
a  half;  of  fifty-four  cases  treated  in  the  same  institution,  and  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Stewardson,  the  meui  dnraticm  was  aboat  fifteen 
days. 

The  duration  of  tlie  other  varieties  is  so  various  and  indefinite, 
and  so  much  influenced  by  circumstances,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
establish  any  positive  averages.  Congestive  fever  terminates 
speedily,  in  most  cases,  either  in  recovery  or  death.  Dr.  Charles 
Parry  says:  "  The  general  duration  of  this  disease  is  from  six  to 
nine  days,  in  recovering  so  as  to  walk  about;  in  fatal  cases,  from 
two  to  three  days,  death  usually  occurring  in  the  second  or  third 
paroxysm,  hardly  ever  in  the  first."* 

The  duration  of  the  simple  intermittent  form  is  altogether  in- 
definite. It  may  consist  of  only  one  or  two  paroxysms;  or  it  may 
be  continued,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  for  several  weeks,  and 
even  for  several  months. 

Sbo.  II. — March.  The  types  of  periodical  fever  have  been 
already  sufficiently  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  The  march  of  the  fever  differs  considerably  in  the 
different  forms  of  the  disease.  The  progress  of  remittent  fever  is 
generally  pretty  regular — the  disease  gradually  increasing  in 
severity  until  it  reaches  its  height  or  acme,  and  then  passing 
into  convalescence.  Gleghorn  seems  to  have  studied  this  subject 
with  great  care,  and  he  makes  the  following  observations  in  regard 
to  it :  ^'  As  the  fever  advances  to  its  height,  the  coldness  and 

• 

>  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sd.,  July,  1848. 
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sfairermg  which  usher  in  the  paroxysms  become  less,  or  entirely 
imperceptible;  in  which  case  a  cholera  morbus,  or  acute  pains 
I  in  die  back  or  limbs,  supply  their  place.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
paroxysms  themselves  become  longer,  and  bring  on  more  formi« 
dable  symptoms,  such  as  headaches,  raving,  sopoirs,  apoplectic 
fits,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  cough,  difficulty  of  breathifig,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  sickness  and  anxiety,  pain 
about  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  so  on.  Besides,  it 
often  happens,  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  period, 
that  the  tertian  becomes  double,  though  at  first  it  was  simple;  or 
if  it  was  double  from  the  beginning,  the  weaker  fit  continues 
without  any  intermission,  till  the  stronger .  comes  on,  and  both 
being  blended  together,  the  disease  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a 
semi-tertian  having  one  very  long  fit,  with  a  short  interval  every 
forty-eight  hours.  It  must  likewise  be  observed  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fever,  the  regular  order  of  the  periods  is  frequently 
disturbed  by  the  paroxysms  changing  their  hour  of  invasion,  and 
attacking  unawares,  without  any  previous  cold.  After  this  man- 
ner, these  proteiform  distempers  continue  to  vary  their  shape  in 
every  period,  and  to  produce  longer,  more  severe,  or  more  fre- 
quent paroxysms  till  they  arrive  at  their  height;  about  which  time 
the  fits  and  intervals  are  often  so  confused  that  they  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished ;  nevertheless,  if  death  be  not  speedily  the 
consequence  of  this  confusion,  they  commonly  again  put  on  a 
more  simple  or  regular  form,  and,  i^ter  one  or  more  slight  parox- 
ysms, go  away  of  their  own  accord.  Those  fevers  which  come 
to  their  height  in  the  third  period,  terminate  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
period;  those  which  come  to  their  height  in  the  fourth  period,  ter* 
minate  in  the  fifth  or  sixth ;  and  those  which  come  to  their  height 
in  the  fifth  period,  terminate  in  the  sixth  or  sevenths  When  the 
most  vehement  paroxysms  happen  on  the  odd  days,  the  crises  will 
be  on  the  odd  days :  when  they  happen  on  the  even  days,  the 
great  chi^ges  of  the  distemper  will  likewise  be  on  the  even  days. 
If  the  fever  increases  to  the  seventh  period,  it  probably  will  not 
cease  before  the  ninth;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  remitting  tertians 
run  out  to  so  great  a  length.  Yet  I  have  seen  every  year  a  few 
of  the  continual  kind,  which  began  with  great  mildness,  and,  in- 
creasing by  slow  degrees,  broke  out  violently  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  and  soon  after  ended  in  intermittents;  though  some  of  them 
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have  continued  without  any  considerable  intervals  for  six  or  seven 
weeks.  But  it  is  much  more  common  to  meet  with  tertians,  which 
set  out  furiously,  with  severe  subintrant  double  parozysms;  so 
that  for  some  days  they  have  little  or  no  interval.  On  the  third 
or  fifth  day  a  profuse  sweat  commonly  brings  on  an  intermission; 
and  afterwards  the  disease  assumes  the  type  of  a  double  intermit- 
ting tertian,  or  of  a  semi-tertian.  Si^h  fevers  I  have  frequently 
observed  to  terminate  spontaneously  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  and 
eleventh  days ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  less  to  be  feared 
than  those  which  begin  deceitfully  in  the  shape  of  a  slight  doable 
or  simple  tertian.  For,  however  mUd  and  insignificant  these  in- 
termittents  may  at  first  seem  to  be,  we  are  never  to  trust  appear- 
ances till  they  have  performed  three  or  four  revolutions."* 

The  progress  of  the  malignatU  form  of  the  disease  is  more 
irregular  and  uncertain. 

Senac  thus  speaks  of  the  sudden  and  great  changes  so  striking' 
in  this  last  variety:  ^'  It  may  be  thought  singular  in  these  dis- 
eases that  sometimes,  from  so  slight  a  beginning,  the  danger  should 
become  so  urgent  and  threatening  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
But  it  is  a  problem  no  less  difficult  to  solve,  how  a  cause  whidi 
so  disorders  the  brain,  and  so  oppresses  the  lungs  can,  of  its  own 
accord,  give  the  system  a  temporary  respite,  or  cease  for  a  time 
to  act.  Thus,  after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  action  of  this 
cause  is  suspended,  and  for  a  day  or  more  the  patients  seem  firee 
from  disease.  Other  maladies  do  not  pursue  such  a  course ;  in 
them  the  affected  parts  recover  only  by  degrees ;  and  after  they 
have  recovered,  or  appear  to  have  recovered  in  the  space  of  a  day 
or  two,  the  life  of  the  patient  is  seldom  brought  into  danger 
again  by  a  sudden  return  of  the  disease ;  at  least  this  is  not  gene- 
rally the  case,  as  it  is  in  malignant  intermittents.  *  *  *  Hence  it 
appears  that  these  terrible  symptoms  may  arise  from  some  wan- 
dering stimulus,  which  flies  off  and  returns,  or  acts  and  lies  dor- 
mant, alternately ;  and  that  they  are  sometimes  more  alarming  in 
appearance  than  dangerous  in  reality."'  Bailly  says  :  ^^This 
sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  imminent  danger  to  apparent 
safety  is  especially  characteristic  of  comatose  intermittents.  In 
the  other  varieties  of  pernicious  fever,  there  is  not  so  striking  a 
difference  between  the  different  stages  of  a  paroxysm.  *  *  *  A 

>  Bosh's  Cleghom,  p.  95,  et  seq,  '  CaldweU's  Senac,  p.  118. 
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finger  compresses  the  brain — the  patient  sleeps;  if  the  pressure 
is  light,  everything  returns  promptly  to  its  natural  condition;  if 
the  pressure  is  strong,  it  kills  on  the  spot."^ 

Sbc.  in. — Critical  Days.  It  is  the  proper  place  here  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  the  existence  of  what  have  been  called 
critical  days—ddkjs  upon  which,  more  than  upon  others,  the  dis- 
ease has  a  tendency  to  terminate  either  in  recovery  or  death. 
There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  old  doctrine  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  the  true  one,  and  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  about  it 
have  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  physicians  have  en- 
deavored to  apply  it  to  the  family  of  continued  fevers,  a  class  of 
diseases  in  regard  to  which  it  utterly  fails.  It  follows  almost 
necessarily  that  a  disease,  marked  as  periodical  fever  frequently 
is,  by  a  regular  tertian  revolution,  should  be  liable  to  particular 
changes,  either  for  better  or  for  worse,  on  particular  days ;  and 
this  is  the  whole  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  critical  days. 

Sec.  IV. — Relapses.  Periodical  fever,  more  than  any  other 
form  of  acute  disease,  is  liable  to  return,  and  to  repeat  itself, 
again  and  again,  in  the  same  subject.  When  the  malarious  poi- 
son has  been  once  received  into  the  system,  the  action  of  slight 
occasional  causes  will  often  continue,  for  a  long  time,  to  bring 
back  the  disease. 

Dr.  Charles  Parry  says  of  congestive  fever :  "  Once  having 
had  an  attack  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  having  another 
the  same  season,  although  a  second  attack  is  rare.  I  had  one 
patient  who  had  two  attacks  one  season ;  and  I  had  one  patient 
who  had  an  attack  in  three  successive  summers. '*' 

Sec.  V. — SequeUe.  Periodical  fever,  especially  if  it  has  been 
often  repeated,  or  long  continued,  very  frequently  leaves  behind 
it  serious  and  profound  alterations  of  some  of  the  organs,  or 
more  or  less  grave  disturbances  of  their  functions.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  I  shall  here  enumerate.  The  first  to  be  mentioned 
consist  of  various  chronic  alterations  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
especially  the  latter.  These  organs  become  enlarged,  indurated, 
or  both ;  and  their  intimate  structure,  in  many  instances,  vari- 

>  Traits,  etc.,  p.  171.  >  Am.  Jonm.  of  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1848. 
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oady  disnged.  From  the  time  of  Hippoemtes  to  the  present 
day,  the  fireqnenoj  of  diese  chronio  organio  alterations  hai 
attracted  the  notice  of  ail  obeenrers.  When  they  become  invet- 
erate and  extensive,  from  long  exposure  to  the  malarious  poison, 
and  from  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  they  generally  entail  upon 
the  patient  gradually  increasing  debility,  dropsical  aociHnnladou^ 
a  broken-down  constitution,  and.  finally  death.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent,  and  for  how 
•  long  a  period,  the  system  wiU  bear  up  against  these  inroads. 
^^I  have  often  seen  these  subjects,"  says  Bailly,  ^^ arriving  at  the 
hospital  in  Rome,  with  the  abdomen  hard  as  a  stone,  the  spleen 
occupying  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  cavity.  A  few  inter- 
mittent paroxysms  constituting  the  only  disease  whicih  brought 
them  to  the  hospital,  they  were  treated  like  the  other  patients; 
the  paroxysms  were  arrested  by  quinine,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  they  departed  to  resume  their  oocnpationsy  cored 
of  the  fever,  but  with  the  abdomen  as  hard  as  ever."  MaiBol 
says  that  he  has  often  noticed,  amongst  the  shepherds  of  Corsics, 
stout  and  robust  men,  engaged  in  rough  out-door  oocupatioos, 
with  the  abdomen  enormously  distended  in  consequence  of  these 
alterations.^ 

The  notion  has  been  extensively  prevalent,  that  these  visceral 

obstructions  are  the  result,  not  of  the  disease  itself,  but  of  the 

bark  and  its  preparations,  which  are  given  for  its  cure.     It  is 

X*  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  foundation  what- 

nVv^  ever  for  this  opinion. 

The  dropsical  effusions,  and  especially  the  ascites,  which  so 
frequently  accompany  the  latter  stages  of  these  cases,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  result  of  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  of  the  watery  condition  of  the  blood. 

In  hot  climates  and  seasons,  long-continued  cases  of  periodical 
fever  are  pretty  frequently  followed  by  chronic  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea.  Maillot  says  that  these  consecutive  affections  are 
almost  constantly  without  fever ;  there  is  little  or  no  pain  in  the 
bowels ;  the  discharges  are  serous,  mucous,  or  sanguinolent,  and 
generally  abundant  and  frequent,  but  sometimes  scanty.  There 
is  rapid  emaciation  ;  the  skin  is  of  an  earthy  hue,  dry  and  fur- 

*  Traits  des  Fievres  Intermittentes,  p.  246. 
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foraceotis.  Of  thirty  cases,  occorriDg  in  the  French  militftry 
hospital  in  Algiers,  fourteen  terminated  fatally.' 

Dr.  Finley,  in  a  paper  on  the  autumnal  fever  of  Georgia, says: 
^^  A  serere  attack  of  the  disease  always  leaves  the  system  very 
much  deranged.  All  the  secretions  are  impaired ;  the  skin  is  dry 
and  harsh ;  the  biliary  secretion  alternately  vitiated  and  defec- 
tive; the  bowels  constipated."' 

Another  pretty  common  consequence  of  this  disease  consists  in 
different  disturbances  and  perversions  of  the  nervous  system.  ii^w«/^^>^-i 
Amongst  these  are — ^neuralgic  pains ;  headache ;  muscular  weak-^ 
ness;  partial  and  incomplete  paralysis,  usually  of  the  lower 
limbs;  and  impaired  activity,  or  derangement,  of  the  mind. 
Senac  says,  in  speaking  of  the  headache :  '^  Patients  sometimes 
declare  that  the  head  feels  as  if  it  were  cleft  asunder  in  the  mid- 
dle." Dr.  Mosely  says :  "  Imbecility  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body, 
is  a  common  consequence  of  long  and  obstinate  disorders  in 
hot  climates ;  and  I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  mind  has 
been  greatly  impaired  after  irregular  and  harassing  intermittents ;  rv 

and  sometimes  a  temporary  insanity  has  ensued.    This  must  have  "^ 

been  also  observed  by  others;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  no  person  ^ 

except  Sydenham,  w^o  was  the  first  that  noticed  it,  has  men- 
tioned it  as  occurring  in  practice.  He  says  he  has  often  found, 
when  the  patients  had  been  extremely  debilitated  by  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease,  the  doubling  of  the  fits,  and  repeated 
evacuations,  that  they  have  been  *^eized  with  a  madness,  when 
diey  began  to  recover,  which  went  off  proportionally  as  they 
gathered  strength;  but  that,  sometimes,  from  injudicious  evacua- 
tions only,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  miserable  kind  of  folly  for 
life.'*^  Maillot  mentions  amongst  the  effects  of  the  disease  no- 
ticed amongst  the  French  soldiers  in  Africa,  extreme  debility 
daring  convalescence,  especially  in  the  hot  season ;  and  trembling 
of  the  muscles,  like  slight  chorea,  or  like  the  paralysis  of  the 
insane.  He  thinks  that  neither  the  type  of  the  fever,  nor  the  in- 
tensity of  the  local  irritations,  has  much  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  effects.^    Macculloch  enumerates  a  great  variety  of 

1  Traits  des  Fieyres  Intermittentes,  p.  244. 
'  West  Med.  and  Phjs.  Jonrn.,  toI.  iii.  p.  179. 
s  Moselj  on  Trop.  Dis.,  p.  189. 
«  MaiUot  on  Inter.,  p.  250. 
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^  nervotiB  distarbances  and  peryersions,  the  result  of  repeated 

4  attacks  of  marsh  fever. 

Nf  Another  common  consequence  of  long-continued  periodical 

i\  c  fever,  or  of  the  chronic  lesions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  an  anemic 

i^  2  condition  of  the  system.     The  blood  loses  its  healthy  proportion 

^  ^<  of  globules;  the  gums,  lips,  and  tongue  lose  their  fresh  color; 

J  "^    and  the  skin  is  sallow  and  pale. 

"^  «« o/uA^^y  *4yU*te-^^   ^«^^^*>  -      */r>rZ*^  #«*.^  ^«*-**.»-<</*t-*-«/  — ^  ^^.m^^'^^j^^m^f 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MORTALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS. 

The  danger  attending  periodical  fever  depends  very  much 
upon  the  form  which  the  disease  assumes.  The  purely  intermit' 
tent  and  benign  variety  is  never  fatal,  without  some  accidental 
complication.  It  often  entails  upon  its  subjects  chronic  visceral 
alterations,  which  impair  the  vigor  of  the  system,  and  which  often 
shorten  life,  but  it  is  never  directly  and  immediately  fatal.  The 
ordinary  remittent  form  is  more  grave  in  its  character,  but  stUl, 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  instances,  it  terminates  favorably. 
Of  sixty-three  cases  of  periodical  fever  admitted  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  in  1838, 1839,  and  1840,  six  terminated  fatally ; 
but  three  of  these  belonged  to  the  congestive  form,  and  were 
received  only  a  short  time  before  death ;  and  in  one  other  case 
the  disease  had  been  greatly  aggravated  by  improper  treatment.^ 
Dr.  Wilcocks  treated  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  cases  of  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fever,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1846,  and  they 
all  recovered.  He  does  not  state  the  proportion  of  cases  of  the 
two  forms. 

At  the  hospital  of  Montluel,  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-two 
cases,  treated  between  June,  1822,  and  December,  1826,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  terminated  fatally.  At  the  military  hospital 
of  Bona,  in  Africa,  in  twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty  admissions  between  April,  1832,  and  March,  1835,  there 
were  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  deaths,  nearly  one 
in  nine.* 

Other  things  being  equal,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  gravity  and 
fatality  of  periodical  fever  increase  as  we  approach  the  tropics. 
"Thus,*'  say  MM.  Fournier  and  Begin,  "if  we  examine  the  en- 
demic diseases  of  the  principal  malarious  countries,  we  shall  see 

• 

>  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1842. 
«  Trait^  etc.     Par  F.  C.  MaiUot,  p.  276. 
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in  Holland,  intennittent  fevers  attacking  gq^at  namben  of  sub- 
jects, but  generally  following  a  slow  march,  and  giving  the  phy- 
sician sufficient  time  to  combat  them.  In  Hungary,  these  fevers 
are  more  frequently  remittent,  and  complicated  with  dysentery. 
The  fevers  of  Italy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
have  short  intermissions,  and  are  frequently  complicated  with 
ataxic  phenomena."^  ' 

In  regard  to  congestive  fever,  Maillot  makes  the  following  in- 
teresting observations  and  statements.  "I  do  not  know,"  he 
says,  ''how  the  opinion  has  established  itself  that  ptmieiaui 
intemiittents  are  readily  curable,  and  that  art  is  almoat  eertaia 
to  triumph  over  them.  But,  ever  since  Lautter  said  that  in  theM 
diseases  the  physician  is  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  wnUn 
have  spoken  very  lightly  of  tiie  prognosis  of  these  tmrible  affde- 
tions ;  they  have  proclaimed  their  treatment  as  the  triumph  of 
medicine.  Certainly,  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  snatch  from  an 
.  imminent  death,  to  rescue  almost  from  the  tomb,  a  man  Btrioken 
with  a  pernicious  paroxysm ;  the  danger  was  so  urgent  that  cm 
has  hardly  indulged  a  hope  of  his  patient's  recovery,  when  he  is 
already  cured ;  but,  deceived  by  the  Sclat  of  similar  saooeeses, 
we  have  been  carried  away  by  our  enthusiasm,  and  have  refused 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  reverses,  for  it  has  been  almost 
alleged  that  we  had  reached  mathematical  certainty  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  these  diseases.  But  to  this  enthusiasm,  in  which  we 
ourselves  for  a  long  time  participated — ^to  these  sanguine  antici- 
pations which  we  should  still  rejoice  to  indulge,  let  us  oppose  the 
rigorous  impartiality  of  positive  statistical  results.  In  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-six  cases  of  pernicious  fever,  obeerved  in 
1818  and  1819,  at  the  hospitals  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Saint 
John  in  Lateran,  at  Rome,  there  were  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
recoveries  and  three  hundred  and  forty-one  deatha— -one  deadi 
in  two  and  a  quarter.  In  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  oases  of 
periodical  fever,  observed  by  M.  Ncpple,  fourteen  belonged  to  the 
pernicious  form ;  six  of  these  terminated  fatally.  Antonini  and 
Monard,  in  thirty-nine  comatose  or  apoplectic  oases,  had  nine 
deaths;  in  eighty-six  encephalitic  cases,  they  had  only  eight 
deaths — unquestionably  the  most  favorable  result  on  record,  if 
they  include  in  this  category  only  cases  of  the  delirious  variety. 

I  Diet  dm  Soi.  Med.,  art  Marais, 
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The  following  is  the  result  of  mj  own  experience.  I  have  notes 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  cases,  belonging  to  the  comatose, 
delirious,  and  algid  varieties,  occurring  between  the  first  of  June, 
1834,  and  the  first  of  March,  1835,  thirty-eight  of  which,  about 
one-fifth,  terminated  fatally.  Seventy-seven  comatose  cases  fur- 
nished fourteen  deaths,  one  in  five  and  a  naif;  sixty-one  delirious 
cases  furnished  twelve  deaths,  one  in  five ;  and  forty-eight  algid 
cases  famished  twelve  deaths,  one  in  four.  The  mortality  varied 
with  the  type  in  the  following  manner.  Sixty  cases  of  the  quoti- 
dian type  furnished  fifteen  deatlis,  one  in  four ;  thirty  of  these 
were  of  the  comatose  form,  and  gave  six  deaths,  one  in  five ; 
twenty-one  were  of  the  delirious  form,  and  gave  five  deaths,  one 
in  four ;  and  nine  were  of  the  algid  form,  and  gave  two  deaths,  one 
in  four  and  a  half.  Twenty-seven  cases  of  the  tertian  type  fur- 
nished six  deaths,  one  in  s^,  nearly;  nine  of  these  were  of  the 
comatose  form,  and  gave  two  deaths,  one  in  four  and  a  half;  four- 
teen were  of  the  delirious  form,  and  gave  three  deaths,  one  in  five, 
nearly;  four  were  of  the  algid  form,  and  gave  one  death,  one  in 
four.  Ninety-nine  cases  of  the  remittent  and  pseudo-continued 
type,  furnished  nineteen  deaths,  one  in  five,  nearly ;  thirty-eight 
of  these  were  of  the  comatose  form,  and  gave  six  deaths,  one  in 
six,  nearly ;  twenty-six  were  of  the  delirious  form,  and  gave  four 
deaths,  one  in  six,  nearly ;  thirty-five  were  of  the  algid  form,  and 
gave  nine  deaths,  one  in  four. 

^^Such  is  the  mean  rate  of  mortality  that  has  attended  perni- 
cious fevers  at  Bona.  In  localities  where  the  malarious  poison 
is  less  powerful,  it  is  probable  that  more  favorable  results  may 
be  looked  for ;  but  otherwise,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
researches  which  I  have  made,  that  proportions  much  more 
encouraging  than  those  just  indicated  have  never  been  obtained, 
unless  it  may  have  been  accidentally. 

"  If  now  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  modes  in  which  death 
takes  place  in  periodical  fever,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  acute 
forma,  the  patient  is  either  carried  off  suddenly,  during  a  parox- 
ysm, or  that  the  paroxysms  are  prolonged  and  run  into  each  other, 
the  visceral  congestions  becoming  fixed  and  being  followed  by 
inflammation,  and  complicated  frequently  with  a  typhoid  condi- 
tion. When  death  does  not  happen  in  either  of  the  foregoing 
modes;  when  relapses  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion; especially  when  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  and  the 
27 
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irritations  feeblj  combated,  there  then  supervene  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  digestive  tube,  engorgements  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
intractable  diarrhoeas,  dropsical  effusions,  etc. 

^^  Amongst  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  patients 
received  into  the  military  hospitals  of  Bona,  in  the  space  of  four- 
teen months,  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  deaths, 
occurring  in  the  following  modes.  Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-two 
cases  of  the  quotidian  type  furnished  forty  deaths,  one  in  forty, 
nearly ;  of  these  patients,  eight  died  in  a  delirious  parozysm; 
eight,  in  a  comatose  paroxysm ;  Ihree,  in  an  algid  paroxysm ;  one, 
with  jaundice  ;  five,  in  a  typhoid  condition ;  thirteen,  with  chronic 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery ;  one,  with  acute  dysentery;  and  one,  ane- 
mic. Seven  hundred  and  thirty  cases  of  the  tertian  type  furnished 
twelve  deaths,  one  in  sixty-one,  nearly ;  of  these  patients,  three 
died  in  a  delirious  paroxysm ;  two,  in  a  comatose  paroxysm  ;  one^ 
in  an  algid  paroxysm ;  three,  with  chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysentery ; 
and  one  each  with  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  pneumonia,  and 
marasmus.  The  quartan  type  furnished  no  death.  One  donUe 
tertian  had  a  fatal  issue,  after  six  weeks'  duration.  Seventy-nine 
cases  of  the  remittent  type  furnished  two  deaths,  one  in  a  delirious 
and  one  in  a  comatose  paroxysm.  Thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  cases  of  a  continued  or  pseudo-continued  type  furnished  eighty 
deaths,  one  in  sixteen  and  a  half,  nearly ;  of  these  patients,  fire 
died  in  a  delirious  paroxysm;  seven,  in  a  comatose  paroxysm;  ten, 
in  an  algid  paroxysm  ;  thirty-one,  with  chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysen- 
tery ;  three,  with  acute  dysentery ;  three,  with  typhoid  affections ; 
three,  with  chronic  pneuttionia ;  six,  with  acute  follicular  colitis; 
two,  with  chronic  bronchitis  :  two,  with  chronic  affections  of  the 
heart ;  and  one  each,  with  acute  gastro-colitis,  encephalitis,  ence- 
phalic irritation  followed  by  paralysis,  apoplexy,  acute  bronchitis, 
acute  carditis,  and  marasmus. 

^'  To  sum  up  these  details,  death  took  place  during  the  parox- 
ysm, in  fifty-one  cases ;  in  a  typhoid  condition,  in  eight  cases;  from 
diseases  such  as  occur  in  non-malarious  regions,  in  fifteen  cases; 
from  chronic  affections,  in  sixty-one  cases,  forty-seven  of  which 
were  chronic  diarrhoeas  or  dysenteries."* 

In  another  place.  Maillot  says :  ^'  The  prognosis  in  pernicious 
fever  is  always  very  grave.  The  principal  varieties — the  deliri- 
ous, the  comatose,  and  the  algid — ^give  nearly  the  same  mortality. 

>  Traits  des  Fievres  Intermittcntes.     Par  F.  G.  MaiUot,  p.  277,  H^q. 
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When,  notwithstanding  large  sanguineous  depletions,  the  coma 
continues  profound,  and  the  pulse  remains  strong  and  full,  although 
the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  sweat,  we  have  reason  to  fear  a  fatal 
issue.  Death  may  be  equally  apprehended,  if  the  persistence  of 
the  coma  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid,  feeble,  small  and  vibrating 
pulse.  There  are  comatose  cases  where  the  trismus  is  so  strong 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow ;  or  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rectum  will  not  retain  any  injection :  the  prognosis  is  here 
yery  unfavorable ;  there  are  no  means  of  administering  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  but  by  the  skin.  The  delirious  variety  isolates 
itself  less  frequently  than  the  comatose  in  the  nervous  system ; 
it  is  more  frequently  associated  with  symptoms  of  acute  abdo^ 
minal  inflammation ;  if  with  this  there  is  vomiting,  so  that  the 
febrifuges  are  rejected,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  the 
delirium  persists,  and  tSe  pulse  at  the  same  time  becomes  small 
and  feeble,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat, 
death  is  imminent.  In  the  algid  variety,  the  prognosis  varies  with 
the  intensity  of  the  morbid  phenomena.  If  the  pulse  entirely 
disappears,  the  danger  is  extreme.  This  suspension  of  the  cir- 
culation, if  it  is  continued  for  some  time,,  is  certainly  followed  by 
death.  If  the  pulse  can  be  still  felt,  although  only  at  consider- 
able intervals,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  coldness,  we  may 
indulge  hope.  When  algid  fever  is  accompanied  by  choleric 
vomiting  and  purging ;  when  the  face  and  extremities  are  blue, 
the  breath  cold,  and  the  voice  broken  and  sepulchral,  death  is 
almost  inevitable.  Vomiting  without  effort,  as  if  by  regurgitation, 
in  the  course  of  algid  fever,  with  a  moist,  white,  cold,  and  flat 
tongue  is  always  of  fatal  augury ;  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be 
connected  with  extensive  and  chronic  softening  oif  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach."^  Maillot  thinks  that  in  most  cases 
of  fatal  pernicious  fever,  there  existed  some  chronic  lesion  before 
ike  access  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Charles  Parry,  in  his  paper  on  the 
congestive  fever  of  central  Indiana,  says :  ^^  Without  treatment, 
or  with  the  usual  treatment  of  bilious  fever,  which  is  little  better 
than  none  in  this  disease,  probably  three-fourths  of  the  cases  ter- 
minate fatally.  But  with  a  special  treatment,  not  more  than  one 
in  eight."' 

I  Traits  dea  Fievres  Intermittentes.     Par  F.  G.  Maillot,  p.  843. 
'  Am.  JoQiTL  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1843.  * 
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^^In  the  mean  time,"  says  Gleghorn,  ^4t  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  as  in  all  acute  diseases,  so  particularly  in  these  fraudu- 
lent, deceitful  fevers,  the  presages  either  of  death  or  recovery  are 
not  al?rays  certain  and  infallible ;  it  frequently  happening  that 
those  who  have  laid  in  the  paroxysm  for  hours  together,  with  few 
or  no  signs  of  life,  have  at  length  recovered  as  it  were  firom  the 
jaws  of  death,  and  asked  for  some  uncommon  sort  of  food,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  everybody  about  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fit  anticipating  sometimes  brings  on  death  before  the  time  it  was 
indicated."* 

^^  Can  we  determine  in  advance,"  says  Maillot,  ^^  whether  a 
simple  intermittent  will  or  will  not  become  pernicious  in  its  cha- 
racter ?  I  think  not.  Frequently,  we  cannot  do  this  even  at  the 
commencement  of  a  pernicious  paroxysm.  Without  doubt  we 
have  reason  to  apprehend  the  approach  of  this  perilous  form  of 
the  disease,  whenever  any  of  the  visceral  irritations  are  intense 
— ^whenever  the  symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis,  or  encephalitis,  are 
strongly  marked ;  but  this  rule  has  many  exceptions,  and  I  haie 
often  seen  the  most  pernicious  pai'oxysm  succeed,  without  any 
premonition,  to  those  of  the  simplest  character."' 

The  prognosis  is  thus  summed  up  by  Gleghom.  ^'K  the 
paroxysms  are  not  attended  with  acute  pains  in  the  viscera,  and 
do  not  last  above  twelve  hours ;  if  they  decline  with  plentiful 
warm  sweats,  and  leave  the  intervals  tolerably  free ;  if  the  pa- 
tient bears  the  distemper  well,  and  begins  to  have  an  appetite  for 
victuals ;  if  small  pustules  break  out  in  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
or  scabs  about  the  lips ;  if  the  urine  has  recovered  its  natural 
coiQplexion,  or  is  cloudy  and  turbid,  or  lets  faU  a  white  or  a  pale 
red  sediment ; — I  say  if  all  these  signs  concur  about  the  third  or 
fourth  period,  we  may  safely  prognosticate  a  speedy  recovery. 
On  the  other  hand  it  announces  danger  when,  about  this  time  of 
the  disease,  the  paroxysms  are  long  and  protracted ;  or  are  ac- 
companied with  an  obstinate  delirium,  an  intense  coma,  great 
anxiety,  and  pain  in  the  loins,  or  about  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
stomach ;  when  the  patient  has  an  utter  aversion  to  food,  and 
even  in  the  intervals  is  so  feeble,  and  attended  with  such  a  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  that  he  can  scarcely  walk  about ;  when  the  hypo- 
chondria and  epigastric  region  are  swelled,  hard,  and  painful  to 

• 

>  Rusli's  Cleghom,  p.  103.  «  Traits  dea  Fievres  Intermittentos,  p.  888. 
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the  touch ;  when  numerous  blotches,  like  the  stinging  of  nettles, 
frequently  break  out  on  the  skin ;  when  the  urine  continues  thin, 
clear,  high  colored,  or  covered  with  an  ash-colored  membrane,  like 
a  cobweb ;  and  lastly  it  announces  danger,  when  larger  evacua- 
tions come  on  than  the  strength  can  well  bear,  such  as  vomiting, 
purging,  bleeding  of  the  nose,  colliquative  sweats,  or  the  like. 
For  fevers  with  theee  appearances  sometimes  are  immediately 
changed  into  mortal  dysenteries ;  sometimes  they  become  con- 
tinual tertians,  and  run  out  to  a  great  length  ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  preserve  the  form  of  remitting  or  intermitting  fevers, 
and  didly  growing  stronger,  prove  very  dangerous  about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  period. 

"  Those  fevers  are  most  to  be  dreaded,  whose  violence  is  great- 
est on  the  even  days ;  and  if  the  paroxysm  stops  on  the  third, 
fifth,  or  seventh  day,  but  continues  on  the  fourth^  sixth,  or  eighth 
day,  we  must  be  upon  our  guard,  lest  a  sudden  storm  should  sue- 
oeed  this  treacherous  intermission.^  *  *  Nor  is  there  only  a  pos- 
sibility, in  many  cases,  of  foretelling  the  day,  but  likewise  the 
hour,  on  which  the  patient  will  expire ;  for  that  stage  of  the  pa- 
roxysm which  he  usually  got  over  with  the  most  difficulty  will 
most  probably  in  the  end  prove  fatal.  I  have  seen  some  expire 
in  what  may  be  called  the  first  stage  of  the  paroxysm ;  the  skin 
being  chilled,  and  wet  with  cold  sweats,  their  pulse  small  and  ir- 
r^ular,  and  their  senses  entire  to  the  very  last.  But  the  great- 
est numbers  are  hurried  ofi*  in  the  height  of  the  hot  fit,  stupefied, 
senseless,  the  breathing  short  and  laborious,  and  the  skin  covered 
with  a  burning  fiery  sweat."* 

Maillot  observes,  that  in  the  delirious  variety  of  pernicious  in- 
tennittents,  there  is  frequently  a  strong  apprehension  of  approach- 
ing death,  and  that  this  feeling  is  always  a  fatal  augury.^ 

Dr.  Charles  Parry  observes,  that  the  plethoric,  young,  and 
robust,  are  most  apt  to  die ;  and  that  the  age,  in  a  majority  of 
fatal  cases,  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five. 

The  return  of  the  paroxysm,  in  all  the  forms  of  periodical 
fever,  at  an  earlier  and  earlier  period  of  the  day,  is  a  favorable 
indication ;  its  appearance  at  a  later  and  later  period  is  unfavor- 
able. 

>  Rash's  aeghorn,  p.  98.  «  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

*  Traits  des  Fieyres  Intermittentes,  p.  68. 
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DIAGNOSIS. 

The  diagnosis  of  well-marked  and  uncomplicated  cases  of 
nearly  all  diseases  is  a  matter,  in  the  actual  state  of  medical 
science,  not  often  attended  with  any  considerable  difficulty.  This 
is  true  of  periodical  fever.  Under  such  circumstances,  its  seyeral 
forms  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  from  all  other 
diseases,  with  great  facility  and  certainty.  The  mark  which  is 
set  upon  these  diseases  by  their  family  seal  of  periodicity  separates 
them  broadly  and  widely  from  nearly  all  other  affections.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  this  seal  becomes  so  blurred 
and  indistinct,  or  is  so  nearly  obliterated,  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
value  as  a  diagnostic  and  distinctive  indication,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  other  and  collateral  sources  for  the  true 
character  of  the  disease.  This  happens  most  frequently  under 
the  following  circumstances.  In  the  warmer  malarious  regions, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  graver  forms  of  periodical  fever, 
the  bilious  remittent  variety,  especially,  frequently  loses  to  a  great 
extent  its  periodical  or  remittent  character,  and  assumes  more  or 
less  entirely  a  cantinued  form.  This  modification  usually  takes 
place  during  the  latter  period  of  prolonged  cases,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  resemblance  between  the  disease  and  continued 
fever  becomes  very  close;  and  this  resemblance  is  frequently 
increased  by  the  presence  of  typhoid  phenomena — ^great  debility, 
feeble  pulse,  dry  and  brown  tongue,  tympanitic  abdomen,  diar- 
rhoea, and  so  on.  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  difficulty, 
under  such  circumstances,  of  always  distinguishing  between  this 
modification  of  remittent  fever,  and  continued  fever  of  the  typhoid 
character.  The  resemblance  here  is  so  striking,  that  the  opinion 
has  extensively  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  still  continues  to 
prevail,  that  bilious  remittent  fever  is  not  unfrequently  changed 
in  its  progress  into  continued  typhoid  fever.  The  mistake  here 
is  that  very  common  one  of  confounding  the  typhoid  state  or 
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e&ndition  present  in  many  diseases,  with  specific  typhoid  fever^ 
But,  notwithstanding  this  resemblance,  and  the  difScultj  which  I 
have  admitted,  a  careful  study  of  the  previous  history  of  these 
cases,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  them,  will  generally 
enable  us  to  come  to  a  pretty  positive  conclusion,  and  to  establish 
a  pretty  certain  diagnosis.  We  shall  almost  always  find  that 
during  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  disease,  its  remittent  cha- 
racter was  so  decided  as  to  remove  all  uncertainty  as  to  its  true 
nature.  We  shall  find,  further,  in  most  cases,  certain  differences 
between  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  phenomena 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  rose-colored  eruption  will  be  wanting; 
the  low,  muttering,  and  continuous  delirium,  with  twitching  of 
the  tendons,  and  picking  at  imaginary  objects,  so  common  in 
grave  cases  of  continued  fever,  will  at  least  very  rarely  be  as 
prominent  and  striking;  and  the  periodical  tendency,  masked 
and  crippled  as  it  is  by  the  complication  of  local  congestions  and 
inflammations,  will  still,  if  closely  watched  for,  frequently  manifest 
its  presence,  by  various  slight  and  irregular  but  sudden  changes, 
such  as  are  not  often  met  with  in  continued  fever. 

Dr.  Stewardson  says,  that  when  the  disease  is  prolonged,  the 
remissions  obscure,  and  the  typhoid  state  present,  the  distinction 
between  bilious  remittent  and  typhoid  fever  may  be  rendered 
somewhat  difficult ;  but  that  generally  errors  of  diagnosis  might 
be  avoided  by  greater  attention,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  essential  characters  of  the  two  diseases.^ 

During  the  paroxysm  of  the  unmixed  comatose  or  delirious 
form  of  congestive  fever,  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  be 
almost  the  same  as  in  some  local  diseases  of  the  brain.  The 
history  and  the  collateral  circumstances  of  the  case  will  generally 
be  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  its  true  nature. 

"If,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  the  hospitals,"  says  Maillot, 
"  we  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  a  patient,  whom  we  find  with 
coma  or  delirium,  we  might  suppose  the  case  to  be  one  of  acute 
meningitis,  and  resort  at  once  to  bloodletting,  which,  indeed, 
would  be  proper  in  either  case.  But  the  influence  of  the  treat- 
ment upon  the  march  of  the  symptoms  would  soon  dissipate  all 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection.  If  it  is  a  pernicious 
intermittent,  and  death  does  not  take  place  during  the  paroxysm, 
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the  coma  or  the  delirium  will  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  the  skin 
will  cover  itself  with  an  abundant  sweat,  the  pulse  will  become 
apyrectic,  and  there  will  remain  little  or  nothing  of  the  condition, 
wUch,  a  few  minutes  before,  so  seriously  endangered  life.  If, 
especially,  all  this  happens  in  a  malarious  region,  or  during  the 
prevalence  of  intermittent  fevers,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a 
pernicious  paroxysm  for  any  other  disease.  For  it  is  not  in  this 
manner  that  acute  continued  affections  proceed.  Look  at  a  me- 
ningitis. As  it  is  by  degrees  that  it  arrives  at  its  highest  point 
ot  intensity;  as  it  is  only  after  having  continued  for  several  days 
that  the  headache  gives  place  to  delirium  or  coma^  so  also  it  is 
only  by  degrees  that  the  symptoms  subside.  Never,  as  in  a 
pernicious  paroxysm,  does  the  delirium  of  acute  meningitis  yidd 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes ;  never  is  the  coma  dissipate  nbk 
a  rapidity  that  partakes  of  the  marvellous.  The  abrupt  conoatioft 
of  very  dangerous  symptoms ; — ^the  calm  which  succeeds  to  then; 
their  almost  instantaneous  reappearance ; — such  are  the  pkencH 
mena  proper  to  periodical  fever,  and  whidi  we  may  in  vain  seek 
to  find  in  continued  affections."^ 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  distinctions  between  the  several 
forms  or  varieties  of  periodical  fever  itself.  After  the  full  de^ 
scription  that  has  been  given  of  these  varieties,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  do  this.  I  will  merely  observe  that  all  these  forms 
and  varieties  may  run  into  each  other ;  they  are  mutually  con- 
vertible ;  and  not  fundamentally  and  specifically  distinct  forms  of 
disease. 

1  Traits  des  FidTres  Intermittentes,  p.  839. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORY. 

Ak  adequate  and  complete  theory,  even  of  the  very  simplest 
form  of  disease,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  science ;  and  the  dif- 
fictdties  in  the  way  of  establishing  such  a  theory  increase  with 
the  increasing  complexity  and  obscurity  of  the  diseases  to  which 
we  wish  to  apply  it.  Still,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  I  have 
no  disposition  to  abjure  entirely  all  attempts  to  explain  and  in- 
terpret the  phenomena  of  disease;  I  do  not  wish,  because  we 
cannot  render  our  theories  perfect,  to  reject  them  altogether. 
Science  here,  as^ everywhere  else,  is  in  the  appreciable  phenomena 
with  which' we  deal,  and  in  their  ascertainable  relations;  but  there 
is  no  objection  to  our  endeavoring  to  interpret  these  phenomena, 
and  these  relations,  provided  only  that  we  do  so  with  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  task  we  have  under- 
taken. Bearing  in  mind  that  these  interpretations  are,  in  their 
very  nature,  more  or  less  hypothetical  and  conjectural ;  that  they 
are  entirely  subordinate  to  the  facts  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned ;  that  they  may  be  false  as  well  as  true ;  that  they  are 
never  to  be  treated  like  the  facts  and  their  relations  which  they 
attempt  to  explain,  as  essential  and  constituent  elements  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  that  our  absolute  loyalty  to  the  latter  is  never  to  be 
impaired  by  any  claims  or  pretensions  of  the  former ;— bearing 
these  things  always  in  mind,  we  may  not  only  engage  with  safety 
in  these  explanations — provided  that  we  do  so  with  becoming 
modesty  and  caution — ^but  they  may  even  help  us  somewhat  in 
systematizing  and  arranging  our  knowledge. 

It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  hypothetical  to  say  that  there  is 
a  double  element  in  the  pathology  of  periodical  fever.  This 
double  element  consists  of  a  perversion  of  the  function  of  innerv- 
atioUy  and  of  local  congestions  in  certain  organs  and  tissues. 
Maillot,  and  some  others,  refer  the  former  of  these  elements  to 
irritation  of  the  cerebro-splnal  axis.     They  think  that  this  view 
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is  justified  by  the  phenomena  during  life,  and  by  the  alterations 
found  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  in  their  membranes, 
after  death.  Maillot  looks  upon  this  affection  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  not  as  a  pure  ordinary  inflammationj  but  as  a  nenh 
0U8  irritation — an  active  neurons — ^with  a  sudden  raptuM  of  blood 
to  the  organs.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  one 
of  the  essential  elements  in  the  pathology  of  periodical  fever  con- 
sists in  Siyme  modification  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  nearer 
the  truth,  probably,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  say 
that  this  modification  is  peculiar  in  its  character  and  obscure  in 
its  nature,  instead  of  attempting  to  refer  it  to  any  of  the  <Nrdi- 
nary  and  common  morbid  conditions  of  this  system. 

It  is  possible  that  this  lesion  of  innervation  may  constitute 
alone  the  pathology  of  periodical  fever;  the  disease,  in  its  purest 
and  simplest  form,  may  be  without  any  other  pathological  condi- 
tion ;  the  local  congestions  in  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  and  so 
on,  may  be  altogether  wanting.  This,  however,  it  seems  to  me^ 
is  not  the  most  probable  and  rational  conclusion-  to  be  derived 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
general  tendency  to  these  local  congestions ;  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  existence  in  all  grave  and  severe  cases ;  they  are  always 
found  on  examination  after  death.  Under  these  circumstances, 
although  in  mild  and  simple  cases  of  pure  intermittent  fever, 
there  may  be  no  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
congestions,  and  although  I  admit  the  possibility  that  they 
may  not  be  present,  still,  as  I  have  already  said,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  more  philo- 
sophical and  more  rational  to  conclude  that  they  constitute  an 
invariable  and  essential  element  in  the  pathology  of  this  disease, 
than  it  is  to  regard  them  as  accidental  complications. 

The  relations  of  the  lesion  of  innervation,  and  of  the  local  con- 
gestions, to  each  other,  and  the  relative  and  absolute  importance 
of  all  these — the  parts  which  they  respectively  play  in  the  inte- 
gral disease  which  they  constitute — ^must  be  more  or  less  matters 
of  opinion  merely.  The  nervous  disturbance  constitutes,  proba- 
bly, the  first  visible  and  tangible  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid 
actions ;  it  is,  probably,  the  point  of  departure  in  the  series  of 
morbid  processes  making  up  the  disease ;  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  takes  precedence  of  the  local  congestions,  and 
that  the  latter  are  under  the  control  of  the  former.     All  this. 
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however,  let  it  be  admitted,  may  be  otherwise ;  or,  it  may  be  that 
both  elements — the  nervous  lesion  and  the  local  congestions — 
instead  of  being  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  are  alike  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  on  the  system  of  the  malarious  poison — 
their  common  and  independent  cause. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  and  absolute  importance  of  the  several 
morbid  elements,  I  cannot  say  anything  that  is  not  altogether 
conjectural.  The  danger  to  life  would  seem  to  depend,  generally, 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  visceral  congestions  and  irritations ;  but 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  disturbance,  and  of 
the  part  which  it  plays,  is  so  incomplete  and  so  qualified,  that  it 
is  neither  very  philosophical  nor  very  safe  to  indulge  to  any 
great  extent  in  these  and  similar  speculations.  It  is  safe,  per- 
haps, to  say  that  the  element  of  periodicity  is  probably  connected 
directly  with  the  lesion  of  innervation,  and  not  with  the  local  con- 
gestions.^ 

Some  of  my  readers,  especially  the  younger  ones,  may  be  not 
a  little  disappointed  that  I  do  not  engage  in  the  attempt  so  often 
undertaken,  to  lift  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  the  efficient  causes, 
the  mechanism,  and  the  essential  nature  of  this  mysterious  and 
oomplez  phenomenon  o{  periodicity.  For  their  gratification,  and 
I  trust  for  their  benefit,  I  shall  make  two  or  three  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  which,  unlike  the  subject  itself,  will  at  least  be  suf- 
ficiently intelligible.  First,  then,  all  the  interpretations  and 
explanations  which  have  been  given  of  this  phenomenon,  are 
entirely  and  absolutely  hypothetical ;  they  are  the  coinage  of  the 
brain — ^the  fruits  of  the  imagination  and  the  fancy.  Not  only  so, 
but,  in  most  cases,  they  are  as  obviously  and  glaringly  absurd, 
preposterous,  and  false,  as  they  are  hypothetical.  They  have 
not  even  the  merit  of  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  probability, 
plausibility,  or  ingenuity.     Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  boundless 

'  Hippocrates  attributed  tertians  and  quotidians  to  a  superabundance  of  bile  in 
the  first  passages,  and  quotidians  to  atrabile.  Galen  referred  quotidians  to  an 
alteration  of  the  pituita ;  tertians  to  that  of  the  bile ;  and  quartans  to  putrescence 
of  the  atrabile.  The  anatomists  said  that  quartans  were  the  result  of  an  obstruc- 
Hon  occasioned  by  the  minutest  atoms ;  tertians  bj  those  a  little  larger ;  and  quo- 
tidians by  the  largest  Rayer  refers  p^odical  fever  to  a  cerebro-spinal  neurosis ; 
Ou^rin  de  Mamers  does  the  same.  Brachet,  of  Lyons,  says  it  consists  in  a  modi- 
fication of  the  ganglionic  system.  Bouillaud  calls  it  an  actiye  neurosis.  M.  Roche 
refers  it  to  a  contamination  of  the  blood  by  the  malarious  poison. — MaUlot,  p. 
316,  et  nq. 
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region  of  medical  speculation^  has  the  rage  for  hypothesis  been 
wilder  and  crazier  than  here.  Secondly,  the  essential  nature  of 
this  phenomenon  is  probably  inscrutahle.  We  may  analyze  it; 
we  may  resolve  it  into  its  elements;  we  may  ascertain  the 
relations  of  these  elements  to  each  other,  and  to  their  modifiers 
— ^we  may  do  all  this,  and  still  be  as  far  as  ever  from  its  ultimate 
cause,  its  essential  condition,  its  intimate  and  absolute  nature. 
Who  understands^  or  can  comprehend  eveUy  the  nature  of  eleept 
And  what  reason  is  there  to  belteve  or  to  hope^  that  the  thick 
darkness  which  has  ever  wrapped  and  which  stiU  wraps  this  m- 
termittent  physiological  phenomenon^  so  full  of  mystery  and 
wonder^  will  ever  be  dispeUed  f^ 

'  Darwin  attribated  the  phenomenon  of  intecmittenoe  to  the  nntritiTO  moTemeni 
of  composition  and  decomposition,  and  the  periodical  recoirence  of  waking  and 
sleep.  Beil  tanght  that  it  was  connected  with  the  analogons  phoiomena  of  the 
physical  imiTerse.  Willis  referred  it  to  the  periodical  deyelopment  of  a  f ermeatahle 
matter  in  the  blood;  De  La  Bo6  to  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  an  add,  pan- 
creatic juice ;  Borelli  to  an  irritation  of  the  nerres  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  lOm 
of  the  heart,  occasioned  by  an  acidity  or  an  acrimony  dereloped  in  the  nerfoos 
fluid.  We^lhof  referred  it  to  the  periodical  movement  of  the  earth,  wfafle  Mead 
and  others  attributed  it  to  lunar  influence,  to  the  alternate  aoti<m  of  day  and 
night,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  &c.  Giannini  said  intermittence  was  oooasioMd 
by  the  excessive  diminution  of  sensibility  during  the  sweating  stage.  Go&w  de 
Mamers  attributed  it  to  an  extraordinary  development  of  nervous  influence,  its 
concentration  upon  a  given  point,  its  subsequent  exhaustion,  its  renewal,  and  so 
on.  M.  Roche  finds  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  intenait^ 
tent  character  of  its  causes,  and  in  certain  other  collateral  influences. — TraiU  dm 
Fievret  IniermittenteSf  p.  270.  Bailly,  notwithstanding  his  general  good  sense, 
labors  through  many  idle  pages  to  show  that  morbid  intermittence  is  occasioned 
by  the  diurnal  change  in  the  position  of  the  human  body,  from  the  upright  to  the 
recumbent,  and  vice  versd.  Maillot  concludes  this  enumeration  with  the  following 
quotation  from  Monfalcon:  **  To  know  that  tee  know  nothing  it  a  grtat  deal;  w% 
are  then  much  nearer  the  truth  than  when  we  mistake,  for  thia  latter,  erroneoui  hgpO' 
thesii," 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TREATMENT. 

To  combat  the  yisceral  lesions ;  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  p&roxysms ;  to  pre- 
Tent  the  occurrence  of  relapses ; — such  is  the  triple  base  upon  which  rests  the 
treatment  of  periodical  feyer. — Maillot. 

ARTICLE  I. 

BILIOUS  REMITTENT  FEVER. 

Sec.  I. — Preliminary.  The  treatment  of  the  common  form  of 
bilious  remittent  fever  is  pretty  well  settled ;  and  although  the 
yarieties  in  the  character  of  the  disease,  in  different  seasons  and 
localities,  render  necessary  certain  modifications  in  the  treat- 
ment, the  essential  principles  of  this  remain  the  same. 

Sec.  II. — Bloodletting.  General  bleeding  is  not  commonly 
resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  however,  that  in  robust  and  plethoric  habits,  and  where 
there  exists  no  contraindication,  either  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  individual  case,  or  in  the  prevailing  character  and  constitution 
of  the  disease,  early  and  moderate  general  bleeding  is  of  much 
utility.  Early  in  the  disease,  imder  these  circumstances,  where 
the  headache  is  violent,  the  skin  dry  and  hot,  and  the  pulse  full 
and  bounding,  the  symptoms  will  be  moderated  by  this  remedy  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  these  or  analogous  special  indications,  it 
would  seem  to  be  safer  to  abstain  from  general  bleeding.  Lind 
cautions  against  bleeding  in  hot  climates.  He  says  great  harm 
has  been  done  by  English  practitioners,  who  followed  the  example 
of  Sydenham.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  recommends  bleeding  in  athletic 
habits,  with  high  excitement,  violent  pains,  or  delirium :  but  he 
adds  these  words :  "  Although  the  cases  requiring  bloodletting 
are  more  frequent  in  this  sort  of  fever  than  in  typhus,  yet  great 
caution  and  nice  discernment  are  necessary  with  regard  to  it,  in 
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all  cases,  in  a  hot  climate.  Bloodletting,  unseasonably  and  in- 
judiciously employed,  either  endangers  life,  or  has  a  very  remark- 
able effect  in  protracting  recovery,  by  the  insurmountable  weak- 
ness it  induces."^ 

Topical  bleeding,  by  cups  or  leeches,  is  of  very  great  service, 
and  of  very  general  application.  There  are,  probably,  but  few 
cases  in  which  it  may  not  be  beneficially  applied.  This  means 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  reinoval  or  diminution  of  the  epi- 
gastric pain,  tenderness,  and  distress.  In  ordinary  practice,  cups 
will  usually  be  made  use  of;  and  they  should  be  applied  across 
the  epigastrium  and  the  hypochondria,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  and  the  strength  of  the  patient 
until  their  object  is  accomplished.  The  best  time  for  their  appU- 
cation  is  during  the  febrile  exacerbation,  when  the  skin  is  warm 
and  dry ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  disease  the  better.  '^  As  regards 
the  stage  of  the  disorder,"  Dr.  Stewardson  says,  ^^  I  should  say 
that  it  was  not  worthy  of  much  consideration  in  determining  upon 
the  propriety  of  local  depletion  in  cases  of  an  ordinary  remittrat, 
where  considerable  epigastric  or  hypochondriac  tenderness  coin- 
cided with  more  or  less  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  heat  of  skin. 
For  although  here,  as  in  the  more  severe  disease  of  hot  climates, 
early  depletion,  i.  e.j  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  day  is  highly  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  shorten  its  course  and  diminish  the  force  of 
the  local  determinations,  yet  the  same  danger  doe^  not  exist  as  in 
the  latter,  in  reference  to  depletion  at  a  much  later  period  ;  unless, 
of  course,  where  the  symptoms  of  prostration  clearly  forbid  it.  I 
would  not  hesitate,  then,  to  abstract  a  few  ounces  of  blood  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned,  even  at  a  late  period  of  the  disorder, 
since  it  is  certainly  a  point  of  paramount  importance,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  remittent,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  production 
of  those  chronic  alterations  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  which,  when 
once  firmly  rooted,  so  generally  prove  fatal  after  lengthened  suf- 
fering."* 

Strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  indicated  by  head- 
ache, heat,  throbbing,  and  in  some  instances  delirium,  requires 
the  application  of  scarified  cups  to  the  temples  and  back  of  the 
neck. 

»  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  389.        «  Am,  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Apxil,  1842. 
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Sbc,  III. — ^PurjrahVe*. — The  use  of  purgatives  in  the  treatment 
of  bilious  remittent  fever  ia  almost  univereal.  In  the  United  States, 
they  are  nearly  always  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  repeated  occasionally,  during  its  subseqnent  course.  Differ- 
ent combinations  of  cathartic  substances  are  adopted  by  different 
practitioners;  but  nearly  all  of  them  make  nee  of  some  mercurial 
preparations — either  calomel,  or  blue  pill.  One  of  these  substances 
is  preferred  on  account  of  the  peculiar  action  which  they  are  b&. 
lieved  to  exert  upon  the  liver  ;  and  for  their  efBcacy  in  restoring 
and  correcting  arrested  or  depraved  secretions.  Whatever  may 
be  the  precise  mode  of  action  of  the  mercury,  experience  Beems  to 
have  demonstrated  its  usefulness  as  a  purgative  in  this  form  of 
disease.  From  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel  may  be  combined 
with  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  jalap,  or  with  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  rhubarb,  to  constitute  a  single  purgative  dose ;  this  may  be  re- 
peated, if  necessary,  or  it  may  be  followed  by  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil.  Instead  of  the  calomel,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  blue  pill  may 
be  made  use  of. 

Excessive  purgation  should  be  avoided.     This  evil,  owing  to   'N^ 
the  diaaatrons  inffuencea  of  a  false  and  preposterous  pathologiciil 
theory,  has  been  pretty  extensively  prevalent  throughout  many     \      i    ^^ 
portions  of  our  Southern  and  Western  States.  Happily  for  science    K  vi    if 

spring  it  was,  H  has  nearly  run  its  race,  and  bad  its  day,  and  ia       ^     «  ^ 
fast  disappearing  from  the  practice  of  onr  art.    It  is  quite  enough,    ^^  ^\t 


and  humanity,  like  the  bastard  philosophy  whose  legitimate  off- 

"  "     "  "      "  d  is    ^;     ,  ^ 

--      -  .  ^         "s^'' ^^^"^4  is  I 

a  a  general  rule,  that  two  or  three  consistent  stools  should  be  ^  V  \  ^ 
procured  during  each  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  active  period  of  >  j"^  J  Y*  1 
the  disease,  and  one  or  two,  later.  If  there  is  intestinal  irritation,  t  |  * '  n.  P 
Btill  greater  caution  is  necessary  ;  and  the  milder  laxatives  should  R^  \^  ^\  X 
always  be  preferred.  \f"  \  \v  ^     |  > 

Sec.  rV. — Cinchona.     The  periodical  element  in  the  pathology    p  '     "■  ^ 
of  this  disease  is  to  be  met  and  neutralized  by  the  great  anti-  v. 
periodic  remedy — cinchona  and  its  preparations.     There  is  no    | 
substitute  for  these.     They  are  universally  relied  upon  for  this    jN. 
porpoae.     In  all  countries,  and  at  all  periods,  since  the  discovery        v 
of  the  properties  of  thia  incomparable  and  invaluable  substance,  \K  v     ^ 
amidst  all  the  conflicting  dogmas  of  different  medical  doctrines,     >    \ 
Peruvian  bark  baa  never  faded  to  sustain  its  reputation,  and  ^^^     t  ^' 
answer  the  expectations  that  have  rested  upon  it.      Amidst  the   S  J\ 


oiogj  ^>  KK 
ami-  s,  J  I  V 
i.  no    [    ,    •  >\ 
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.     .  manifold  uncertalntiee  of  medical  Bcieoce,  and  the   perpetual 

\\  ^  coDtingencies  of  medical  art ;  amidst  the  disheartening  scientific 

-(  infidelity  whicli  has  lately  heen  taking  possession  of  the  medical 

^  mind,  shaking  to  its  deep  foundations  the  firm  old  futh  in  the 

>f  potency  of  drugs,  and  threatening  to  overturn  and  demolish  it 

'N^  altogether — it  is  gratifying  and  consolatory  to  feel  and  to  know, 

.  t     '  that  here  at  least  we  stand  upon  solid  ground,  that  here  we  may 

^    i  hold — that  there  is  at  least  one  great  and  important  therapeatical 

J    V  relationship  definitively  and  positively  ascertained  and  established, 

8     1^  defying  alike  the  open  assaults  of  quackery  from  without,  and  the 

^     li  trcacberoiis  machinations  of  indolent  skepticism  from  within. 

\$   J  The  sulphate  of  quinine  is  altogether  the  best  of  the  prepara* 

0  '^    '  tions  of  the  bark,  and  it  is  now  almost  universally  and  exclusively 
«     j  UBod.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  difierence  in  the  mode  and  cir- 

M^   1         r      cumstances  of  its  administration,  by  different  practitioners — a 

Jr  "W  difierence  that  is  probably  rendered  necessary  by  modifications 

,  ^         /      in  the  character  of  the  disease  itself.     As  a  general  rule,  in  the 

t  treatment  of  the  common  form  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  practi- 

tioners desire  to  diminiab  the  intensity  of  the  local  congestions 
and  iiTitations,  by  depletion  and  purgatives;  to  lessen  the  general 
I      \^  febrile  excitement,  and  thus  to  develop  the  periodical  element  in 

.(  ^  ,/    the  disease,  by  rendering  the  remissions  more  distinct,  before 

resorting  to  the  use  of  the  quinine.     Two  or  three  grains  an  hour 
are  then  usually  given  during  the  period  of  remission.     Some 
3   ^  physicians  prefer  very  much  larger   doses — fifteen  or   twenty 

^     >l  grains,  for  instance — given  at  once,  and  repeated,  if  necessary. 

j   ^?  Other  observers  attach  less  importance  to  the  preparation  of  the 

^    ^  system,  by  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  for  the  quinine,  and  re- 

^j   'f    _  sort  immediately,  and  without  much  regard  to  the  stage  of  the 

j  ^  '  disease,  to  its  use.     There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  believing, 

1  \v   '  as  I  have  just  intimated,  that  these  differences  may  have  arisen 
^V  ^  from  differences  in  the  character  of  the  disease.     It  appears  pro- 

Nfl  ..J^  bable,  for  instance,  that,  in  the  more  northern  and  temperate 

,  t  latitudes,  it  is  more  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  use  of 

i     j  quinine,  by  the  preliminary  remedies  before  mentioned,  than  it 

^i   ^  is  in  the  more  southern  and  warmer  latitudes.     In  these  latitudes, 

.  the  disease  may  sometimes  assume  a  graver  character  than  it 

wears  in  the  former,  verging  towards  its  congestive  co-gencr,  and 

requiring  somewhat  the  same  treatment  that  is  necessary  in  the 

latter. 


^.^ 
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Sec.  y. — Diaphorettci ;  RefrigeranUj  ^e.  Bemedies  of  this 
class  are  generally  made  use  of,  especially  daring  the  height  of 
the  febrile  paroxysm.  Small  doses  of  ipecac.,  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  spirit  of  minderems,  are  amongst  the  articles  most  frequently 
selected — the  choice  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  or  the  opinions  of  l^e  practitioner.  Cold  drinks,  acidulated 
or  not,  effervescing  draughts,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  patient,  should  be  freely  administered. 

AKTICLB  II. 

CONGESTIVE  FEVER. 

Although  the  general  indications  in  the  management  of  the 
congestive  variety  of  periodical  fever  may  be  nearly  the  same  as 
in  that  of  the  bilious  remittent  form,  very  important  modifications 
are  necessary  in  the  detaib  of  the  treatment  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies.  In  no  other  disease,  of  so  grave  a  character, 
does  so  much  depend  upon  the  prompt,  efficient,  and  judicious 
interference  of  art ;  under  no  other  circumstances,  of  ordinary 
Mate  disease,  is  the  life  of  the  patient  placed  so  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  his  physician.  A  blow  struck  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
Tight  place,  and  in  the  right  direction,  will  very  often  save  the 
life  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  And  the  action  of  the 
physician  in  the  treatment  of  this  terrible  form  of  disease  is 
crowded  into  the  briefest  space  of  time ;  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  hang  upon  a  single  hour ;  the  morbid  processes  must  be 
immediately  arrested,  or  modified,  or  they  will  inflict  irreparable 
and  fatal  injury  upon  the  organs  in  which  they  are  situated. 

In  laying  down  rules  for  the  treatment  of  congestive  fever,  I 
shall  rely  mostly  upon  the  observation  and  experience  of  the 
physicians  of  our  Southern  and  Western  States.  They  have  long 
been  extensively  familiar  with  the  disease  in  all  its  phases,  and 
in  its  gravest  form ;  they  have  studied  carefully  and  attentively 
its  therapeutical  relationships;  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
anfficiently  free  from  the  influence  of  preconceived  opinions  and 
doctrinal  theories,  to  look  steadily  at  Nature  and  to  follow  its 
teachings,  and  I  regard  their  authority « upon  this  subject  as 
high  at  least  as  any  in  the  world.  There  are,  as  might  naturally 
enough  be  expected,  some  differences  amongst  them;  but,  so  far 
28 
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as  the  most  important  and  fundamental  principles  of  treatment 
are  concerned,  they  are  very  well  agreed. 

I  shall  first  speak  of  the  means  that  are  tumally  resorted  to 
during  the  cold  fit — a  condition  which  appertains  to  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  disease — ^in  what  is  commonly  called  the  etmgeMive 
ehiO/ — ^in  order  to  bring  about  reaetUm.  External  heat  and  stimu- 
lants, and  internal  stimuli,  are  generally  relied  upon  for  this  pur> 
pose.  Hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  are  applied  to  the 
legs;  and  the  surface  of  the  body  is  extensively  covered  with 
sinapisms.  Small  quantities  of  brandy,  or  wine  whey,  porter,  or 
some  similar  article,  are  frequently  repeated  intemidly.  At  ike 
Mame  ttme,  the  %heet-anehor  xb  to  he  at  anee  thrown  (m^— the  great 
remedy  is  to  be  immediately  and  boldly  resorted  to.  The  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  usually  in  combination  with  some  other  artides, 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  patient,  is  to 
be  freely  given.  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  sulphate 
should  be  administered,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  half 
a  grain,  or  a  grain,  of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  with  a  few 
grains  of  calomel,  or  blue  pill,  according  to  the  indications. 

Dr.  Charles  Parry,  during  the  chill,  applies  hot  bricks  to  the 
feet,  and  sinapisms  over  the  belly  and  legs.  Every  half  hour, 
he  gives  a  pill  composed  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
morphia,  one  grain  of  camphor,  two  grains  of  blue  pill,  and  some- 
times half  a  grain  of  capsicum.  If  there  is  much  blood  in  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  and  these  are  frequent,  he  gives 
every  half  hour  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  three 
grains  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  two  grains  of  calomel.  He  prefers 
ice,  internally,  to  stimuli.  If  there  is  much  purging,  he  makes 
use  of  opium;  and  to  diminish  the  local  congestions,  he  applies 
cups  and  ice.  To  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  his  great 
remedy,  is  of  course,  quinine. 

Dr.  Wharton,  of  Grand  Gulf,  Mississippi,  applies  blisters  to 
the  thighs,  and  sinapisms  over  the  belly.  He  administers  at  the 
same  time,  every  hour  or  two,  from  four  to  seven  grains  of 
quinine,  combined  with  capsicum  and  camphor.  Brandy,  he  says, 
is  often  useful  in  promoting  reaction.  As  soon  as  this  is  esta- 
blished, free  doses  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil  are 
given,  and  repeated  till  they  produce  copious  tarry  discharges. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barbour,  of  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  has  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  an  interesting 
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paper  on  the  oongestiye  fever  of  what  is  called  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  in  North  Alabama.  His  treatment  of  the  disease  differs 
80  much,  in  some  respects,  from  that  which  is  usually  adopted, 
that  I  think  it  proper  to  give  an  outline  of  it. 

The  principal  peculiarities,  in  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Bar- 
bour, consist  of  his  means  of  procuring  reaction,  during  the  cold 
stage. of  the  disease:  these  means  are  bleeding  and  the  cold 
afftmon.  In  orcQnary  cases,  and  where  there  is  no  contraindi- 
cation, from  age,  intemperate  habits,  or  feeble  and  broken-down 
constitutions,  he  bleeds  catUumslyy  from  the  arm;  keeping  the 
finger  on  the  pulse,  and  watching  the  effect.  If  the  pulse  falters, 
the  orifice  is  to  be  closed,  and  diffusible  stimuli  given;  but  if  it 
rises,  and  l^ecomes  fuller  and  more  regular,  as  it  often  does,  the 
operation  is  to  be  continued  till  the  pulse  is  well  developed. 
When  general  bleeding  is  not  proper,  free  cupping  is  substituted. 
A  sinapism  is  applied  over  the  stomach,  and  small  quantities  of 
ice,  or  iced  drink  are  given.  If  the  bowels  are  torpid,  he  makes 
use  of  moderate  doses  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  and  ipecac. ;  if  the 
discharges  are  thin,  he  suppresses  them  with  moderate  doses  of 
calomel,  camphor,  and  opium.  He  then  resorts  to  the  cold  affu- 
sion, for  the  application  of  which,  he  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions. 

^^  Have  a  broad  plank  placed  upon  two  chairs,  at  a  conyenient 
distance  apart,  and  place  two  vessels  of  hot  water  on  each  side, 
corresponding  with  the  feet  and  hands;  then  strip  the  patient  and 
lay  him  on  his  back,  on  the  plank,  with  his  extremities  in  the  hot 
water — ^having  at  hand  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  spring  water, 
or,  what  would  be  better,  water  made  colder  by  ice  or  salt;  pour 
the  w^ter  from  a  pitcher,  in  a  full  and  rapid  stream,  over  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  The  second  mode  which  I  adopt,  particu- 
larly in  cases  where  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  the  chief 
seats  of  congestion,  is  to  place  the  patient  upon  a  blanket  on  the 
floor,  on  his  side,  and  then  to  dash  the  cold  water  as  forcibly  as 
possible  over  the  head,  and  along  the  spinal  column.  Having 
applied  the  water,  the  patient  should  be  quickly  wiped  and  placed 
in  bed,  and  covered  with  two  or  three  blaiJcets,  and  smartly 
rubbed,  either  with  dry  mustard,  flour,  or  salt,  or  with  spirits  of 
turpentine. 

^^  Under  the  combined  influence  of  these  agencies,  reaction,  if 
at  all  possible,  soon  ensues ;  thp  surface  rapidly  recovers  its  na- 
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tural  temperature ;  the  pulse,  from  being  quick  and  thready,  be- 
comes fuller,  softer,  and  more  regular ;  the  countenance  becomes 
fuller  and  more  animated;  and  from  insatiable  thirst,  and  imooii- 
trollable  restlessness,  the  patient  often  experiences  so  much  relief 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  fall  into  a  quiet  and  refresh- 
ing sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  greatly  improred* 

^  The  effects  of  the  cold  dash  are  frequently  permanent,  and 
complete  reaction  takes  place,  followed  by  rapid  convaleeoenoe. 
In  many  instances,  howeyer,  the  effects  of  the  first  affounon  sab- 
side,  and  the  patient  relapses  into  his  fcnrmer  condition  of  ooldness, 
restlessness,  and  insensibility.  Insuch  cases,  it  is  proper  to  repeat 
the  aSinsion,  until  complete  and  permanent  reaeticm  takes  plaea^ 
which  may  be  confidently  anticipated  in  a  large  majori^  of  efsn 
the  worst  cases,  profided  it  is  applied  sufficiently  early."' 

As  auxiliaries  to  the  cold  affusion,  Dr.  Barbour  goierally  ap- 
plies cups  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  oyer  the  epigastrnm, 
the  right  hypochondrium,  or  the  bowels,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions; and  stimulants  to  the  skin.  When  there  are  strong  matks 
of  cerebral  congestion,  he  appliesa  blister  to  the  back  of  the  head 
or  the  neck.     He  giyes  light  diffusible  stimuli,  especially  porter. 

When,  by  the  aboye  means,  moderate  reaction  is  procured,  he 
giyes  from  three  to  fiye  grains  of  blue  mass,  fiye  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, and  from  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  of  opium,  eyery  six  on 
eight  hours,  until  the  secretions  become  of  natural  color  and  coik- 
sistence ;  and  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  quinine,  with  from  fiye 

>  Relying  upon  what  are  commonly  called  rational  mdieationi,  inthea|iplioaiiaa 
of  therapeutical  means,  nothing  certainly^ean  well  be  imagined  more  absurd  and 
irrational,  more  directly  opposed  to  all  ^/>rtbrt  considerations,  than  this  use  of  gene- 
ral bloodletting,  and  the  free  affusion  of  iced  water,  to  remore  the  coUiqpae  of  a  eon- 
gestiTechilL  But  these  rational  tmfealtom,  aa  they  are  oaflad,  are  ▼cgjfreqtMBt- 
ly,  notwithstanding  their  high  pretensions,  most  untrustworthy  and  trenelMNW 
guides ;  they  lead  us  astray  as  frequently  as  in  the  right  path ;  and  whenerer  they 
oppose,  as  they  so  often  do,  the  lessons  of  simple  experience,  they  are  to  be  ottoly 
contemned  and  disregarded.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  nor  too  empbatkaBly 
proclaimed,  that  therapeutics  rests  on  only  one  true  and  immovable  baaia  that  ef 
pure  obserration ;  her  steps  can  be  guided  aright  by  the  light  alone  of  ezparianea. 
So  here,  as  eyerywhere  else,  the  utility  and  Talue  of  the  new  method  are  to  be 
settled  solely  by  its  results.  Its  apparent  unreasonableness  or  impropriety  is  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  adoption,  if  clinical  obserration  establiahea  its  utQity.  He 
practice  is  said  to  haTe  originated  with  Dr.  Thomas  Feam,  of  Huitsvme^  Ala- 
bama. Trial  has  been  made  of  it  by  a  considerable  number  of  phjtieiaiis;  it 
deserres  fhrther  and  still  more  careAil  study ;  for  its  absolute  TSlne  ean  haitSly 
be  regarded  aa  definitely  ascertained  and  determined. 
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to  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  every  three  or  fonr  hours.  He 
prefers  the  morning  for  the  administration  of  the  quinine,  and  the 
evening  for  that  of  the  aperient.  If  reaction  is  violent,  with  signs 
of  local  congestion,  he  again  applies  cups,  and  administers  calo- 
mel, followed  hy  oil,  or  an  infusion  of  senna  with  ginger,  and 
repeats  either  the  cold  or  the  tepid  a£fusion.  It  may  sometimes 
be  proper  to  bleed  from  the  arm;  but,  under  these  circumstances, 
this  should  be  done  with  extreme  caution,  as  there  is  danger  of 
excessive  prostration.  Where  the  cold  stage  is  protracted  for 
several  days,  with  imperfect  reaction,  or  none.  Dr.  Barbour  thinks 
but  little  can  be  done;  but  he  would  rely,  under  such  circum- 
stances, upon  the  occasional  use  of  the  cold  bath;  large  and  nu- 
merous sinapisms,  blisters,  hot  spirits  of  turpentine,  calomel  often 
repeated,  large  doses  of  quinine,  and  the  free  use  of  brandy  or 
porter.  Rice  water,  barley  water,  arrowroot  gruel,  or  chicken 
water,  are  the  best  articles  of  diet  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  also  for  several  days  after  convalescence  commences.  After 
the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs  has  somewhat  improved, 
ohioken  broth,  boiled  milk,  or  milk  and  mush  are  appropriate 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  patient  can  return  to  his  usual 
diet.  For  drink  during  convalescence  nothing  is  so  good  as  old 
porter."* 

MaiUot,  an  extensive  and  accurate  observer,  who  saw  much  of 
periodical  fever,  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  French  military  hospitals 
in  Africa,  insists  very  strongly  upon  the  necessity,  in  all  the  per- 
nicious or  congestive  varieties,  of  a  prompt  and  bold  use  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine.  He  says  that  his  medical  education  and 
philosophy  had  impressed  him  with  the  common  notion  that  qui- 
nine could  not  be  safely  given  in  these  diseases,  so  long  as  there 
were  signs  of  local  irritation  or  inflammation  present,  and  only 
duriiig  the  apyrexy.  His  experience  amongst  the  violent  con- 
gestive fevers  of  the  hot  malarious  region  of  Algiers  soon  con- 
vinced him  of  his  mistake  ;  and  his  use  of  the  great  remedy  was 
as  free  and  lavish  as  that  of  any  of  our  own  practitioners  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  During  the  paroxysm,  in  the 
comatose  and  delirious  varieties,  he  recommends  general  and  local 
bloodletting,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head.  Cutaneous  re- 
vulsives he  also  regards  as  important  auxiliaries.     In  the  algid 

'  Amer.  Jovm.  Med.  ScL,  Julj^  1841. 
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Turiety,  he  endeavora  to  promote  reaction  by  the  free  appliutioii 
of  siDapifima,  and  by  large  doses  of  ether,  giveo  both  by  the 
moath  and  the  rectum.  He  recommends  that  Gompresses,  satnrat- 
ed  with  mter  and  ammonia,  be  placed  along  the  spine,  over 
iriiich  is  to  be  pressed  a  hot  iron ;  and  that  after  their  removal 
v^'j  ^>  the  parts  shall  be  covered  with  sinapisms.  He  attaches  bot  small 
\  \      I       Talae  to  cathartics. 

||   1^  ^  It  vill  have  been  noticed,  in  the  conrse  of  the  foregoing  de- 

b  tuls,  that  some  of  the  most  important  rules  of  practice,  follomd 
•<i  by  most  of  the  older  physicians,  in  the  management  of  periodioal 
'  «i  \i  f^^^i  ^^v^  ^^*^^°  altogether  disregarded.  I  allade  particnlarly  to 
X  I  ^w  the  use  of  quinine,  in  very  large  doses,  and  at  all'  periods  of  the 
J  ^^  disease,  and  without  regard  to  those  oonditions  of  the  system  that 
^  1  >>  have  generally  been  supposed  to  contraindicate  its  nse.  This 
'  S^  |\  mode  of  adnunistering  quinine  is  nov  almost  nniversally  adopted, 
>  'in  the  grave  forms  of  congestive  fever,  by  the  physidans  of  the 
South  and  West ;  and  both  its  necessi^  and  its  safety  have  been 
abundantly  demonstrated.  Ths  pctroxymu  mutt  be  arruted,  or 
thepatieni  mil  die;  the  only  agent  in  our  potietnon,  fiy  wkiek 
tAit  can  be  done,  ia  the  bark  and  ita  preparatione  ;  and  no  time 
it  to  be  hit  in  their  use.  There  is  no  evidence  that,  in  this  form 
of  fever,  they  have  any  tendency  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
local  irritations.' 

Dr.  Thomas  Feam,  of  Hnntsville,  Alabama,  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  gave  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  doses  of  twenty  grains, 


si  >( 


X  I  ^     ^     repeated  three  times,  at  intervals  of  one  hoar ;  and  the  credit  of 
^-  V  ^     ^     having  originated  this  mode  of  practice  has  been  pven  to  him. 


IJ. 


*  s?     ... 

S  -f       The  late  Dr.  Perrine,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dewees,  says  that  he  nsed 

1  .1  f  large  doses  of  the  bark,  in  the  treatment  of  marsh  fevers,  ffiven 
\  \  .^  during  the  paroxgams,  as  early  as  1819.  As  soon  as  quinine 
v.^  S  was  introduced,  ho  used  that,  in  average  doses  of  ten  grains,  every 
two  hours,  at  any  period  of  the  diteate,  without  regard  to  the  ttate 
^  of  the  puUe  or  skin.  He  did  not  find  it  to  interfere  with  the 
simoltaneoos  use  of  antiphlogistics  or  stimulants.* 
Maillot  says:  "That  treatment  which  in  a  malarious  region 

NJ  1  /Tole  to  Ihird  tdilirm. — The  praodce  of  kdmiiiiatariDg  qnimiic  <arljrin  tke  mi- 

M  mu  forms  of  periodical  fsTer  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  general  at  tta 

Watt  and  Soath  wiUiin  the  last  few  jears.— Dr.  Drake,  Du.  y.  A.,  voL  L  p.  TS9- 


1  Ji    ^ 
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Attempts  to  remove  local  irritations  before  administeriog  the  snl-  t  '^^  ■ 

phBte  of  quinine,  which  waits  to  convert  a  grave  into  a  simple  - '  ^  ^N 

intermittent  before  resorting  to   febrifngee,  prepares  for  itself  k  ?  C  "^ 

inevitable  reverses."'  S^"*^  14" 

Lind  speaks  of  the  Batch  in  Batavia,  as  early  as  1763,  ad-  >  ^ 

ministering  bark,  without  waiting  for   any  remission ;   and,  in  '   )  i  s 

grave  cases,  Cleghom  did  the  same  in  Minorca,  more  than  a  AO; 

hondred  yeftrs  ago.  J^"^ 

About  the  modua  operandi  of  the  sulphate  of  quimne,  I  have  ^-  \ 

but  a  single  word  to  say.     Certainly,  there  is  no  propriety  in  re-  ,  'V  ^^^ 

garding  it  as  a  simple  tonic,  or  stimulant.     In  congestive  fever,  ,  I^    ^ 

at  least,  it  does  not  act  as  a  tonic  or  stimulant ;  and  no  known  V^^ 

tonic  or  stimulant  can  be  substituted  for  it,  or  supply  its  place.  '^ 

It  is  a  specific  anti-periodic.     It  is  endowed  with  Ute  peculiar  \    \ 
property  of  arresting  or  counteracting  this  pathological  process 
oharacterized  by  periodicity;  it  stands  in  a  special  relation  to  this 

particular  form  of  disease ;  and  this  is  the  entire  sum  and  sub-  

Htance  of  our  knowledge  of  the  matter — just  as  easily  packed  in  [^ 

a  nutshell  as  blown  out  into  an  empty  balloon.  Il    ^ 

l\ 
'  I 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  at  any  considerable  length  into  f  9  ■ 

the  details  of  the  treatment  appropriate  to  the  simple  intermit-  (,  {  ^ 
tent  form  of  periodical  fever.     The  management  of  simple  ehillt 
and  fever  has  been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  medical  men,  and  entmsted  to  those  of  the  patients 

themselves  and  their  friends.     This  management  consists  almost  |n    I 

exclusively  in  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine ;  with  occasion-  |    » 

ally,  perhaps,  a  simple  or  a  mercurial  purgative.     The  quinine  is  >•   )L 

nsoally  j^ven  during  the  intermission,  and  in  various  doses — from  |    . 

one  or  two  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  *    ^ 

Amongst  persons  constantly  residing  in  malarious  localities, 

intermittents  frequently  become   obstinate,  irregular,  and   pro-  t 

tracted..    In  these  cases,  and  in  the  simple  forma,  when  the  latter  k 

resist  the  influence  of  quinine,  various  substitutes  for  this  sub-  ^  ^ 
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stance  have  been  made  use  of.  Amongst  these,  the  most  impori- 
ant  are  arsenic,  and  some  of  the  bitter  yegetables — ComuB  Floridai 
or  dogwood,  chamomile,  thoroughwort,  and  so  on«  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  anti-periodic  property  of  arsenic ;  and  in  those 
cases  to  which  I  have  refeiTed,  it  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
advantage.  So,  an  infusion  of  one  of  the  yegetables  just  men- 
tioned will  occasionally  be  found  more  efficacious  in  arresting  the 

rR  {  paroxysms  than  even  the 'bark  itself;  and  when  the  disease  does 

not  yield  to  its  usual  remedy,  it  is  well  to  employ  them. 

In  regions  where  marsh  fevers  are  extensively  prevalent,  there 
are  many  remedies  and  modes  of  practice  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  which  acquire  a  popular  celebrity.  Most  of  them  pro- 
duce a  pretty  sudden  and  powerful  impression,  either  upon  the 
mind  or  the  body,  and  in  this  way  they  frequently  break  up  the 
disease./  I  shall  mention  particularly  only  one  other  remedy,  and 
that  is  opium.  This  substance  has  been  a  good  deal  used  in  the 
treatment  of  periodical  fever,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
its  great  value.  The  following  interesting  account  of  its  action 
and  effects  is  by  James  Lind,  who,  for  a  long  period  during  the 
last  century,  was  a  careful  and  extensive  observer  of  periodical 
fever.  His  testimony  in  regard  to  its  advantages  is  so  emphatic 
and  decided  that  I  feel  bound  to  introduce  it.    The  history  of  his 

\  >^  experience  is  thus  related.     Having  given  a  dose  of  opium  in  an 

obstinate  case  of  ague,  on  account  of  some  accidental  symptom, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient,  he  concluded  to  try  the  remedy 
more  extensively.  ^^  Having,  at  that  time,"  he  says,  ^^twen^- 
five  patients  laboring  under  intermitting  fevers,  I  prescribed  an 
opiate  for  each  of  them,  to  be  taken  immediately  after  the  hot 
fit,  provided  the  patient  had  any  inquietude,  headache,  or  similar 
symptom,  subsequent  to  the  fever.  The  consequence  was,  that 
nineteen  in  twenty-two  received  iomiediate  relief;  the  other  three 
had  no  occasion  to  take  it. 

'^  Encouraged  by  this  success,  I  next  day  ordered  the  opiate  to 
be  given  during  the  hot  fit.  In  eleven  patients  out  of  twelve  to 
whom  it  was  thus  administered  it  removed  the  headache,  abated 
the  fever,  and  produced  a  profuse  sweat,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  a  perfect  intermission.  Since  that  time,  I  have  prescribed  an 
opiate  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  patients  laboring  under  that 
disease.     I  observed  that,  when  given  during  the  intermission,  it 

JS^  >     i  had  not  any  effect,  either  in  preventing  or  mitigating  the  succeed- 


t 
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lug  &t;  wlien  given  in  the  cold  fit,  it  once  or  twice  seemed  to  re- 
move it;  Then  given  half  an  hoar  after  the  conunencemeut  of  the 
bot  fit,  it  generftllj  gave  immediate  relief. 

"  The  effects  of  opium,  giyen  in  the  hot  fit  of  an  intermitting 
fever,  are  these :     First,  it  shortens  and  abates  the  fit ;  and  this 


Ik* 


5- 1^1 

with  more  certaint;  than  an  oonce  of  bark  is  found  to  remove  the    ^  k  L  ^ ' 

disease.     Second,  it  generall;  gives  a  sensible  relief  to  the  head;  \^  ^v  v   ^4 
takes  off  the  burning  heat  of  the  fever,  and  occasions  a  profuse 
sweat.     ThiB  sweat  is  attended  with  an  agreeable  softness  of  the 
sEin,  instead  of  the  disagreeable  burning  sensation  which  nsuallj 

•feots  patients  sweating  in  the  hot  fit,  and  is  more  copious  than    ^  ^  J '  t .  • 

in  those  who  are  not  nnder  the  influence  of  opinm.     Third,  It    1  a  W  w  o 

often  produces  a  soft  and  refreshing  sleep  to  patients  before  h^    t  R.  .    .    k 
rafised  with  fever,  from  which  the;  awake  bathed  in  sweat,  and 
in  a  great  measure  free  from  complaint.  _ 

I  have  always  obeerved  that  the  effects  of  opium  are  mwe  V  f^  V  t^  ^ 


uniform  and  constant  in  intermitting  fevers  than  in  most  other 
diseases,  and  are  then  more  quick  and  sensible  than  those  of  most 
other  medicines.    An  opiate  thus  given,  soon  after  the  commence- 


inent  of  the  hot  fit,  b;  abating  the  violence  and  lessening  the  da>    V  V  ■**  K^ 
ration  of  the  fever,  preserves  the  constitution  in  a  great  measure  \w  «    4  \t 

uninjured.     Since  I  have  used  opium  in  agues,  a  dropsy  or  jaun-   ly  r^  \L  Mf 

dice  has  seldom  attacked  an;  of  my  patients  in  these  diseases.       }*  ^^  ,>  ^^ 

"  In  cases  where  opinm  did  not  immediately  abate  the  symp- .  X    T  l 
toms  of  the  fever,  it  never  augmented  their  violence.     On  the  ^ 
contrary,  most  patients  reaped  some  benefit  from  an  opiate  givenj 

in  the  hot  fit;  and  many  of  them  bore  a  larger  dose  of  opium>  ^ 

at  that  time  than  at  any  other.     Even  a  delirium  in  the  hot  fit  1    ^    f*  a 

is  not  increased  by  opium,  though  opium  will  not  remove  it.     If  ^     f  s\  f 

the  patient  be  delirious  in  the  fit,  the  administration  of  the  opiate  )^        *'  1 

ought  to  be  delayed  till  he  recovers  his  senses ;  an  opiate  will  Si^     M    ^ 

ibea  be  found  to  relieve  the  weakness  and  funtness  which  com-  y      *  >v 

monly  sacceed  the  delirium."*  V       1  J. 

I!   v: 

UndonHotCliiutM,  PhiU.  «d.,  p.  280.  r^         P,^  ) 


I>r.  Drake  says  of  opium  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  in-  fs. 

,  but  reserve  it  for  the  last  dose  of  the  sulphate,  before 


tecmittents:  "  Of  its  great  value  no  physician  of  experience,  in  't^  '       p  i|^ 

tliose  diseases,  can  entertain  a  doubt.     If  there  be  no  diarrhcea, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  administer  it  throughout  the  inter-  ^^ 
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the  approaching  chill.  The  quantity  in  which  it  is  then  given, 
is  often  entirely  too  small,  and  much  better  fitted  to  simple  in- 
termittents,  in  which  the  susceptibilities  of  the  system  are  lively, 
than  to  those  in  which  they  are  greatly  reduced.  In  such  a  state 
of  the  system,  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  would  be  required 
in  an  ordinary  ague,  is  not  a  large  dose.  I  have  met  with  many 
physicians  who  had  a  just  appreciation  of  this  state  of  the  system; 
but  with  none  who  carried  the  practice  logically  deducible  from 
it,  so  far  as  Dr.  Merriman  and  Dr.  Henry,  of  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois. It  has  grown  into  a  settled  opinion  with  those  gentlemen, 
that  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  sulphate,  combined  with  a  large 
quantity  of  opium,  is  the  very  best  practice.  Hence  through 
the  early  periods  of  the  intermission,  they  do  little  or  nothing; 
but  three  or  four  hours  before  the  chill,  administer  a  bolus  of 
four  grains  of  opium  and  eight  grains  of  sulphate,  which,  as 
they  affirm,  scarcely  ever  fails.  Dr.  Henry  has  even  found  that 
dose  of  opium,  without  the  other  medicine,  successful.  Dr.  Jayne 
pursues  the  same  practice,  but  generally  limits  the  opium  to  two 

J    grains.**^ 

^  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  relapses,  I  know  of  no  means  of 
any  value,  except  an  occasional  use  of  the  bark ;  a  careful  regu- 
lation of  the  diet  and  exercise,  so  as  to  keep  the  system  in  as 

'  vigorous  a  tone  as  possible ;  and  an  avoidance  of  the  night  air, 
and  of  all  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  disease.  There  is  only 
one  means  certainly  to  be  depen^iied  upon,  and  this  consists  in  a 
removal  beyond  the  influence  of  the  malarious  poison. 

For  the  removal  of  the  various  remote  consequences  of  the  dis- 
ease which  have  already  been  enumerated,  no  very  particular 
rules  can  be  given.  The  local  engorgements  of  the  liver  and 
spleen — especially  of  the  latter — so  long  as  they  are  simple  en- 
gorgements, without  any  fixed  change  of  structure,  are  to  be  met 
by  the  means  already  indicated,  particularly  by  quinine,  paying 
attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  secre- 
tions. When  these  engorgements  have  been  so  long  continued 
and  so  often  repeated,  as  to  result  in  chronic  structural  altera- 
tions, only  palliative  effects  can  be  looked  for  from  remedies. 
The  headache  and  other  cerebral  troubles,  which  sometimes  follow 
the  disease,  and  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  a  kind  of  nerv- 

'  Dr.  Drake  on  the  Diseases  of  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  776. 
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onfl  erethism,  may  generally  be  removed  by  shaving  the  head 
and  keeping  it  cool;  by  quiet  and  rest;  and  a  careful  regulation 
of  all  the  otganic  and  animal  functions.  Neuralgic  affections  are 
to  be  treated  upon  the  same  general  principles.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  that  a  free  and  persevering  use  of  cold  water,  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  with  a  plain  but  substantial  diet,  and 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  would  constitute  the  best  possible 
treatment  in  many  of  these  cases.  The  best  special  remedy  for 
the  a^eouc^condition  which  the  disease^freqnently  leaves  behind 
it  consists  in  the  different  preparations  of  iron. 
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have  been  so  generally  popular ;  and  there  are  none  that  have 
been  so  over-estimated  and  over-praised.  No  English  work  has, 
directly  and  indirectly,  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  upon 
medicine  in  the  Western  States  as  this.^  This  influence  may  be 
disti^cUy  seen,  not  only  in  the  popular  pathology  and  practice  of 
these  States,  but  in  the  prevailing  style  of  writing,  and  modes  of 
expression,  amongst  medical  men.  The  style  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
book  is  free,  fluent,  rambling  and  slashing,  with  a  copious  sprin- 
kling of  scraps  of  poetry,  native  and  foreign.  His  pathology 
abounds  in  excitability y  venous  congestionj  stagnation  of  the  blood 
in  the  portal  circlcj  balance  of  the  circulationy  and  similar  hypo- 
thetical fancies.  His  descriptions  of  disease  are  entirely  without 
value.  One  of  the  most  sensible  remarks  in  the  book  is  this : 
**  The  opinion  that  these  grand  endemics,  yellow  fever,  for  in- 
stance, are  only  the  bilious  remittents  of  all  tropical  climates,  in  a 
more  concentrated  state  or  degree,  is  founded,  I  fear,  on  too  great 
a  rage  for  generalizing.'* 

1  The  monstrcms  pathology  of  Dr.  Cooke,  and  the  stiU  more  monstrouB  practice 
growing  out  of  it,  are  only  elaborate  exaggerations  and  caricatures  of  the  pathology 
•ad  therapeutics  of  this  work. 
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Train  de$  Fiivres  PemteieuBeB  IktermiUeniei.  Par  J.  L. 
AUbert.  6th  edit.  Paris^  1820.  This  work  of  Alibert  is  mostly 
a  compilation;  and  I  have  been  able  to  find  but  very  litde  in  it 
of  any  valae. 

Hh-aitS  Anatomieo-Pathologique  desFiivres  IntemuttmteB,  Simr 
pie  et  Pemideusee;  etc*  Par  JB.  3L  BaHJy^  de  JBlaie.  Parie^ 
1825,  pp.  53$. 

This  is  a  large  and  substantial  treatise  upon  periodical  fever. 
Its  aatlior  is  a  Frenchman,  who  studied  his  subject  mostly  at 
Borne,  in  the  year  1822,  amongst  the  patients  of  the  great  hoa- 
jiUl  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Altogether  the  least  yaloable  pcnrtion 
of  the  book  is  the  first  long  chapter  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pages.  This  is  made  up  of  a  very  elaborate  and  very  tedious 
statement  and  development  of  the  author's  notions  about  the 
nature  of  periodical  fever,  the  cause  of  periodicity,  ftc,  with 
theories  .of  waking  and  sleep,  inflammation,  and  crises.  I  will 
merely  say  of  it,  further,  tihat  he  attributes  the  phenomenon  of 
intermittence  to  the  diurnal  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
position  of  the  human  body.  It  would  be  an  idle  and  a  useless 
task  to  repeat  the  reasoning  which  leads  him  to  this  condusion. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  that  so  sensible  a  writer  should  attach  so  much 
importance  to  speculations  so  entirely  empty  and  visionary.  The 
great  fault  of  the  book  consists  in  its  difilise  verbosity,  and  its 
constant  efforts  to  explain  and  interpret  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease. There  is  nothing  of  any  special  importance  in  its  thera- 
peutics. The  author  insists  earnestly  upon  the  twofold  element 
constituting  periodical  fever — ^the  nervous  disturbance,  and  the 
local  congestions  and  inflammations — ^and  his  principal  means 
for  meeting  the  double  indication,  growing  out  of  this  pathologi- 
cal doctrine,  consist  of  bloodletting,  purgatives,  and  cinchona. 
The  latter  he  regards,  not  as  a  stimulant  or  tonic,  but  as  a  pecu- 
liar anti-periodic,  and  nervous  sedative.  Ligatures  upon  the 
limbs,  he  says,  will  frequently  prevent  the  occurrence  of  an  ex- 
pected paroxysm. 

An  JEasay  an  the  Remittent  and  Intermittent  Diaeaeeij  ineluding 
generically  Marsh  Fever  and  Neuralgia,  By  John  MaeeuUoehy 
M.  2>.,  F.  It.  S.<,  etc.  etc.  Dr.  Macculloch  vaults  at  once  into 
the  saddle  of  his  hobby,  by  announcing,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
his  preface,  his  conviction  of  the  intimate  dependence  of  neuralgia 
upon  intermittent  fever.     The  leading  idea  of  the  whole  work  is 
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to  be  found  in  the  almost  boimdless  extent  and  variety  of  action 
which  he  attributes  to  malaria,  in  the  production  of  disease;  its 
leading,  philosophical  error  consists  in  this  broad,  loose,  and 
sweeping  generalization.  Dr.  Macculloch's  style  is  involved  and 
clumsy;  but  he  writes  from  clear  and  strong  conviction,  and  no 
one  can  wade  through  the  episodical  but  racy  prolixity  of  his 
heavy  pages,  without  a  strong  feeling  of  his  logical  acuteness,  his 
good  sense,  and  his  freedom  from  professional  cant.  His  hardest 
and  favorite  hits — ^well  merited  and  well  put  in — are  at  Sangra- 
doism,  asceticism,  and  the  then  fashionable  practice  of  daily 
purging  with  ^^ calomel  and  salts."  There  are  other  and  more 
extensive  localities  than  the  British  islands  which  might  profit  by 
his  warnings. 

Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  Diseases  of  India.  By  James 
AnnesUy^  Esquire.  London^  1829.  Mr.  Annesley  had  ample 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  periodical  fever, /in  its  several 
forms,  during  his  residence  in  the  British  East  Indies ;  but  he 
has  contributed  very  little  in  this  work  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  There  is  no  description  of  the  fever,  and  the  book  is 
overloaded  with  gratuitous  and  hypothetical  fancies,  which  the 
writer  very  sincerely  and  honestly  mistakes  for  principles  ! 

T^aite  des  FievreSy  on  Irritations  eerebro-spinales  Intermit' 
tenteSj  dlapris  Ses  observations  recueilles  en  France^  en  Corscj  et 
en  Afrique.    Par  F.  0.  Maillot.    PariSy  1836,  pp.  420. 

In  an  earnest  and  straightforward  introduction  of  only  five 
pages,  M.  Maillot  awakens  the  interest  and  wins  the  confidence 
of  his  readers.  He  indicates  the  general  character  of  his  work, 
and  makes  amongst  others  these  two  remarks.  In  the  midst  of 
the  numerous  works,  he  says,  which  have  followed  each  other 
upon  this  obscure  subject  of  intermittent  fever,  there  is  one  idea 
which  is  tending  to  become  more  and  more  predominant,  namely, 
that  which  refers  these  fevers  to  a  lesion  of  the  nervous  system. 
This,  he  adds,  was  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave,  of  Cullen,  of  Borelli, 
of  J,  P.  Frank,  of  Fodere,  of  Giannini,  of  Georget,  etc. ;  and  in 
the  present  day  of  Alibert,  Rayer,  Bricheteau,  Brachet,  Nepple, 
and  others.  The  cerebro-spinal  axis  he  looks  upon  as  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  series  of  morbid  actions  constituting  periodical 
fever;  but  pathological  anatomy  has  demonstrated,  he  says,  that 
there  is  something  superadded  to  the  neurosis,  and  that  this  is  an 
acute  irritation  or  hypersemia  of  the  great  nervous  centres.  The 
29 
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treatment,  lie  says,  which  consisted  in  removing  or  attempting  to 
remove  the  local  irritations  and  congestions,  before  the  adminis- 
tration of  cinchona  was  allowed,  failed  in  hot  eUmate9  and  mala- 
rioui  regiom;  and  it  became  necesMry  to  faU  back  upof^  tie 
method  of  Forej  that  of  giving  large  do9e%  of  thie  remedy  during 
the  paroxyenij  and  while  the  tongue  indicated  active  gastric  exette- 
ment.  I  have  made  free  nse  of  Maillot's  excellent  and  accurate 
observations  in  va^ons  parts  of  m j  book.  >He  has  oentributed 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  periodic  fever,  especially  as  it  shows 
itself  in  hot  climates.  Every  part  of  his  work  abounds  in  positive 
and  reliable  information ;  and  it  is  generally  pervaded  by  a  cau- 
tions and  sound  philosophy.  It  is  interesting  to  witnesB  the 
exact  coincidence  between  his  convictions — ^the  result  of  extensive 
experience,  forced  upon  him  in  opposition  to  his  previous  opimons 
— and  those  of  many  observers  in  our  own  country,  of  the  safety 
and  necessity  of  large  doses  of  quinine,  in  the  graver  forms  oi 
periodical  fever,  regardless  alike  of  any  signs  of  local  iiritaticn 
or  inflammation,  and^of  the  particular  period  of  the  disease.  In 
one  of  his  reported  cases  of  comatose  intermittent,  occurring  at 
Bona,  in  1885,  he  gave,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  eigh^  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  by  the  stomach,  and  sixty  in  an  injection, 
all  during  the  paroxysm.  On  the  second  day,  the  patient  took 
forty  grains,  and  twenty-four  on  the  third ;  the  following  day,  he 
was  convalescent. 

Medical  History  of  the  JSxpedition  to  the  Niger^  during  the 
years  1841  and  1842,  etc.  By  James  Ormiston  M '  WSXiamy 
M.  D,  In  the  year  1841,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the 
British  government,  to  the  River  Niger  in  Africa — the  leading 
object  of  which  was  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  three  iron  steam-vessels,  the  Albert, 
the  Wilberforce,  and  the  Soudan;  and  of  one  transport  for  stores. 
The  expedition  left  England  in  May,  1841,  and  entered  the  Niger 
on  the  18th  of  August.  When  the  four  vessels  entered  the  new 
branch  of  the  Niger,  the  following  was  their  complement  of  officers 
and  men — ^many  of ^  the  Kroomen  and  liberated  African  boys 
having  joined  the  Vessels  on  the  coast:  Officers,  53;  white 
seamen,  68 ;  marines  and  sappers,  29 ;  men  of  color  entered  in 
England,  25 ;  Kroomen  and  liberated  Africans,  entered  on  the 
coast,  110 ;  blacks  for  model  farm,  23 ;  grand  total,  303.  The 
expedition  went  on  very  successfully,  the  officers  and  men  all  in 
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good  health  and  high  spirits,  until  it  had  passed  the  delta  of  the 
livery  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Iddah,  in  the  kingdom  of  Eggana, 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth.  This  was 
on  the  2d  of  September,  and  on  the  4th,  fever  of  a  most  malig- 
nant character  appeared  in  all  the  vessels.  It  spread  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  on  the  9th,  the  first  death  took  place,  that  of  the 
captain's  steward,  of  the  Soudan.  On  the  11th,  there  were  two 
deaths ;  on  the  17th,  there  were  sixty-nine  sick,  and  there  had 
been  seven  deaths.  On  the  19th,  the  Soudan,  with  forty  cases 
of  fever  on  board,  started  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  and  on  the 
Slst,  the  Wilberforce  followed ;  leaving  the  Albert  to  go  on  her 
dreary  way  alone— convoyed  by  tornadoes,  tempests,  savagery, 
pestilence,  and  death.  By  the  3d  of  October,  the  Albert  having 
reached  Egga,  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea, 
there  were  only  seven  persons  on  board  well  enough  to  do  duty, 
and  the  Albert  also  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  turned  her 
prow  towards  the  Atlantic.  On  the  8th,  in  the  night,  one  of  the 
patients,  in  delirium,  jumped  overboard,  but  was  saved ;  the  next 
morning,  the  second  engineer  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and 
was  drowned.  On  the  17th,  the  three  steamers  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po.  ^^On  the  16th  of  December,"  says  Dr. 
M' William,  ^^Dr.  Yogel,  the  botanist  of  the  expedition,  died,  and 
in  the  evening  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  burial-ground  at 
Fernando  Po,  by  torchlight.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  stars, 
seen  through  the  dense  foliage,  were  the  only  objects  in  nature 
that  relieved  the  surrounding  dismal  gloom.  At  every  step,  we 
trod  over  our  former  messmates  or  fellow-laborers.  As  near  as 
possible  to  the  grave  of  Lander,  lie  thirteen  of  the  Niger  expedi- 
tion, who,  like  himself,  fell  in  the  cause  of  Africa."  The  whole 
number  of  deaths  from  fever,  during  the  expedition,  was  forty- 
two  ;  all  of  which  were  amongst  the  whites.  The  whole  number 
of  whites,  in  the  three  steam-vessels,  up  and  down  the  Niger, 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-five ;  all  these  were  attacked  except 
fifteen.  The  whole  number  of  blacks  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  ;  of  whom  only  eleven  had  the  fever,  and  these  in  a  mild 
form. 

Dr.  M'William's  description  of  the  disease  is  very  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  evidently  remittent,  many  of  the 
cases  being  congestive  or  malignant.  There  was  no  case  of  black 
Tomit ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  resem- 
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blance  between  it  and  yellow  fever ;  although  Dr.  IfWilliam  not 
only  makes  no  distinction  between  the  two  diseases,  but  evidently 
oonfonnds  them. 

Dr.  M'William  was  sent  in  1846,  by  the  Admiralty  Commui- 
sioners,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  attending  the  prevalence 
of  a  malignant  disease,  at  Boa  Vista/  one  of  the  Gape  de  Yerd 
Islands,  in  1845.  The  disease,  wMch  was  yellow  fever,  showed 
itself  first  on  board  the  British  ship  Eclair,  daring  the  passage 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  occurred  at  Boa  Vista,  for  ihe  first 
time,  nearly  a  month  after  the  departure  of  the  Eclair. 

A  Practical  MedtcthHistorical  Account  of  the  Western  Oooit 
of  Africa^  etc.    By  James  Boyle^  Londany  1881.     Mr.  Boyle 
occupied  different  positions  as  a  medical  officer,  in  the  British 
stations  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  years  1822 
and  1881.     His  volume,  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  consti- 
tutes, he  says,  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
western  Africa.     It  is  very  desultory  and  immethodical  in  its 
plan,  and  is  written  in  an  awkward  and  ungraceful  manner.     The 
first  seventy  pages  are  occupied  with  the  medical  topography  of 
the  western  coast,  from  the  River  Gambia  southward  to  Sierra 
Leone.     Sluggish,  muddy  rivers,  swarming  with  alligators,  hip- 
popotami, and  mosquitoes,  their  low  banks  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  bush  and  mangrove ;  deluging  rains  and  devastating 
tornadoes,  one-half  the  year,  and  the  fiery  and  blinding  harmatan 
the  other ;  and  an  average  temperature,  during  each  of  the  twelve 
months,  of  at  least  80°  of  Fahrenheit,  make  up  the  prominent 
features  of  the  scene !     Mr.  Boyle  describes  two  forms  of  endemic 
fever — the  climatorial  bilioue  remittent^  and  the  heal  endemic 
bilious  remittent,  as  he  calls  them.     There  is  no  evidence  that 
there  is  any  essential  difference  between  them.     His  descriptions 
of  the  African  fever  are  very  short,  sketchy,  and  imperfect.     The 
strongest  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  the  reading  of  this 
book,  is  that  of  the  terribly  pestiferous  and  malignant  character 
of  this  region,  so  far  as  the  northern  races  are  concerned.    Surgeon 
Tedlie  says  that,  although  the  Gold  Coast  has  a  moderate  range 
of  temperature,  the  mercury  rarely  rising  higher  than  85°,  or 
falling  lower  than  76°,  it  is  more  unfriendly  to  the  European 
constitution  than  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
No  European,  he  says,  ever  escapes  the  fever.     The  first  attack 
is  the  regular  remittent,  called  the  seasoning,  after  which  the 
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person  is  still  subject  to  remittents  and  intermittents,  more  or 
less  irregular  in  their  character.  Yellow  fever  rarely  occurs  on 
the  coast.  It  visited  Sierra  Leone  in  1823  and  1829,  attacking 
old  residents  as  violently  as  more  recent  comers. 

The  articles  on  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  in  the  Library 
of  Practical  Medicine^  are  by  Dr.  Shapter.  They  are  compila- 
tions ;  and,  so  far  from  containing  anything  new,  they  are  very 
far  from  embodying  our  actual  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat. 

The  articles  in  the  Cyclopeedia  of  Practical  Medicine  are  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Brown.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  them,  as 
of  the  foregoing. 

The  American  Medical  Journals  contain  many  original  articles 
upon  the  several  forms  of  periodical  fever,  of  much  value. 

A  Systematic  Treat'&e^  Historical^  Etiohgicalj  and  Practical^ 
on  the  Principal  Diseizses  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America 
as  they  appear  in  the  Caticasianj  Africanj  Indian^  and  Esqui- 
maux varieties  of  its  Population,  By  Daniel  Dralce^  M.  D. 
Oineinnati,  1850 :  pp.  878. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  great  work  of  the  learned  and 
veteran  physician  of  the  West,  Dr.  Drake,  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Interior  Valley  of  North  America.  It  has  been  long  promised  by 
its  distinguished  author,  and  impatiently  waited  for  by  his  many 
firiends  and  pupils,  throughout  that  wide  and  wonderful  region, 
where  his  name  has  been  a  familiar  household  word  for  so  long 
a  period  of  time.  These  friends  and  pupils,  and  the  profession 
generally,  will  not  be  disappointed,  I  think,  in  this  result  of  Dr. 
Drake's  labors.  This  first  volume  contains  the  fruits  of  a  vast 
amount  of  personal  observation  and  research,  as  carefully  and 
thoroughly  made  as  circumstances  allowed.  It  is  an  immense 
magazine  and  storehouse  of  important  and  valuable  facts,  from 
which  all  future  historians  and  observers,  working  in  the  same 
great  field,  will  derive  many  of  their  best  aids  and  their  richest 
materials. 
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PART   IV. 
YELLOW   FEYER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NAMES  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Ybllow  Fevbe  has  received  a  goodly  number  and  variety  of 
appellations ;  this,  its  most  common  name  with  English,  French, 
and  American  writers,  was  very  naturally  derived  from  that 
striking  and  common  phenomenon  in  its  natural  history,  the  yel- 
low discoloration  of  the  skin.  One  of  its  earliest  names  was  that 
of  mat  de  Siam — disease  of  Siam — ^first  given  to  it  by  the  Domi- 
nican, Father  Labat,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  the  belief  that  it  was  derived  from  that  country.  Chis- 
holm  calls  it  b»  Malignant  Pestilential  Fever;  Lempriere  calls 
it  Tropical  Continued  Fever;  Burnett  calls  it  Mediterranean 
Fever;  many  call  it  the  Bulam  or  BouUam  Fever;  and  various 
other  names  have  been  given  to  it.  Amongst  the  many  names 
which  systematic  writers  have  applied  to  it  are  the  following,  to 
wit :  Typhus  icterodes  ;  Flodes  icterodes  ;  Fehris  malignd  hiliosa 
Americm;  Causus  tropicus  endemicuSj  etc.  etc. 


CHAPTER  II. 

STHPTOHa 
ARTICLE  I. 

MODE  ABD  PERIOD  07  ACCESS. 

YxLLOT  fever  is  almost  always  marked  by  a  distinct  and  formal 
aooesB,  so  that  the  precise  period  of  its  commencement  can  be 
genoraUy  fixed  with  great  precision  and  certainty.  The  moat 
constant  initiatory  symptoms  are  chills ;  and  pains,  often  violent, 
in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs — the  latter  not  unfrcqucntly  being 
very  eeverely  felt  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Dr.  Barrington,  in 
his  account  of  the  disease,  as  it  prevailed  on  board  tbc  vessels  of 
the  United  States  Na\-y,  and  at  Fensacola,  in  1828,  1829,  and 
1880,  says  that,  in  a  few  cases,  the  fever  was  ushered  in  by  an 
acute  pain  felt  in  some  spot,  and  afterwards  becoming  general. 
"In  one  patient,  on  hoard  the  Grampus,  the  pcnJa  was  the  seat  of 
this  suffering ;  in  another,  the  attack  was  announced  by  a  neu- 
ralgic affection  of  the  right  temple.  In  Several,  the  knees  were 
alone  complained  of  at  first ;  and  in  four  patients,  in  the  Hornet, 
a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  was  the  prelude."* 
In  Trhat  proportion  of  cases  this  well-marked  commencement  of 
the  disease  is  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  I  am  nnable  to 
say  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  statements  of  most  ob- 
servers upon  this  point  being  made  only  in  general  terms.  It 
is  quite  certain,  however,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  person  re- 
ceives  no  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  disease ;  he  is  stricken 
down  in  an  instant,  no  shadow  of  the  coming  blow  having  fallra 
upon  him.  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  description  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
1793,  in  Philadelphia,  says :  "Many  went  to  bed  in  good  health, 
and  awoke  in  the  night  with  a  chilly  fit.  Many  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  regular  and  natural  sleep,  and  were  seized  at  their  wwk, 

'  Amer.  Joom.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1838. 
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or  after  a  walk,  with  a  sadden  and  unexpected  attack  of  the 
fever."^  Dr.  Barrington  says  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the 
onset  was  without  any  previous  indisposition. 

In  other  cases,  this  distinct  commencement  of  the  disease  is 
preceded  for  some  hours,  or  for  some  days,  by  certain  premoni- 
tory symptoms.  There  is  nothing  constant  or  invariable  in  the 
character  of  these ;  sometimes  they  consist  of  moderate  febrile  ex- 
citement, and  at  others  of  various  disturbances  of  the  nervous  and 
digestive  functions.  Dr.  Rush  enumerates  nearly  twenty  of  these 
precursory  signs ;  but  they  are,  none  of  them,  suflSciently  uniform 
in  their  occurrence,  or  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  disease,  to 
render  it  worth  while  to  repeat  them. 

It  is  alleged  by  many  observers,  that  the  attack  of  yellow  fever 
occurs  much  more  frequently  during  the  night  than  during  the 
day.  Dr.  Rush  says :  ^^  A  great  proportion  of  all  who  were 
affected  by  this  fever  were  attacked  in  the  night. ''*  Dr.  Barring- 
ton  says,  that  the  time  of  the  onset  was  generally  between  sunset 
and  sunrise.'  Dr.  T.  A.  Cooke,  in  a  paper  in  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  on  the  Epidemic  Tellow  Fever 
which  prevailed  at  Opelousas,  in  the  years  1837, 1839,  and  1842, 
says  that,  in  the  two  former  years,  the  attack  came  on  suddenly, 
rarely  with  premonitory  symptoms,  and,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  daybreak.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  greater  liability  to  an  attack  of  the  disease  during 
the  night  is  formally  contradicted  by  any  writers*;  but  there  are 
many  who  say  nothing  about  it ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  unreasonable  skepticism  to  say  that  the  question  must  be 
determined  by  further,  more  extensive,  and  more  accurate  ob- 
servation. In  his  description  of  the  epidemic  of  1828,  at  Gibral- 
tar, Louis  merely  remarks  that  the  disease  commenced  at  different 
kours  of  the  day,  sometimes  in  the  night ;  and  I  find,  on  looking 
over  the  only  cases,  seven  in  number,  reported  by  him,  in  which 
the  time  of  attack  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  this  was  during 
the  day  in  two ;  at  five  P.  M.,  seven  P.  M.,  and  eight  P.  M.,  in 
•ne  each ;  in  the  morning,  in  one ;  and  in  the  night,  in  one.  Of 
five  cases,  occurring  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  at  New  Orleans,  in 
1843,  and  reported  by  Dr.  Slade,  the  attack  took  place  during 

>  Bush's  Med.  Inq.,  toI.  iii.  p.  52.  '  Ibid.,  toI.  ilL  p.  51. 
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the  day  in  one ;  and  at  five  A.  M.,  eight  A.  M.,  and  eleven  A.  M.' 
in  one  each.^  Dr.  E.  B.  Harris  has  reported  twenty  cases,  which 
occurred  at  New  Orleans,  in  1833.  The  time  of  attack  is  particu- 
larly stated  in  sixteen,  and  in  only  two  of  these  was  the  attack  in 
the  night.' 

ARTICLE  II. 

FEBRILE  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Chilh.  There  is  probably  no  disease,  unless  it  is 
puerperal  peritonitis,  the  access  of  which  is  more  invariably  at- 
tended by  a  chill  or  rigor  than  this.  The  testimony  of  observers 
is  so  uniform  upon  this  point,  that  it  is  quite  needless  to  accumu- 
late authorities.  It  is  present  alike  in  mild,  grave,  and  fatal 
cases,  with  one  exception,  perhaps,  which  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  in  speaking  of  a  very  singular  and  striking  form  or 
variety  of  the  disease.  The  chill  is  almost  always  one  of  the 
first  symptoms ;  although,  in  a  very  few  cases,  it  takes  place  some 
hours,  or  even  a  day  or  two,  after  the  formal  commencem^it  of 
the  fever.  The  chill  is  sometimes  severe,  but  generally  moderate, 
of  short  duration,  and  is  rarely  though  it  is  occasionally  repeated. 

Sec.  II. — Temperature  of  the  Surface;  Sweats.  Following 
the  initial  chill,  there  is  frequently  increased  heat  of  the  surface; 
biit  this  heat  is  only  moderate.  The  high  and  burning  heat  of 
continued  fever,  and  of  some  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  is  never 
present ;  and  in  very  many  cases  the  skin  never  rises  above  its 
natural  temperature.  The  increased  heat,  in  those  cases  where 
it  is  present,  rarely  continues  beyond  the  second  or  third  day; 
rapidly  giving  place,  in  cases  that  are  running  on  towards  a  fatal 
termination,  to  coldness  of  the  surface,  beginning  usually  in  the 
extremities,  and  more  striking  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  According  to  Louis  and  Trousseau,  coldness  of  the  lower 
extremities  is  a  very  constant  'attendant  upon  the  black  vomitj  a 
symptom  that  will  be  particularly  described  hereafter. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  perspiration; 
in  others,  the  skin  preserves  its  natural  softness  and  moisture; 

*  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  i.  p.  85.       •  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  May,  1834. 
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it  is  not  often  morbidly  dry.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  perspiration.  Dr.  John  Wilson  says  the 
state  of  the  surface  differs  in  the  two  forms  of  the  disease — the 
infammatary  and  the  congestive.  ^^  In  the  former,  the  heat  of 
the  skin  is  high,  free,  and  diffused ;  it  impresses  the  hand  in- 
stantly and  powerfully,  being  nearly  as  intense  at  the  extremities 
as  at  the  centre,'  sometimes  even  more  so.  In  the  latter,  the 
heat  of  the  surface  is  frequently  less  than  in  health,  particularly 
on  the  extremities.  When  it  equals  or  surpasses  the  healthy 
standard,  as  it  sometimes  does,  being  highest  about  the  epigas- 
trium, it  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  hand  is  scarcely  impressed 
by  it,  when  applied  lightly  and  hastily  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
but  when  kept  there  with  steady  pressure,  a  sensation  of  deep- 
seated  and  accumulated  heat  is  communicated.  "^  *  "^  With  this 
peculiar  condition  of  the  surface  as  to  temperature,  there  is  con- 
nected a  peculiar  want  of  tone  in  the  skin,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
render  intelligible  by  description.  It  is  sometimes  dry,  harsh,  and 
dense ;  sometimes  moist,  when  a  thin,  serum-like  fluid,  or  a  greasy 
exudation ;  sometimes  it  is  smooth,  slippery,  inelastic,  and  doughy 
without  moisture;  but  in  whatever  manner  its  functions  may  be 
perverted  or  abolished,  its  characteristic  condition  is  want  of 
vitality :  when  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  raised  from  the  parts 
beneath,  it  feels  like  the  skin  of  one  who  had  ceased  to  breathe."^ 
The  color  of  the  skin  will  be  more  appropriately  noticed  in  an- 
other place. 

Sbc.  m. — Puhe.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  for  one  who  has 
never  felt  the  pulse  of  a  yellow-fever  patient,  to  form  any  very 
distinct  and  clear  idea  of  its  character  and  peculiarities;  so  con- 
tradictory, and  sometimes  so  apparently  fanciful,  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  it  by  different  observers.  On  one  point,  however,  and 
that  is,  its  frequency,  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the  statements 
of  writers.  The  pulse  never  reaches  the  frequency  that  is  so 
eommon  in  nearly  all  other  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections. 
Louis  and  Trousseau,  at  Gibraltar,  even  in  cases  that  terminated 
fatally,  nev^r  found  it  higher  than  a  hundred  in  a  minute,  and 
tills  in  only  five  instances,  and  for  a  single  dd.y.  In  cases  that 
recovered,  they  generally  found  it  only  slightly  accelerated,  and 

*  Memoirs  of  West  Indian  FeTer,  p.  20. 
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this  for  a  day  or  two  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  after 
which  it  rapidly  fell  to  its  natural  standard.^ 

As  to  its  other  characters,  it  is  commonly  described  as  natural, 
or  more  or  less  fall,  tense,  and  bounding.  In  eight  fatal  cases, 
Louis  and  Trousseau  found  it  large  and  vibrating' in  one ;  a  little 
stronger  than  natural  in  two  ;  almost  natural  in  two,  and  small 
and  serrated  in  three.  Amongst  the  patients  who  recovered,  they 
found  the  pulse  large  and  rather  full  on  the  second  or  third  day 
of  the  disease,  in  half  the  cases  ;  small  and  feeble  during  the  first 
days,  in  only  two  cases  ;  and  natural  in  the  rest.'  It  is  generally 
regular,  but  sometimes  unequal  and  intermittent  towards  the  dose 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Rush  devotes  more  than  three  full  pages  tea 
description  of  the  pulse,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  descrip- 
tion is  not  particularly  clear  or  intelligible.  He  mentions  several 
occasional  peculiarities  of  the  pulse,  such  as  irregularity,  inter- 
mission, preternatural  slowness,  and  so  on.  He  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  a  small,  intermitting,  tense,  corded,  and  slow  pube, 
which  he  thought  was  peculiar  to  certain  forms  of  yellow  fever; 
which  one  of  his  pupils  characterized  as  an  undeseribable  pubij 
and  which  he  called  a  hobbling  or  a  sulky  pulse.^  My  personal 
friend  and  former  pupil,  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  has  pub- 
lished, in  the  first  volimie  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal^  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  the  yellow 
fever  of  that  city,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to 
refer.  Since  the  publication  of  my  second  edition,  our  profession 
and  our  science  have  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  premature 
death  of  this  active,  laborious,  and  able  physician.  His  observa- 
tions were  mostly  made  amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion  insepa- 
rably attendant  upon  epidemic  visitations  of  disease,  and  they 

»  Louis  on  Yellow  Fever,  p.  208.  «  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

3  Dr.  Rush,  enlightened  by  the  blaze  of  that  luminous  philosophj  which  sur- 
rounds all  his  medical  writings,  met  with  no  difficulty  in  understanding  and  ac- 
counting for  this  perverse  and  unreasonable  pulse;  ho  said  it  was  occasioned  bja 
spasmodic  affection,  accompanied  with  preternatural  dilatation  or  contraction  of 
the  heart !  The  slow,  feeble,  and  intermittent  pulse  have  been  improperly  ascribed, 
says  Dr.  Bush,  to  the  absence  of  fever.  They  are  occasioned,  he  adds,  **  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  remote  cause  acting  upon  the  arteries  with  too  much  force  to  admit 
of  their  being  excited  into  quick  and  convulsive  motions ;"  there  being  a  defidency 
of  strength  in  the  artery  from  an  excess  of  force  applied  to  it,  as  Milton  describes 
a  darkness  from  an  excess  of  light !  The  illustration  from  Milton  is  Dr.  Rush's 
— not  mine. 
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necessarily  partake  somewhat  of  the  imperfections  unavoidable 
nnder  such  circumstances ;  but  they  are  marked  by  carefulness, 
acuteness,  and  conscientiousness,  and  constitute  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Lewis,  says  that, 
during  the  sort  of  remission  which  follows  the  first  febrile  reaction^ 
and  which  he  calls,  after  a  medical  friend,  the  stage  of  calm^  the 
pulse  is  usually  about  or  below  par,  and  to  many  would  appear 
natural.  ^^But,  so  far  from  being  normal,''  he  adds,  ^Uhere  are 
gentlemen  in  Mobile,  who,  blindfolded,  can  separate  it  from  all 
others.  It  comes  up  to  the  finger  like  an  air-bubble,  and  rebounds 
under  the  least  pressure ;  again,  there  is  not  that  strength  and 
lengthened  vibrating  feeling,  which  belong  to  the  healthy  pulse. 
Dr.  Childress,  who  has  been  practising  in  the  South  thirty-five 
years,  remarked  to  me,  that  it  was  the  most  deceptive  pulse  he 
liad  ever  felt ;  at  first  appearing  natural,  but,  upon  examination, 
there  was  none  of  it.*'  This  pulse  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Lewis,  in 
another  place,  as  full  and  bubbling^  compressible  and  gaseous, 
rebounding  under  the  least  pressure  of  the  finger.  He  says,  also, 
that  in  twenty  cases,  in  which  the  three  stages — ^the  febrile,  the 
stage  of  calm,  and  that  of  collapse — were  well  defined,  he  found 
the  mean  range  of  the  pulse,  for  two  days,  between  90  and  115, 
for  one  day  about  par,  and  for  three  and  a  half  days  below  par ; 
the  average  range  of  the  pulse  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  being  rather  below  the  natural  and  healthy  standard. 
This  compressible  character  of  the  pulse  is  particularly  noticed 
by  some  of  the  older  writers.  Chisholm  says  :  ^^It  is  observable 
that,  in  several  cases,  the  slightest  pressure  could  produce  a  ces- 
sation of  pulse.' '^  A  sufficiently  obvious  reason  for  the  contra- 
dictory descriptions  which  are  to  be  met  with,  of  the  pulse  in 
yellow  fever,  may  be  found  in  its  difiierent  characters  in  the  dif- 
ferent forms  and  stages  of  the  disease.  Dr.  John  Wilson  says 
that,  in  the  inflammatory  variety,  the  pulse  is  remarkable  for  its 
strength,  forcibly  repelling  the  finger,  and  not  yielding  to  ordinary 
pressure.  In  the  congestive  form,  he  says,  it  is  always  weak. 
^^It  offers  no  resistance  to  the  touch :  when  the  finger  is  applied 
to  an  artery,  it  acts  as  it  would  on  an  inanimate  elastic  tube  half 
full  of  fluid ;  it  depresses  easily  the  point  on  which  it  bears  into 
contact  with  the  opposite  point,  the  contents  receding  in  either 

1  Chiflholm's  Essay,  toL  L  p.  162. 
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direction.  This  state  of  the  pulse  is  so  strikiDg  and  charactei^ 
istic,  that  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  or  misappre- 
hended."* 


ARTICLE  II. 

DIQESTIVE  AND  ABDOMINAL  STMPTOMS. 

Sec.  L — Tongue  and  Mouth.  The  tongne  is  generallj  moisti 
and  more  or  less  coated  with  a  light-colored,  whitish,  or  ydlowidi- 
white,  yilloos  for.  It  is  sometimes  red,  and  'towards  the  close  rf 
life  in  fatal  cases,  sometimes  dry,  red,  and  cracked,  like  the  tongue 
of  continued  fever.  In  many  instances,  it  remains  nearly  Mtanl 
through  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Rush  Bays:  ''The 
tongue  was  in  every  case  moist,  and  of  a  white  color,  in  the  first 
and  second  days  of  the  fever.  As  the  disease  advanced,  it  aasmned 
a  red  color,  and  a  smooth,  shining  appearance.  It  was  not  quite 
dry  in  this  state.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fever,  a  dry  blaek 
streak  appeared  in  its  middle,  which  gradually  extended  to  every 
part  of  it."*  Dr.  Gillkrest  says,  the  most  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  the  tongue  is  that  of  the  pasty  surface,  with  red  edges 
and  apex ;  and  further  that  the  red,  or  as  it  has  been  called  bj 
some  crimson  border  of  the  tongue  ranks  among  the  most  cha- 
racteristic signs  in  the  first  stage  of  the  malady.'  Bally  and 
some  others,  especially  amongst  Spanish  observers,  speak  of  an 
abundant  spontaneous  salivation  as  a  common  occurrence.  It  it 
rare  to  find  sordes  on  the  teeth. 

Sec.  1\ — Appetite  and  Thirst.  It  is  a  little  singular  how 
generally  writers  upon  yellow  fever  neglect  to  give  any  particular 
account  of  the  state  of  the  appetite ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  make 
no  mention  of  it  whatever.  Even  Louis  and  Trousseau  say  nothing 
special  about  it.  Dr.  Rush  says :  ^'  The  appetite  for  food  was 
impaired  in  this,  as  in  all  other  fevers,  but  it  returned  mudi 
sooner  than  is  common,  after  the  patient  began  to  recover.  Coffee 
was  relished  in  the  remissions  of  the  fever,  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease.     So  keen  was  the  appetite  for  solid,  and  more  especially 

*  Memoirs  of  the  W.  Indian  Fever,  p.  19.      '  Rash's  Med.  Inq.,  Tol.  iii.  p.  63. 
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for  animal  food,  after  the  solution  of  the  f^ver,  that  many  suffered 
from  eating  aliment  that  was  improper  from  its  quality  or  quantity. 
There  was  a  general  disrelish  for  wine,  but  malt  liquors  were 
frequently  grateful  to  the  taste.  Many  people  retained  a  relish 
for  tobacco  much  longer  after  they  y^ere  attacked  by  this  fever, 
and  acquired  a  relish  for  it  much  sooner  after  they  began  to 
recover  than  is  common  in  any  other  febrile  disease.  I  met 
with  one  case,  in  which  a  man,  who  was  so  ill  as  to  require  two 
bleedings,  continued  to  chew  tobacco  through  every  stage  of  his 
fever."* 

The  remark  that  Jias  just  been  made  in  regard  to  the  general 
omission  by  writers  on  yellow  fever  of  any  particular  description 
of  the  state  of  the  appetite  is  also  applicable  to  the  thirst :  by 
many,  this  symptom  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  by  most  others, 
it  is  spoken  of  only  incidentally.  It  would  seem,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  be  only  moderate.  Dr.  Rush  says:  "The  thirst  was 
moderate  or  absent  in  some  cases,  but  it  occurred  in  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  whom  I  saw  in  this  fever.  Sometimes  it  was 
yery  intense.  One  of  my  patients,  who  suffered  by  an  excessive 
draught  of  cold  water,  declared,  just  before  he  died,  that  he  could 
drink  up  the  Delaware.  It  was  always  an  alarming  symptom, 
when  this  thirst  came  on  in  this  extravagant  degree  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fever  it  generally 
abated,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  moist  skin.  Water  was  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  drinks."'  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says  there  is  no 
excessive  thirst.^  Dr.  Devfeze,  in  his  description  of  the  Philadel- 
phia epidemic  of  1793,  says  that,  during  the  first  stage,  the  degree 
of  thirst  corresponds  to  the  febrile  heat;  and  that  in  the  second 
stage  it  is  unappeasable.^  Bally  says  there  is  rarely  any  con- 
siderable thirst;  and  he  quotes  Jackson,  Chisholm,  and  Clark,  to 
tbe  same  effect.*  .  Dr.  Lewis  of  Mobile,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated 
September  26,  1847,  says:  "  In  genuine  yellow  fever,  the  thirst 
is  not  urgent.  It  is  true  the  patient  often  says  he  is  thirsty; 
that  he  wishes  he  had  a  cold  stream  running  through  him ;  but 
when  water  is  handed  to  him,  he  drinks  very  sparingly,  saying 
that  it  lays  on  his  stomach,  or  produces  pain  at  the  epigastrium. 

>  Rush's  Med.  Inq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  67.  •  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

*  Obserrations,  &c.,  p.  404.  ^  Traits  de  la  Fievre  Jaune,  p.  22. 

*  Da  Typhus  d'Amerique.    Par  Vr.  Bally,  p.  216. 
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Others  have  no  desire  for  cold  drinks,  but  take  warm  tea  without 
objecting." 

Sec.  in. — Nausea  and  Vomiting.  Amongst  the  most  constant, 
and  in  certain  circwnstances  the  most  striking  and  characteristic 
phenomena  of  yellow  fever,  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  especially 
the  latter.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  vomiting  occurs 
in  the  course  of  the  first  day  of  the  disease;  in  the  others,  on 
the  subsequent  days,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth.  In  cases  which 
terminate  fatally,  the'  vomiting  almost  always,  after  it  has  com- 
menced, continues  to  be  repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
till  the  death  of  the  patient;  sometimes,  however,  die  vomiting 
ceases  a  day  or  two  before  death.  In  cases  which  terminate  in 
recovery,  the  vomiting  usually  ceases  after  having  been  present 
a  few  hours  only,  or  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The 
matters  vomited  consist,  at  first,  usually,  of  the  fluids  that  hafe 
been  taken  into  the  stomach;  they  then  become  yellowish  or 
greenish,  and  in  patients  who^  recover,  they  do  not  generally 
present  any  other  appearances.  In  cases,  however,  which  are  to 
terminate  in  death,  these  vomitings  soon  give  way  to  the  well 
known  and  fatal  black  vomit.  This  peculiar  and  striking  symp- 
tom sometimes  commences  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  before 
death;  but  more  commonly  not  till  the  last  day  of  life.^  Louis 
and  Trousseau's  particular  description  of  the  appearances  of  the 
matter  of  black  vomit,  as  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  post-mortem  phenomena  of 
the  disease.  It  is  generally  described  as  resembling  coffee- 
grounds.  Dr.  Rush  made  a  distinction,  however,  between  this 
kind  of  fluid  and  the  true  black  vomit ;  I  suppose  that  the  former 
was  only  the  early  stage  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobik, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  gastric  symptoms.  "  As  a 
general  rule,  there  are  far  less  vomiting  and  irritability  of  stomach 
during  the  first  stage  of  yellow  than  that  of  bilious  fever.  During 
the  stage  of  calm,  a  mucus,  containing  little  flocculent  masses, 
resembling  bees'  wings j  is  sometimes  vomited.  If  bile  is  ejected, 
it  may  be  set  down  not  only  as  an  exception  but  a  favorable  in- 
dication. The  black  vomit  which  takes  place  in  the  collapse 
stage   is   of  various   consistence   and   appearance.    The     little 

1  Louis  on  YeUow  Feyer,  p.  217. 
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masses,  which  have  been  likened  to  bees'  wingSy  occasionally 
deepen,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  disease  arrives  at  the  collapse 
stage,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  thick  black  mass.  The 
vomit  is  more  generally  thin  and  black,  with  a  coffee-gronnd 
sediment ;  this  is  usually  pumped  up,  suddenly,  and  without  pre- 
yious  warning;  the  patient  complains  of  its  being  sour,  and 
80  yery  acrid  as  to  scald  the  throat.  Black  vomit,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, made  its  appearance  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  after 
the  attack;  these  were  exceptions,  the  fourth  and  fifth  day 
bei^g  the  most  usual ;  many  cases  terminated  fatally  in  which 
this  symptom  was  wanting."^  Blood  but  slightly  changed  is 
sometimes  vomited.  The  easy,  sudden,  pumping  character  of  the 
act  of  vomiting,  in  these  cases,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lewis,  is  spoken 
of  by  other  observers.  Several  patients,  says  Louis,  appeared  to 
Tomit  without  effort,  the  basin  being  placed  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  their  heads  supported  on  their  hands.  Dr.  Lewis,  again, 
in  his  account  of  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  remarks  incident- 
ally that  there  are  less  nausea  and  retching  than  in  bilious  fever; 
and  that  ^^  the  stomach  is  frequently  disgorged  without  any  other 
symptom  than  a  slight  tremulous  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  and  a 
oonsciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  that  his  stomach  is  in  a 
rebellious  mood."*  Dr.  Rush  says:  '^  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
were  sometimes  thrown  up  with  a  convulsive  motion,  that  pro- 
pelled them  in  a  stream  to  a  great  distance,  and  in  some  instances 
all  over  the  clothes  of  the  bystanders." 

Sec.  rV. — Bowels;  Abdomen;  Hpigastrium.  The  bowels  are 
generally  costive ;  at  least  there  is  rarely  any  tendency  to  diar- 
rhoea. The  only  striking  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  dis- 
charges consists  in  their  brownish  or  black  color.  This  symp> 
torn,  like  the  black  vomit,  is  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fatal  cases;  it  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  but  on  an 
average  a  little  earlier  than  the  black  vomit.  It  depends  upon 
the  same  cause.  It  occurs  also  in  cases  which  terminate  in  reco- 
yery,  but  in  a  much  smaller  proportion.^ 

Colicky  pains  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases,  and  during  a  limited  period  of  time. 

'  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  toI.  L  p.  299.  *  Ibid.,  p.  420. 

*  Louis  on  YeUow  FeTer,  p.  229,  et  teq. 
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They  ore  sometimes  occasioned  by  catltulic  meditanee;  and,  »e- 
cording  to  Louis,  their  commencement  often  coincides  irith  the 
appearance  of  the  brown  and  black  Htoola.  The  shape  and  feel 
of  the  abdomen  are  nearly  alvaya  natural,  throng  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease. 

Epigastric  tenderncsa  and  distress  are  frecjuently  but  not  con- 
stantly present.  They  occur  at  all  perioda  of  the  diaease.  Tliey 
are  sometimes  severe,  but  more  generally  moderate,^  Dr.  Lewis, 
of  Mobile,  and  Dr.  JoUu  Harrison,  of  New  Orleans,  both  speak 
of  an  exqnisite  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  occurring  chiefly 
towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases.  Dr.  Harrison  says:  "The 
slightest  attempt  to  press  upon  the  parts  is  resisted  by  the  patient 
with  all  the  expressions  of  intense  agony  and  horror."  The  same 
symptom  is  thi»  described  by  Dr.  Rush :  "  The  stomach,  towards 
the  close  of  the  disease,  was  affected  with  a  burning  or  spasmo- 
dic pun  of  the  most  ditjtrcssiitg  nature.  It  produced,  in  some 
oases,  great  anguish  of  body  and  mind.  In  others,  it  produced 
cries  andshnels,  which  were  often  heard  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  streets  to  where  the  patient  lay."*  Bally,  and  many 
others,  mention  the  same  symptoms.'  According  to  Dr.  Roah, 
flatulence  of  the  stomach  is  a,  very  constant  and  ia  mauy  cases 
a  very  distressing  symptom. 

Sec.  V. —  Urine.  The  urine  seems  to  be,  generally,  bat  sli^tly 
or  not  at  all  changed;  at  any  rate,  its  alterations  are  accidentid, 
and  in  no  way  characteristic  of  the  disease.  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  precisely  how  large,  I  am  unable  to  aay,  the 
renal  secretion  is  wholly  suspended.  This  is  more  freqaent  in 
fatal  cases  than  in  others,  although  it  is  not  entirely  confined  to 
them.^  Bally  says  that,  in  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  tlw 
urine  id  very  various  in  its  appearance;  sometimes  yellow,  soms- 
times  red  or  bloody,  sometimes  brown,  black,  fetid,  and  so  on.* 

'  Louis  ao  Tetlow  Fever,  p.  312,  tl  leq. 

*  Rush's  Med.  Inq.,  voL  ui.  p.  66. 

*  Du  Trphaa  d'Ameriqae.     Pw  Vr.  BftUj,  p.  217, 

*  Louis  on  Telloir  Fever,  p.  235,  tt  itq. 

'  Du  'Sjyhaa  d'Amoriqae.     Par  Vr.  BeUy,  p.  2M. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL,  OR  NERVOUS  SYMPTOMS. 

Sec.  I. — Seadache^  and  other  local  pains.  Pain  in  the  head 
is  almost  invariably  present ;  and  it  is  nearly  always  the  first,  or 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  formal  access  of  the  disease.  It  is 
sometimes  slight  and  at  others  moderate;  but  more  generally,  it 
is  acute  and  violent.  It  is  frequently  felt  through  the  temples 
and  eyeballs.  In  a  few  cases  it  continues  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  but  in  most  instances  it  subsides  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.  Pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and 
limbs  are  equally  constant  and  equally  severe;  occurring  usually 
with  the  headache,  or  immediately  following  it,  and  subsiding  in 
most  cases  with  the  latter.  In  some  instances  there  are  violent 
pains  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Dr.  Rush  says:  "  The  back 
suffered  very  much  in  this  disease.  The  stoutest  men  complained 
and  even  groaned  under  it.  The  sympathy  of  friends  with  the 
distresses  of  the  sick  extended  to  a  small  part  of  their  misery, 
when  it  did  not  include  their  sufferings  from  pain.  One  of  the 
dearest  friends  I  ever  lost  by  death  declared,  in  the  height  of  her 
illness,  that  no  one  knew  the  pains  of  a  yellow  fever,  but  those 
who  felt  them."^  Bally  speaks  particularly  of  the  atrocious  pain 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  Which  accompanies  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance.'  Dr.  Lewis  says 
that  females  suffer  very  little  from  pain  in  the  head,  while  it 
is  usually  very  severe  in  the  back  and  hips ;  and  that  some 
mothers  complain  of  these  pains  as  worse  than  those  of  parturi- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  acute  local  pains,  which  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  the  subsequent  stages 
of  many  cases  are  marked  by  an  indefinite  feeling  of  extreme 
restlessness,  wretchedness,  and  distress,  often  manifesting  itself 
in  fits  or  paroxysms,  with  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  compara- 
tive ease.  Dr.  Lewis,  in  reporting  a  fatal  case,  has  the  following : 
"  Being  asked  why  he  was  so  restless,  he  replies  that  he  is  not 
restless,  neither  does  he  feel  very  sick ;  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
slow,  methodical  manner,  somewhat  peculiar  to  this  disease,  he 

'  Rnsh's  Med.  Inq.,  toI.  iiL  p.  66. 

«  Du  Typhus  d'Amerique.     Par  Vr.  Bally,  p.  225. 
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removes  the  pillow  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  places  his 
head  upon  it,  with  the  same  care  and  caution  as  though  it  were  a 
piece  of  glass.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  the  same  pre- 
parations are  being  duly  made  for  a  change  of  position."*  This 
paroxysmal  restlessness  attends  the  second  and  third  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  constitutes  one  of  its  most  constant  and  striking 
features.  "  Jactitation,"  says  Dr.  Gillkrest,  "  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  and  more  severe  in  degree,  than  in  any  other  disease, 
spasmodic  cholera  not  excepted ;  the  patient  tosses  his  head  and 
limbs  about  incessantly,  unable  to  procure  sleep  in  any  position, 
or  relief  from  the  feeling  of  distress  by  which  he  is  oppressed."^ 
Dizziness  and  giddiness  are  rarely  mentioned  by  writers  on 
yellow  fever. 

Sec.  H. — State  of  the  Mind.  Delirium  is  rarely  present,  ex- 
cepting for  a  short  period,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or 
two  preceding  death  ;  it  is  very  rarely  wild  and  violent,  and  in 
many  cases  the  mind  remains  clear  quite  to  the  close  of  life. 
^'In  no  other  grave  malady,"  says  Bally,  ^^do  the  intellectual 
faculties  maintain  themselves  with  such  entire  integrity  as  in  this; 
it  is  a  singular  phenomenon — that  of  the  presence  of  mind  pre- 
served to  the  last  instant  of  life."' 

Dr.  Barrington  says  there  is  often  an  inclination  to  sing ;  Dr. 
Lewis  says  the  delirium  consists  in  joking,  singing,  or  idle  chit- 
chat; and  Dr.  Harrison  speaks  of  the  little  tricks  of  the  patients, 
the  kind  of  perverse  pleasure  which  they  manifest  in  thwarting 
the  designs  of  their  nurses  and  physicians,  and  their  great  delight 
at  the  success  of  their  schemes,  as  characteristic  rather  of  a  spe- 
cies of  insanity,  than  febrile  delirium. 

The  kind  of  stolid  indifference  of  patients  in  this  disease  has 
often  been  noticed.  The  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
Journal  say :  "  It  is  remarkable  to  witness  the  indifference  with 
which  the  victims  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Charity  Hospital  seem  to 
view  death.  The  large  congregation  of  sick  and  dying  seems  to 
render  them  familiar  with  his  face,  and  to  rob  him  of  more  than 
half  his  terrors.  After  entering  the  hospital,  and  witnessing  the 
dying  struggles  of  some  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  fellow-sufferers, 

*  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joxim.,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
■  Cyc.  Prac.  Med.,  Yol.  ii.  p.  270. 

•  Du  Typhus  d'Amerique.     Par  Vr.  Bally,  p.  211. 
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they  meet  their  fate  with  composure,  and  quietly  resign  a  life 
which,  perhaps,  to  many  of  them,  had  presented  naught  but  a 
varied  scene  of  toil  and  care."^  Dr.  Rush,  and  Dr.  Lewis,  of 
Mobile,  speak  of  occasional  cases,  not  attended  with  delirium, 
in  which  the  patients  after  recovery  retain  no  recollection  of 
what  took  place  during  their  illness. 

Coma  is  an  uncommon  symptom ;  but  sometimes  grave  cases 
are  marked  by  different  degrees  of  drowsiness  and  stupor.  The 
sleep  is  generally  disturbed,  and  the  patients  often  harassed  by 
distressing  dreams. 

Sec.  in. — Physiognomy.  The  appearance  of  the  face,  and 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  have  always  been  particularly 
noticed  by  observers  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Rush  says :  "  Upon 
entering  a  sick  room,  where  a  patient  was  confined  by  this  fever, 
the  first  thing  that  struck  the  eye  of  a  physician  was  the  counte- 
nance. It  was  as  much  unlike  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
common  bilious  fever,  as  the  face  of  a  wild  is  unlike  the  face  of  a 
mild  domestic  animal.  The  eyes  were  sad,  watery,  and  so  in- 
flamed, in  some  cases,  as  to  resemble  two  balls  of  fire.  Some- 
times, they  had  a  most  brilliant  or  ferocious  appearance.  The 
face  was  suffused  with  blood,  or  of  a  dusky  color,  and  the  whole 
countenance  was  downcast  and  clouded. '*'  Mr.  Pym  says,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  face,  but  that  those 
wishing  to  form  an  idea  of  it  may  see  what  he  calls  its  fac-simile 
in  the  countenance  of  any  person  with  a  florid  complexion,  dur- 
ing the  burning  of  spirit  of  wine  and  salt,  in  a  dark  room,  as  is 
practised  in  the  game  of  Snap  Dragon  during  the  Christmas  Gam- 
bols.' Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says  :  "  The  physiognomy  of  the 
disease  is  striking  and  peculiar.  I  have  not  noticed,  however, 
any  of  that  wild,  ferocious  expression  of  eye  and  features  which 
is  spoken  of  by  many  writers.  There  is  usually  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  to  appear  amiable  and  indifferent,  seldom 
becoming  peevish,  or  losing  temper.  The  expression  of  which 
I  am  speaking  is,  in  many  cases,  stamped  upon  the  brow  at  an 
early  period ;  and,  ^  once  enthroned,'  no  effort  of  the  patient  can 
disturb  its  reign ; — he  may  smile  and  laugh,  but  he  cannot  chase 

'  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  toL  L  p.  77. 

*  Bush'a  Med.  Inq.,  vol.  iU.  p.  62.  *  Pjm  upon  Bulam  Feyer,  p.  6. 
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eoold  not  perceive  much  the 

to  do  his  duty,  liter  a  fashion,  for 

of  Naek  wmit  gave  irresisti- 

that  the  man  was  no  impostor/'* 

4f  the  mvEcles  are  of  rare  occnrrence ; 

4f  the  £aphragm,  constitnting  hiccough. 

precursor  of  death. 
It  free  from  any  considerable  disturb- 
4f  Eght  is  not  nnfrequentlj  present. 
is  not  often  any  ringing  in 
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■SClCLlXIDrS  SnCPTOMS. 

^K  L — Cmr  If  filtf  iShdi.    Telloimess  of  the  surface  of  the 

i^fsajs  pt«nt  in  fatal  cases ;  occasionally  it  is 
Smnfcmis  re  appean  early  in  the  disease,  but  in  most 
L--!-  ii«c  :nl  %J*mL  oe  middle  period,  or  later.  The  yellow- 
it-Ms-  ^  'i*j--a  LWJtfr  mthe  chest  than  upon  other  parts  of  the 
iMU-  ki'i  '  ^  r^cwarlT  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  vivid  red- 
■sj^  liia  n  e-ti'.a  .c*  lie  integuments.  It  usually  shows  itself 
m  in;  ra^Toctiva*  and  round  the  border  of  the  chin,  then 
fsxa>nn:z  r-  lie  ciesJt,  and  afterwards  over  the  body.  In  mild 
•5^  ia«i  iz.  ii'.''«?e  terminating  in  recovery,  this  symptom  is  very 
4*seat.  Dr.  Bancroft  says:  "  The  yellowness  is  some- 
K  jt  a  iiniV  or  brownish  hue,  sometimes  of  a  pale  lemon, 
i  »5  ocit?r^  of  a  full  orange  color.  "^  Dr.  Gillkrest  says  the 
IV  be  partial  or  general,  and  may  vary  from  the 
iz  kaon  color  to  deep  ochre  yellow.*  Dr.  John  Wilson  says 
^  disivlomtion  of  the  skin  diflfers  in  the  two  forms  of  the  dis- 
««ae— the  inHammatory  and  the  congestive.  "In  the  former, 
tW  skin  is  Vellow,  of  different  shades  in  different  instances. 
Sometimes  it 'is  light,  sometimes  dark ;  sometimes  it  is  of  the  color 

I  LMDS  on  YcUow  Fever,  p.  170.    «  Memoirs  of  the  West  Indian  Ferer,  p.  15. 
.  BMcroft-fl  Essay,  p.  84.  ^  Cyc.  Prac.  Med.,  toL  iL  p.  273. 
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of  an  unripe  lime,  sometimes  of  a  mellow  orange;  varying  con- 
stantly, and  being  scarcely  the  same,  in  every  respect,  in  any 
two  cases:  still,  it  is  yellow,  and  would  be  instantly  pronounc^ 
BO  by  all  observers ;  though  in  endeavoring  to  describe  its  exact 
tinge  different  words  would  be  employed  by  different  persons, 
sometimes  inappropriate  ones,  and  erroneous  opinions  would 
thence  be  formed.  *  *  *  In  the  congestive  form,  the  skin  is  dis- 
eolared^  but  does  not  become  yellow.  Its  color  is  not  like  that 
of  an  icteric  patient;  it  may  rather  be  called  petechial,  as  it 
resembles  though  it  is  not  exactly  like  the  skin  of  persons  in  the 
last  stage  of  what  is  called  putrid  fever.  From  the  first,  the 
skin  loses  its  proper  lustre.  It  becomes  blanched,  or  lurid ;  and 
as  the  disease  advances,  livid  and  black  patches  of  various  sizes 
are  observed  on  the  breast,  back,  hips,  scrotum,  and  extremities. 
!Fhey  pervade  the  surface,  but  are  most  numerous  generally  on 
the  trunk.  About  their  margins  there  is  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
hue,  either  of  them  indistinct,  and  what  is  called  dirty.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  aspect  of  the  skin  accurately  and  intelli- 
gibly ;  but  by  comparing  it  with  a  familiar  object  which  it  very 
closely  resembles,  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  its  peculiarities  will 
be  obtained.  When  yellow  leather  gloves  are  worn  on  horse- 
back, in  rainy  weather,  and  the  glove  of  the  bridle  hand  is  tho- 
roughly wet,  the  palm  part  of  it  exhibits  a  very  just  likeness  of 
what  I  have  attempted  to  delineate — turbid  white,  and  livid  or 
black,  intermixed  with  imperfect  margins  of  yellow  and  green,  or 
a  hue  in  which  yellow  and  green  are  blended,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  predominates.  This  appearance  of  the  skin  in  the 
congestive  form,  and  the  yellowness  which  I  have  appropriated  to 
the  inflammatory,  I  am  persuaded,  are  characteristic  of  each  re- 
spectively ;  but  I  am  not  from  my  experience  justified  in  saying 
they  are  so  absolutely,  and  without  any  exception.''^ 

Sec.  II,— Haemorrhages.  Nearly  all  writers  upon  yellow  fever 
speak  of  the  frequency  of  hemorrhages  from  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Dr.  Rush,  after  mentioning  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  from  the  uterus,  in  the  early  period 
of  the  fever,  says :  "  As  the  disease  advanced  the  discharges  of' 
blood  became  more  universal.     They  occurred  from  the  gums, 

1  Memoirs  of  the  West  Indian  FeTer,  p.  22. 
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ears,  stomacli,  bowels,  and  urinary  passages.  Drops  of  blood 
issued  from  tbe  inner  canthus  of  the  left  eye  of  Mr.  Josiah  Coates. 
Dr.  Woodhouse  attended  a  lady  who  bled  from  the  holes  in  her 
ears,  which  had  been  made  by  ear-rings.  Many  bled  from  the 
orifices  which  had  been  made  by  bleeding,  several  days  after  they 
appeared  to  have  been  healed.  These  last  hemorrhages  were  yery 
troublesome,  and  in  some  cases  precipitated  death."^  Similar 
bleedings  are  spoken  of  by  other  writers,  from  blistered  surfaces, 
from  the  scrotum,  from  the  uterus,  from  mosquito-bitefa,  from  leech- 
bites,  and  so  on.  They  take  place  more  frequently  from  the  gams 
and  tongue  than  from  any  other  part  of  "the  body;  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  these  last  are  occasioned,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  action  of  mercurials.  Hemorrhages  are  more  com* 
mon  in  the  latter  stages  of  grave  cases,  than  under  other  circum* 
stances ;  and  they  seem  to  be  more  general  in  some  seasons  and 
places  than  others.  By  many  pathologists,  the  matter  of  blade 
vomit,  and  of  the  black  stools,  is  considered  to  be  the  result  of  a 
true  hemorrhage  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface. 

Sbc.  III. — Che9t.  The  symptoms  connected  with  the  lungs 
are  quite  unimportant  and  accidental.  There  is  no  cough,  and 
there  are  no  morbid  rhonchi.  The  breathing  in  the  late  stages  of 
grave  and  fatal  cases  is  not  unfrequently  more  or  less  deep,  and 
sighing.  I  do  not  know  that  the  action  of  the  heart  has  been 
particularly  studied. 

*  Bash's  Med.  Inq.,  yoL  iii.  p  57. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANATOMICAL  LESIONS. 
ARTICLE  I. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  LUNGS,  HEART,  AND  BLOOD. 

Sec.  I. — Lungs.  The  condition  of  these  organs,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  particularly  and  carefully  studied  only  by  Louis 
and  Trousseau ;  and  in  fifteen  cases  they  found  them  the  seat  of 
lesions  which  seem  to  have  been  very  rarely  met  with  in  any 
other  disease.  These  lesions  consisted  of  black  spots  of  from  two 
to  five  lines  in  diameter,  or  of  masses  of  the  same  color  more  or 
less  impermeable  to  the  air.  The  spots  were  found  in  nine  sub- 
jects. In  a  few  cases  they  were  of  a  crimson  hue,  but  gene- 
rally they  were  brown  or  black.  They  were  more  or  less  crowd- 
ed together,  occupying  a  space  of  variable  extent  on  the  surface 
or  in  the  interior  of  the  lung ;  in  some  cases,  they  were  found 
only  in  the  lower  lobe.  The  density  of  the  tissue  which  was  the 
seat  of  them  was  not  manifestly  increased,  except  in  two  cases ; 
this  increase  of  density  was  evidently  the  result  of  an  effusion  of 
blood,  more  or  less  intimately  combined  with  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  ^^  The  black  or  blackish  masses  existed  in  six  individuals ; 
their  consistence  was  greater  or  less ;  they  contained  no  air ;  they 
had  not  the  granulated  aspect  of  hepatized  lung;  they  presented 
but  slight  traces  of  organization,  so  that  merely  some  cellular 
fibres  irregularly  disposed  could  be  distinguished  in  them. 
Usually,  they  could  be  easily  broken  down;  in  some  cases,  also, 
they  yielded  by  pressure  the  blood  of  which  they  were  almost 
entirely  composed,  and  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  remained 
apparently  of  its  natural  consistence.  In  one  case  it  was  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  blood  by  a  gradual  and  moderate  pressure, 
and  here  the  tumor  or  mass  was  as  large  as  the  fist,  had  more 
cohesion  than  the  parts  in  the  second  degree  of  pneumonia,  and 
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less  than  the  parts  in  the  state  which  the  illustriouB  Laennec  has 
designated  as  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  same  was  true  in 
another  subject,  in  whose  lungs  were  found  from  twenty-fiye  to 
thirty  tumors  of  this  same  character,  though  of  a  little  different 
aspect,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  thyroid  gland.  Their 
structure  was  apparently  homogeneous,  quite  friable,  and  as  in 
the  other  cases,  there  was  no  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  pulmonary  tissue."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  this 
lesion  of  the  lungs  that  was  noticed  by  Arejula  at  Cadiz  in  1800. 
He  says:  '^On  opening  the  cavity  of  the. thorax,  the  longs 
appeared  speckled  with  black  and  gangrenous  spotSy  which  were 
particularly  observed  in  those  bodies  in  which  the  disease  had 
assumed  the  most  malignant  form.^  Mr.  M'GoIme  says:  ^*  The 
lungs  were  often  blackish  next  the  pleura,  and  interspersed  in 
many  places  with  large  livid  spots."*  Dr.  Devize  seems  to  have 
studied  the  anatomical  lesions  of  yellow  fever,  during  the  Phila- 
delphia epidemic  of  1793,  with  more  zeal  and  carefulness  than 
any  other  physician.  He  does  not  state  the  number  of  his  autop- 
sies, but  he  reports  in  detail  eight  examinations  which  he  made 
at  the  Bush  Hill  Hospital.  The  lungs,  he  says,  were  sometimes 
found  healthy ;  but  more  frequently  they  were  flabby,  covered 
with  black  spotSy  engorged  with  blood  of  the  same  color,  and  so 
on.  He  quotes  other  observers  who  had  noticed  bl€u:k  and  gan- 
grenous spots  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.^  O'Halloran  did  not 
notice  any  special  alteration  of  these  organs.  Louis  and  Trous- 
seau found,  in  several  cases,  a  livid  color  of  the  air-passages, 
more  or  less  vivid,  occupying  the  mucous  and  the  sub-mucous 
cellular  tissue.  Other  lesions  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence.* 

Sec.  II. — Seart.  Louis  and  Trousseau  found  the  heart  soft  or 
flabby,  or  both  soft  and  flabby,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases.  Other  changes  in  this  organ,  and  in  the  aorta,  are  acci- 
dental merely,  and  such  as  are  frequently  found  after  death  from 
acute  disease.  Devbze  found  the  heart  flabby,  pale,  and  very 
soft.* 

»  Rcportfl,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  68.     ■  Hunter's  Dis.  of  Army,  p.  161. 

>  Traits  de  la  Fievrc  Jaune.     Par  Jean  DcTCze,  p.  62. 

<  Louis  on  YeUow  Fever,  p.  68,  et  teq.        »  Rash's  Med.  Inq.,  toL  ilL  p.  92. 
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Sec.  III. — Blood.  The  blood  found  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  large  vessels,  after  death,  seems  to  be  very 
generally  changed  from  its  natural  condition.  This  change  was 
noticed  by  the  older  observers ;  and  it  has  been  more  particu- 
larly studied  in  our  own  time.  Dr.  Physick  and  Dr.  GathraU 
say :  ^^  The  blood  in  the  heart  and  veins  is  fluid,  similar  in  its 
consistence  to  the  blood  of  persons  who  have  been  hanged,  or 
destroyed  by  electricity.^  Hillary  speaks  particularly  and  re- 
peatedly of  the  state  of  the  blood.  "  Even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,"  he  says,  "  it  is  often  of  an  exceeding  florid  red  color, 
much  rarefied  and  thin,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  sizi- 
ness ;  and  the  crassamentum,  when  it  has  stood  till  it  is  cold,  will 
scarce  cohere,  but  fluctuates."*  Louis  and  Trousseau  found  the 
blood  generally  either  liquid  only,  or  liquid  and  clotted ;  the  clots 
being  black,  or  yellow,  and  fibrinous.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile, 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  blood  in  the  cases 
examined  by  him,  in  1843  and  1844.  '^  This  was  found  dark 
and  fluid  in  every  case  where  the  bodies  were  opened.  Minute 
observations  were  not  made,  in  all  the  cases,  but  in  about  one- 
half,  the  blood  was  collected  by  thrusting  a  trocar  into  the  right 
auricle,  and  drawing  it  off  into  clean  quinine  bottles.  It  was  so 
fluid,  and  was  accumulated  in  such  quantity  in  the  auricle  and 
veins  connected  with  it,  that,  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  death,  it 
would  run  freely  through  the  canula,  to  the  amount  of  a  pint  or 
more.  When  set  aside,  it  coagulated  at  intervals,  varying  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  to  thirty-six  hours ;  the  clots  were  soft, 
grumous,  easily  broken  down,  showing  a  great  deficiency  of 
fibrine,  and  corresponding  with  Andral's  description  of  the  blood 
in  the  other  pyrexiae.  In  one  case,  it  did  not  coagulate  at  all, 
but  presented  a  true  state  of  dissolution."'  Dr.  Harrison  says 
it  requires  a  much  longer  time  for  the  blood  to  coagulate  than  in 
other  diseases,  and  that  the  coagulum  is  large  and  soft ;  he  adds, 
that  it  rarely  presents  the  buffy  coat  when  drawn  from  the  arm, 
and  that  he  has  never  seen  it  cupped.^ 

»  Rush's  Med.  Inq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  92.  «  Rush's  Hillary,  p.  108. 

•  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1845. 

*  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  0BBEBB0-6PINAL  APPARATUS. 

There  are  no  alterations  of  this  apparatus,  excepting  snch  as 
are  frequently  found  after  death  from  other  acute  diseases.  These 
are  moderate  effusions  of  serum  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue  and 
into  the  cavities  of  the  brain;  a  more  or  less  red,  or  violet,  or  lilac 
color  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  occasional  slight  injection  of 
the  medullary  portion  of  the  brain. 

ARTICLE  III. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  OBGANS. 

Seo.  I. — Stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
more  or  less  altered  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases.  Lods 
and  Trousseau  found  it  of  natural  thickness,  consistency,  and 
aspect,  with  the  exception  only  of  slight  changes  of  color  in  five, 
of  twenty-three  cases ;  in  the  remainder  it  presented  evident 
traces  of  previous  inflammation.  Its  color  was  quite  natnral  in 
only  three  cases ;  in  several  it  was  more  or  less  deeply  red,  some- 
times over  its  whole  surface,  and  at  others  only  over  circumscribed 
portions ;  in  eight  cases,  instead  of  a  red  color,  there  was  an  orange, 
or  a  slight  rose  tint,  or  a  color  of  onion  parings,  varying  in  ex- 
tent ;  in  two  cases  there  was  a  ruddy  or  bistre  hue,  and  in  two 
others  the  membrane  was  greenish  or  yellowish.  The  thicknea 
of  the  membrane  was  natural  in  half  the  cases  ;  in  the  other  half 
the  thickness  was  increased ;  in  some  universally,  and  in  others 
partially.  Its  consistence  was  natural  in  only  two  subjects,  in 
all  the  rest  it  was  more  or  less  diminished.  The  softening  was 
general  but  moderate  in  five ;  partial  and  but  rarely  to  a  remark- 
able degree  in  the  others,  so  that  in  no  region,  not  even  in  the 
great  cul'de-sac,  was  the  membrane  reduced  to  the  consistence 
of  mucus.  Well  marked  and  more  or  less  extensive  mamellonar 
tion  was  found  in  two-thirds  of  the  subjects ;  and  it  is  important 
to  remark  that  this  lesion  was  always  accompanied  by  thickening, 
or  softening  of  the  membrane,  or  by  both,  and  by  alterations  of 
its  color.  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  has  published  a  history  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  abdominal  organs  in  seven  cases  of  yellow  fever, 
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occurring  in  Galveston,  Texas,  in  1839.  He  found  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  whitish  pearl  color,  much  thick- 
ened and  softened.  In  four  cases,  these  lesions  were  limited  to 
certain  portions  of  the  membri^ne,  while  the  remaining  portion, 
in  the  cardiac  extremity,  was  the  seat  of  a  very  intense,  uniform, 
red  injection,  but  was  neither  thickened  nor  softened.^  Subse- 
quent observations,  by  other  physicians,  have  led  to  the  same 
general  results,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach.  Dr. 
Josiah  C.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in  sixteen  cases,  examined  in  1848 
and  1844,  found  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  free  from  any 
appreciable  change  in  seven  ;  in  the  remaining  nine  it  was  more 
or  less  reddened,  softened,  thickened,  and  mamellonated.' 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  thus  minutely  and  particularly 
described  by  Louis.  In  four  subjects,  the  stomach  contained 
only  a  small  quantity  of  flocculent  mucus,  or  a  little  grayish, 
yellowish,  or  dark-colored  liquid ;  in  all  the  others,  eighteen  in 
number,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  red,  more  or  less  in- 
clining to  black.  This  red  or  black  matter  varied  in  quantity, 
from  four  to  twenty  ounces ;  and  its  quantity  was  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  red  color ;  the  mean  quantity  where  the  color 
was  bright  red  being  nine  ounces,  and  fourteen  ounces  where  it 
was  entirely  black.  The  consistence  of  the  red  and  the  black 
matter  was  about  the  same^  in  some  it  was  quite  liquid,  in  others 
it  was  like  porridge.  It  separated  on  standing  into  two  portions ; 
the  upper  more  liquid  than  the  lower,  and  of  a  bistre  color;  the 
lower  less  abundant,  and  formed  as  it  were  of  blackish  parcels.' 
This  matter  of  black  vomit  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  derived 
principally  from  the  liver,  and  to  consist  of  vitiated  bile,  mixed 
with  the  fluids  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  Bush  says  that  he  at  one 
time  believed  this  matter  to  consist  of  vitiated  bile,  but  that  sub- 
sequent dissections  by  Dr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Physick,  convinced 
him  that  it  was  derived  from  the  stomach ;  although  I  find  in  the 
report  of  the  dissections,  made  by  Dr.  Physick  and  Dr.  Gathrall, 
and  quoted  by  Dr.  Bush,  the  black  liquor  found  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  referred  to  an  altered  secretion  from  the  liver. 
This  opinion  is  now,  I  think,  generally  if  not  universally  aban- 
doned ;  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  matter  of  black 

>  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1840.  «  Ibid.,  April,  1846. 

•  Louis  on  Yellow  Fever,  p.  79,  et  seq. 
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vomit  consists  of  bloody  mixed  with  the  fluid  secretions  of  the 
stomachy  and  derived  directly  from  the  mucous  membrane.     Dr. 
Nott,  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  have  made  some  interest- 
ing experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  this 
substance.     Dr.  Nott  believes  it  to  consist  of  blood,  exhaled  in 
its  natural  state  from  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  even  the  bladder,  and  changed  black  by  the  secretions  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact ;  this  chemical  change  being  produced 
by  one  or  more  acids.     He  says  that  the  matter  of  black  vomit  is 
always  acid,  turning  litmus  paper  red;  and  ho  supposes  that  the 
acrid  property  of  the  liquid  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  these 
acids.     Dr.  Nott  found,  further,  that  the  matter  of  black  vomit 
can  be  very  exactly  imitated,  by  adding  to  a  few  drachms  of  blood 
four  or  five  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and  a  little  gum  water,  or  flax- 
seed tea,  to  represent  the  mucus  of  the  stomach.     No  one  can 
distinguish,  he  says,  the  artificial  from  the  natural  black  vomit; 
although  he  admits  that  the  small  coffee-grounds   coagula  an 
more  difficult  to  imitate.     A  very,  small  quantity  of  blood,  he 
thinks,  oozing  gradually  in  a  minutely  divided  form,  and  ming- 
ling slowly  with  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tk 
stomach  and  bowels,  will  make  a  large  quantity  of  black  vomit' 
The  opinion  that  the  coloring  matter  of  black  vomit  consists  of 
blood,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  instances,  pure 
blood  is  found  in  the  stomach.     It  is  probable  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  this  matter  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  stomach,  and  not  from  that  of  the  intestines;  although 
the  observations  of  Louis  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  furnished  by  the  latter.     It  is  important  that  a 
single  additional  remark  should  be  made  here.    We  have  no  right 
to   assume   that   the   appreciable   inflammatory  lesions    of  the 
stomach  are  the  essential  cause  and  condition  of  the  presence  of 
the  matter  of  black  vomit;  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  latter  is  not  unfrequently  found  where  the  former  do  not 
exist.     All  that  we  can  do  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
is  to  refer  the  productions  of  this  substance  to  some  special  bat 
unascertained   pathological   action  or  condition  of  the   mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  fluids  of  the  body;  or,  as  is 
more  probably  true,  of  both;  the  inflammatory  lesions  of  the 

>  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sd.,  April,  lS4o. 
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gastric  mucous  membrane  being  also  one  of  the  results  and  com- 
plications of  this  same  action  or  condition.^ 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  lesions  of  the  stomach,  it  seems  to  me 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Where  they  are  well  marked, 
and  especially  where  the  membrane  is  reddened,  softened,  and 
mamellonated,  we  arc  obliged  to  consider  them  the  result  of  in- 
flammation. If  we  refuse  to  do  this,  merely  because  some  of  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  simple  acute  gastritis  are  wanting,  there 
18  at  once  an  end  to  all  rational  or  positive  conclusions.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  inflammation  of  the  gas- 
tric mucous  surface  is  a  peculiar  or  specific  inflammation ;  it  is 
in  some  way  modified  by  the  general  disease ;  it  derives  from  the 
latter  some  special  and  unknown  element,  which  does  not  exist 
in  other  forms  of  gastritis,  whether  these  latter  are  primary  or 
secondary. 

Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  concludes  from  his  observations,  that  the 
softened,  thickened,  and  mamellonated  condition  of  the  membrane 
is  always  preceded  by  an  intense  sanguineous  engorgement,  dif- 
fering in  its  nature  from  inflammation,  and  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  matter  of  black  vomit,  and  the  lesions  of  the  mem- 
brane which  it  precedes.' 

Ulceration  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  regard  to  the  volume 
of  the  stomach  there  is  nothing  constant :  sometimes  it  is  con- 
tracted, sometimes  distended,  and  at  others  natural. 

Sbc.  II. — Intestines.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  in- 
testines is,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  quite  natural 

>  The  true  character  and  origin  of  the  matter  of  black  yomit  were  clearly  stated 
S  long  time  ago.  Dr.  Bancroft  quotes  Dr.  Henry  Warren,  who  wrote  on  the  yellow 
Urwer  of  Barbodoes,  in  1740.  Dr.  Warren  says:  "I  ought  here  to  obscnre,  that 
the  UktaX  black  stools  and  yomitings  are  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  only  large  quan- 
tities of  black  bile  or  choler,  which  false  notion  seems  to  be  owing  to  that/ix$d 
mUm^py  pr^udice  that  the  fever  U  purely  biliotts.  But  let  any  one  only  dip  in  a  bit 
of  white  linen  cloth,  he  will  soon  be  undeceived,  and  convinced  that  scarce  any- 
thing but  mortified  blood  is  then  voided,  for  the  cloth  will  appear  tinged  of  a  deep 
bloody  red,  or  purple,  of  which  I  have  mode  many  experiments." — JSanero/Ct 
A$my,  p.  28.  Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr.  John  Hunter,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  amongst 
others,  entertained  sijnilar  views.  Mr.  Pym  says  he  is  convinced  that  the  matter 
of  black  vomit  is  blood  in  a  dissolved  state,  poured  forth  from  the  small  vessels, 
abraded  by  the  separation  or  disease  of  the  villous  coat,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  fluid. 

'  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1840. 
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thi^oughout  its  whole  extent ;  or  it  is  the  seat  only  of  slight  and 
unimportant  alterations.  Its  thickness  and  consistence  are  rarely 
changed;  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there  are  patches  or 
sections  of  redness,  mostly  within  a  few  feet  of  the  coecnm. 
Redness,  softening,  and  thickening  of  the  lining  of  the  large 
intestine  are  more  frequent.  Louis  and  Trousseau  found  uni- 
versal softening  in  fourteen  of  twenty-three  cases.  The  latter 
lesions  are  probably  the  result  of  inflammation. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  usually  contains  the 
same  kind  of  reddish,  brownish,  or  blackish  matter  that  is  found 
in  the  stomach ;  and  the  same  substance  is  found  also  in  the  laige 
intestine.'  It  is  thicker  and  more  consistent  especially  in  the 
large  intestine  than  it  is  in  the  stomach.  Pure  blood  has  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  been  found  both  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.     The  volume  of  the  intestines  is  not  often  alt^ed. 

Louis  and  Trousseau  found  the  epidermis  which  lines  tbe 
oesophagus  perfect  in  only  five  cases;  in  all  the  others  itwu 
more  or  less  completely  destroyed.'  Dr.  Nott  of  Mobile  thinb 
it  probable  that  this  destruction  of  the  epidermis  of  tbe  oesoplia- 
gus  depends  upon  the  acid  acridness  of  the  matter  of  black 
vomit.^ 

Sec.  III. — Liver.  Since  the  publication  of  the  researches  of 
Louis  and  Trousseau  upon  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar,  in  1828, 
the  attention  of  pathologists  has  been  turned  particularly  to  the 
condition  of  the  liver  in  this  disease ;  and  the  result  of  subsequent 
observations  in  regard  to  the  state  of  this  organ  in  periodical, « 
marsh  fevers,  has  imparted  to  the  subject  new  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  following,  I  believe,  is  a  full  and  fair  summazy 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in  relation  to  this  question. 

Louis  and  Trousseau,  in  all  tlie  subjects  examined  by  them  it 
Gibraltar,  found  a  very  striking  and  uniform  change  in  the  eobr 
of  the  liver.  They  describe  the  liver  as  being  sometimes  of  the 
color  o{  fresh  butter;  sometimes  of  a  straiv  color;  sometimes 
of  the  color  of  coffee  and  milk;  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  gum 
color,  or  a  mustard  color,  and,  finally,  sometimes  of  an  orange  (X 
pistachio  color,     "This  discoloration,'*  they  say,  "was  not  the 

*  Amcr.  Joiim.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1840. 

*  Louis  on  Yellow  Fever,  p.  100,  et  seq. 
»  Nott  on  Path,  of  Yellow  Feyer. 
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same  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  liver;  more  marked  in 
the  left  than  in  the  right  lobe ;  it  was  also  more  uniform.  In  cases 
where  the  color  was  uniform  in  the  left  lobe,  there  was  in  the 
right  lobe  a  mixture  of  gum  yellow,  orange,  or  red  points,  larger 
or  smaller;  or  else  we  found  in  the  right  lobe  a  rose  tint,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  left  lobe.  The  cases  in  which  the  color  of 
the  liver  was  formed  by  the  mingling  of  diflferent  colored  points 
were  rare;  and  this  disposition  was  somewhat  remarkable  in  one 
of  them,  where  the  liver  presented  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  green 
points.  This  change  of  color  extended  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  organ,  in  all  but  three  cases ;  in  these,  it  was  limited  to  the 
left  lobe,  or  to  the  left  and  a  part  of  the  right,  the  latter  preserving 
itB  natural  color  throughout,  or  in  its  obtuse  edge  only." 

**  With  the  discoloration  of  the  liver,  are  found  a  more  or  less 
marked  paleness,  and  a  diminished  quantity  of  blood,  so  that 
wherever  this  appearance  of  the  liver  was  well  marked,  the  sec- 
tions  of  it  were  dry,  and  of  an  arid  appearance  in  the  left  lobe. 
This  appearance  reminded  us  at  first  of  the  greasy  transformation 
of  the  liver,  a  transformation  always  accompanied  by  a  softening, 
more  or  less  marked.  In  the  cases  now  under  consideration,  the 
cohesion  of  the  liver  was  not  at  all  diminished,  even  where  the 
organ  was  of  a  clear  coffee  and  milk  color,  or  of  a  straw  yellow, 
or  of  the  color  of  sole  leather."*  The  cohesion  of  the  liver,  and 
the  resistance  of  its  tissue  to  the  knife,  or  to  the  hand,  on  at- 
tempting to  break  it,  were  increased  in  five  cases,  and  diminished 
in  five  others. 

The  singular  change  in  the  color  of  the  liver,  thus  particularly 
and  specially  studied  by  Louis  and  Trousseau,  is  regarded  by  the 
former  as  the  characteristic  anatomical  lesion  of  yellow  fever — the 
only  lesion  constantly  found  aftcV  death  from  this  disease.  Louis's 
oondosion,  so  far  as  his  own  facts  are  concerned,  and  he  carries 
it  no  further,  is  legitimate ;  but  these  facts  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  and  various,  finally  and  definitively  to  determine  the 
question.  These  facts  were  gathered  in  a  single  locality,  and 
during  the  same  epidemic  season ;  and  although  analogies  drawn 
ftom  some  other  forms  of  fever,  and  especially  from  typhoid,  might 
soem  to  favor  the  probability,  or  in  some  degree  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  this  lesion  of  the  liver  would  prove  to  be  aymtant 

'  LoiiiB  on  YcUow  Fcyer,  p.  117,  et  teq. 
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and  characteristicj  still,  such  analogies  are  never  to  be  tmsted, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  question  must  be  referred  to  further  and 
more  extensive  observations.  But  before  giving  the  results  of  these 
observations,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  made,  it  may  not  be 
wholly  without  interest  to  notice  some  of  the  allusions  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  liver  made  by  the  older  writers  upon  yellow  fever ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  change  of  color  had  not  entirely 
escaped  their  notice,  although  they  generally  describe  the  organ 
as  natural  or  congested^  corrupted,  and  so  on.  "  Dr.  Hume," 
says  Dr.  Rush,  ^4n  describing  the  yellow  fever  of  Jamaica,  in- 
forms us  that,  in  several  dead  bodies  which  he  opened,  he  found 
the  liver  enlarged  and  turbid  with  bile,  and  of  a  pale  yeUom 
color.' '^  Dr.  Chisholm  made  five  autopsies,  in  the  yellow  fever 
of  the  West  Indies,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  he 
describes  the  liver  as  being  "o/a  color  nearly  appro<iehing  t» 
huff,  or  a  miocture  of  yellow  and  that  of  ashes.'*^  Arejula,  in  hii 
account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Cadiz,  in  1800,  says:  "In  many 
subjects  the  liver  was  enlarged,  and  its  consistence  so  mudi 
altered  as  to  appear  as  if  it  had  been  macerated;  and  this  organ, 
as  well  as  others,  was  found  tinged  of  a  different  color,  approach- 
ing to  the  hue  between  yellow  and  black. "^  Dr.  Rand  and  Dr. 
Warren,  in  their  account  of  an  autopsy  made  in  Boston  in  1798, 
describe  the  liver  as  appearing  to  be  much  inflamed,  both  on  its 
convex  and  concave  surface;  its  substance  much  indurated,  and, 
on  cutting,  resembling  in  color  a  boiled  liver.  Mr.  John  M*Colmc, 
whom  John  Hunter  calls  a  man  of  veracity  and  observation,  uid 
who  served  as  a  regimental  surgeon  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
years  1741  and  1742,  has  given  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  of  the  appearances  on  dissection  in  the  bodies  of  twenty- 
three  oflScers  and  soldiers,  who  died  with  yellow  fever.  He  begins 
his  letter  in  these  words:  "/71  all  the  cases,  the  liver  was  changed 
in  part,  and  sometimes  almost  the  whole — ^to  be  more  pale  and 
hard  than  natural ;  and,  in  such  parts,  there  was  a  less  proportion 
of  blood  than  in  those  of  a  more  natural  color.'** 

Dr.  Burnett  reports  a  case  in  which  the  substance  of  the  liver 
was  of  a  yellow  color ;  and  he  quotes  from  Mr.  AYbitmarsh  the 

»  Rush's  Med.  Inq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  91.  «  Chisholm's  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  181 

•  Reports,  etc.  by  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  G8.     *  Uimter's  Dia.  of  Anny,  p,  60. 
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account  of  two  cases  of  the  Gibraltar  fever  of  1813,  in  which  the 
liver  was  found  of  an  a%h  color.^ 

Mr.  Doughty  has  published,  quite  in  detail,  the  appearances  on 
dissection  in  eight  cases,  examined  at  Cadiz,  in  1810.  In  some, 
the  liver  is  called  natural;  in  some,  dark  and  engorged;  in  one, 
the  color  is  described  as  between  a  light  and  dark  yellow;  and  in 
one,  as  a  light  yellow.*  Dr.  Hume  made  some  examinations  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  says:  "  The  liver  which 
is  naturally  of  a  dark  red  color,  frequently  appears  on  dissection 
in  the  yellow  fever  to  be  pale  and  yellow  J"* 

The  observations  of  O'Halloran  upon  this  point,  made  in  1821, 
are  very  interesting.  In  his  first  reported  case,  the  liver  is  de- 
Bcribed  as  extremely  yellow  externally,  hard  and  dense  when  cut 
into ;  the  flow  of  blood  inconsiderable ;  in  the  second,  the  liver 
"was  yeUoWj  hard,  and  deficient  in  blood;  in  the  third,  hard  and 
jfettoWj  without  blood;  in  the  fourth,  thick^  hardy  compactedy  dry 
and  pale,  unth  no  flow  of  blood  tohen  cutintOy  and  crumbling  be- 
tween the  fingers;  in  the  fifth,  pah  externally y  hard  to  the  feel^ 
internally  destitute  of  bloody  and  gritty y  so  as  to  be  easily  crum- 
hled  into  small  pieces;  in  the  sixth,  large  and  hardy  crumbling 
between  the  fingers;  in  the  eighth,  pale  yellow  externally y  inter- 
nally hardy  destitute  of  bloody  and  easily  broken  into  small  pieces; 
and  in  the  ninth,  considerably  enlargedy  hard  and  yellow  eocter- 
ndRyy  internally  destitute  of  bloody  and  easily  crumbled.  In 
three  cases,  it  is  described  as  either  healthy,  or  inflamed.  He 
quotes  a  letter  from  Dr.  Salvador  Gampany,  who  says :  "  The 
liver  presented  a  saffron  color,  sometimes  with  obscure  stains  in 
its  concave  part."^ 

Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  Pathology 
of  Yellow  Fever,  describes  the  liver  as  it  appeared  in  sixteen 
cases  of  the  disease.  Of  eight  cases  examined  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1843,  the  livers  in  two  only  corresponded  with  the  de- 
scription of  Louis,  being  pale,  and  when  torn  resembling  very 
closely  gingerbready  or  new  leather ;  in  the  six  others,  the  liver 
was  of  a  dark  blue  or  a  dark  chocolate  colory  presenting  different 
shades,  and  excessively  engorged  with  blood.  Of  eight  cases 
examined  in  1844,  the  liver  in  four  corresponded  with  the  de- 

'  Bnrnett,  p.  806.  »  Currie'fl  Dis.  of  America,  p.  57. 

*  Doughty,  p.  146.  *  O'HaUoran  on  Yellow  Feycr,  p.  1S6,  et  teg. 
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Bcription  of  Louis ;  in  two  the  color  was  a  dark  olive,  and  in 
two  there  was  no  alteration.  Dr.  Nott  says,  further,  that  he  has 
twice  met  with  the  straw-colored  liver  after  death  from  other 
diseases.^ 

Dr.  John  Harrison,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  New 
OrleanSy  says :  '^  The  liver  sometimes  contains  less  blood  than 
we  usually  find  in  the  viscus,  and,  in  those  cases,  it  is  paler  and 
drier  than  usual.  At  other  times,  however,  it  is  engorged  with 
blood,  and  bleeds  freely  when  cut ;  but  these  appearances  it  is 
subject  to  in  common  with  all  the  organs,  and  the  existence  of  one' 
or  the  other  appears  to  depend  much  upon  the  condition  of  die 
patient  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  the  treatment  he  has  under- 
gone. In  cases  where  the  lancet  has  been  used  freely,  we  shall 
generally  find  a  pale  yellow  liver.''*  The  interests  of  science  not 
only  justify  here,  as  in  all  similar  circutastances,  but  they  demand 
a  single  criticism.  Where  results  merely  are  given — and  these 
only  in  general  terms — ^where  cases  of  disease  are  observed  in  a 
hospital,  by  extensive  practitioners,  constantly  and  busily  occu- 
pied with  their  private  practice,  and  where  these  cases  are  not 
reported  in  detail,  there  must  inevitably  occur,  and  this  not  im- 
frequently,  errors  of  diagnosis.  That  this  error  was  sometimes 
committed  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  who  reads  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Harrison.  He 
says:  "/w  some  cases  of  a  low  typhoid  type^  in  which  there  existed 
before  death  a  low  nervous  delirium^  we  found,  sometimes  ulcera- 
tion, and  at  others  hypertrophy  and  softening  of  Peyer's  glands."' 
These  were  unquestionably  cases  of  true  typhoid  fever ;  such  at 
any  rate  is  the  conclusion  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  detailed 
histories  of  the  cases  themselves,  we  are  justified  in  adopting ;  and 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  cases  of  typhoid  fever  could  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  yellow  fever,  how  much  more  readily  might 
this  happen  with  the  more  closely  allied  forms  of  periodical  fever 
— bilious  remittent^  and  congestive.  In  the  Gibraltar  epidemic  of 
1828,  a  case  was  reported  to  Louis,  by  Mr.  Frazer,  as  one  of 
yellow  fever^  where  the  yellow  liver  was  wanting,  and  in  which 
there  was  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands.  A  careful  study  of  the 
case  shows  manifestly  that  there  had  been  an  error  of  diagnosis, 

*  Amcr.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1845. 

*  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  *  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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ftnd  that  the  disease  was  typhoid  and  not  yellow  fever.'  In 
regard  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  this  peculiar  condition  of  the 
liver,  it  is  quite  idle  to  speculate.  We  can  only  call  it  peculiarj 
or  special^  and  plainly  and  frankly  admit  that  we  know  little  more 
about  it.  Clearly  enough,  it  is  neither  inflammatory  nor  con- 
gestive, and  this  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go.  It  constitutes 
one  of  the  pathological  elements — a  very  common  though  not  a 
constant  one — in  a  specific  disease,  the  result  of  a  specific  cause, 
the  nature  and  action  of  which  are  yet  hidden  in  absolute  dark- 
ness. 

Br.  Richard  D.  Arnold,  of  Savannah,  has  reported  a  case  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  ScienceSy 
for  October,  1842.  The  liver  was  pale  and  ash-colored  on  its 
entir^  surface,  and  throughout  its  whole  structure ;  and  it  was 
very  destitute  of  blood.  Dr.  Arnold  says :  "  Dr.  Waring,  in  182T, 
pointed  out  to  me,  in  the  dead  body,  as  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  yellow  fever,  the  pale  appearance  of  the  liver y  its  deficiency  of 
bloody  amounting  to  a  comparative  dryness,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  all  biliary  secretion.  .Dr.  Barrington,  in  his  account  of  yellow 
fever  on  board  United  States  vessels  in  and  near  the  Gulf  of. 
Mexico,  in  1828, 1829,  and  1830,  speaks  of  the  liver  in  two  cases 
as  of  a  light  color.^  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  made  seven  autopsies  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  in  1839.  In  three  cases,  the  liver  was  of  a 
very  light  drab  color,  externally  and  internally,  and  destitute  of 
blood;  in  one,  of  a  dark  claret  color,  and  congested  with  blood; 
in  the  others,  of  its  usual  appearance,  and  containing  a  moderate 
quantity  of  blood.  In  all  cases,  there  appeared  to  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  biliary  secretion  ;  no  bile  could  be  squeezed  from  the 
substance  of  the  liver.^  M.  Gatel  says  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yellow-fever  autopsies,  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Pierre,  in 
Martinique,  between  October,  1838,  and  September,  1839 ;  and 
that  the  liver  was  always  deprived  of  its  color — dScolorS^ — and 
yellow ;  and  the  gall-bladder  generally  empty.^ 

Sec.  rV. — Grall'bladdery  and  its  contents.  Most  of  the  older 
observers,  and  some  few  amongst  the  moderns,  describe  the  con- 
tents of  the  gall-bladder  as  nearly  or  quite  natural.     Thus,  Dr. 

"  Louis  on  Yellow  Feyer,  p.  124.     «  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1888. 
»  Ibid.,  Feb.  1840.  *  Rapport,  &c.    Par  N.  Cherrin,  p.  12. 
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Phjsick  and  Dr.  Cathrall,  in  their  account  of  "sereral  dissec- 
tions," made  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  say  that  the  bile  in  the 
gall-bladder  was  quite  of  its  natural  color,  though  very  viscid ; 
and  Dr.  Harrison,  in  his  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  New  Or- 
leans says  that  the  gall-bladder  in  most  cases  contains  its  usual 
quantity  of  bile,  which  is  to  all  appearances  healthy,  although 
sometimes  it  is  greatly  inspissated.^  The  weight  of  evidence  is, 
however,  quite  the  other  way.  Louis  says :  "It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume on  account  of  the  anaemic  state  of  the  liver,  in  individuals 
dying  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Gibraltar,  that  the  secretion  of  bile 
was  not  abundant  in  the  course  of  that  disease.  Very  little  of  it 
was  found  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  of  the  subjects 
whom  we  have  opened ;  and  in  the  same  cases,  the  gall-bladder 
contained  less  bile  than  is  found  in  the  victims  of  other  acut^  dis- 
eases ;  and  especially  less  than  in  those  who  have  died  of  typhoid 
fever,  where  the  bile  is  abundant,  of  a  pale  color,  and  of  little 
consistence — characters  the  opposite  of  those  found  in  the  cases 
we  are  now  studying,  in  all  of  which,  with  two  apparent  excep- 
tions, the  bile  was  thick,  scanty,  and  of  a  dark  green  color."*  Dr. 
Arnold  says :  "  In  all  cases  that  I  have  ever  examined,  with  the 
exception  of  viscid  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  vain  did  I  ever  look 
for  the  slightest  trace  of  bile  in  the  dead  body.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  excretions  during  life.  Perhaps  there  may  be  bile  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  attack,  before  a  physician  is  called ;  but  in 
every  case  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice,  that  has  termi- 
nated in  black  vomit,  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  excretions  has 
been  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  disease.**^  Dr.  Nott,  of 
Mobile,  found  the  gall-bladder  in  fifteen  of  sixteen  cases  contain- 
ing bile,  varying  in  quantity  from  half  an  ounce  to  four  ounces ; 
of  a  pale-green,  olive,  or  black  color  ;  and  its  consistence  ranging 
from  that  of  water  to  that  of  tar.  He  adds:  "The  secretion  of 
bile  in  this  disease  is  almost  invariably  suppressed  early ;  in  severe 
cases,  it  is  rarely  vomited  after  the  second  day ;  and  I  believe  I 
have  never  seen  it  after  the  third  day,  when  they  were  fatal,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  very  protracted  cases.  "^  Dr.  Cooke,  in  his 
account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Opelousas,  speaks  particularly  of 
this  arrest  of  the  biliary  secretion.     Of  all  the  phenomena  of  the 

*  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

«  Louis  on  Yellow  Fever,  p.  140.  »  Amer.  Joura.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1841. 

*  Ibid.,  April,  1845. 
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disease,  he  considers  this  the  most  constant  and  characteristic. 
Mr.  John  McColme,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says :  "  The 
bile  in  the  gall-bladder  was  of  a  deeper  color,  much  thicker  and 
more  viscous  than  common  ;  small  in  quantity,  never  exceeding 
an  ounce ;  oftener  from  half  an  ounce  to  six  drachms.*''  Br. 
Robert  Jacksoii  says:  "The  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  are 
changed,  in  almost  every  case  of  the  concentrated  yellow  fever, 
into  a  thick  black  fluid,  resembling  tar  or  molasses."*  Dr.  De- 
vize found  the  gall-bladder  generally  empty,  but  sometimes  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  bile.^  In  a  few  instances,  the  gall* 
bladder  contains  other  fluids,  or  blood. 

Sec.  V. — Spleen;  mesenteric  glands ;  urinary  organs.  No  one 
of  these  organs  is  the  seat  of  any  frequent  or  important  altera- 
tions. Louis  and  Trousseau  found  the  spleen  somewhat  softened 
in  eight  cases;  but  in  half  the  subjects,  it  was  entirely  natural. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

miscellaneous  lesions. 

Sec.  I. — Exterior  of  the  body  ;  muscles.  In  most  subjects,  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  generally  yellow.  In  three  of  the  cases 
examined  by  Louis  and  Trousseau^  this  color  was  not  present;  and 
when  the  yellowness  was  not  well  marked,  it  was  more  so  on  the 
trunk,  and  about  the  head,  than  on  the  limbs ;  and  in  some  sub- 
jects, it  was  very  slight  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  limbs.  Ca- 
daverous muscular  rigidity  is  generally  strongly  marked ;  and  the 
muscles  preserve  their  healthy  firnmess,  color,  and  cohesion. 

ARTICLE  V. 
general  remarks. 

Sec.  I. — Relation  between  Symptoms  and  Lesions.  It  is  quite 
clear,  I  think,  that  the  febrile  symptoms — the  chills,  the  heat  of 
the  surface,  the  accelerated  pulse,  and  so  on— cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  attributed  to  local  inflammations,  in  any  part  of  the 

*  Hunter's  Die.  of  Army,  p.  160. 

'  Jackson  on  Febrile  Diseases,  yd.  i.  p.  79. 

*  Traits  de  la  Fi^Tre  Jaune.    Par  Jean  Derdze,  p.  66. 
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body.  In  the  first  place,  these  inflammations,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  from  the  lesions  found  after  death,  are  sometimes  absent ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  inflammations  usually  occur  after  the  subsidence,  or  at  least, 
after  the  partial  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  Louis  says 
the  commencing  coldness  of  the  lower  extremities  usually  coin- 
cides with  the  appearance  of  the  black  vomit,  and  probably  de- 
pends upon  this  gastric  hemorrhage. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  special  connection  between  the 
state  of  the  tongue  and  that  of  the  stomach.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  perhaps,  that  the  vomiting  in  the  latter  stage, 
and  near  the  close  of  the  disease,  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  lesions  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  which  have  been 
described ;  but  we  shall  be  carrying  our  interpretation  further  than 
our  facts  will  justify  us  in  doing,  if  we  attribute  the  vomiting,  and 
the  other  gastric  and  epigastric  symptoms,  always  and  invariably, 
to  the  inflammation  of  this  membrane.  The  grounds  of  this  qua- 
lification are  found  in  the  fact  already  stated  that,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  attended  like  the  rest  by  vomiting,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  presents  no  traces  of  previous  in- 
flammation. If  it  is  alleged  here,  as  it  has  been,  that  inflamma- 
tion had  existed,  but  that  its  results  had  disappeared  with  death; 
our  reply  is,  that  the  allegation  is  wholly  gratuitous ;  and  that  we 
have  no  right,  in  the  absence  of  positive  facts,  to  indulge  in  asser- 
tions which  are  necessarily  more  or  less  conjectural.  In  relation 
to  the  particular  question  before  us,  it  is,  at  least  in  the  actual 
condition  of  our  knowledge,  more  philosophical  to  refer  the  vomit- 
ing, as  we  have  referred  the  production  of  the  matter  itself  of 
black  vomit,  partly  at  least,  to  some  anterior  and  more  specific 
morbid  condition,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  yet  wholly  un- 
known. Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  loss 
of  appetite,  the  thirst,  the  epigastric  distress,  and  the  general 
restlessness,  so  common  towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases.  None 
of  the  symptoms  can  be  referred,  with  entire  constancy  or  uni- 
formity, to  the  appreciable  lesions  of  the  organs  making  up  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease. 

According  to  Louis,  the  colicky  pains  of  the  abdomen,  which 
are  present  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  often  coincide  in  their 
appearance  with  the  discharges  of  black  matter  from  the  bowels; 
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80  that  they  are  probably  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  this 
matter. 

The  yellow  color  and  anemic  condition  of  the  liver  do  not  reveal 
themselves  by  any  characteristic  symptoms  during  life.  It  is 
reasonable,  however,  to  attribute  the  absence  of  bile  from  the 
gastro-intestinal  discharges  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  suppression  of  urine,  which  is  occa- 
sionally met  with,  has  been  found  connected  with  any  apprecia- 
ble alteration  of  the  kidneys. 

The  headache  which  so  constantly  attends  the  early  period  of 
yellow  fever,  as  well  as  the  other  local  pains,  must  be  regarded 
as  purely  nervous  phenomena,  in  no  way  dependent  upon  any 
appreciable  alteration  of  the  cerebral,  or  the  cerebro-spinal,  ap- 
paratus ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  delirium  and  coma 
which  are  occasionally  present  towards  the  close  of  the  disease. 
These  latter  symptoms  are  as  common  in  cases  where  the  brain 
is  free  from  any  alteration  as  they  are  in  cases  where  the  lesions 
are  found.  For  similar  reasons,  none  of  these  symptoms  can  be 
referred  directly  to  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  local  lesions. 

It  is  very  natural  that  we  should  refer  the  yellowness  of  the 
skin  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver,  and  perhaps  this  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  is  more  rational  than  any  other.  It 
is  quite  clear  that,  in  most  cases,  and  it  may  be  in  all,  there  is, 
early  in  the  disease,  a  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  liver, 
and  it  is  a  very  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  two  phenomena 
are  connected.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  yellow- 
ness of  the  surface  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  in- 
tense sanguineous  congestion  of  the  skin,  and  that  the  discolora- 
tion may  depend  upon  some  modification  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood,  or  the  action  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  or  both,  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  state  of  the  liver.  The  tendency  to  hemorrhage 
depends  also,  probably,  upon  the  altered  state  of  the  blood. 

The  hemorrhagic  spots  and  masses  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs 
do  not  indicate  their  presence  by  any  symptom  during  life — a 
fact  that  furnishes  us  with  another  lesson,  if  any  such  were  needed, 
of  the  danger  of  trusting,  in  any  degree,  to  what  we  call  analo- 
gies, or  a  priori  probabilities,  however  reasonable  and  plausible 
these  may  seem  to  be. 
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There  is  no  proof  that  the  character  of  the  pulse  is  dependent 
upon  any  appreciable  morbid  alteration  of  the  heart. 

Sec.  II. — Causes  of  Death.  The  present  seems  to  me  as  ap- 
propriate a  place  as  any  for  a  few  remarks  upon  the  causes  of 
death.  Keeping  myself,  as  I  have  always  endeavored  to  do  in 
these  interpretations,  strictly  within  the  authority  of  well-ascer- 
tained phenomena,  what  I  have  to  say  must  necessarily  be  rather 
approximative  and  conjectural  than  positive  in  its  character. 
Considering  the  rapidity  with  which  the  changes  in  the  liver  and 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  take  place,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  these 
changes,  together  with  the  hemorrhagic  effusion,  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  destruction  of  the  patient's  life ;  they  may  per- 
haps, of  themselves,  be  considered  as  adequate  causes  of  this 
result.  The  relative  agency  and  importance  of  each  of  these 
phenomena  it  would  be  an  idle  labor  to  attempt  to  ascertain. 
There  are  many  cases,  however,  especially  such  as  are  attended 
with  but  slight  lesions  or  with  no  appreciable  lesions  of  the 
stomach,  in  which  it* seems  to  mo  more  philosophical  to  look  else- 
where for  the  causes  of  death;  and  in  which,  if  our  knowledge 
was  sufficiently  accurate  and  extensive,  they  would  probably  be 
found  in  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  iu  other  immediate 
and  remote  effects  of  the  unknown  etiological  poison  of  yellow 
fever  upon  the  different  tissues  of  the  body.  The  analogies  of 
many  other  diseases,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  malignant  or 
congestive  character,  like  Asiatic  cholera,  scarlatina,  typhus 
fever,  and  so  on,  are  all  in  favor  of  this  interpretation. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CAUSES. 

In  the  multitndinous  records  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
yellow  fever,  there  is  no  portion  so  involved  in  interminable  con- 
fiudon  and  embroilment  as  that  which  relates  to  its  causes.  After 
as  thorough  and  careful  an  examination  as  time  and  opportunity 
have  enabled  me  to  make,  I  shall  now  do  what  I  can  in  endeav- 
oring to  render  this  subject  as  intelligible  as  its  nature  and  pre- 
sent condition  will  admit,  following  the  same  general  plan  by 
which  I  have  been  guided  in  the  preceding  portions  of  my  book. 

.  Ssc.  I. — Locality.  Amongst  the  most  striking  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  are  those  of  the 
geographical  boundaries  within  which  it  is  confined,  and  the  more 
circumscribed  localities  in  which  it  prevails.  In  the  first  place, 
the  disease  is  very  rarely  met  with  south  of  the  twentieth  degree 
of  south,  or  north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
range  of  latitude,  in  which  it  prevails  most  extensively,  lies  be- 
tween thirty-six  or  thirty-seven,  and  forty-one  or  forty-two  de- 
grees north,  in  Europe ;  and  between  ten  and  thirty-five  degrees 
north,  in  America.  In  the  second  place,  e^en  within  these  limits, 
yellow-fever  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  Western  than  it  is  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  still  further,  it  is  much  more  common 
in  certain  portions  of  Europe  and  America  than  it  is  in  Africa. 
In  the  third  place,  yellow  fever  is  almost  always  confined  to  com- 
mercial seaports;  although  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter,  situated  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  or  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  In  the 
fourth  place,  yellow  fever  is  very  frequently  strictly  circumscribed 
within  certain  limited  and  well-defined  portions  of  the  locality, 
or  the  city,  in  which  it  prevails.  These  four  facts  in  connection 
with  this  element  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease  are  well  ascer- 
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taincd ;  there  is  no  doubt,  that  I  am  aware  of,  or  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  them. 

The  places  in  Europe  which  have  been  most  frequently  and 
most  extensively  visited  by  this  disease,  are  the  seaports  of  the 
north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  those  of  Spain.     Dr. 
Gillkrest  enumerates  eighty-five  towns  or  cities  in  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  where 
yellow  fever  has  been  known  to  prevail.     The  most  important  of 
these  are  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Carthagena,  Alicante,  and 
Barcelona,  all  situated  on  the  sea-coast.  Dr.  Gillkrest  says,  further, 
that  the  disease  is  occasionally  met  with,  to  a  limited  extent,  in 
some  of  the  towns  and  cities  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea;  amongst  these,  he  mentions  Cordova,  situated  on  the  Croa- 
dalquivir,  seventy  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  coast;   and 
Bonda,  sixty  miles  north  of  Gibraltar.     Similar  facts  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  United  States.     The  interior  towns  which 
are  oftenest  visited  by  yellow  fever,  are  those  situated  above  New 
Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  Natchez  and  Yicks- 
burg.     In  1844,  Woodville,  a  small  inland  town  of  Mississuppi, 
fifteen  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  river,  suffered  severely  from 
the  disease ;  as  did  also  many  isolated  plantations  in  the  surround- 
ing country.^ 

The  principal  seats  of  the  disease,  in  America,  are  the  towns 
and  cities  lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
Charleston,  south ;  along  those  of  the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
of  most  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  shores  of  this  western 
Archipelago  and  Gulf,  constitute  the  great  and  prolific  hot-bed  in 
which  is  constantly  generated  the  unknown  poison  of  the  dis- 
ease; they  have  been  the  crowded  Necropolis  of  the  successive 
swarms  of  adventurers  and  invaders,  who  have  annually  flocked 
thither  from  Europe  and  America,  ever  since  their  discovery. 
Chisliolm  says,  in  his  dedication,  that  more  than  twelve  thousand 
of  his  countrymen  have  perished  within  these  islands  in  the  short 
space  of  two  years ! 

In  connection  with  the  localities,  or  the  habitat,  of  yellow  fever, 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  it  frequently  occurs  and  prevails 
extensively  on  shipboard.  This  has  been  so  often  witnessed  as 
to  render  it  quite  certain  that,  in  yellow-fever  seasons,  and  places, 

'  N.  0.  Med.  JouriL,  toI.  i.  p.  530. 
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the  hold  of  a  ship  often  constitutes  a  very  prolific  nidtis  for  the 
generation  of  the  poison  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Gillkrest  enumerates 
nearly  forty  vessels  or  squadrons,  in  which  at  different  periods 
the  disease  has  appeared.^  The  first  appearance  of  yellow  fever 
on  shipboard  usually  takes  place  while  vessels  are  in  port,  or  very 
Boon  after  they  have  left  port.  Dr.  Burnett,  who  saw  a  great  deal 
of  the  disease  in  the  ships  of  the  British  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean 
station,  says  that,  with  one  exception,  he  never  knew  an  instance 
where  the  crew  of  a  vessel  were  attacked  after  being  some  time  at 
sea.*  Dr.  Currie,  of  Philadelphia,  supposed  that  crowded  trans- 
ports, or  ships  of  war,  generally,  if  not  always,  constituted  the 
original  and  proper  sources  of  the  matter  of  contagion,  or  the  poi^ 
son  of  the  disease.^  Dr.  Barrington  says  that  the  disease  made 
its  appearance  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Hornet,  in  1828, 
while  lying  at  Sacrificios,  a  small  island  about  three  miles  from 
Vera  Cruz.  The  ship  had  been  lying  there  at  anchor  twenty-six 
days,  when  the  first  decided  case  occurred ;  there  was  no  epide- 
mic in  the  city  of  Vera  Oruz,  excepting  the  dengue ;  nor  was  the 
fever  prevalent  at  any  place  where  the  vessel  had  touched  during 
her  cruise.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  here,  in  the  ship.  Other  cases  of  a  like  character  are  on 
record.  In  1799,  the  frigate  General  Green  sailed  from  Newport, 
Bhode  Island,  for  Havana.  She  had  tempestuous  weather, 
leaked  badly,  and  became  very  foul,  the  weather  being  excessive- 
ly hot.  Yellow  fever  appeared  amongst  her  crew  before  she  ar- 
rived in  port,  which  was  at  the  time  free  from  the  disease.^  M. 
Chervin  has  collected  a  considerable  number  of  similar  instances, 
which  seem  to  be  well  authenticated,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  uncontradicted.' 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  preva- 
lence of  yellow  fever  on  shipboard,  which  ought  to  be  stated. 
The  disease  is  said  in  many  instances  to  be  confined  to  certain 
portions  of  the  ship ;  or  at  least  to  prevail  more  extensively  in  cer- 
tain portions  than  in  others.  Dr.  Wilson  says:  '^  It  is  always  at 
the  beginning  confined  to  a  small  space.  It  often  continues  for 
awhile  in  one  berth,  whence  it  sometimes  crosses  to  the  opposite^ 
berth;  sometimes  it  travels  along  one  side,  returning  pretty  regu- 

'  Cyc.  Prac.  Med.,  vol.  ii.  p.  270.  ■  Burnett  on  the  Med.  Fever,  p.  3. 

•  Carrie's  Dis.  of  Am.,  p.  CO.  ♦  Deveze,  p.  168. 

•  Rapport  de  1' Acad.  Roy.  de  MM.,  1827,  p.  9. 
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larly  by  the  other;  and  sometimes  it  traverses  the  ship  from  the 
rear  to  the  forepart,  or  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  it  bogins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pumps  and  main 
h»tcbway,  where  the  shell  of  the  gbtp  is  most  dependent,  where 
water  draining  from  other  parts  collects,  and  where  heat  is  most 
intense."' 

The  fact  of  the  limitation  of  yellow  fever  to  certain  tpell-defitifd 
quarters,  or  neighborhoods,  of  the  citiea  in  which  it  is  epidemic 
has  been  so  generally  observed,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  this  limitation.  The  estension  of  the  boundaries 
of  this  infected  district,  as  it  is  calle<l,  almost  always  takes  place 
gradually.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in  a  private  letter  to  me,  says: 
"  I  have,  on  two  occasions,  seen  yellow  fever  commence  in  a  point 
in  the  town,  and  eat  through  it,  square  by  square,  like  wonna  in 
a  cotton  field — taking  each  time  nearly  a  month  for  this  process." 
Arojula,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  CadiB,  in  1800,  says: 
"  We  also  ascertained  that  the  disorder  not  only  spread  from  one 
individual  to  another,  but  that  it  passed  from  one  house  to  the  next 
adjoining,  and  so  on  along  the  street,  ultimately  affecting  the 
whole  district,"  Arejula  also  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
spreading  of  the  disease  at  Malaga,  in  1803,  He  traced  it  regn- 
larly  and  gradually  from  its  focus,  first  to  one  house,  then  to  an- 
other adjoining,  and  so  on  through  a  whole  street  or  district.*  H. 
Berthe,  who  was  one  of  the  French  commission  to  investigste  the 
epidemic  of  Andalusia,  in  1800,  eays :  "  It  vas  distinctly  oV 
served  that  the  malady  affected  to  seise,  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption, all  the  houses  which  were  situated  on  the  same  side  oft 
street,  and  that  it  rarely  passed  over  t«  the  other  side,  where  the 
streets  were  wide  and  well  aired.  In  some  parts  of  the  town  dM 
distemper  has  been  seen  to  stop,  as  it  were,  for  a  time,  %b  soon  u 
it  had  reached  to  houses  standing  in  a  public  square,  and  eren  ttt 
retrograde  with  respect  to  the  direction  in  which  it  had  previondy 
advanced,  by  appearing  in  the  adjoming  houses,  rather  than  is 
those  which  were  separated  by  the  breadth  of  the  square."*  lie 
Cadiz  epidemic  of  1800  commenced  in  a  quarter  of  the  citj  called 
'the  Barrio  de  Santa  Maria,  to  which  quarter  it  was  at  first  con- 
fined ;  it  gradually  spread  to  other  portions  of  the  city.    The  same 

'  Memoira  of  W«Bt  Indiui  Fever,  p.  167.  '  Ibid.,  p.  154. 
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thing  is  true  of  other  epidemics.  Dr.  Hosacksays:  "Whenever 
the  yellow  fever  has  been  introduced  ixito  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  its  first  extension  has  always  been  slow  and  gradual. 
Upon  several  occasions  its  boundaries  have  been  accurately  de- 
fined by  our  board  of  health.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  in 
New  York,  in  1805.  The  disease  in  that  year  was  confined  for 
Bome  weeks  to  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and, 
as  stated  by  the  board  of  health,  not  a  case  occurred  in  any  part 
of  the  town  that  was  not  referable  to  that  as  its  source.  In  a 
short  time,  the  infection  extended  a  few  streets  further ;  the  board 
of  health  again  defined  its  limits,  and  again  declared  that  still 
not  a  case  had  occurred  that  could  not  be  traced  to  this  part  of 
the  city  as  its  source."^  The  disease  at  Gibraltar  is  almost  al- 
ways confined  to  the  western  face  of  the  rock,  and  to  a  small  vil- 
lage situated  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  on  its  eastern  side. 

Sec.  II. — Season.  The  period  of  the  year  during  which  yel- 
low fever  prevails  most  extensively,  varies  with  the  climate  and 
temperature  of  different  localities.  In  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  it  usually  commences  in  the  months  of  July  or  August, 
and  continues  till  the  first  frost.  The  great  epidemic  of  1793, 
in  Philadelphia,  began  early  in  August,  and  ceased  about  the 
middle  of  October;  the  largest  daily  mortality  taking  place 
during  the  second  week  of  the  latter  month.  At  Seville,  in  1800, 
the  epidemic  commenced  on  the  23d  of  August,  and  continued  till 
December;  the  principal  mortality  was  in  October.* 

The  editors  of  th^  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  have  pub- 
lished a  tabular  statement  of  the  cases  of  yellow  fever  received 
into  the  Charity  Hospital  of  that  city,  for  twenty-one  successive 
years,  from  1822  to  1843,  inclusive,  with  the  dates  of  the  first 
and  last  case  for  each  year.  During  fifteen  of  these  twenty-one 
years,  the  disease  was  su£Sciently  extensive  to  be  called  epidemic; 
the  number  of  cases  received  ranging  from  ninety-four  to  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen.  The  dates  of  the  first  receptions  vary 
from  May  23  to  September  3,  the  largest  number  falling  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  The  dates  of  the  last  receptions 
vary  from  November  13  to  December  31;  the  largest  number 

>  Hosack^s  Med.  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  809. 
*  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  421. 
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falling  in  the  month  of  November,  and  almost  always  after  its 
middle  period.'  Sir  James  Fellowes  has  publialied  a  similar 
abstraot  in  connection  with  the  general  Spanish  epidemic  of  1804. 
He  gives  the  population  of  twenty-three  towns  in  which  the 
fever  prevailed;  the  period  of  its  commencement  and  cessation 
in  each,  the  day  of  the  largest  mortality,  the  total  number  of 
deaths,  and  the  proportion  of  males  and  females.  The  earliest 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease  was  June  '2i\  at 
Malaga;  the  latest  period  was  October  5,  at  Villamartin,  a  email 
town  in  the  province  of  Seville  ;  the  disease  began  in  ten  towns 
in  August,  in  nine  in  September,  and  in  three  in  October. 
The  earliest  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  disease  waa  October  28, 
at  Grenada ;  the  latest  period  was  January  23,  at  Carthagcus. 
The  disease  ceased  in  the  course  of  October  in  one  town,  in 
November  in  seven,  in  December  in  twelve,  and  in  January  in 
two,'  Mr.  Doughty  says  that,  in  Jamaica,  the  disease  generally 
prevails  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  December 
or  January. 

Sec.  III. — Temperature,  and  Weather.  That  yellow  fever  is* 
diflease  of  warm  climates,  and  that  it  prevails  most  extensively 
during  the  warmest  seasons  of  the  year,  no  one  pretends  to  deny 
or  to  doubt.  But  some  observers  have  gone  further  than  this, 
and  have  alleged  that  the  disease  is  mach  more  likely  to  occur, 
in  the  localities  that  are  subject  to  it,  in  very  warm  and  vet 
aeasong,  than  those  that  are  somewhat  cooler  and  drier.  They 
assert  that  there  is  a  general  connection  between  certain  apive- 
ciable  states  of  the  weather  and  the  disease.  Dr.  Hosack'ss^ 
yellow  fever  prevails  moat  extensively  when  the  air  is  unnsoaH^ 
moist  and  the  weather  hot.^  Dr.  Doughty  says  it  is  more  likelj 
to  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  after  copious  rains.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  said  that  the  fever  was  restricted  to  those  regions  what 
the  range  of  the  temperature  was  as  high  as  80°.  Others  hare 
alleged  that  the  disease  can  occur  only  in  those  places  where  the 
average  temperature  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  is  not  less  than  79°, 
during  the  summer,  and  espedially  during  the  two  whole  raonthi 
of  June  and  Jujy;  and  that  its  extent  and  severity  triU  be  » 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  exceeds  this  point.     There  ie 

■  N.  0.  Med.  JoHrg..  vol  i.  p.  10S. 
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no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  disease  is  generally  found  where 
these  high  temperatures  prevail ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  settled 
that  the  disease  is  directly  and  immediately  dependent  upon  these 
degrees  of  heat ;  yellow  fever  has  sometimes  occurred  at  Stoney 
Hill,  in  Jamaica,  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  only  70^. 

Sir  James  Fellowes  gives  tables  of  the  temperature,  furnished 
by  Arejula,  at  Cadiz,  from  1789  to  1803 ;  from  which  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  hottest  years  were  not  the  sickliest.  They  show  no 
i^parent  connection  between  the  temperature  and  the  disease.^ 
Hillary,  who  studied  this  subject  with  great  care,  says :  ^^  It  does 
not  appear,  from  the  most  accurate  observations  of  the  variations 
of  the  weather,  or  any  difference  of  the  seasons  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make  for  several  years  past,  that  this  fever  is  any 
way  caused  or  much  influenced  by  them,  for  I  have  seen  it  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  coolest  as  well  as 
in  the  hottest  time  of  the  year ;  except  that  I  have  always  ob- 
served that  the  symptoms  are  generally  more  acute,  and  the 
fever  usually  higher,  in  a  very  hot  season,  especially  if  it  was 
preceded  by  warm,  moist  weather,  than  it  usually  is  when  it  is 
more  cool."*  M.  Gatel  believes  that  the  epidemic  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever  at  Martinique  and  at  other  places  is  greatly  favored 
by  the  warm  and  humid  winds  from  the  southeast;  and  by  a 
stagnant  atmosphere/''  He  says,  further,  that  at  Martinique  the 
disease  is  always  rendered  more  severe  and  malignant,  by  violent 
tbunderHStorms.  Dr.  Gillkrest,  in  his  account  of  the  Gibraltar 
epidemic  of  1828,  says:  ''  By  ample  tables  in  our  possession,  it 
does  not  appear  that,  either  before  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
in  the  garrison,  or  during  its  progress,  any  atmospheric  changes 
took  place,  differing  materially  from  other  years  in  which  epi- 
demics did  not  occur.  The  average  heat  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  quantity  of  rain,  which  had 
fallen  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic,  was  within  a  fraction 
of  that  which  fell  in  1827.  The  influence  of  a  prevalent  easterly 
wind  had  been  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  explanations  offered  re- 
specting the  epidemic  of  1804 ;  but,  in  1828,  no  unusual  preva- 
lence of  that  wind  took  place.  "^    According  to  Humboldt,  there 

>  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  FeUowes,  p.  418,  et  teq, 
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was  no  yellow  fever  at  Yera  Cmz  for  eight  yean  prenoos  to  1794, 
althoogh  tJiere  wa»  nothing  unusual  Jn  the  stato  of  the  weather 
during  this  period.'  The  editors  of  the  N'ew  Orleans  Medical 
fJbumal,  in  their  notice  of  the  health  of  the  city  for  1844,  make 
the  foUoiriug  remarks:  "  The  health  of  New  Orleans  was  per- 
haps never  known  to  be  better.  No  epidemic  whatever  has  pre- 
Tuled  during  the  year.  The  summer  has  been  one  of  tbc  hottest 
ever  experienced,  with  frequent  showers  during  July  and  August. 
Thus  it  would  appear  we  have  had  a  large  share  of  two  of  what 
have  generally  been  considered  the  most  essential  agenU  in  the 
production  of  the  remote  cause  of  summer  and  automnal  diseases, 
to  wit,  heat  and  moisture.  As  to  the  other  ingredients,  dead 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  one  would  sn))posc  there  was  never 
any  deficiency,  about  such  a  place  as  New  Orleans.  Well,  we 
hare  here  all  the  hypothetical  elements  of  hypothetical  malaria; — 
hot  where  arc  tho  much  dreaded  consequences?""  The  Board  of 
Health  of  tho  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  report  made  in  184(>, 
■ay :  "  The  experience  of  former  years  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  more  or  less  rain,  or  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat,  haa  very 
little  to  do  with  the  production  of  yellow  fever ;  for  that  disease 
has  been  known  to  prevail  here  alike  in  dry  and  wet  seasons,  bdiI 
without  regard  to  tiie  variations  of  temperature  in  the  snmmei 
months."* 

Sec.  rV. — Age.  Writers  upon  yellow  fever  very  rarely  say 
anything  about  the  ^e  of  its  eubjecta.  The  reasons  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  why  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  victims  Bhould 
be  those  in  the  middle  and  most  active  period  of  life.  It  occnn, 
however,  not  unfrequently  amongst  children. 

Sec.  Y. — Sex.  It  is  quite  certain  that  yellow  fever  deetro;! 
rery  many  more  males  than  females;  but  in  order  to  detenainc 
positively  the  real  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  sexes  to 
the  disease,  more  accurate  and  conclusive  investigations  m 
ueceasary  than  have  yet  been  made.  The  great  and  nsiforiB 
preponderance  of  male  over  female  deaths  is  in  no  degree  sofi- 
cient  to  settle  this  question;  since  it  is  obvioua,  at  first  aiglit, 
that,  under  the  circumstances  which  generally  attend  the  epidemic 

>  Cfc.  Pract  Med.,  toL  ii.  p.  201.  ■  N.  0.  Mod.  JonnL,  toL  L  p.  210. 
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prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  the  number  of  males  who  are  exposed 
to  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time 
9U9eeptihle  of  the  diseaaey  is  almost  always  vastly  greater  than 
that  of  females.  The  mortality  from  yellow  fever  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  strangers,  and  the  unacclimated  in  cities 
where  it  prevails,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  these  are  men.  I  do 
not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  deny  that  females  are  less  liable 
to  the  disease  than  males:  I  mean  merely  to  say  that  the  apparent 
results  of  the  tables  of  mortality  do  not  jtistify  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  them^  for  the  obvious  reasons  that 
I  have  just  given.  In  this  connection,  it  would  be  interesting 
and  important  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  difference, 
depending  upon  sex,  in  the  liability  of  the  children  of  residents 
in  yellow  fever  cities  to  the  disease.  After  these  qualifying 
remarks,  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  which  can  hardly 
be  called  in  question,  I  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  results  of 
observation,  in  regard  to  the  actual  difference  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  the  two  sexes.  In  a  short  but  interesting 
paper  on  the  History,  Topography,  and  Causes  of  Yellow  Fever, 
by  Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  Joumalj  notice  is  taken  of  a  terrible  epidemic 
which  ravaged  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  in  1647.  In  a  history 
of  the  epidemic,  published  by  Ligon,  ten  years  after  its  occur- 
rence, it  is  stated,  that  ^^for  one  woman  that  diedy  there  were 
ten  men.'*  Dr.  Gillkrest  says :  '^  In  some  epidemics,  females 
liave  remained  wonderfully  exempt;  this  was  the  case  during  a 
terrific  epidemic  at  Dominique^  and  Martinique,  ih  1801,  as  the 
writer  of  this  witnessed;  for  while  two  battalions  of  the  68th 
regiment,  composed  of  fine  young  men,  suffered  so  much  from 
the  disease  as  not  to  be  able  latterly  to  furnish  any  men  for  duty, 
and  had  lost  forty-six  officers  within  six  months,  not  a  single 
woman  was  attacked ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  those  days, 
more  females  were  allowed  to  embark  with  regiments  from  home 
than  at  present."^ 

During  the  Spanish  epidemic  of  1804,  the  aggregate  mortality 
in  twenty-three  towns  was  45,822;  the  male  deaths  amounting  to 
28,352,  the  females  to  17,470.  This  general  result^  on  so  large 
a  Bcale,  would  seem  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  greater  liability  of 
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the  m&le  than  the  female  sex  to  this  disease ;  bnt  »  closer  exami- 
nation  and  anal^is  of  the  table  will  strengthen  the  doabts  that  I 
have  already  rentnred  to  express,  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
Taking  fire  of  the  large  seaports,  the  difference  in  the  mmtali^ 
of  the  sexes  is  very  great,  as  miglit  nnttirail;  be  supposed.  The 
male  deaths  in  Malaga,  Alicante,  Cadiz,  Cnrthagena,  and  Velex 
Jftdaga  amount  to  21,805,  and  the  females  to  only  11,713.  But 
in  five  of  the  larger  inland  towns,  more  or  less  removed  from 
the  coast,  vhere  we  have  a  riglit  to  presume  there  arc  fewer 
Strangers  and  sailors,  the  female  mortality  esceeda  even  that  of 
the  male,  the  former  amounting  to  3961,  and  the  latter  to 
8676.  Id  Ecija,  an  interior  town  of  Seville,  some  eighty  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  male  mortality  was  1380,  and  the  female 
2422.'  ^e  aggregate  mortality  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  dur- 
ing ten  years,  between  1817  and  1S39J  was  as  follows:  Malt4, 
nine  hundred  uid  seventy-sis ;  females,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight. 

Bbo.  VI. — Race.  The  African  race  is  less  liaUe  to  ydlow 
fever  than  the  Caucasian.  The  comparative  exemption  of  ne- 
groes from  the  disease  has  long  been  noticed.  During  the  JMuIa- 
delphia  epidemic  of  1793,  Dr.  Rush  published  in  one  of  the  duly 
newspapers  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Lining's  History  of  the 
Yellow  Fever,  as  it  had  four  times  appeared  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina :  "  There  is  something  very  singular  in  the  constitndon 
of  the  negroes,  which  renders  them  not  liable  to  thia  fever;  fw 
though  many  of  them  were  as  much  exposed  as  the  nurses  to  the 
infection,  yet  I  never  knew  of  one  instance  of  this  fever  amongst 
them,  though  they  are  equally  subject  with  the  white  people  to 
the  bilious  fever."  In  consequence  of  this  publication,  the  Afri- 
can Society  voluntarily  offered  to  furnish  nurses  and  attendants 
for  the  sick.  "It  was  Hot  long,"  continues  Dr.  Rush,  "afler 
these  worthy  Africans  undertook  the  execution  of  their  hnmane 
offer  of  services  to  the  sick,  before  I  was  convinced  I  had  been 
mistaken.  They  took  the  disease  in  common  with  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  many  of  them  died  with  it.  A  large  number  of  them 
were  my  patients.  The  disease  was  lighter  in  them  than  in  white 
people.     I  met  with  no  case  of  hemorrhage  in  a  black  patient."* 

'  Keports,  etc.,  b;  Sir  J.  Fellowee,  jw  478. 
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Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  account  of  the  Mobile  epidemic  of  1848,  says : 
"Negroes  were  frequent  subjects  of  fever;  these  cases  were  simi- 
lar to  the  mild  grade  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  season,  yet  never, 
as  far  as  my  observation  extended,  arriving  at  the  stage  of  black 
vomit;  nor  did  a  single  case  prove  fatal  in  my  practice  amongst 
this  class  of  persons.  Some  four  or  'five  mulattoes  died  of  black 
Tomit,  during  the  season.  Many  cases  terminated  in  the  charac- 
teristic hemorrhages,  and  others  again  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  grave  yellow  fever,  requiring  the  same  active  stimula- 
tion to  sustain  them  in  the  collapse  stage  that  were  used  under 
similar  circumstances  with  the  whites.  These  cases  were  con- 
fined to  the  mulattoes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fatality  that 
attended  this  class  in  1813,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  are  exempt  from  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
poison  of  yellow  fever.  They  constitute,  especially  in  autumn,  a 
large  portion  of  our  population;  many  of  them  recently  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carolinas,  coming  strictly  under  the  head  of  unac- 
climated  persons.  Those  unacclimated  suffer  more  than  those 
long  resident  amongst  us ;  still,  they  have  black  vomit  so  seldom 
as  scarcely  to  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  rule."*  In 
1820,  says  Dr.  Daniell,  near  three  hundred  native  Africans, 
recently  captured  on  the  coast,  by  government  vessels,  were 
brought  into  Savannah.  They  remained  there  during  an  epidemic 
yellow  fever,  but  not  one  suffered  from  the  disease.*  Dr.  Dick- 
son says  he  has  never  known  an  African  negro  to  be  attacked  by 
yellow  fever.* 

•  Sec.  VII. — Constitution.  It  would  seem  that  yellow  fever  is 
more  likely  to  attack  the  stout  and  plethoric  than  the  more  feeble 
and  delicate.  Mosely  says  the  disease  is  incidental  only  to  the 
gross,  inflammatory,  and  plethoric ;  and  again :  "  Subjects  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  Endemial  Oausus^  are  the  florid,  the 
gross,  the  plethoric — that  sort  of  strong,  full,  youthful  people, 
with  tense  fibres,  who  in  England  are  said  to  resemble  the  pic- 
ture of  health."  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says :  "  Those  who  are  young, 
fat,  and  plethoric,  are  most  apt  to  be  attacked;  and  mere  of  our 
officers  in  proportion  were  seized  with  it  than  the  common  men."^ 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  un- 

•  N.  0.  Med.  Joum.,  toL  i.  p.  416.  •  Fevers  of  SaTannah,  p.  64. 
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•oolimated  are  likely  to  consist  of  this  clsas  of  persons — tks 
young,  active,  and  robust,  coming  from  oooler  dimatefl. 

Sec.  ynL — Oceupation.  The  largest  mimber  of  petsoiu  de- 
stroyed by  yellow  fever  are  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  reasons  fn 
which  are  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  alleged,  by  many  writen, 
that  there  are  certain  occupations  vhicb  render  persona  engaged 
in  them  to  a  great  extent  exempt  from  the  disease.  This  has  bem 
said  to  be  the  case  with  butchers,  and  workers  in  leather,  soap, 
and  tallow.  I  do  not  thiok  there  is  any  good  reason  for  tUi 
opinion — -the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  founded,  so  far  as  I  caa 
judge,  being  altogether  inadequate.  Dr.  GiUkrest  says:  "Gir- 
eometances  connected  with  localities  being  equal,  the  npp«r 
dassea  of  society  seem,  on  all  occasions,  to  soffer  from  attads 
in  a  full  proportion." 

Matthew  Carey,  in  his  account  of  the  Fhlladclpliia  epidemic  of 
1798,  saysi  "  To  ihe  fillet  is  joie,  it  haa  been  very  fata-l.  The 
wretched  debilitated  state  of  their  constitutions  rendered  tLciu  an 
easy  prey  to  this  dreadful  disorder,  which  very  Boon  terminated 
their  miserable  career.  To  hired  servant-ioaids  it  h&s  been  very 
destructive.  Numbers  of  them  fled  away;  of  those  who  remained, 
very  many  fell,  who  had  behaved  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
fidelity."'  In  this  conDection  it  may  be  added,  that  all  the  attend- 
ants upon  the  General  Hospital  of  Barcelona,  daring  the  epidemic 
of  1821,  who  died  with  yellow  fever,  are  said  to  have  been  suf- 
fering at  the  time  under  chronic  diseases.  Dr.  O'Halloran  ujs 
the  physicians  of  Barcelona  generally  remark  that  scarcely  an 
individual  escapes  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  who  labors  under 
venereal  or  chronic  disease.' 

Sec.  IX — Acclimation.  In  this  chapter,  more  appropriatdy 
than  anywhere  else,  maybe  placed  a  few  remarks  upon  the  influence 
of  a  prolonged  residence  in  yellow-fever  localities,  in  rendering  the 
system  unsusceptible  to  the  poison  of  the  disease.  This  change 
in  the  system  is  called  acclimation.  It  is  most  speedily  tai 
efiectually  wrought  by  the  occurrence  of  the  diteate  Uaelf  ;  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  it  may  be  more  slowly  and  gradually  effected 
by  a  continued  residence  in  yellovi-fever  region*.     The  preinse 

I  Carey's  Short  Accaiut,  etc.,  p.  61,        *  O'Hallonui  on  T«Il<nr  Farer,  p.  98, 
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conditions  and  causes  of  this  exemption  have  not  been  very  posi- 
tively ascertained,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  vary  somewhat  in 
different  cases..  There  is  a  great  difference,  in  different  seasons 
and  places,  in  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  system.  During  mild  epidemics,  the  protection  is 
qnite  perfect ;  but  when  the  character  of  the  disease  is  highly 
malignant,  the  protection  in  many  instances  wholly  fails.  Some 
observations  relating  to  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Lewis,  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  bibliography.  He  says,  further,  that  '^  Of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cases  that  terminated  fatally  at  Mobile,  in 
1848,  seven  were  natives,  three  were  from  Charleston,  five  from 
New  Orleans ;  twenty  had  resided  in  Mobile  from  five  to  ten 
years,  annually  avoiding  the  sickly  months ;  fifteen  had  been  con- 
stantly in  the  city  from  four  to  seven  years — amongst  whom 
were  four  who  had  the  fever  in  1839.  Sixty  were  strangers,  never 
having  passed  a  summer  in  a  yellow-fever  locality.  These  facts 
tend  to  the  following  conclusions.  In  healthy  years,  what  is  called 
sporadic  yellow  fever  is  confined  to  strangers.  In  years  when  the 
disease  does  not  prevail  so  generally  as  to  amount  to  an  epidemic, 
the  grave  cases  are  confined  to  the  unacclimated.  In  epidemics, 
the  natives,  old  residents,  and  even  those  who  have  had  the  disease 
in  previous  years,  are  frequently  mildly  attacked ;  but  the  strangers 
are  very  generally  seized,  and  have,  in  fact,  to  bear  the  violence 
and  malignity  which  belong  to  the  fever."^ 

It  would  seem  that  this  protective  power  of  acclimation  does 
not  extend  to  localities  which  are  usVially  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease.  A  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  support  of  this  remark 
occurred  at  Woodville,  in  Mississippi,  in  1844.  This  inland  town 
then  contained  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  mostly  natives, 
or  old  and  permanent  residents.  At  least  it  is  stated  that  the 
town  had  been  of  gradual  growth,  for  forty  years,  and  that  there 
had  been  no  sudden  emigration.  After  the  appearance  of  yel- 
low fever  in  the  town,  nearly  two  hundred  persons  fled  to  the 
surrounding  country ;  but  nearly  all  who  remained  were  attacked 
by  the  disease.  Dr.  Stone,  in  his  report,  says:  '^Few  persons 
escaped;  I  know  of  not  more  than  five  adults,  and  no  children, 
except  those  persons,  about  twenty  in  number,  who  had  had  yel- 
low fever  formerly.     Of  these,  one  had  it  in  Charleston,  forty 

*  N.  0.  Med.  Joum.,  toI.  i.  p.  418. 
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yean  ago;  others  in  Now  Orleane,  Bayoa  Sara,  Natchex,  tiio 
West  Indies,  and  eUewhere;  and  all  escaped,  with  perhaps  one 
exoeptioQ — a  mild  case.'" 

The  great  endemic  of  the  Testem  coast  of  Africa  is  periodioil 
fever;  but  yellow  fever  has  occasionally  appeared  at  some  of 
the  settlements.  It  prevailed  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  182S,  and  in 
1829,  and  was  ae  fatal  amongst  the  old  residents  as  the  new- 
corn  era.' 

It  ivould  seem  that  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  localities, 
the  poison  of  yellow  fever  acquires  such  an  iiitensity  as  to  over- 
bear all  the  influences  which  ordinarily  resist  it.  Everything 
gives  wiiy  before  it;  neither  age,  sex,  nor  race  is  spared;  and 
not  even  the  most  ihorongh  acclimation,  nor  the  previous  occur- 
rence of  the  disease,  is  sufBcient  to  ward  off  its  assaults. 

This  preservative  influence  of  acclimation  seems  to  be  pretty 
readily  lost  or  destroyed,  or  at  least  greatly  diminished,  by  a  re- 
moval from  yellow-fever  regions  to  cooler  latitudes.  Bally  re- 
ports the  case  of  a  lady,  who,  born  in  Canada,  had  resided  for 
thirty  years  in  one  of  the  Antilles.  After  an  absence  of  two 
years,  passed  in  the  North,  she  returned,  and  soon  after  died  with 
yellow  fever,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.* 

Sec.  X. — Exemption  from  Subaequent  Attacks.  Yellow  fever 
very  rarely  occurs  a  second  time  in  the  samo  individual.  This 
exemption  from  a  second  attack  of  the  disease  was  noticed 
during  the  last  century;  and  it  has  been  since  corroborated  by 
the  observations  of  many  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Ameri- 
can physicians,  amongst  the  earliest  and  moat  distinguished  of 
whom  were  Professor  Arejula,  and  Sir  William  Pym.  This  point 
in  the  natural  history  of  yellow  fever  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  and  formal  investigation,  after  the  cessation  of  the  epi- 
demic at  Gibraltar,  in  182S.  At  the  instance  of  Sir  William 
Fym,  a  commission  was  appointed,  for  the  express  parpose  of 
collecting  such  facts  as  might  settle  the  question.  The  commis- 
sion consisted  of  thirteen  physicians — French,  English,  and 
Spanish.  Louis  was  appointed  President,  Dr.  Barry,  Vice-Pre- 
udent,  and  Trousseau,  Secretary.     The   dbtinguished  Chervin 

'  N.  0,  Mod.  Journ.,  voL  i.  p.  632.         '  Boyle's  Dis.  West.  A&iok,  p.  289. 
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was  also  a  member  of  the  commission.  The  medical  men  of 
Gibraltar,  civil  and  military,  thirty-three  in  number,  all  of  whom 
had  been  familiar  with  the  disease,  appeared  before  the  commis- 
sion, and  stated  the  remits  of  their  experience.  The  aggregate 
number  of  patients  with  the  disease,  seen  or  treated  by  them  all, 
amounted  to  about  twenty-Beven  ihovsand.  These  physicians 
were  invited  to  state  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  had 
known  the  disease  to  occur  a  second  time ;  and  as  simple  asser- 
tions were  inadmissible,  the  commission  decided  that  they  would 
receive  those  cases  only  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  first  and 
second  attacks  could  be  given,  whether  these  symptoms  had  been 
noted  by  the  physicians  who  communicated  them,  or  whether  they 
came  through  the  patient  himself,  but  were  unequivocal.  The 
whole  number  of  cases  of  presumed  double  attack,  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  commission,  was  only  thirteen  !  Upon  these  thir- 
teen cases,  each  member  of  the  commission  expressed  his  opinion 
by  a  vote,  writing  upon  a  piece  of  paper  the  word  evident^  pro* 
bable^  doubtful^  or  inadmissible^  for  each  case.  A  majority  of  the 
commission  declared  in  this  manner  one  of  the  cases  evidentj 
three  of  them  probable^  and  the  remainder  doubtful  or  inadmis- 
sible. The  following  fact  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  but  hardly 
less  conclusive,  was  communicated  to  the  commission  by  M. 
Broadfoot.  The  military  domestics  employed  during  the  epi- 
demic in  the  care  of  the  sick  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  in 
number,  and  none  of  them  had  had  yellow  fever  in  any  anterior 
epidemic.  The  civil  domestics  were  sixty-one  in  number,  and 
with  two  exceptions  had  already  had  the  disease.  These  two, 
and  these  two  only,  amongst  the  last,  had  the  disease ;  and  forty 
of  the  military  domestics,  all  the  rest  escaping.  Other  facts  of  a 
similar  character  were  also  presented  to  the  commission.  Slight 
and  mild  attacks  of  the  disease  seemed  to  be  quite  as  preserva- 
tive against  its  recurrence  as  grave  and  severe  ones ;  and  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  protective  effects  were  in  any  degree  dimi- 
nished by  time. 

Dr.  Lewis  has  investigated  this  question  with  some  care,  and 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  I  have 
just  given.  Five  respectable  citizens  of  Mobile,  he  says,  have 
had  the  disease  as  many  as  three  times,  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  competent  judges.  As  many  as  twenty  of  his  own  patients, 
who  were  mildly  attacked  in  1843,  stated  that,  according  to  their 
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physicians,  they  had  already  had  yellow  fever  dming  the  epide- 
mics of  1837  or  1889.  Dr.  Lewis  concludes  that,  in  1843, 
ahont  one-fifth  of  the  patients  who  had  mild  yellow  fever,  had 
been  subjects  of  the  disease  daring  pluvious  epidemics.  His 
opinion  seems  to  be  that,  at  least  daring  the  prevalence  of  grave 
epidemics,  persons  who  have  previously  had  the  disease  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  liable  to  second  attacks  in  a  mild  form.^ 

Sec.  XI. — Epidemic  Influences.  Yellow  fever  usoally  prevails 
in  a  given  locality  more  or  less  extensively ;  it  becomes  for  the 
time  being,  as  it  is  said,  epidemic.  The  returns  or  reciirrenoes 
of  these  epidemic  seasons  are  altogether  uncertain  and  irregular; 
— ^they  give  no  note  of  their  coming ;  the  laws  which  govera  the 
revolutions  of  their  periods  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  extensive  of  these  large  epidemic  periodic 
was  that  which,  commenced  in  the  year  1793,  and  continued  for 
several  years.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  extensive  or  ge- 
neral enumeration  of  the  epidemics  whose  histories  have  been 
preserved. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  visitations  of  the  disease,  in  New 
Orleans,  had  shown  a  tendency  to  observe  alternate  years;  bat 
an  examination  of  the  &ots,  as  they  have  been  published,  during 
a  continuous  period  of  twenty-two  years,  from  1822  to  1843, 
both  included,  gives  but  little  support  to  this  suggestion.  From 
1833  to  1841,  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease  returned, 
with  a  good  deal  of  regularity,  on  each  alternate  year ;  but  from 
1827  to  1830,  and  from  1841  to  1843,  the  disease  prevailed  re- 
gularly every  year.  According  to  Dr.  Simons,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  yellow  fever  in  Charleston,  was  in  1690  or  1700.  Ithss 
since  occurred  in  the  following  years,  to  wit :  1703,  1728,  1732, 
1739,  1745,  1748,  1753,  1755,  1792,  1794,  1795,  1796,  1797, 
1798,  1799,  1800,  1802,  1804,  1807,  1817,  1819,  1824,  1827, 
1828,  1830,  1834,  1835,  1838,  and  1839.'  Dr.  Catel  says  that 
Martinique  was  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the  disease,  except 
a  few  sporadic  cases,  from  1828  to  1838.* 

"  That  the  essential  cause  of  yellow  fever,**  says  Dr.  Dowler, 
"will  ever  be  discovered,  or,  being  discovered,  will  be  conttoiled 

*  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 
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or  prevented  by  human  art,  is  altogetller  improbable.  Its  myste- 
rious cycles  culminate,  decline,  and  reappear.  Charleston,  deso- 
lated at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  exempt  in  the 
first  quarter,  but  a  sufferer  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  then,  half  a  century  of  exemption  again  followed — a  period 
much  longer  than  that  which  now  cheers  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  with  the  hope  that  yellow 
fever  has  taken  its  leave  of  them  forever.  But  the  last  decennial 
period  of  the  past  century,  and  the  first  of  the  present,  relumed 
the  flames  of  the  epidemic  in  Charleston,  where  they  had  smoul- 
dered so  long,  and  in  which  they  still  continue  to  break  out  almost 
annually.  Charleston  suffered  nearly  a  century  in  advance  of 
New  Orleans,  and  is  still  as  great  a  sufferer  as  the  latter."'  There 
IB  nothing  in  the  past  history  of  the  disease  at  all  incompatible 
with  the  probability  that  the  elliptical  sweep  of  its  epidemic  pe- 
riods may  again  bring  it  within  the  more  northern  cities,  from 
which,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  absent. 

Sbc.  Xn. — Sporadic.  Yellow  fever,  as  I  have  just  said,  gene- 
rally prevails  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  •case.  It  is  now  very  well  ascertained  that  yellow-fever  cities 
are  sometimes  visited  by  isoUxtedj  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease. 
The  question  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  this  form  was 
carefully  studied  by  Louis  and  Trousseau  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828. 
Mr.  Amiel  and  Mr.  Fraser  communicated  to  them  the  histories 
of  forty-five  cases,  derived  from  the  hospital  registers,  which  had 
occurred  during  non-epidemic  seasons.  Some  of  these  cases,  Louis 
regards  as  spurious  or  doubtful ;  but  he  is  quite  confident  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  others.  Dr.  Gillkrest  says  he  is  in  possession 
of  such  a  body  of  evidence,  drawn  from  registers  and  other 
authentic  soui^ces  at  Gibraltar,  as  would,  of  itself,  place  the  mat- 
ter beyond  all  doubt.  He  adds  that  in  the  month  of  April,  1829, 
the  records  of  the  civil  hospital  in  that  garrison  were  examined, 
and  a  certificate  drawn  up  and  signed  by  nine  gentlemen,  to  the 
effect  that  thirty-eight  cases,  of  which  they  found  details  duly  re- 
corded in  non-epidemic  years,  were  identical  in  character  with  the 
casesMihich  occurred  there  during  the  epidemic  of  1828.'  Mr. 
Glasse,  who  was  for  a  long  time  a  resident  at  Gibraltar,  says,  in 

»  N.  0.  Med.  Journ.,  toI.  ii.  p.  178.         «  Cyc.  Prac.  Med.,  roL  ii  p.  270. 
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a  letter  to  Dr.  Burnett :  "  During  the  spring  and  aatnmn,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  solitary  canes  of  fever  attended  with 
black  vomiting,  and  other  severe  Bymptoma."' 

Sec.  Wll.—Mar»h  Miasmata.  Medical  men  who  look  upon  i 
yellow  fever  as  only  a  high  grade,  or  concentrated  and  malit/nani  I 
form,  of  bilioKS  remittent  fever,  attribute  the  disease  to  the  na* 
known  cause  or  causes  of  the  latter,  called  marth  miturnata, 
developed  in  unusual  quantity,  or  endowed  with  estraordinary 
virulence.  This  is  the  opinion  advocated  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  io 
his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  causes  of  this  and  other  cpldemie 
diseases;  and  by  many  others,  who  believe  in  the  local  and  i> 
mestic  origin  of  the  disease. 

But  the  objections  to  this  opinion  are  obvious  and  insuperable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  as  well  settled  as  any  such  question  eta 
be,  that  yellow  fever  differs,  radically  and  essentially,  from  all  the 
forms  of  periodic  or  marsh  fever.  The  two  diseases  may  prevail 
together — as  marsh  fevers  and  smallpox,  or  typhus,  may — but  , 
this  13  rarely  the  case;  and  in  very  extensive  regions,  where  pe- 
riodical fevers  in  their  worst  forms  constitute  the  principal  dis- 
eases, yellow  fever  is  never  seen.  Again,  in  many  yellow-fever 
localities,  there  is  no  evidence,  whatever,  of  the  existence  of 
marshes,  or  marsh  miasma.  Dr.  Crillkrest  says :  "  It  canoot  be 
admitted  that  Gibraltar  furnishes  sources  from  which  maZana,M 
the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  arises,  BufGcient  to  account  for  tha 
appearance  of  a  malignant  fever."'  In  1844,  yellow  ferer  jn- 
Tuled  very  extensively  at  Woodville,  a  small  town  in  the  intehor 
of  Mississippi.  The  town  is  built  on  a  rolling  ridge,  three  hu- 
dred  and  forty  feet  above  the  hank  of  the  Mississippi  River;  tlu 
soil  is  clay  and  sand;  the  town  is  free  from  filth;  and  there  tt« 
DO  swamps  or  ponds  in  the  neighborhood.*  The  Island  of  Barbe- 
does  is  described  as  rocky  and  dry,  with  very  little  marshy  or  w«t 
land.*  Brimstone  Hill,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Eitta,  is  a  ooniest 
mount,  rising  to  the  height  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  levd 
of  the  surrounding  plain.  It  is  described  as  a  Tolcanic  rock,  diy, 
nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  desolate  in  ita  entire  aqtect 
It  is  generally  free  from  yellow  fever,  but  not  uniformly  soi.    Is 

'  Cyc.  Prao.  Med.,  vol.  u.  p.  279. 
»  Biuh'B  Uillarj,  p.  6, 
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1811  and  1812,  the  disease  appeared  there,  and  was  very  fatal. 
Stoney  Hill,  in  Jamaica,  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  described  as  an  entire  mass  of  calcareous  rock, 
covered  with  trees,  excepting  on  the  summit;  but  with  little  soil, 
and  producing  scarcely  any  grass  or  herbaceous  plants.  It  is 
generally  healthy;  but  yellow  fever  does  sometimes  prevail,  exten- 
sively and  fatally,  amongst  the  troops  stationed  on  its  summit. 
Furthermore,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  ships  at 
sea  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking ;  and  the  whole  subject  may  be  fairly  and  definitively 
dismissed  with  an  expression  of  surprise  that  the  doctrine  could 
ever  have  found  any  countenance  or  favor. 

Sec.  XIV. — Decaying  Animal  and  Vegetable  Matter. — Filth. 
In  the  almost  interminable  discussion  which  has  been  going  on 
during  the  last  half  century  about  the  causes  of  yellow  fever, 
there  is  no  one  element  that  has  played  a  more  prominent  part 
than  the  decay  or  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
Most  of  the  advocates  of  what  is  called  the  domestic  origin  of  the 
disease,  and  the  deniers,  at  the  same  time,  of  its  contagious  pro- 
perties, have  attributed  it  principally  to  this  animal  and  vege- 
table decomposition,  and  to  various  local  accumulations  of  filth, 
of  one  kind  and  another.  It  is  well  known  that  the  dreadful 
Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1793  was  referred,  for  its  origin,  by  Dr. 
Bush,  to  a  quantity  of  damaged  coffee,  decaying  on  one  of  the 
wharves  of  the  city.  The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  this 
opinion  is  the  fact,  generally  admitted,  that  the  disease  most  com- 
monly commences  in  the  low,  crowded,  and  filthy  quarters  of 
yellow-fever  cities,  lying  near  the  docks  and  wharves.  Thus,  the 
Barrio  de  Santa  Maria  is  usually  the  hot-bed  of  the  disease  in 
Cadiz.  In  1795,  at  New  York,  the  disease  was  mostly  confined 
to  the  vicinity  of  Peck-slip,  a  crowded  and  filthy  locality;*  and 
the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  other  years.  Dr.  Edward  Miller, 
of  New  York,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  unqualified  advocates 
of  the  agency  of  filth  in  the  production  of  yellow  fever,  says  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  destructive  epidemic  of  1798,  in 
that  city,  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  in  a  small  neighbor- 
hood, at  the  lower  end  of  John  street,  were  suddenly  seized  with 

1  Hosack'B  Med.  Essays,  Tcl.  i.  p.  298. 
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the  disease  in  one  night,  in  consequence  of  a  blast  of  putrid  and 
most  offensive  exhalations  from  the  sewer  of  Burling  slip.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agency  of  this  cause  is  stoutly  and 
boldly  denied  by  many  observers,  and  especially  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  contagious  property,  either  qualified  or  absolute,  of 
the  disease.  The  principal  objections  to  this  doctrine  are  these. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  asserted,  and  not  denied,  that  yellow  fever 
has  sometimes  made  its  appearance,  and  prevailed  extensively,  in 
localities  quite  free  from  any  unusual  accumulations  of  filth,  either 
animal  or  vegetable.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite  notorious 
that,  although  the  disease  oftener  than  otherwise  commences  in 
filthy  localities,  still,  it  very  frequently  extends  to  the  more  airy 
and  cleaner  neighborhoods.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  disease  was 
generated  from  this  source,  it  ought  to  occur  with  more  regularity 
and  constancy;  since  the  alleged  cause  is  always  more  or  less 
extensively  present  and  active,  in  some  portions  of  all  yellow-fever 
cities,  and  of  others  where  the  disease  is  never  seen.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  objections  are  quite  unanswerable.  Yellow  fever 
occurred  on  board  the  United  States  schooner  Grampus,  in  1829. 
Dr.  Barrington  says :  ''  This  vessel  was  remarkable  for  her  uni- 
form neatness  and  cleanly  appearance  throughout.  The  bilg^ 
water  smell  was  seldom  perceived;  the  water  coming  out  of  the 
pumps  perfectly  clear."*  Several  similar  instances  are  mentioned 
by  Dr.  John  Wilson.  In  1824,  the  disease  prevailed  extensively 
on  board  the  Rattlesnake,  a  new  British  ship,  on  the  West  Indis 
station.  She  had*  just  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  Dr.  Wilson 
says :  "  When  the  process  of  purification  was  considered  com- 
plete, I  examined  every  part  of  the  hold's  surface,  and  found  it  ia 
every  part,  from  the  hatches  to  the  kelson,  clear,  clean,  and  dry, 
scarcely  capable  of  soiling  a  white  glove."  It  is  proper  to  state, 
however,  that  in  most  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
on  shipboard,  it  has  been  in  connection  with  very  damp  and  filthy 
holds.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  accumulated  and  concentratdi 
filth,  acted  upon  by  a  high  temperature,  does  not  promote  and  favor 
the  origin  and  spread  of  yellow  fever;  there  is  good  evidence  that 
it  does  so ;  I  mean  merely  to  say  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  referring  the  disease  directly  and  exclusively  to  thi« 
cause. 

»  Works  of  E.  Miller,  M.  D.,  p.  08.         »  Amcr.  Journ.  Med.  Sci..  Auff.  1833. 
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In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  apparently  an  attentive  observer  of  yellow  fever,  and 
generally  a  sensible  writer,  is  disposed  to  refer  the  disease  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  ligneous  decomposition,  for  its  essential  cause. 
He  thinks  this  hypothesis  corresponds  to  all  the  observed  facts  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  better  than  any  other.*  I  cannot  see 
that  it  is  any  moire  plausible  or  any  more  reasonable  than  the 
rest. 

Sec.  XV. — Contagion,  Let  me  relieve  the  friendly  and  indulg- 
ent reader  who  has  accompanied  me,  cheerfully  and  not  without 
interest,  I  would  fain  hope,  thus  far,  in  my  history  of  yellow  fever, 
from  an  apprehension  that  he  may  very  naturally  feel,  on  be- 
holding the  caption  of  the  present  section  in  my  manifold  chap- 
ter on  the  etiology  of  this  disease ; — it  is  not  my  purpose  to  oc- 
cupy his  time  and  attention  with  anything  like  a  history  of  the 
multiform,  complicated,  and  sometimes  bitter  controversies,  which 
have  run  through  the  medical  annals  of  the  last  fifty  years,  upon 
the  contagious  and  non-contagious  character  of  the  disease.  In 
conformity  to  the  general  design  and  arrangement  of  my  book,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  actual  and  posi- 
tive condition  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject ;  all  which  can 
be  done,  I  think,  in  the  space  of  a  few  pages. 

There  have  been  three  leading  and  principal  doctrines,  or  opin- 
ions, upon  the  question  before  us,  each  of  which  I  wish  and  will 
endeavor  to  state,  together  with  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests, 
as  fairly  and  explicitly  as  I  can.' 

>  Memoirs  of  the  West  Indian  Fever,  p.  189,  et  teq, 

'  The  great  controTersy  between  the  contagionistsand  thenon-contagionistsori- 
^nated  in  the  following  circumstances.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a 
pTOJeet  was  formed  in  England  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony — partly  benevo- 
lent and  partly  commercial  in  its  character — on  the  island  of  Bulam,  or  BouUam, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  open  sea,  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  11th  degree  of  North  latitude.  Early  in  the  month 
of  April,  1792,  the  ship  Hankey,  in  company  with  another  vessel  loaded  with  stores 
and  adventurers,  sailed  from  England  for  Bulam,  where  she  arrived  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The  Hankey  remained  at  the  island  nine 
months ;  soon  after  her  arrival,  a  malignant  disease  appeared  amongst  her  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  consisting  of  more  than  two  hundred  persons,  three-fourths  ot 
whom  were  its  victims.  Aided  by  a  few  seamen  procured  from  other  ships,  the 
Hankey  finally  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  arrived  at  Grenada  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1793.     According  to  Dr.  Chisholm,  the  first  person  who  visited  the 
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The  first  of  these  doctrines  is  that  which  attributes  to  yellow 
fever  an  absolute  and  unqualified  contagious  character.  The  aJ- 
vocates  of  this  doctrine  allege,  that  the  disease  is  directly  and  im- 
mediately  transmissible  from  one  person  to  another^  like  measles  or 
smallpox.  Dr.  Chisholm,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous 
promulgators  of  this  doctrine,  thus  states  the  leading  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  action  of  the  contagious  poison ; — 
those  who  most  carefully  avoid  houses  where  the  infection  is,  are 
the  most  certain  to  escape  the  fever ;  although  the  disease  may  be 
in  the  same  house,  avoiding  the  chamber  of  the  sick  prevents  infec- 
tion ;  merely  entering  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  without  nearly 
approaching  the  diseased  person,  has  never  communicated  infec- 
tion ;  approaching  near  enough  to  the  diseased  person  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  fetor  of  his  breath,  or  of  the  peculiar  smell  which  is 
always  emitted  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick  in  this  disease,  or 
touching  the  bedclothes,  generally  occasions  nausea,  slight  rigors, 
and  often  headache  at  the  moment,  and,  some  hours  after,  the  dis- 
ease itself;  actual  contact,  so  that  the  perspired  fluid  of  tlie  sick 
person  may  adhere  to  the  hands  or  other  parts,  of  the  healthy 
person,  more  certainly  produces  the  fever  ;  touching  the  wearing 

llankey,  on  the  evening  of  lier  an-ival,  was  a  Captain  Rcminpton;  and  in  a  few 
day  A  nftcrwards,  he  die<i  with  yellow  fever.  The  crew  of  the  Defijuicc  were  the 
next  who  visited  the  JIankey ;  five  out  of  six  were  immediately  seized  with  the  fertr, 
and  died  in  three  days.  The  disease  now  began  to  appear  in  the  other  vessels  in 
the  harbor,  and  spread  successively  from  one  to  anotlier,  not  one  escaping-  Vntil 
the  middle  of  April,  the  diaea^e  was  conjirmd  to  the shijyping  in  the  harbor;  it  tlicn  ap- 
peared in  a  house  close  to  the  wharf,  where  it  was  introduced,  according  to  Dr 
Chisholm,  by  av  negro  woman  who  took  in  sailors'  clothes  to  wash.  The  disease 
then  extended  to  different  partes  of  the  town,  and  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
ami  July,  it  appeared  at  various  points  in  the  neighboring  country,  carried  thither, 
says  Dr.  Chisholm,  by  persons  who  had  imprudently  visited  infected  houses  in  town. 
From  (Jrenada,  as  from  a  focus,  this  nova  pestis — this  new  Malignant  Pestilential 
Fevor  of  Dr.  Chi&holm,  spread  to  the  other  islands,  to  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and 
to  Philadelplua — the  infection  being  generally  carried  from  place  to  place  in  the 
woollen  jackets  of  deceased  sailors. — Chi^sholms  Esitaj/,  vol.  i.  p.  lOl*,  et  tcq.  Dr. 
Chisholm  attributes  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  Philadelphia,  not  to  the 
damaged  coffee,  but  to  tome  sailors  sick  with  yellow  fever,  on  board  the  same 
vessel  that  brought  the  coffee,  as  part  of  its  cargo. — /6«/.,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  Dr. 
Chisholm,  it  is  import^vnt  to  state,  looked  upon  this  fever  as  quite  unlike  the  or- 
dinary remittent  yellow  fci^er,  as  her  called  it,  of  the  West  Indies:  the  latter,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  of  domestic  origin,  arising  from  miasmata,  endemic,  and  not  conta- 
gious. The  former,  he  says,  may  have  owed  its  production,  in  some  instances,  tw 
the  united  action  of  pestilential  contagion  and  the  miasmata  of  marshes,  and  other 
direct  causes  of  yellow  remitting  fever.— /^iV/.,  vol.  i.  p.  208.  Tlus  is  the  doctrine 
of  contingent  contagion,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  by  and  by. 
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apparel  of  a  person  who  is  actually  diseased,  or  has  just  reco- 
vered from  the  disease,  as  certainly  communicates  the  infection 
to  the  healthy  person,  and  finally,  merely  passing  a  person  in- 
fected, or  who  wears  the  clothes  he  had  on  during  the  existence 
of  the  disease,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  effluvia  proceeding  from 
them  may  be  blown  on  the  healthy  person,  has  produced  the 
disease.' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  my  readers,  while  it  will  best  illustrate 
the  subject  before  us,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  some  individual 
facts  which  tend  to  support  the  above-mentioned  doctrine.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  in  a  letter  to  the  lion.  Rufus  King,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence.  "On  the  16th  of  May,  1795,  the  Thetis  and 
Hussar  frigates  captured  two  French  armed  ships  from  Gauda- 
lonpe,  on  the  coast  of  America.  One  of  these  had  the  yellow 
fever  on  board,  and  out  of  fourteen  men  sent  from  the  Hussar  to* 
take  care  of  heir,  nine  died  of  this  fever  before  she  reached  Halifax, 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Part  of  the  prisoners  were  re- 
moved on  board  of  the  Hussar,  and  though  care  was  taken  to 
select  those  seemingly  in  perfect  health,  the  disease  spread  rapidly 
in  that  ship,  so  that  near  one-third  of  the  whole  crew  was  more 
or  less  affected  by  it,*'*  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  cir- 
cumstances thus  related,  by  Blane,  like  so  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  should  be  in  many  respects  so  loose  and  defective. 
The  previous  history  of  the  Hussar  is  not  given ;  we  are  not  told 
upon  whose  authority  the  entire  narrative  rests  ;  and  nothing  con- 
clusive is  stated  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  fever  on  board  the 
Hussar.  A  similar  occurrence  is  related  amongst  the  documents 
submitted  by  M.  Chervin  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine. 
According  to  M.  Lemarinier,  in  October,  1808,  the  French  brig 
Paulinurus,  of  which  he  was  surgeon,  attacked  and  captured, 
near  Barbadoes,  the  English  brig  Carnation.  The  yellow  fever 
was  prevailing  on  board  the  Paulinurus  at  the  time.  The  Eng- 
lish prisoners  were  most  of  them  placed  on  board  the  latter,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  had  the  fever.  The  day  after  the  capture,  M. 
Jance,  commander  of  the  Paulinurus,  at  the  time  mortally  sick 
with  the  disease,  was  carried  on  board  the  Carnation,  where  he 
died  on  the  following  day.  M.  Lemarinier  and  a  portion  of  the 
French  crew  were  also  transferred  to  the  prize.     The  yellow  fever 

1  Chisliolm's  Essnj,  toL  i.  p.  809.  '  Blane*s  Dis.  of  Seamen,  p.  GOO. 
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local  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere,  is  spoken  of  as  the  combtutible 
element  or  material;  the  poison  of  the  disease  introduced  from 
without  is  spoken  of  as  the  spark  that  lights  upon  and  fires  the 
farmer.  Neither  of  these  conditions  alone,  it  is  alleged,  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  generation  of  the  disease.' 

The  above  was  an  early  and  a  favorite  doctrine  with  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Seaman,  as  long  ago  as  in  1795,  laid  it  down,  in  the  following 
terms:  "The  general  cause  of  yellow  fever,  as  it  appeared  in 
this  city,  is  what  chemists  call  a  tertium  quid,  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other,  but  a  result  of  the  junction  of  certain  matters 
emitted  from  a  human  body  laboring  under  such  a  disease,  with 
the  effluvia  arising  from  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction. These  putrid  effluvia  may,  possibly,  of  themselves, 
generate  the  disease,  in  persons  highly  predisposed,  and  from 
whom,  by  their  assistance,  the  fatal  epidemic  may  be  spread 
through  a  neighborhood.  The  spark  that  has  kindled  up  the 
putrid  vapors  in  certain  parts  of  our  city  into  action,  was  most 
probably  originally  introduced  from  other  places.  No  yellow  fever 
can  spread  but  by  the  influence  of  putrid  effluvia."*  The  same 
doctrine  was  adopted,  and  both  ably  and  earnestly  advocated,  by 
Dr.  Hosack.  He  classes  yellow  fever  with  the  plague,  dysentery, 
and  typhus  fever;  all  which,  he  says,  are  rarely  communicable 
from  one  person  to  another,  except  through  the  medium  of  an  im- 
pure atmosphere.  The  yellow  fever,  he  says,  was  always  intro- 
duced into  New  York  from  abroad,  and  then  spread  through  the 
aid  and  agency  of  this  vitiated  local  atmosphere.  His  favorite 
idea  is  that  of  a  fermentative  process,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and 
in  the  human  body,  by  which  the  specific  virus  of  the  disease  is 
multiplied;  the  fermentable  materials,  as  ho  calls  them — ^by 
which  he  means  the  unknown  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere — vdii 
the  specific  virus,  being  both  of  them  necessary  to  the  produc- 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  that  even  Dr.  Cbisbolm,  the  ^eat  champion  of  the  can- 
tagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  explicitly  recognizes  the  agency  of  the  predisposing 
cause.  It  is  conceding  nothing,  he  says,  to  admit  that,  at  the  time  the  Infection  of 
the  malignant  pestilential  fever  of  1708  was  imported,  something  peculiar  and 
capable  of  predisposing  the  human  body  to  be  acted  on  by  its  poison  existed  in  the 
air ;  or  that,  in  other  wonls,  tlie  atmosphere  possessed  a  peculiar  constitution.  But 
this  is  true,  he  adds,  of  the  plague ;  and  he  denies  that  this  constitution  is  ever 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  give  rise  to  the  disease. — ChUholm'i  E^ay^  vol.  i.  p.  2SG. 

«  Med.  Rep.,  No.  8,  Art  2. 
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tion  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Hosack's  precise  notion  seems  to  be 
this — that  the  virus  introduced  into  the  local  atmosphere,  already 
vitiated  with  his  fermentable  materials,  excites  and  sets  up  in  this 
atmosphere  an  assimilative  process,  by  which  the  specific  poison 
is  indefinitely  multiplied — and  after  this  assimilative  process  has 
taken  place,  the  medium  has  been  created  through  which  the 
disease  may  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another.  He  al- 
leges, however,  that,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  yellow  fever  has 
been  communicated  directly  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  in  a  pure 
atmosphere.*  Dr.  Hosack  does  not  believe  that  animal  and  vege- 
table decomposition  or  filth  aloncj  with  all  the  accessories  of 
heat,  moisture,  and  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  is  sufficient  ordinarily 
to  generate  the  disease. 

The  qualified  doctrine  of  contagion  is  more  or  less  admitted,  I 
think,  by  nearly  all  the  contagionists.  Sir  James  Fellowes  says: 
"The  facts  recorded  in  the  preceding  reports  show  that  the 
disease  was  highly  contagious  in  Spain ;  but  this  property  seemed 
to  depend  on  a  certain  temperature  which  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  disorder,  and  a  combination  of  circumstances 
connected  with  individual  predisposition  and  the  climate,  which, 
although  difficult  to  define,  may  be  comprehended  by  those  who 
have  resided  in  that  country,  and  who  have  studied  the  character, 
habits,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants."' 

There  are  some  of  the  non-contagionists,  also,  who  admit  at 
least  the  possibility  of  this  occasional  and  contingent  contagion. 
Mr.  Doughty,  a  very  decided  and  earnest  non-contagionist,  says : 
**  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  whether  a  great  number  of  persons, 
laboring  under  yellow  fever  in  its  violent  form,  and  crowded  into 
sn  ill-ventilated  apartment,  or  circumscribed  space,  as  on  board 
ship,  might  not  create  a  morbid  atmosphere,  of  power  sufficient 
to  produce  fever  sui  generis.  At  least,  the  atmosphere,  impreg- 
nated with  a  general  cause,  might  be  rendered  more  virulent  by 
the  accumulated  effluvia  arising  from  numerous  bodies  laboring 
under  the  disease.  As,  for  instance,  a  person  exposed  to  the 
exhalation  from  the  earth,  or  any  other  miasma,  which  has  created 
fever  in  several,  but  whose  susceptibility  to  its  influence  being 
less  has  escaped,  may,  by  the  further  exposure  to  the  accumu- 

*  Hosack's  Med.  Essays,  toI.  i.  p.  253,  et  seq. 
■  Report;},  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  402. 
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lated  effluvia  of  many  bodies  affected  with  the  disease,  have 
febrile  action  produced.*  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  another  non-con- 
tagionist,  thus  speaks  of  the  same  subject.  ^^I  hold  it  to  be 
proved,  by  the  histories  here  alluded  to,  that  fevers,  except  those 
specifically  contagious,  rarely  propagate  from  person  to  person 
in  tropical  climates,  but  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
tingencc.  If  men,  either  in  health  or  sickness,  be  crowded  into 
damp  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  particularly  in  bomb-proofs, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  time  of  war  from  conditions  of  service, 
or  in  time  of  peace  from  want  of  barrack-room,  the  air  is  con- 
taminated by  the  emanations  of  a  crowd  of  inhabitants.''  A 
material.  Dr.  Jackson  thinks,  may  thus  be  contingently  generated 
possessing  the  power  of  self-propagation.*  In  another  place  he 
says  that,  in  this  way,  ^^  contagion  may  sometimes  be  engrafted 
on  the  epidemic  stock."  Even  Dr.  Rush,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  domestic  origin  of  yellow  fever,  admits 
also  that  the  poison  may  sometimes  be  introduced  from  abroad. 
At  least  he  records,  without  any  qualifying  remarks,  several  such 
instances.  The  fever  of  1797,  at  Philadelphia,  he  says,  was 
derived  from  the  foul  air  of  a  ship  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Marseilles.  A  ship  from  Hamburg,  he  adds,  communicated  the 
disease,  by  means  of  her  foul  air,  to  the  village  of  Kensington.' 
This  particular  form  or  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion has  been  recently  revived,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  our  own 
country.  It  has  been  advocated  with  earnestness  and  ability  by 
Dickson,  Strobel,  Monette,  and  others,  and  at  least  with  a  certain 
degree  of  success,  since  it  has  given  rise  in  some  instances  to 
quarantine  regulations.  It  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  yellow 
fever  of  great  interest  and  importance,  to  be  finally  settled 
only  by  careful  and  repeated  observations,  and  my  notice  of  it 
would  justly  be  considered  imperfect  without  some  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  opinion  rests.  Amongst  this  evidence,  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individual  facts,  like  the  following.  In  June, 
1823,  a  Spanish  brig  sailed  from  Havana  to  Passages,  a  small 
secluded  seaport  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  consisting 
mostly  of  a  single  street,  placed  as  it  were  on  a  shelf  of  scarped 
rock,  and  so  narrow  that  it  does  not  admit  of  the  passage  of 

»  Doughty^s  Obscrv.,  p.  209. 

2  Jackson  on  Febrile  Diseases,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 

3  Rush's  Med.  luq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 
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carts  or  horses ;  while  the  rock  forming  the  basis  of  the  monntain 
is  in  some  places  literally  in  contact  with  the  houses,  which  are 
badly  ventilated,  filthy,  dark,  and  crowded.  The  vessel  arrived 
on  the  3d  of  August.  On  the  16th,  a  custom-house  officer,  who 
had  been  several  days  on  board,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been 
much  engaged  in  the  hold,  looking  after  contraband  goods,  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  third  day,  with  black  vomit.  On  the 
22d,  a  man  who  had  been  down  for  some  time  in  the  hold  survey- 
ing the  ship's  timbers  died.  Some  of  the  planks  of  the  vessel 
having  been  found  decayed,  twelve  carpenters  were  employed  in 
removing  them,  and  six  of  the  twelve  were  attacked  in  quick 
succession.  The  opening  in  the  side  of  the  ship  commenced  on 
the  19th,  and  on  the  23d,  the  disease  began  to  appear  in  an  tin- 
equivocal  form  in  the  homtes  close  to  which  she  wa^  moored.  The 
disease  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  brig.* 

Dr.  Monctte  has  given  an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  yellow 
fever  at  Washington,  Mississippi,  in  the  autumn  of  1825.  This 
was  then  a  small  inland  town,  six  miles  east  of  Natchez,  contain- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  one- 
half  were  blacks.  Its  situation  is  described  as  elevated,  free  from 
marshes,  free  from  filth,  and  the  houses  not  crowded.  It  has  been 
proverbially  healthy ;  and  the  citizens  of  Natchez  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  fleeing  thither  for  safety,  on  the  appearance  of  yellow 
fever  in  their  own  city.  Towards  the  last  of  August  1825,  cases 
of  the  disease  were  officially  reported  in  Natchez,  and  a  great 
many  merchants  crowded  into  Washington,  carrying  with  them 
household  furniture  and  all  kinds  of  goods  and  groceries.  Several 
deaths  soon  took  place  in  Washington,  amongst  the  fugitives  from 
Natchez.  Ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  flight  from  Natchez^ 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  began  to  occur  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  Washington.  Two  of  the  per3ons,  amongst  those  first  attacked, 
lived  together  in  a  house  entirely  isolated,  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  main  street,  in  an  elevated  and  clean  spot ;  they  were 
carpenters,  and  had  been  at  work  shelving  rooms  for  the  merchants 
from  Natchez,  and  assisting  them  in  opening  and  putting  up  their 
goods.  The  disease  was  malignant;  cases  occurred  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  and  the  people  from  Natchez  again  fled,  accompanied 

•  Gyc.  Prac.  Med.,  toI.  ii.  p.  292. 
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by  the  citizens  of  Washington,  to  the  surrounding  country.  One 
fourth  of  the  white  population  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic.  Dr. 
Monette  asserts  that,  in  several  well-ascertained  instances^  cases  of 
the  disease  occurred  in  the  surrounding  country^  in  persons  who 
had  not  been  in  Washington,  but  who  had  been  exposed  to  the 
blankets  and  bedding  of  those  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  The 
most  striking  case  of  this  character  is  thus  stated.  "  At  a  gentle- 
man's house,  two  miles  fropi  Washington,  two  of  his  relations, 
after  being  removed  thither,  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  bedding 
on  which  they  had  lain  was  thrown  together  into  an  upper  room, 
where  it  remained  several  days.  In  this  place  it  was  found  by 
three  small  girls,  who  for  two  or  three  days,  unknown  to  their 
parents,  where  in  the  habit  of  going  into  this  room  to  play  upon 
the  bedding.  In  a  short  time  all  three  of  these  children  were 
attacked  with  well-marked  yellow  fever,  although  the  situation 
has  been  noted  for  its  salubrity,  and  they  had  no  opportunity  of 
contracting  the  disease  elsewhere.  These  were  the  only  persons 
in  the  family  who  suflfered  from  the  disease."'  These  cases  of  Dr. 
Monette's  seem  to  have  been  mostly  feferable  to  the  action,  not 
of  direct  personal  contagion,  but  to  that  of  fomites.  This  con- 
stitutes a  local  concentrated  atmosphere  of  the  poison ;  and  there 
is  the  most  ample  and  conclusive  evidence  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  period  of  time  in  this  way.' 

Sec.  XVI. — Exposure;  Fatigue;  Excesses,  ^c.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  yellow  fever  is  frequently  the  immediate  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  ordinary  occasional  or  exciting  causes  of  dis- 

*  West.  Mo<l.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  et  seq. 

2  It  set'iiis  to  lijive  been  forgotten,  tliat  even  Dr.  Rush  distinctlj  admitted  the 
possibility  of  this  origin  of  the  disease.  He  says:  "It  is  possible  a  portion  of 
the  excretions  of  the  sick  niny  be  retained  in  beds  or  clothes,  so  as  to  afford  an 
exhalation  that  may  in  tlie  course  of  a  succeeding  siunmer  and  autumn,  or  fnjm 
accidental  warmth  at  any  time,  create  a  solitary  case  of  fever,  but  it  cannot  ren- 
der it  epiilemic.  A  trunk,  full  of  clothes,  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Bingham, 
who  died  of  the  yellow  f(?ver  in  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  was  ojjencd,  some  montlis  after  it  was  received  by  his  friends,  by  a  youug 
man  who  lived  in  his  brother's  family.  This  young  man  took  the  disease  and 
died;  but  without  infecting  any  of  the  family;  nor  did  the  disease  spread  after- 
wards in  tlie  city.  The  father  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pa.schall  was  infected  with  the 
yellow  fever  of  1741,  by  the  smell  of  a  foul  bed  in  passing  through  Norris's  Alley, 
in  iha  hitter  end  of  December,  after  the  disease  had  left  the  city." — Kujth's  Inq.^ 
vol.  iii.  p,  JO;j. 
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ease;  and  that  persons  exposed  to  the  essential  poison  of  the  dis- 
ease might  escape,  were  it  not  for  the  co-operation  of  the  latter 
influences.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  extent  to  'Nfhich 
these  causes  act,  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  has  been  only 
very  loosely  studied  and  very  imperfectly  ascertained ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  power  of  the  endemic  cause  is  so  great  and 
so  overwhelming  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  trom  acci- 
dental or  collateral  agencies.  Dr.  Barrington  says  from  all  he 
has  seen,  he  is  convinced,  that  the  temperate  man,  as  a  general 
rule,  has  the  best  chance  ;  but  he  says,  also — and  these  are  his 
words — "I  have  not  observed  that  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  the  regular  and  moderate  use  of  spirituous  drinks,  were  more 
obnoxious  to  attacks  of  fever,  than  others  of  rigidly  temperate 
habits ;  on  the  contrary,  and  I  regret  to  say  it,  because  it  aflFords 
a  pretext  for  the  intemperate,  in  two  or  three  instances,  I  have 
seen  the  abstemious  carried  oflF  in  a  few  days,  while  hard  drink- 
ers, under  the  same  exposure,  have  escaped."^  Dr.  Rush,  in  his 
account  of  the  fever  of  1803,  in  Philadelphia,  says:  "I  did  not 
see  a  single  case  in  which  the  disease  came  on  without  an  excit- 
ing cause;  such  as  light  clothing  and  bedclothes,  sittii^  at  doors 
after  night,  a  long  walk,  gunning,  and  violent  and  unusual  exer- 
cises of  any  kind.***  This  observation  would  be  of  more  value 
than  it  is,  if  Dr.  Rush  had  been  somewhat  more  careful  and  dis- 
criminating than  he  was,  and  less  ready  to  jump  blindly  to  gene- 
ral conclusions.  Dr.  Hillary — that  honest  and  careful  old  obser- 
ver— says:  "The  disease  most  readily  seizes  those  who  use  vinous 
or  spirituous  liquors  too  freely;  and  still  more  readily,  those  who 
labor  hard,  or  use  too  violent  exercise,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  scorcliing  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
daytime,  and  soon  after  expose  themselves  too  suddenly  to  the 
cool  dews,  and  damp  air  of  the  night,  and  especially  if  they  drink 
spirituous  liquors  too  freely  at  the  same  time."^ 

Sir  Gilbert  Blanc,  speaking  of  acute  diseases  generally,  amongst 
Europeans  newly  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  says :  "  It  cannot 
be  too  much  inculcated  on  those  who  visit  tropical  countries,  that 
exercise  in  the  sun,  and  intemperance,  are  most  pernicious  and 
fatal  practices,  and  that  it  is  in  general  by  the  one  or  the  other 

*  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1833.  *  Med.  Inq.,  vol.  iv.  p.  68. 

»  Rush's  Hillary,  p.  107. 
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that  the  better  sort  of  people,  particularly  those  newly  arrived 
from  Europe,  shorten  their  lives."*  Matthew  Carey  says  of  the 
Philadelphia  epidemic,  of  1793:  "To  tipplers  and  drunkards, 
and  to  men  who  lived  high,  and  were  of  a  corpulent  habit  of  body, 
this  disorder  was  very  fatal.  Of  these  many  were  seized,  and 
the  recoveries  were  very  rare."'  Dr.  Devize,  in  his  account  of 
the  same  epidemic,  says  it  has  always  been  remarked  that,  during 
the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  persons  newly  married  are  con- 
stantly its  victims.*  "  Of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  yellow  fever," 
says  Bally,  "the  act  of  coition  is  the  most  powerful;  how  many 
have  we  seen,  seized  by  a  chill  on  leaving  the  arms  of  Pleasure, 
terminate  in  a  few  days  their  career !  How  many  even  have  we 
seen  the  victims  of  a  simple  nocturnal  pollution  !"^ 

Sec.  XVII. — JEsaential  Poison.  In  regard  to  the  essential  poi- 
son, the  application  of  which  to  the  system  gives  rise  to  yellow 
fever,  I  can  do  but  little  more  than  to  repeat  the  remarks  that 
have  already  been  made  in  connection  with  the  essential  etiolo- 
gical poisons  of  other  fevers.  The  nature  and  composition  of 
the  former  like  those  of  the  latter,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
It  would  seem  to  be  clearly  enough  of  terrestrial  origin ;  and  not 
capable  of  being  transmitted,  to  any  considerable  distance,  through 
the  atmosphere.  Most  of  its  ascertained  properties  and  relations 
have  already  been  indirectly  stated ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  causes  of  yellow  fever  already  detailed.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  a  very  thankless  and  unpro- 
fitable labor,  to  enumerate  the  successive  hypotheses  and  specu- 
lations which  have  been  started  in  regard  to  the  origin,  nature, 
and  mode  of  action  of  this  poison.  The  animalcular  or  crypto- 
gamous  hypothesis  seems  to  me  more  plausible  and  less  refractory 
than  the  others ;  but  it  is  only  a  pure  hypothesis.  As  to  its  mode 
of  action  on  the  system,  the  organs  by  which  it  is  received,  and 
so  on,  we  are  as  profoundly  ignorant  as  we  are  of  its  nature  and 
composition.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  introduced  into  the  system 
through  the  lungs  ;  although  this  is  merely  a  conjecture.  It  is  en- 
tirely philosophical,  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  poison — an  agent 
8ui  generis — differing  from  all  others,  like  the  essential  poison  of 
smallpox,  hydrophobia,  and  so  on.     A  very  short  exposure  to 

*  Diseases  of  Seamen,  p.  132.  '  A  Short  Account^  etc.,  p.  61. 

•  Deveze,  p,  114.  *  Du  Typhus  d'Aiiieriquc,  par  Vr.  Bally,  p.  C70. 
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its  influence  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease ;  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  a  single  inhalation  is  enough.  It  may  be  retained  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  shut  up  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  in 
trunks  or  bales  of  clothing,  in  bedding,  and  even  in  apartments 
of  houses,  while  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  free  from  it ;  in 
some  of  these  forms  it  may  be  transported  long  distances  from 
the  place  of  its  origin,  and  there  give  rise  to  the  disease.  The 
only  known  means  of  destroying  it  consists  in  a  temperature  as 
low  as  the  freezing  point,  and  this  is  always  immediate  and  com- 
plete in  its  operation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VARIETIES  AND  FORMS. 

Sec.  I. — Season  and  Locality.  Yellow  fever  is  not  exempt  from 
that  very  general  law  of  pathology  according  to  which  endemic 
and  epidemic  diseases,  especially,  vary  more  or  less  widely  in 
severity,  and  sometimes  in  other  respects,  in  different  periods 
and  in  different  localities.  Sometimes  and  in  some  places  the 
general  character  of  the  disease  is  mild  and  the  mortality  small, 
at  others  it  is  grave  and  malignant  and  the  mortality  excessive. 
The  disease  varies  also  in  other  respects,  in  different  seasons  and 
places,  sometimes  one  element  or  tendency  and  sometimes  an- 
other in  its  complex  pathology  predominating.  Thus  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  disease  may  be,  during  one  season, 
simple  and  mild;  during  another,  violent  and  inflammatory;  and 
during  a  third,  adynamic  and  congestive.  Similar  differences 
have  also  been  observed  at  different  periods  of  the  same  epi- 
demic, in  a  given  locality.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  indeed,  that 
the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  is  usually  marked  by  greater 
malignancy  and  severity  than  its  subsequent  periods.  The  causes 
of  these  fluctuations  and  differences  in  the  severity  and  character 
of  the  disease  are  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  there  are  no  obvious 
or  appreciable  influences  to  which  we  can  attribute  them ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  positive  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  we  are 
obliged  to  refer  them  to  unknown  and  hypothetical  constitutions 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  differences  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  essential  remote  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  proper  to  say 
here  that,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of 
these  differences,  still,  their  extent,  degree,  and  frequency,  have 
been  less  carefully  studied,  and  less  positively  ascertained,  than 
many  other  points  in  the  natural  history  of  this  disease.  There 
are,  however,  in  addition  to  the  general  opinions  of  those  who 
have  been  most  extensively  familiar  with  the  disease,  numerous 
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well  ascertained  and  authentic  facts  bearing  upon  the  question 
before  us. 

Sec.  II. — Form8j  or  Grades,  Different  writers  upon  yellow 
fever  have  divided  the  disease  into  forms,  or  varieties,  more  or 
less  numerous,  depending  upon  different  degrees  of  severity,  or 
upon  the  preponderance  of  certain  groups  of  symptoms.  The 
most  common,  and  I  think  the  most  natural  of  these  groupings,  is 
that  which  makes  three  forms  or  varieties  of  the  disease,  to  wit: 
First,  the  Simple  or  Mild  form  ;  Second,  the  Inflammatory  form; 
Third,  the  Congestive^  or  Malignant  form.  This  subdivision  is 
of  course  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary  and  conventional ;  still, 
it  is  founded  in  nature,  and  it  is  both  useful  and  convenient,  on 
many  accounts,  in  the  description  and  history  of  the  disease.  It 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  similar  divisions  in  other  epidemic 
diseases ; — ^to  the  simple,  the  anginose,  and  the  malignant  forms, 
for  instance,  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  simple  or  mild  form  of  yellow  fever  is  marked  by  the 
smaller  number  of  symptoms  than  are  present  in  the  graver 
cases,  and  by  their  very  moderate  degree  of  severity.  Most  writ- 
ers make  particular  mention  of  this  variety  of  the  disease ;  and 
it  is  very  common  during  certain  epidemics.  Louis  describes  it 
in  the  following  terms :  ^^  Most  commonly,  at  the  commence- 
ment, there  were  headache,  chills  followed  by  a  slight  degree  of 
heat,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes.  The 
epigastric  pains  were  rare,  and  so  too  were  the  vomitings,  which 
were  almost  never  spontaneous,  and  which  in  no  case  were  of  a 
brownish  color.  The  heat  and  thirst  were  moderate,  and  so  slight 
was  the  diminution  of  strength,  that  the  patiecrts  did  not  keep 
their  beds  at  all,  or  were  there  for  half  a  day  only;  thus,  accord- 
ing to  their  expression,  going  through  with  the  disease  on  foot. 
In  this  form  of  the  disease,  they  were  able  to  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  health  inspectors,  resuming  familiar  occupations,  or  play- 
ing on  musical  instruments,  when  these  last  made  their  visits. 
In  several  of  these  cases,  the  febrile  symptoms  were  very  slight, 
continuing  oxjy  during  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours."*  Dr. 
Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says :  ^^  The  attacks  in  the  milder  cases  were 
occasionally  so  light  and  ephemeral,  as  to  pass  off  in  a  few  hours, 

»  Louis  on  Yellow  Feyer,  p.  175. 
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Some  writers  have  gone  much  further  than  this,  and  have  alleged 
that  several  distinct  diseases,  or  forms  of  disease,  have  been  con- 
foimded  under  the  common  name  of  yellow  fever.  The  opinions 
of  Ghisholm  upon  this  point  are  well  known.  Bally  proposes  to 
admit  one  species  which  is  contagious,  and  another  which  is  non- 
contagious. Devize  says,  very  properly,  I  think,  in  regard  to 
these  and  all  other  like  distinctions,  that  they  are  arbitrary  and 
unfounded.^ 

and  lead  the  inexperienced  to  think  the  patient  is  in  no  danger.  The  person  labor- 
ing under  this  form  of  disease  inU  confess,  on  being  sharply  questioned,  that  there 
are  slight  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  the  epigastrium  is  tender  on ; 
Otherwise  little  appears  to  be  the  matter,  the  pulse  being  natural,  or  so  neariy 
ral  as  to  escape  obseryation ;  the  tongue  clean ;  the  skin  cool  or  obeonrely  hotofv 
the  stomach  and  liyer ;  the  eye  clear ;  and  the  entire  aspect,  to  superficial  obsem- 
tion,  promising.  Yet,  in  less  than  forty  hours,  the  surgeon  wiU  be  alarmed  tai 
confounded  by  black  vomiting,  soon  followed  by  death.  Although  the  p«tie&twiD 
say,  every  time  that  he  is  visited,  that  he  is  better,  and  that,  could  he  only  eat,  hs 
would  be  well ;  on  looking  closely,  it  will  be  perceived  that  his  answers  do  not 
always  bear  on  the  questions  put ;  that  amid  his  account  of  improvements,  he  nenr 
attempts  to  lift  his  head  from  the  piUow  till  desired,  and  hurriedly  lets  it  don 
again;  that  he  doies  rather  than  sleeps,  sighs  frequently,  and  has  difficulty  is 
filling  the  lungs ;  and  that  the  eye,  though  clear,  is  vacant,  or  fixed  without  an  ob* 
ject." — Memoirs  of  the  West  Indian  Fever,  p.  8,  et  seq. 
^  Traits  dc  la  Ficvre  Jaune.     Par  Jean  Deveze. 
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Sbc.  L — Marchj  or  Type,  Yellow  fever  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  or  family  of  periodical  diseases;  it  is  not  properly  remittent, 
nor  intermittent,  in  its  type ;  it  is  not  marked  by  any  obvious  and 
regular  series  of  recurrent  phenomena.  The  periodical  element 
in  pathology  may  sometimes  be  engrafted  upon  it,  or  mixed  up 
Krith  it,  as  happens  occasionally  with  other  diseases;  but  the  two 
affections  are  essentially  and  fundamentally  dissimilar.  Upon 
this  point  most  modem  observers,  I  believe,  are  agreed,  although 
many  of  the  older  writers  maintained  an  opposite  doctrine.  This 
was  the  case  especially  with  those  who  wore  zealously  contending 
for  the  domestic  and  miasmatic  origin  of  the  disease.  They 
conceived  the  cause  they  were  advocating  to  be  strengthened  by 
every  analogy  and  resemblance  which  they  could  discover  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  disease ;  and  this  influence  led  many  of 
them  to  adopt  the  doctrine  that  yellow  fever  is  only  an  aggra- 
vated form  or  a  high  grade,  as  they  call  it,  of  ordinary  remittent 
fever.  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rush. 
He  says  that,  in  every  case  of  the  disease  which  came  under  his 
notice,  there  were  remissions  or  intermissions  of  the  fever,  or  of 
such  symptoms  as  were  substituted  for  the  fever,  generally  occur- 
ring in  the  forenoon,  and  that  these  remissions  were  more  evident 
than  in  the  common  bilious  fever.  I  think,  however,  that  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  Dr.  Rush's  remarks  upon  this  subject,  with  the 
aid  of  subsequent  and  more  accurate  investigations,  will  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  observations  are  not  to  be  trusted.  His 
description  of  the  remissions  is  anything  but  clear  and  distinct ; 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  hia 
judgment  was  perverted,  and  his  vision  blinded,  by  his  prepos- 
terous dogma  of  the  unity  of  disease^  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
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admitted  the  existence  of  a  distinct  disease,  in  the  West  Indies, 
usually  showing  itself  in  crowded  ships,  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ter both  of  yellow  and  typhus  fever,  and,  like  the  latter,  conta- 
gious. It  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  that  this  disease  was  only  the 
malignant  or  congestive  form  of  true  yellow  fever.* 

Sec.  II. — Stages.  But  although  there  is  no  regularly  recur- 
rent or  periodical  element  in  yellow  fever,  the  disease,  in  fatal 
cases,  is  marked  by  several  very  constant  and  striking  BtageMy  or 
periods^  through  which  it  passes  with  great  regularity.  These 
stages,  or  periods,  are  three  in  number,  to  wit:  first  the/e&riZe 
period^  or  the  stcLge  of  excitement;  second,  the  passive  stage,  or 
remission  J  or  the  stage  of  calm^  as  Dr.  Lewis  calls  it;  and  third, 
the  sta^e  of  collapse.  The  first  stage  is  marked  by  general 
febrile  excitement,  and  it  passes  into  the  second  with  an  abate- 
ment of  the  severity  of  the  local  pains,  and  of  the  fever.  The 
second  stage  is  marked,  in  addition  to  the  change  of  symptoms 
just  spoken  of,  by  epigastric  distress,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and 
general  restlessness,  the  latter  commonly  paroxysmal.  The 
third  stage  usually  commences  with  the  black  vomit,  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  coldness  of  the  extremities,  yellowness 
of  the  surface,  general  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  and  speedy 
death.  In  grave  cases,  terminating  favorably,  the  period  of 
remission,  instead  of  passing  into  the  stage  of  collapse,  is  followed 
by  convalescence ;  and  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  are  any  of  the  distinct  stages,  except 
the  first.  Dr.  Lewis  says :  "  The  collapse  stage  is  more  marked  and 
regular  some  years  than  others.  In  1837,  it  was  irregular;  in 
1839,  it  seldom  failed  to  occur  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day, 
attended  with  immediate  and  striking  evidences,  of  sinking  pros- 
tration ;  in  1843,  it  occurred  between  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth  (Liy  of  the  disease."'  The  duration  of  these  several 
stages  will  be  found,  of  course,  to  vary  considerably  in  different 
cases  and  under  different  circumstances.  The  most  positive  in- 
formation that  I  am  able  to  find  upon  this  point  is  derived  from 
Dr.  Lewis.  "  I  have  taken,'*  he  says,  "  twenty  cases  of  epidemic 
fever,  in  which  all  these  stages  were  well  defined — the  notes  of 

*  Obserrations,  etc.,  by  Wm.  Lempriere,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
'  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouni.,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
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many  of  them  furnished  by  medical  friends — and  after  a  careful 
examination,  I  ascertained  the  average  duration  of  each  stage  to 
be  as  follows:  /ever,  twenty-two  hours,  calntj  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours;  collapsey  fourteen  hours."^  Dr.  Lewis  says  that, 
in  the  fever  of*  1847,  the  febrile  stage  was  considerably  longer; 
running  on  generally  to  about  three  days.  Dr.  Dickson  says 
this  stage  may  pass  by  in  four  hours,  or  it  may  last  for  sixty 
or  seventy ;  its  average  duration  being  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight.*  The  three  stages  of  yellow  fever  are  very  well  described 
by  Dr.  Ghisholm:  '^  The  history  of  the  malignant  pestilential 
fever,"  he  says,  ^^  exhibits  a  very  distinguishing  character. 
We  see  in  it  a  disease  dispossessed  of  alternate  paroxysms  and 
remissions ;  and  having  in  its  progress  three  distinct  periods  or 
stages:  the  first  characterizing  an  inflammatory  diathesis  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  ushered  in,  generally,  by  a  convulsive  affection 
of  the  frame,  or  a  sudden  morbid  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system;  the  second,  a  kind  of  suspension  of  all  the  animal  func- 
tions, accompanied  with  a  more  or  less  imperfect  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  and  the  third,  a  general  sphacelus  of  the  vital 
organs."^  Dr.  Mosely  also  makes  the  same  division,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  ^^  deceiving  tranquillity''  of  the  second  stage.  In 
relation  to  the  treatment,  he  remarks,  that  ^^  it  is  in  the  beginning 
of  this  second  stage,  when  attempts  have  failed  or  have  been 
neglected  in  the  inflammatory  stage,  that  the  great  struggle  is  to 
be  made  between  life  and  death. ''^  Lempriere  takes  pains  to 
call  the  disease  a  continibed  fever.  Dr.  Burnett  says:  ^^  In  many 
instances  it  proceeds  through  its  whole  course,  bearing  strictly 
the  form  of  a  continued  fever ;  in  others,  there  is  a  deceitful 
remission  about  the  third  day.  But  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  though  there  are  evening  exacerbations,  the  remissions 
in  the  morning  are  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  that  natne. 
The  most  attentive  observation,  by  myself,  and  others  on  whom 
I  could  rely,  has  failed  to  detect  the  distinct  remissions  ascribed 
to  the  disease  by  Dr.  Cleghorn.*** 

According  to  Bally  the  duration  of  the  first  stage,  in  cases  that 
are  prolonged  to  the  seventh  day,  varies  from  forty-eight  to 

'  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joiim.,  yoI.  i.  p.  801. 

•  Dickson's  Essays,  &c.,  vol.  L  p.  348.        «  Chisholm's  Essay,  toI.  i.  p.  195. 

*  Mosely  on  Tropical  Diseases,  p.  436.      *  Burnett  on  Med.  Fever,  p.  10. 
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seven  patients  were  admitted  into  the  Seminario  Hospital,  of 
whom  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  died.' 

At  other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances,  the  mortality  is 
light.  During  the  passage  of  the  British  store-ship  Chichester 
from  Jamaica  to  Halifax,  in  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1802,  there  occurred  one  hundred  and  forty-one  cases  of  yel- 
low fever.  Of  the  first  seventtf-nifiej  onljfour  recovered;  the 
remaining  sixty-two  all  recovered !  This  enormous  difference 
has  been  attributed  to  treatment;  the  first  series  having  been 
treated  by  calomel,  and  the  last  by  the  lancet ;  but  when  it  ifl 
recollected  that  the  ship  was  sailing  north,  and  had  reached  the 
35th  or  36th  degree  of  latitude  when  the  mortality  began  to 
abate ;  and  when  it  is  added,  that  the  weather  at  this  time  became 
very  stormy,  with  lightning  and  rain,  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in 
referring  to  these  latter  circumstances,  at  least  the  principal 
agency  in  the  production  of  the  striking  change  which  had  taken 
place.*  There  are  some  facts  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile, 
showing  the  differences  in  the  severity  of  the  disease  depending 
apparently  upon  the  varying  intensity  of  the  poison,  or  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  subjects,  or  both.  The  fever  of  1819,  he  says, 
in  Mobile,  respected  no  character  of  persons ;  the  few  whites, 
however,  who  survived,  were  acclimated.  In  the  epidemic  of 
1837,  the  old  resident,  if  attacked  at  all,  generally  recovered;  in 
1839,  most  of  the  citizens  were  attacked — the  long  resident  very 
mildly,  and  the  stranger  severely.  In  1842,  the  disease  was  any- 
thing but  epidemic,  and  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
Every  person  brought  to  the  hospital  this  autumn,  with  yellow 
fever,  was  unacclimated ;  and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  cases 
treated  in  private  practice.  Those  which  are  called  sporadic  cases, 
occurring  in  healthy  summers,  are  confined  usually  to  persons  who 
are  strangers  to  the  locality."^  In  a  private  letter  from  Dr.  Lewis, 
dated  September  26, 1847,  speaking  of  the  epidemic  then  prevail- 
ing in  Mobile,  he  says  it  was  principally  remarkable  for  its  light 
and  ephemeral  character.  He  estimates  that  there  had  already 
been  about  five  hundred  cases;  less  than  forty  of  which  had 
proved  fatal ;  and  nearly  all  of  these  occurred  amongst  strangers. 
Most  of  the  cases  were  amourist  the  acclimated. 

o 

'  O'llalloran  on  Yellow  Fever,  pp.  97,  09. 

«  Annual  RegisU^r,  1802.  3  N.  O.-Mod.  Joum.,  toI.  i.  p.  417. 
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Bat  independent  of  these  differences,  depending  upon  the  vary- 
ing grades  and  character  of  the  disease,  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  influencing  more  or  less  the  termination 
of  the  disease,  or  indicating  this  termination.      Amongst  the 
symptoms  which  are  looked  upon  as  particularly  unfavorable,  are 
extreme  restlessness,   deep   sighing,   hiccough,   suppression  of 
urine,  and  especially  black  vomit.     This  latter  is  regarded,  by 
general  consent,  as  the  precursor  and  harbinger,  almost  infallible, 
of  death ;  and  such  it  most  frequently  is,  but  not  always.     Many 
extensive  observers  allege  that  they  have  never  seen  a  case  of 
recovery,  after  the  appearance  of  this  symptom.      Louis  and 
Tronsseaa  met  with  no  such  case  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828.     Dr. 
Rush  makes  a  distinction  between  the  true  black  vomit  and  the 
matter  resembling  coffee-grounds ;  and  he  says,  that  many  pa- 
tients who  discharged  this  latter  recovered.    Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile, 
says:    "The  recoveries  after  black  vomit  are  exceedingly  rare. 
I  have  ascertained,  however,  that  fourteen  patients  were  saved  in 
1843,  after  the  appearance  of  this  usually  fatal  symptom.     So 
long  as  the  vomit  is  thick  and  pasty,  being  raised  in  small  quan- 
tities and  thrown  up  mixed  with  natural  mucus,  the  physician 
does  not  despair  of  his  patient.     The  thin  black  fluid  with  the 
coffee-ground  sediment  is  always,  in  Mobile,  a  fatal  symptom. 
Four  of  the  recoveries  took  place  in  the  City  Hospital,  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Ross ;  the  others  were  the  patients  of  different  medical 
gentlemen  in  private  practice.''^    Louis  says,  that  recovery  after 
black  vomit  occurs  much  more  frequently  amongst  children  than 
amongst  adults.*   Hemorrhage,  I  believe,  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  onfavorable  indication.     Dr.  Ghisholm  says,  he  never  found  it 
critical,  nor  were  the  local  pains  ever  permanently  relieved  by  it. 
According  to  Dr.  Lewis,  hemorrhage  from  the  gums  and  nose, 
taking  place  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit,  is  favor- 
able; and  in  females,  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus  did  not,  in  any 
case  under  his  care,  terminate  fatally.^    Amongst  the  signs  which 
Arqula  considers  as  mortal,  are  the  dark  red  or  sub-livid  color  of 
the  tongue,  like  that  of  a  person  after  drinking  red  wine,  with 

>  N.  0.  Med.  Journ.,  toI.  ii.  p.  800. 

*  Mr.  Doughty  says  he  has  seen  many  hundred  cases  of  black  Tomit^  and  never 
Imew  a  patient  to  survive  where  the  matters  thrown  up  from  the  stomach  had  the 
appearance  of  coffee-grounds. — Doughty't  ObBervationa,  p.  14. 

*  N.  0.  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  i.  p.  800. 
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mercy  on  the  young  and  robust,  to  whom  it  proves  highly  fatal, 
as  well  as  to  pregnant  women,  whom  it  causes  to  miscarry,  doubt- 
less Tsith  a  view  to  make  up  for  the  lenity  with  which  it  affects 
the  fair  sex  in  general."^  Bally  says  those  with  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution suffer  more  than  the  feeble  and  delicate ;  but  that  this 
rule  is  not  without  qualification — that  violent  epidemics,  like  that 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  French  soldiers,  at  St.  Domingo,  in 
1802,  and  1803,  seize  upon  all  alike,  with  very  liiitle  distinction.' 
He  adds  that,  in  the  torrid  zone,  death  may  be  predicted  with 
certainty  in  a  person  who  is  seized  with  the  disease  amidst  the 
lassitude  occasioned  by  coition ;  and  that  in  Spain  the  mortality 
amongst  the  newly  married,  and  libertines,  is  greater  than 
amongst  others. 

1  Burnett,  p.  242. 

«  Du  Typhus  d'Amorique.    Par  Vr.  Bally,  p.  270. 
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DIAGNOSIS. 

• 

A  STRONGLY-marked  case  of  fatal  or  grave  yellow  fever  can 
hardly  be  confounded  with  any  other  disease.  An  initiatory  chill 
of  moderate  duration  and  severity,  immediately  followed  by  in- 
tense pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs ;  redness  and  suffusion 
of  the  eyes;  moderate  excitement  of  the  circulation;  moderate  heat 
of  the  surface ;  loss  of  appetite ;  thirst ;  and  a  white  tongue,  with  red 
tip  and  edges ;  these  febrile  symptoms,  marking  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease,  continuing  for  one  day  or  so,  and  then  associated  with, 
or  followed  by,  epigastric  pain  and  distress;  nausea  and  vomiting; 
restlessness  and  anxiety,  often  more  or  less  paroxysmal ;  and  in 
from  three  to  five  or  six  days  after  the  attack,  by  yellowness  of 
the  eyes  and  skin ;  vomiting  of  a  matter  resembling  cofiee-grounds 
held  in  a  dark-colored  fluid ;  very  dark  or  black  stools;  coldness 
of  the  extremities;  increasing  and  excessive  restlessness,  with 
occasional  hiccough;  hemorrhages  from  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  suppression  of  urine — the  mind  in  many  instances 
remaining  clear  to  the  end,  and  death  taking  place  in  from  five 
to. seven  or  eight  days  from  the  attack; — these  phenomena,  thus 
combined  and  thus  following  each  other,  constitute  a  disease 
which  it  seetlQiS  impossible  to  mistake  for  any  other.  Asiatic  cho- 
lera, puerperal  peritonitis,  and  distinct  smallpox  are  not  more 
clearly  and  broadly  marked,  by  their  peculiar  and  characteristic 
physiognomy,  than  the  yellow  fever,  occurring  in  this  form;  and 
had  we  not  abundant  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  even  clear 
heads  and  sound  judgments  may  be  mystified  and  perverted  by 
hypothetical  and  d  priori  systems  of  medical  philosophy,  it  would 
seem  incredible  that  this  disease  should  have  been  regarded  by 
many  observers  as  a  variety  merely  of  ordinary  remittent  fever. 
A  single  retnark  should  be  made  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the 
organs  after  death,  as  an  element  in  the  diagnosis  of  fatal  cases. 
The  only-phenomena  peculiar  to  the  disease  are  the  change  in  the 
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color  of  the  liver,  and  the  presence  of  the  matter  of  black  vomit 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  cases  where  either  or  both  of 
these  are  found,  we  have  an  additional  and  very  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  very  important,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  the  absence  of  both  these  conditions  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  positive  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  the  disease, 
in  any  given  case,  since  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  death  takes  place  without  any  formation  of 
the  matter  of  black  vomit ;  and  there  is  also  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  liver  is  not  a  constant 
occurrence. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  more  moderate  grades  of  the  ffitoase,  in- 
cluding even  the  severer  forms  which  terminate  in  recovery,  may 
be  somewhat  less  positive,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  foregomg 
cases;  but  it  cannot  often  be  attended  with  any  difficult  or 
doubt.  It  is  very  true,  that  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  disease  are  often  or  usually  wanting  in  these  cases ;  there  is 
frequently  no  yellowness  of  the  skin,  but  slight  restlessness,  and 
epigastric  distress,  or  none;  and  no  black  vomit;  but  the  violence 
of  the  local  pains,  the  early  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  disease  passes  from  the  second  stage  to  convales- 
cence and  recovery,  will  be  quite  sufiScient  to  supply  their  places, 
and  to  remove  all  uncertainty. 

The  Siagnosis  of  the  milder  and  slighter  form  of  yellow  fever 
must  often  be  more  or  less  qualified  and  doubtful ;  and  it  will  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease 
occurs.  Thus,  if  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  same 
family  or  neighborhood  are  attacked,  during  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever,  with  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  moderate 
febrile  excitement  and  redness  of  the  eyes — especially  if  these 
persons  are  mostly  children,  negroes,  or  individuals  more  or  less 
acclimated,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  if  any,  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Pym  says :  "  The  most  character- 
istic symptom  of  the  disease  is  the  peculiar  pain  in  the  forehead 
and  eyebalh^  with  the  drunken  appearance  of  the  eye.''^ 

Again,  the  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  rendered  somewhat 
doubtful,  by  the  presence  of  the  remittent  or  periodical  element 
in  the  disease.     Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  has  called  the  attention  of 

«  Burnett,  p.  200. 
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physicians  particularly  to  these  mixed  cases,  and  to  the  difficulty 
which  often  attends  their  diagnosis.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  peculiar  features  of  yellow  fever  are  much  modified,  or 
the  usual  course  of  the  disease  much  interfered  with,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  this  periodical  or  remittent  character.  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his 
description  of  the  Mobile  epidemic  of  1843,  says :  "  Some  phy- 
sicians complained  that  they  were  always  taken  by  surprise  in 
these  cases ;  that  there  was  no  symptom  which  could  lead  them 
to  suppose  that  they  were  cases  of  yellow  fever;  hence  they 
viewed  them  as  simple  intermittent,  running,  under  atmospheric 
influence,  into  black  vomit.  I  was  deceived  in  three  cases  only ; 
two  of  which  were  under  my  treatment,  and  the  other  I  saw  by 
accident.  After  this,  I  was  able  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis, 
usually  on  the  second  or  third  day.  During  the  apyrexia,  ther^ 
were  the  peculiar  pulse  and  uneasiness  belonging  to  the  calm  or 
passive  stage  of  yellow  fever ;  and  in  the  absence  of  these,  the 
eye  or  skin  was  sometimes  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease. "^ 

Finally,  cases  will  unquestionably  now  and  then  occur,  so  in* 
distinctly  and  obscurely  marked,  or  so  mixed  up  with  other  mor- 
bid phenomena — so  anomalous  and  irregular  in  their  symptomato- 
logical  manifestations — as  to  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  closest 
and  most  experienced  watcher.  What  is  true  of  most  other  dis- 
eases is  true  also  of  this ;  and  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  domain 
of  diagnosis,  although  as  a  general  rule,  and  in  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  cases,  our  conclusions  may  be  absolute  and  positive,  we 
are  sometimes  held  to  the  necessity  of  being  satisfied  with  such  aa 
are  only  qualified  and  approximative. 

'  N.  0.  Med.  Journ.,  toI.  i.  p.  292. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORY. 

The  theory  of  yellow  fever,  like  that  of  the  preceding  diseases, 
can  consist,  at  present,  only  of  a  few  probable  approximations. 
We  may  pretty  safely  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  a  sim- 
ple gastritis.  Notwithstanding  the  general  presence  and  the 
grave  character  of  the  lesions  of  the  gastric  mucous  surface  in 
fatal  cases,  and  the  corresponding  constancy  and  gravity  of  the 
gastric  symptoms,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  rational  interpretation 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  leads  inevitably  to  the  concla- 
sion  above  stated.  The  order  of  succession,  in  the  phenomena 
of  yellow  fever,  is  not  such  as  occurs  in  simple  acute  gastritis. 
The  gastric  symptoms  do  not  accompany  the  general  febrile  ex- 
citement ;  the  latter  precedes  the  former.  If  the  high  fever  of  the 
first  period  is  dependent  upon  gastritis,  there  should  be  at  the 
same  time  some  local  symptoms  of  this  latter.  The  first  stage 
of  the  disease  is  not  accompanied  by  any  signs  of  gastric  inflam- 
mation ;  and  in  mild  cases,  and  not  unfrequently  also  even  in 
pretty  severe  cases  which  terminate  in  recovery,  there  are  no 
such  signs  during  any  period  of  the  disease.  This  could  not  be 
so  generally  the  case,  if  the  disease  consists  primarily  and  essen- 
tially in  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
The  gastritis,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  is  a  secondary  lesion 
like  that  of  Peyer's  glands  in  typhoid  fever,  one  of  the  results, 
immediate  or  remote,  of  the  unknown  poison  of  the  disease. 
This  interpretation  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  importance 
which  I  am  disposed  to  attach  to  the  local  disease.  This  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  principal  causes  of  danger  and  death. 

Of  the  peculiar  lesion  (5f  the  liver,  I  have  already  sufficiently 
spoken.  We  know  too  little  of  its  nature  and  relations,  tp  justify 
us  in  attempting  to  estimate  its  importance,  or  to  fix  its  position, 
in  the  theory  of  the  disease  to  which  it  belongs. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  most  important  element  in  the  patho- 
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logy  of  yellow  fever  is  to  be  found  in  the  alteration  of  the  blood 
which  has  already  been  described.  The  etiological  poison  of  the 
disease,  received  into  the  system,  works  a  morbid  change  of  some 
sort  in  this  fluid,  the  immediate  effects  of  which  are  manifested 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease ;  in  mild  and  moderate  cases, 
these  effects  are  carried  no  further ;  but  in  grave  and  fatal  cases 
there  are  superadded  to  the  contamination  of  the  blood,  certain 
consecutive  local  lesions,  especially  of  the  liver,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TREATMENT. 

Sec.  I — Preliminary.  The  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is  not  yet 
settled.  The  conflicting  opinions,  which  we  have  so  often  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  our  previous  investigations,  again  meet 
us  here.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  now,  or  that 
there  have  not  always  been  individual  practitioners,  thoroughly 
believing  and  confidently  proclaiming  that  they  themselves  had 
ascertained  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  combating  and 
controlling  this  disease— of  diminishing  its  severity,  and  prevent- 
ing its  fatal  issue.  There  are  now,  and  there  always  have  been, 
multitudes  of  such.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  in 
no  department  of  practical  medicine  have  loftier  pretensions  been 
made  than  in  this;  nowhere  else  has  there  been  claimed  a  more 
entire  and  absolute  control  over  disease  than  here.  Medical 
skill  lias  plumed  itself  upon  its  most  brilliant  successes ;  medical 
art  has  proclaimed  its  most  wonderful  power,  in  the  treatment 
of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Rush  said  that,  during  the  great  Philadel- 
phia epidemic  of  1793,  at  no  time  did  ho  fairly  lose  more  than 
one  in  twenty  of  his  patients ;  and  a  like  siren  accompaniment 
runs  through  the  long  and  stormy  annals  of  the  disease.  But  still, 
yellow  fever  has  lost  none  of  its  ancient  terrors;  the  blow  with 
which  it  strikes  down  its  victim,  to-day,  in  New  Orleans,  is  as 
unerring  and  resistless  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago  at  Cadiz  or 
Gibraltar.  Neither  is  there  any  general  agreement  amongst  medi- 
cal men  in  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  for  controlling  the 
disease ;  one  method  is  recommended  by  one  observer,  another 
by  a  second,  and  another  by  a  third.  These  are  the  grounds  for 
the  statement  with  which  I  have  commenced  this  chapter — that 
the  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is  not  yet  settled. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  duties  of  a  conscientious  his- 
torian of  the  disease,  although  they  may  be  diflBcult,  are  suffi- 
ciently plain.     He  is  not  to  dogmatize ;  and  he  is  to  be  especially 
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careful  not  to  espouse  opinions  of  an  exclusive,  partisan,  and 
doubtful  character.  His  functions  are  those  of  the  judge,  and  not 
those  of  the  advocate ;  he  is  carefully  to  examine  and  analyze  the 
evidence  before  him,  and  honestly  to  estimate  its  value,  and  then, 
as  nearly  and  as  fully  as  his  means  and  ability  will  enable  him, 
be  is  to  state  the  case  as  it  is — clearly  and  fairly,  without  preju- 
dice and  without  passion. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  shall  first  speak  of 
the  three  remedies  which  have  attracted  most  attention,  and  which 
have  been  most  extensively  used — I  mean,  mercurials;  bleeding; 
and  tonicSj  or  stimulants  ;  and  I  shall  then  mention  some  other 
methods  of  treatment  that  have  been  adopted  by  certain  practi- 
tioners. 

Sec.  n. — Mercurials.  By  the  mercurial  treatment  of  yellow 
fever,  I  mean  the  use  of  mercury  for  the  purpose  of  producing  its 
specific  efiec^i  on  the  system,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
salivation.  This  practice  constituted  the  favorite  method  of  many 
British,  and  of  some  few  American,  physicians ;  and  it  has  been 
long  and  very  extensively  applied.  One  of  its  earliest  and  most 
zealous  champions  was  Dr.  Chisholm.  He  placed  his  sole  reli- 
ance upon  it  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  His  usual  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it  was  to  give  ten  grains  of  calomel,  either  alone,  or 
in  combination  with  jalap,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and 
then  to  repeat  the  calomel,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
opium,  every  three  hours,  until  the  salivary  glands  became 
affected ;  which  generally  happened,  he  says,  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment.  Dr.  Chis- 
holm speaks  of  this  treatment  as  new;  says  that  he  resorted  to  it, 
not  on  the  authority  of  others,  but  led  by  his  own  reflections  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  by  the  ine£Scacy  of  the  means 
which  he  had  already  made  use  of;  and  he  always  speaks  of  his 
success  as  astonishing  as  it  was  gratifying.^    Dr.  Gillkrest  enu- 

'  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work.  Dr.  Chisholm  justifies  his  tree  use  of  mer- 
enry,  by  showing  that  the  practice  was  not  new  in  the  treatment  of  the  West  India 
yeUow  feyer ;  but  that  it  had  been  extensiyely  adopted  near  the  middle  of  the  then 
century.  Dr.  Bancroft  quotes  Dr.  Henry  Warren,  as  saying,  in  1740,  after  alluding 
to  what  he  caUs  a  yery  odd  and  unwarrantable  practice  which  had  prerailed  for 
many  years  among  seyeral  of  the  plantation  practitioners  of  Barbadoes,  of  giying 
calomel  in  inflammatory  feyers,  that  he  had  n«yer  yet  heard  of  mercury  being  giyen 
in  this  malady,  and  hoped  he  neyer  should  hear  of  it. — Bancroft t  Eatay,  p.  77. 
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xnerates  a  great  number  of  British  practitioners  who  still  rely  upon 

this  method;  and  he  gives  to  it  the  sanction  of  his  own  experience. 

Amongst  American  physicians  of  the  present  day,  who  adopt  a 

^  similar  practice,  the  most  distinguished  is  Professor  Dickson,  late 

•  of  the  New  York  University,  and  now  of  Charleston,  S.  C.     Dr. 

Ip  Dickson  has  been  long  familiar  with  yellow  fever,  and  he  gives 

;•'  his  most  emphatic  and  unqualified  testimony  to  the  excellence 

and  superiority  of  this  method.     Still,  it  can  hardly  be  denied, 

>  that  the  balance  of  authority  is  on  the  other  side  of  this  question. 

]»  4  Nearly  all  the  French  and  Spanish,  most  of  the  American,  and 

many  of  the  British  physicians,  now  doubt  the  value  of  thi&  mode 

of  treatment;  or  they  are  decidedly  opposed  to  it.     Dr.  Burnett 

•  says :  "  I  have  heard  of  the  utility  attending  the  exhibition  of 

mercury  in  this  disease;  but  I  can  with  truth  affirm  that,  employed 

in  any  other  shape  than  as  a  purgative,  I  have  never  seen  it  in 

y;  the  early  stage  attended  with  the  smallest  advantage."     He 

I  sailed,  he  says,  for  Jamaica,  in  1802,  strongly  prepossessed  in 

^f  favor  of  mercury,  but  a  service  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  on  that 

station  served  to  convince*  him  that  h&  had  greatly  overrated  its 

virtues.     Without  particular  reference  to  the  many  patients  who 

perished  aroimd  him,  in  the  ships,  and  the  hospitals,  four  of  his 

most  intimate  friends  died  under  the  use  of  mercury,  one  of  them 

fully  salivated.     In  protracted  cases,  with  signs  of  cerebral  dis- 

j  ease,  he  thinks  it  of  great  service,  in  small  doses. 

•  Mr.  Doughty  says :  "In  our  hospital,  which  I  have  stated  was 
y  soon  crowded,  and  with  cases  of  the  most  aggravated  nature,  the 
J                mercurial  plan  of  treatment  was  for  a  time  tried,  but  with  no 

success,  as  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  the  mouth  could  not  be 
affected;  where  the  mercurial  action  did  manifest  itself,  the  pa- 
tient was  considered  safe ;  but  this  effect  was  so  uncertain,  that  I 

*  /  shall  never  be  led  to  adopt  it  again,  as  a  general  plan,  should 
any  circumstance  induce  me  to  revisit  the  West  Indies." 

Sir  James  Fellowes,  in  a  notice  of  the  epidemic  at  Cadiz  in 
1813,  says :  "  Mr.  Short,  the  surgeon  of  the  German  battalion, 
informed  me,  that  five  soldiers  were  taken  ill  whilst  under  a  state 
of  ptyalism,  from  the  use  of  mercury.  They  all  recovered.  Mer- 
cury, in  the  hands  of  Staff-Surgeon  Vance,  proved  to  be  of  no 
use,  except  as  a  purgative  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease."* 
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*  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  300. 
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Dr.  Bancroft  says:  '^I  cannot,  with  an  eminent  and  respecta- 
ble physician,  Dr.  Grant,  who  treats  of  this  practice,  aver,  that 
although  I  have  been  called  in  to  attend  many  under  such  cir- 
cumstamces,  not  one  survived,  and  that  they  became  more  victims 
to  the  mercury  than  even  to  the  fever ;  but  I  can  aver,  that  I  had 
not  a  few  opportunities  of  observing  the  effects  of  mercury  given 
in  this  disease,  while  I  served,  in  1796  and  1797,  as  physician 
to  the  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  that  I  saw  nothing,  which,  to  my  understanding,  could  afford 
a  proper  encouragement  to  continue  the  mercurial  practice ;  and 
therefore  though  I  have  adopted  no  invincible,  nor  as  I  hope 
unreasonable  prejudice  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  venture  to  re- 
commend the  use  of  mercury  to  excite  salivation  in  yellow  fever, 
without  further  evidence  of  its  utility."'  Louis  says  there  was 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  mercurial  practice  was  of  any  utility 
in  the  yellow  fever  of  1828,  at  Gibraltar. 

Sec.  m. — Antiphlogistic  Method.  Early  and  free  general 
bloodletting,  with  or  without  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  head,  or  epigastrium,  or  both,  has  constituted  a  common  and 
favorite  mode  of  treatment  with  many  practitioners.  Our  distin- 
guished countryman.  Dr.  Rush,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the 
staunchest  champions  of  the  lancet  in  yellow  fever.  He  stood  by 
it,  through  evil  and  through  good  report,  with  a  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination characteristic  of  the  polemics  of  our  profession.  In  his 
account  of  the  fever  of  1794,  in  Philadelphia,  he  gives  a  tabular 
statement  of  his  bleedings,  in  twenty-three  cases.  The  number 
of  bleedings,  in  each  case,  varied  from  three  to  fifteen ;  in  more 
than  half  the  cases,  he  bled  nine  times,  or  more !  The  quantity 
of  blood  taken  from  each  patient  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ounces — ^the  average  quantity  being  ninety-three  and  a 
half  ounces  !*  In  1797,  Dr.  Dewees  is  said  to  have  bled  Dr. 
Physick,  in  yellow  fever,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  ounces.'  One  of  the  boldest  bleeders  was  Dr.  Robert  Jack- 
son, the  Englishman,  in  his  practice  in  the  West  Indies.  His 
common  quantity  was  from  three  to  six  pints,  taken  suddenly,  and 
at  once.  His  treatment  was  founded  on  d  priori  notions,  and  has 
nothing  but  general  assertions  to  justify  it.     Dr.  William  Burnett, 

'  Bancroft's  Essay,  p.  86.   '  MecL  Inq.,  yoL  ilL  p.  221.    *  Ibid,  toL  It.  p.  22. 
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who  was  at  the  ^ead  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  British 
Navy  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  1810  to  1813,  regarded  yellow 
fever  in  its  early  stages  as  purely  inflammatory.  The  disease,  he 
says,  is  then  simple  in  its  nature,  and  easily  to  be  managed;  and 
the  fate  of  the  patient  is  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  He  relied 
principally  on  bloodletting,  general  and  local.  He  says  that 
although  syncope  is  often  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces 
of  blood,  the  bleeding  should  be  repeated,  if  it  is  not  specialty 
contraindicated — the  patient  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi* 
tion.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  value  of  bleeding  from  the  tem- 
poral artery;  he  says  the  headache  is  greatly  ameliorated,  if  not 
entirely  removed,  by  this  operation,  and  that  in  many  instances 
the  patients  feel  the  pain  escaping  with  the  blood.  In  one  case, 
he  bled  from  the  temporal  artery  to  the  amount  of  ninety  ounces. 
In  many  instances,  he  bled  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  even  two  hundred  ounces.^ 

An  interesting,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  a  very  conclusive  trial  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  antiphlogistic  and  mercurial  methods 
of  treatment,  was  made  during  the  years  1828,  1829,  and  1830, 
on  board  some  of  the  United  States  vessels,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  hospital  at  Pensacola.  On  board 
the  Hornet,  there  were  fifty-five  cases,  and  eight  deaths.  The  first 
twenty-six  were  treated  on  the  mercurial  plan  ;  and  five  of  them 
were  fatal :  the  remaining  twenty-nine  were  treated  on  a  differ- 
ent plan ;  and  three  of  them  were  fatal.  Of  the  few  who  were 
bled,  every  one  recovered.  In  the  Grampus,  there  were  thirty-six 
cases  and  four  deaths.  The  treatment,  generally,  was  pretty 
actively  antiphlogistic.  There  was  no  death  after  venesection. 
From  the  Peacock,  there  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  at  Pensacola, 
thirty-eight  patients,  nine  of  whom  died.  The  treatment  in  the 
hospital  was  mercurial ;  but  on  board  ship  it  was  antiphlogistic. 
Of  the  nine  fatal  cases,  eight  were  treated  with  mercury,  of  whom 
five  were  salivated,  or  had  the  mouth  affected.  The  average  da- 
ration  of  the  disease,  including  convalescence,  was  about  one  week 
greater  in  those  treated  by  the  mercurial  than  in  those  treated  by 
the  non-mercurial  method. 

I  could  add  largely  to  these  testimonials  in  favor  of  the  value 
of  bloodletting.     It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  practice  is  very 

*  Burnett  on  Med.  Fever,  p.  19.  >  Amcr.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1833. 
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hx  from  being  generally  adopted,  and  it  has  always  encountered 
very  strong  and  decided  opposition.  This  bold  depleting  prac- 
tice has  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  general  favor  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  we  may  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  it  is  generally 
rejected  as  improper  and  unsafe.  Dr.  Ghisholm  says  that,  in 
young  and  robust  subjects^  newly  arrived,  and  with  strongly- 
marked  inflammatory  symptoms,  one  plentiful  bleeding  may  be 
of  infinite  service ;  but,  as  a  general  practice,  he  condemns  it  in 
the  strongest  and  most  unqualified  terms.  Not  a  single  case, 
he  says,  in  which  bleeding  has  been  employed  as  a  principal 
remedy,  has  terminated  favorably.  Sir  James  Fellowes  says: 
^^  As  far  as  my  information  extends,  the  practice  of  bleeding  has 
been  of  late  entirely  laid  aside  in  Spain  in  the  treatment  of  this 
fever;  and  although  I  have  seen  some  patients  recover  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  had  been  followed,  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
necessary  or  proper."*  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says:  "With  regard 
to  bloodletting,  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor  is,  that,  if 
there  should  be  a  hard,  throbbing  pulse,  with  violent  pain  in  the 
head  and  back,  it  is  sqfey  in  the  first  twelve  hours.  It  is,  however, 
in  all  cases  extremely  dangerous,  except  in  the  circumstances  just 
mentioned."*  The  leading  practitioners  of  Mobile  reject  it  almost 
entirely.     Dr.  Dickson  does  the  same. 

As  a  means  of  reducing  the  active  excitement  of  the  first  stage, 
and  as  a  substitute,  in  some  degree,  for  bloodletting,  the  cold 
affusion  has  been  made  use  of.  Dr.  Dickson  praises  it  very  highly. 
^^Relief  from  the  pungent  heat  of  the  skin,"  he  says,  "the  tor- 
menting thirst,  the  distressing  headache,  the  pain  and  irritability 
of  stomach,  you  will  never  fail  to  procure.  This  relief,  it  is  true, 
will  be  partial  and  transient,  but  the  remedy  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  seems  requisite,  without  danger  or  injury.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  chill,  if  there  be  one,  when  the  face  becomes  flushed, 
and  the  surface  dry  and  hot,  a  condition  almost  characteristic  in 
the  degree  attending  this  form  of  fever,  is  the  moment  for  affusion. 
Seat  your  patient  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  pour  rapidly  from 
some  slight  elevation,  upon  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  over  his 
naked  body,  a  full  large  stream  of  cold  water,  continuing  it  until 
his  face  becomes  pale,  or  his  pulse  sinks.  In  general,  the  sick 
man  himself  will  exult  in  the  delightful  ease  which  follows  it,  and 

>  Reports,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  FeUowes,  p.  407.         '  Obs.  Dis.  Seamen,  p.  414. 
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•will  solicit  its  frequent  repetition.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  un- 
pleasant consequences  from  it.  Even  children  and  timid  women 
reconcile  themselves  readily  to  the  shock  of  the  afiiision,  and  re- 
gard it  as  pleasurable  rather  than  otherwise.  The  surface  should 
be  r A)bed  dry,  and  the  patient,  on  lying  down,  covered  so  as  to 
be  co(ifortably  warm.*'* 

Sec.  IV. — Cinchona;  Tonics  and  Stimulants.  There  have 
always  been  a  certain  number  of  practitioners,  who  have  pursued 
a  decidedly  tonic  and  stimulating  course  in  the  management  of 
yellow  fever,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Lafuente,  a  Spaniard,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  Peruvian  bark  during  the  first  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
disease ;  and  this  practice,  with  certain  modifications,  still  finds 
some  advocates  and  disciples.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  satis- 
factory evidence  of  its  efficacy ;  although  it  is  very  possible  that 
it  may  be  useful  in  those  cases  of  the  disease  which  are  compli- 
cated with  the  pathological  element  of  periodicity.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  use  of  cordials  and  stimulants  during  the  second 
and  third  stages  of  the  disease.  These  remedies  are  very  gene- 
rally resorted  to  at  this  period. 

Sec.  V. — Purgatives.  There  is  a  pretty  uniform  agreement 
amongst  practitioners  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  advantages 
of  an  early  and  efficient  cathartic  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever. 
Diflfercnt  articles  are  used  by  difierent  physicians ;  as  a  general 
rule,  Spanish  and  French  practitioners  preferring  the  milder  and 
blander  laxatives,  while  British  and  American  physicians  usually 
resort  to  calomel  in  combination  with  or  followed  by  some  other 
purgative.  Dr.  Rush's  famous  powders  of  calomel  and  jalap,  are 
well  known.  Dr.  Dickson  promotes  the  action  of  the  calomel  bj 
the  use  of  Epsom  salts. 

Sec.  VI. — Spanish  Method.  Yellow  fever  prevails  nowhere 
more  extensively  than  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain, 
and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  some  interest  to  my  readers  to  know 
the  plan  of  treatment  generally  adopted  by  the  Spanish  physi- 
cians.    This  plan,  with  the  exception  of  the  ultra  bark  treatment 

'  Dickson'8  Essays,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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of  Fuente,  is  pretty  uniform ;  and  consists  principally  in  the  use 
of  mild  and  cooling  laxatives,  such  as  supertartrate  of  potass  and 
tamarind  water,  with  subacid  drinks,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  cinchona  in  the  latter  period.  There  is  a  general 
aversion,  amongst  the  Spanish  practitioners,  to  the  lancet  and 
mercury.  Dr.  Flores,  at  Cadiz,  in  1813,  at  his  first  visit,  which 
was  usually  in  the  evening  or  night,  ordered  an  injection  of  sweet 
oil,  warm  aromatic  drinks,  and  sinapisms  to  the  feet.  The  next 
morning,  he  gave  ten  grains  each  of  calomel  and  jalap,  with  bar- 
ley water,  or  light  broth,  promoting  their  action,  if  necessary,  by 
enemata.  K  vomiting  was  present,  the  calomel  was  given  in 
divided  doses,  in  pills,  and  continued  till  it  operated  on  the  bow- 
els. Its  free  action  was  generally  followed  by  relief — ^general 
tranquillity,  mitigation  of  local  pains,  and  perspiration.  On  the 
approach  of  the  third  stage,  tincture  of  cinchona,  animal  broths, 
sago  and  wine,  were  resorted  to.  If  there  were  threatenings  of 
black  vomit,  a  vinegar  and  mustard  poultice  was  applied  to  the 
epigastrium,  saline  injections  were  administered,  and  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  and  opium  were  added  to  the  bark  and  cordials.  The 
practice  of  Sir  James  Fellowes  was  much  the  same. 

Sec.  VII. — Mobile  Method.  According  to  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis, 
the  physicians  of  Mobile  have,  with  great  unanimity,  adopted  a 
method  of  treatment  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to  the  foregoing. 
He  speaks  especially  of  the  severe  and  malignant  forms  of  the 
disease — milder  cases  generally  recovering  under  various  and 
even  opposite  systems  of  management.  In  the  early  stage,  they 
give  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor  or  olive  oil,  or  salts 
and  senna,  so  as  to  act  freely  upon  the  bowels.  If  the  rigors 
continue  long,  a  warm  mustard-bath  is  ordered.  Perspiration  is 
promoted  by  warm  drinks;  and  cups  are  applied  to  the  Cervical 
or  epigastric  region,  as, they  seem  to  be  indicated.  In  the  second 
or  stage  of  calm,  no  active  system  of  practice  is  pursued.  The 
lighter  diffusible  stimulants  and  diaphoretics  are  usually  given, 
with  blue  pill.  The  transition  of  the  disease  from  the  second  to 
the  third  stage  is  carefully  watched,  and  met  with  an  active  stimu- 
lating treatment.  Brandy  toddy  or  julep  is  usually  preferred. 
It  is  cautiously  given,  until  it  is  ascertained  that  the  patient 
has  a  relish  for  it ;  after  which  it  is  pressed  until  the  depressing 
tendency  of  the  disease  is  fully  arrested.     After  the  restlessness 
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has  moderated,  and  the  pulse  rallied,  the  stimuli  are  continued  in 
such  quantities  as  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  patient.  After  the 
liberal  use  of  brandy,  small  quantities  of  chicken  or  oyster  broth 
are  cautiously  given;  if  this  should  also  be  retained  by  the  sto- 
mach, the  fears  of  the  approach  of  black  vomit,  which  were  pre- 
viously entertained,  begin  to  fade  away.  General  bleeding,  in 
this  class  of  cases,  is  considered  improper  and  hurtful.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  only  in  the  febrile  stage  of  the  open  inflammatory  fom 
of  the  disease,  and  is  even  then  used  cautiously.  But  small  re- 
liance is  placed  upon  quinine.  '^  No  physician  in  Mobile,  who 
has  any  experience,  expects  to  cut  short  a  grave  and  serious  case 
of  yellow  fever."  My  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  almost  exact  similarity  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Mobile 
methods  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Nott  of  Mobile  has  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
administering  creosote  during  the  febrile  stage.  After  opening 
the  bowels,  he  puts  twenty  drops  of  creosote  to  six  ounces  of 
spirit  of  Mindererus,  with  alcohol  enough  to  dissolve  the  creosote; 
and  then  gives  half  an  ounce  every  two  hours.  Dr.  Lewis  says 
of  this  remedy: /'It  is  certainly  the  most  eflScacious  means  for 
arresting  the  disposition  to  vomit  and  retch  that  I  have  yet  found." 

Sec.  VIII. — Prophylactics.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  most  effectual  means  of  warding  off  the  disease 
from  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  its  essential  cause,  are  to 
be  found  in  cleanliness,  temperance,  and  cheerfulness.  The  two 
former  conditions  it  is  not  difficult  to  comply  with ;  but  according 
to  what  code  of  metaphysics  or  philosophy,  the  solemn  warnings 
to  men,  standing  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  angel  of 
pestilence,  to  be  of  good  heart,  and  not  afraid — and  this  too  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives — are  expected  to  be  heeded,  is  more  than  I 
am  able  to  understand.  In  connection  with  the  prevention  of  the 
disease  on  shipboard,  Dr.  Barrington  says :  "  The  chloride  of 
lime  is  an  important  agent  in  purifying  places  inaccessible  by  the 
scrubbing-brush  and  holy-stone,  and  destroying  the  noxious  efflu- 
via of  crowded  apartments.  That  it  is  highly  useful  on  ship- 
board has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  It  is  now  in  general 
use  in  the  West  India  squadron.  In  the  late  cruise  of  the  Erie, 
this  article  was  dealt  out  unsparingly,  and  occasionally  to  the 
temporary  annoyance  of  those  on  board;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
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to  this,  with  the  prompt  and  effective  co-operation  of  the  executive 
oflScer,  in  having  every  tangible  part  kept  free  from  filth,  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  that  ship's  escape  from  the  most  alarming  dis- 
ease of  the  tropics.  The  chloride  mixed  with  water  was  poured 
into  the  pump-wells,  and  distributed  throughout  the  holds,  chain- 
lockers,  berth-deck,  and  other  parts."  "Music,"  continues  the 
same  sensible  writer,  "though  not  often  regarded  as  a  preventive, 
is  in  my  opinion  an  important  mean  of  placing  the  system,  through 
the  influence  of  the  common  sensorium,  in  a  favorable  condition 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  morbific  causes.  Smoking  tobacco 
most  also  be  enumerated  amongst  the  means  of  keeping  off  attacks 
of  fever  in  what  are  called  miasmatic  situations.  In  an  infected 
atmosphere,  particularly  at  night,  I  have  seen  and  experienced 
sufficient  not  to  doubt  its  utility."* 

Sec.  IX. — Conclttsion.  I  shall  finish  this  chapter  with  the 
following  conclusions,  which  we  are  justified,  I  think,  in  adopting. 

The  simple  and  milder  form  of  yellow  fever^  occurring  some- 
times in  unacclimated  adults^  hut  more  frequently  amongst  the 
acclimated  or  partially  acclimated^  and  in  children^  vitally  termi- 
nates favorably^  independent  of  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
treatment.  Perhaps  this  termination  is  promoted  by  a  mild  but 
efficient  cathartic. 

The  open  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease  is  mitigated  in  se- 
verity ^  and  its  danger  diminished^  by  prompt  and  pretty  free 
bloodletting — general  and  local ;  and  by  an  efficient  cathartic. 

The  congestive  form  of  the  disease^  and  the  other  formSy  if  they 
pass  into  the  stage  of  collapse^  usually  terminate  fatally ^  and  are 
but  little  under  the  control  of  art.  In  these  caseSy  the  7nethod  of 
treatment  usually  followed  by  Spanish  practitioners,  and  adopted 
by  the  physicians  of  Mobile,  seems  to  promise  more  success  than 
any  other. 

Finally,  and  lest  some  of  my  friends  may  think  me  over  cau- 
tious in  my  conclusions,  I  shall  add  to  what  I  have  said  the  seal 
of  hoary  wisdom,  and  the  sanction  of  ripe  knowledge.  Lempriere 
says :  "  I  am  very  apprehensive,  from  experience,  that  both 
parties  have  been  too  sanguine  in  their  practice,  and  that  many 
of  the  successful  cases  have  been  confoimded  with  the  common 

• 
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remittent ;  and  that  as  yet  we  have  not  ascertained  what  is  the 
most  judicious  mode  of  treating  the  disease ;  and  I  am  likewise 
convinced  that  there  are  many  cases  which  from  the  first  attack 
are  fatal,  and  which  from  their  nature  totally  exclude  the  chance 
of  recovery  by  medicine."* 

Let  us  listen  to  the  great  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  He  says:  "  I  feel 
this  as  the  most  painful  and  discouraging  part  of  this  work,  the 
yellow  fever  being  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  to  which  the 
human  body  is  subject,  and  in  which  human  art  is  the  most  un- 
availing. 

^^  It  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  there  are  particular 
instances  of  disease  in  their  own  nature  determinedly  fatal ;  that 
is,  in  which  the  animal  functions  are  from  the  beginning  so  de- 
ranged, that  there  are  no  possible  means  in  nature  capable  of 
controlliifg  that  series  of  morbid  motions  which  lead  to  dissolu- 
tion. Of  this  kind  appear  to  be  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of 
the  plague,  many  of  the  malignant  smallpox,  and  some  of  fevers, 
particularly  of  that  kind  now  under  consideration."* 

'  Obs.  Dis.  Arm  J.     Lempriere,  toI.  ii.  p.  92.       *  Obs.  Dis.  Seamen,  p.  4n. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DEFINITION. 

Yellow  Fever  is  an  acute  affection ;  occurring  at  all  ages,  but 
much  more  frequently  during  the  middle  and  active  period  of 
life,  than  either  earlier  or  later ;  attacking,  in  a  large  majority 
of  instances,  persons  who  are  not  permanent  residents  in  the 
places  where  it  prevails — sometimes  extending,  however,  espe- 
cially in  localities  where  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  to  such  residents ; 
rarely  occurring  twice  in  the  same  person ;  much  more  common 
in  the  white  than  the  negro  race;  generally  milder  in  its  character 
amongst  children  and  women  than  amongst  men;  confined  to 
certain  geographical  localities,  and  especially  to  commercial  sea- 
ports in  hot  climates;  prevailing  most  extensively  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  hot  season;  often  epidemic,  but  sometimes 
sporadic  in  its  appearance ;  not  capable  of  transmission  from  one 
person  to  another  in  a  pure  atmosphere;  depending,  for  its 
essential  cause,  upon  a  poison,  of  terrestrial  origin,  the  nature  and 
composition  of  which  are  entirely  unknown — which  poison  may 
be  shut  up  in  small  and  close  apartments,  in  clothes,  bedding, 
and  so  on,  and  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  and  which 
is  destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature:  sudden  in  its  access; 
commencing  with  an  initiatory  chill,  ordinarily  of  moderate  se- 
verity, and  of  short  duration ;  the  latter  accompanied  with  acute 
and  violent  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  or  immediately 
followed  by  them ;  then  by  a  red  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  moderate 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  moderate  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  thirst ;  a  moist,  white,  villous  tongue,  with  rosy  tip 
and  edges; — these  febrile  phenomena  diminishing  in  activity, 
and  mostly  disappearing,  in  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  hours ; — 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  thus  characterized,  passing,  in  mild 
cases,  into  convalescence,  but  in  grave  cases  being  followed,  after 
an  interval  of  apparent  but  deceptive  amelioration,  by  nausea 
and  vomiting — the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach,  in  cases 
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that  are  to  terminate  fatally,  resembling  coffee-grounds;  black  or 
dark-colored  stools;  epigastric  distress,  general  restlessness,  and 
jactitation;  sighing  respiration;  hiccough;  a  yellow  color  of  the 
skin;  coldness  of  the  extremities  gradually  extending  to  the 
trunk ;  and,  finally,  by  death ; — the  mind  usually  remaining  free, 
but  apathetic  and  indifferent,  up  to  the  close  of  life ;  which  symp- 
toms differ  very  widely  in  their  degree  of  severity,  and  especially 
in  their  number  and  combination,  in  different  cases,  thus  giving 
rise  to  different  varieties  and  grades  of  the  disease ;  which  symp- 
toms, furthermore,  may  either  subside  and  disappear,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  from  the  time  of  their  commencement,  or 
may  terminate  with  death,  between  the  third  and  seventh  day  of 
the  disease;  the  bodies  of  patients  exhibiting,  on  examination 
after  death,  in  most  cases,  a  yellow  or  buff  color  of  the  liver, 
with  dryness  of  its  tissue ;  black  spots  or  masses,  more  or  less 
numerous,  in  the  lungs ;  softness  and  flabbiness  of  the  substance 
of  the  heart;  and  in  nearly  all  cases,  unusual  thinness  and 
fluidity  of  the  blood ;  and  redness,  mamellonation,  changes  in  the 
thickness,  and  softening— one  or  more — of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach ;  this  organ  and  the  intestines  usually  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  very  dark  or  black  fluid  or  semi- 
fluid matter;  which  disease  differs  essentially  from  all  others, 
in  its  causes,  its  symptoms,  and  its  lesions ;  and  is  only  to  a 
moderate  extent,  at  least  in  its  graver  forms,  under  the  control 
of  art. 
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My  readers  will  not  expect  me  to  attempt  to  embrace  in  a 
short  supplementary  chapter,  like  this,  the  almost  boundless 
domain  of  the  literature  of  yellow  fever.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  doing  here  what  I  have  done  in  the  corresponding  portions 
of  the  preceding  parts  of  my  book ; — I  shall  enumerate  merely 
some  few  of  the  publications  upon  yellow  fever,  confining  myself 
mostly  to  those  of  original  pretensions,  and  from  which  the  mate- 
rials for  the  foregoing  history  have  been  mainly  derived.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  here  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Dr. 
La  Roche,  for  the  free  use  which  he  has  given  me  of  his  very  ele- 
gant and  complete  library  of  this  disease. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Seamen,  By  Gilbert 
Blane,  M.  2>.,  F.  R.  *S.,  etc.  London^  1785.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
was  surgeon  to  the  great  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Rodney 
and  Lord  Hood,  during  the  French,  Spanish,,  and  American  war, 
from  1779  to  1783.  The  fleet  consisted  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
ships  of  the  line — the  whole  force  sometimes  amounting  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men.  The  principal  theatre  of  its  opera- 
tions was  the  neighborhood  of  the  West  India  Islands,  although 
portions  of  the  fleet  were  occasionally  passing  to  and  fro,  between 
the  Islands,  and  North  Anicrica  and  Great  Britain.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane's  volume,  of  five  hundred  pages,  is  mostly  made  up  of  a 
medical  history  of  the  fleet,  and  of  separate  treatises  on  what  ho  ' 
calls  "  the  three  sea  epidemics'' — -fever ^  scurvy^  and  dysentery. 
This  work,  like  all  the  writings  of  Blanc,  is  marked  throughout 
by  sound  common  sense,  accurate  observation,  clear-headed  saga- 
city, and  the  most  thoroughly  positive  and  correct  medical  phi- 
losophy. It  is  deplorable  that  this  philosophy  is  so  rarely  found 
in  the  works  of  his  countrymen.  Some  notion  of  the  extent  of 
Blanc's  experience,  as  well  as  of  the  terrible  destructiveness  of 
the  service  to  which  he  was  attached,  may  be  gained  from  the 
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Statement  that,  in  the  period  of  three  years  and  three  months^  the 
number  of  deaths,  in  the  fleet  and  hospitals,  amounted  to  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- eight ;  of  this  number,  three 
thousand  and  two  hundred  perished  from  disease.  Upwards  of 
three  thousand  were  also  lost  at  sea,  in  the  hurricane  of  October, 
1780,  and  in  the  storm  of  September,  1782.  The  descriptions  of 
yellow  fever,  and  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  are  short,  but  clearly, 
accurately,  and  excellently  written ;  and  many  of  his  observa- 
tions have  been  incorporated  into  my  book. 

Dr,  William  Hillary* s  Observations  on  the  Weather  and  the 
Diseases  of  the  Island  of  Barhadoes  is  a  most  excellent  and 
sensible  book.  His  description  of  yellow  fever  is  wonderfully 
graphic  and  true.  He  thought  the  disease  was  not  contagious, 
except,  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases.  His  treatment  consisted  in 
early'moderate  bleeding,  followed  by  mild  purges,  diluent  drinks, 
and,  in  the  latter  periods,  by  stimuli  and  cordials.  ^^This 
method,"  he  says,  "  has  been  and  may  probably  be  thought  by 
some  others  too  simple  and  easy  to  conquer  so  violent  and  for- 
midable a  disease.  What!  only  bleed  once  or  twice,  and  give 
a  little  warm  water,  and  two  or  three  simple  purges,  and  this 
simple  julep,  to  subdue  such  a  terrible  disease !  without  any  fine 
boluses,  cordial  volatilcs,  and  vesicatories !  But  I  must  tell  such 
persons  th<at  the  more  simple  the  method  is,  if  it  be  but  judiciously 
and  fitly  adapted  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  so 
much  the  better."*  One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  his  state- 
ment that  in  a  practice  of  eight  years  he  had  seen  only  two 
patients,  treated  in  this  manner,  die!  The  American  edition 
contains  no  clue  to  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  observa- 
tions were  made,  but  as  an  offset  to  this  and  all  other  omissions, 
it  is  well  barnacled  over  with  notes  by  its  illustrious  editor. 

A  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Mosely^ 
M.  D,  London,  Dr.  Mosely's  work  was  first  published  in  1787; 
thus  preceding,  by  several  years,  the  great  epidemic  period  of 
yellow  fever  which  commenced  in  1793.  It  is  quite  miscellaneous 
in  its  contents ; — containing  remarks  on  military  operations  in 
the  West  Indies;  on  dysentery;  on  the  endemial  caustis,  as  he 
calls  it,  or  yellow  fever;  on  tetanus,  and  other  diseases;  and, 
finally,  on  the   influence  of  the  moon.     I  know  nothing   of  the 

»  llu:<li's  Hillary,  p.  125. 
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personal  history  or  character  of  Dr.  Mosely;  but  his  book, 
notwithstanding  its  faults — its  lumber  of  learning,  its  parade  of 
ancient  error  and  credulity,  and  its  want  of  method — is  one  of 
the  raciest,  freshest,  and  most  entertaining,  in  medical  literature. 
Dr.  Mosely  expresses  his  disbelief  in  the  contagiousness  of  all 
forms  of  pestilential  fever.  He  looks  upon  yellow  fever  as 
totally  diflferent  from  the  bilious  remittent.  His  description  of 
the  disease  is  short,  but  exceedingly  vivid  and  striking.  His 
treatment  was  by  free  and  repeated  bleeding,  at  the  commence- 
ment, followed  by  the  warm  bath,  and  saline  purges,  diaphoretics, 
and  large  quantities  of  cinchona.  In  the  second  stage,  he  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  still  further  purging. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica^  etc. 
By  John  Hunter^  M.  2>.,  F.  R.  S.j  etc.  London,  1788:  pp. 
815.  Dr.  Hunter  had  the  care  of  the  British  Military  Hospitals 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  from  1781,  to  1783;  and  this  little 
book  contains  the  results  of  his  medical  experience,  during  this 
period  of  time.  The  work  is  marked  throughout  by  close  obser- 
vation and  sound  sense;  although  it  adds  but  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  yellow  fever.  He  did  not  regard  the  disease  as 
essentially  different  from  bilious  fever ;  and  he  saw  no  evidences 
of  its  transmissibility  by  contagion. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in 
Jamaica,  etc.  By  William  Lempriere.  London,  1799.  2  vols., 
pp.  652.  Lempriere  was  regimental  surgeon,  and  superintendent 
of  the  military  hospitals,  in  Jamaica,  from  1792  to  1797.  His 
book  is  well  and  sensibly  written.  Ho  calls  yellow  fever  tropical 
continued  fever ;  recognizes  and  insists  upon  its  essential  unlike- 
ness  to  bilious  remittent  fever,  and  denies  its  contagiousness. 
His  description  of  the  disease  is  very  good.  His  treatment 
consisted  mostly  in  .the  warm  bath,  a  mercurial  purgative,  and 
cinchona.  His  chapter  on  the  pathology  of  yellow  fever  is 
wholly  hypothetical  and  speculative,  and  of  no  value  whatever. 

An  Essay  on  the  Malignant  Pestilential  Fever,  introduced 
into  the  West  Indian  Islands,  from  Boullam,  on  the  Coast  of 
Chiinea,  as  it  appeared  in  1793,  1794,  1795,  and  1796,  etc.  etc. 
By  C.  Chisholm,  31.  D.  Dr.  Chisholm  was  a  resident  at  Grenada  , 
during  the  prevalence  in  that  island  of  the  disease  which  he  de- 
scribes. He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  contagionists, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  mercurial 
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treatment  of  yellow  fever.  His  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  disease  into  Grenada  has  already  been  given.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  is  anything  but  clear  and  complete.  He 
looked  upon  the  new  fever  as  essentially  distinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  haunted  by  the  notion  of  its  close  resemblance 
to  the  Oriental  plague.*  His  work  constitutes  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  history  and  literature  of  yellow  fever,  notwithstand- 
ing its  incompleteness  and  one-sidedness.*  The  distinctions  which 
he  endeavors  to  make  out  between  the  two  diseases  are  altogether 
fanciful,  as  well  as  his  speculations  upon  their  causes.  His  treat- 
ment was  founded  upon  what  he  calls  reasoning  and  reflection. 

A  Sketch  of  the  llistory  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Diseases  in  the 
West  Indies.  By  Robert  Jackson,  M.  D.  London,  1820.  2 
vols.  2d  cd.  There  is  hardly  any  work  on  the  diseases  of  the 
West  Indies  which  has  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  celebrity  than 
this;  and  there  is  none  which  has  less  real  value.  There  are  some 
indications  in  it  of  good  sense ;  but  its  leading  characteristics  are 

^  After  pointing  out  this  resemblance  in  detiiil,  the  Doctor  winds  up  with  the 
very  sage  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  yellow  fever  is  quite  like  the  plague, 
except  that  it  does  not  always  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  malady! 

2  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inherent  evidence  in  Dr.  Chisholm's  book,  that  much 
of  what  iio  says  is  to  be  taken  witli  some  grains,  at  least,  of  allowance;  even 
when  he  supposes  himself  to  be  rel^^-ing  upon  tlie  clear  evidence  of  his  own  sons<»s. 
In  his  account  of  the  first  autopsy  that  he  nm<le,  he  says  :  '*  The  upper  part  of  tlie 
cranium,  on  being  sawed  and  prised  up  by  a  cliisel,  was  so  pressed  from  inwards 
by  tlie  distension  of  the  cerebrum  as  to  fly  off,  or  separate  in  such  a  manner  as  if 
a  spring  from  witliiji  acted  upon  it."  The  worthy  Doctor  believed,  also,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  mermaid,  with  all  the  interesting  and  lady-like  qualities  usually  as- 
signed t<»  her;  the  head,  like  that  of  the  human  species,  but  rather  smaller,  some- 
times bare,  but  oftener  covered  with  an  abundance  of  hmg,  black  hair ;  tlie  sh(mlders 
broad,  and  the  breast  large,  and  well  formed;  the  tail,  fish-like,  and  forketl,  and 
so  on.  These  creatures  were  generally  seen  in  a  sitting  posture  in  tlie  water,  their 
tails,  very  ])roperly.  out  of  sight;  an«l  always  employed  in  smoothing  their  hair, 
or  stroking  their  breasts  and  faces  with  their  hands.  They  are  held  in  great  ve- 
neration by  the  natives,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  none  of  them  have  ever  been 
shot.  Surh  is  the  account  which  a  Mr.  Van  Battenburgh  gave  to  Dr.  Chisholm,  and 
which  greatly  diminished  the  skepticism  of  the  latteir  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
— Chishohns  EnAny^  vol.  ii.  p.  102.  The  Doctor  thinks  it  not  a  little  singular, 
that,  in  yellow  fever,  a  very  distressed  feeling  about  the  heart — probably  a  fnxo- 
theriuff  of  the  heart — should  be  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Ireland !  Some  notion 
of  Dr.  ('hisholm's  skill  in  diagnosis  maj'be  derived  from  the  fact  of  his  dcficribing 
what  he  calls  an  Epidemic  Polypus^  prevailing  at  Grenada,  and  charactcriied  by 
the  presence  of  long  polypi  in  the  heart  and  large  bloodvessels. 
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these — a  wretched  want  of  all  diagnosis;  a  spurious  and  misera- 
ble medical  philosophy;  an  extravagant  system  of  practice;  and, 
running  through  the  whole,  an  utterly  unmeaning  or  unintelligible 
jargon.  Dr.  Jackson's  medical  philosophy  appertains  to  the  same 
school  and  class  as  that  of  Dr.  Rush.  He  calls  yellow  fever 
pneumonia,  scrofula,  and  chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs;  foTm%^ 
merely,  of  febrile  disease — a  kind  of  'pathological  unitarianism 
that  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  the  great  American. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  RiisKs  Medical  Inquiries  is  mostly 
devoted  to  the  yellow  fever.  The  author  was  one  of  the  leading 
medical  men  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  there,  in  1793,  and  subsequently;  he  studied  it  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm ;  he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  arose,  especially  in  regard  to  its  causes,  and  its 
treatment ;  and  his  high  position  and  wide  reputation  gave  to  his 
opinions  great  weight  and  authority.  His  account  of  the  epidemic 
of  1793  occupies  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  It  is 
immethodical  and  fragmentary;  but  it  contains  much  valuable 
material  for  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  will  always  be  read 
with  interest  and  instruction.  At  the  commencement  of  the  epi- 
demic, Dr.  Rush  adopted  the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr. 
Stevens,  by  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  cold  aflfusion.  Three  out  of 
four  of  his  patients  died.  He  meditated  and  studied ;  and  the  first 
rays  of  the  true  light,  as  he  regarded  it,  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  manuscript  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Virginia, 
in  1741.  He  now  began  the  use  of  calomel  and  jalap,  and  four 
of  his  first  five  patients  recovered.  He  assured  his  fellow-citizens, 
that  the  disease  was  no  longer  incurable.  He  soon  added  to  this 
treatment  bleeding,  cool  air,  cold  drinks,  low  diet,  and  cold  water 
externally.  "Never  before,"  exclaims  the  enthusiastic  philan- 
thropist, "  did  I  experience  such  sublime  joy  as  I  now  felt  in 
contemplating  the  success  of  my  remedies.  It  repaid  me  for  all 
the  toils  and  studies  of  my  life.''  The  most  lamentable  defect  in 
these  histories  of  the  yellow  fever  consists  in  the  absence  of  all 
accurate  diagnosis.  A  case  of  ordinary  monorrhagia,  or  colic,  is 
called  a  form  of  yellow  fever!  This  defect,  with  a  most  unphi. 
losophical  passion  for  hasty  and  unwarrantable  generalization, 
takes  away  much  of  the  value  which  these  histories  would  other- 
wise possess. 
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A  Short  Account  of  the  l^alignant  Fever j  lately  prevalent  in 
Philadelphia^  etc.  etc.  By  Matthew  Carey.  4th  ed.  PJiila- 
delphiay  1794.  This  is  an  interesting  history — moral,  social, 
and  statistical,  rather  than  medical,  of  the  epidemic  of  1793, 
written  by  a  sensible  and  judicious  man,  not  of  the  profession. 
The  picture  of  the  scene  is  very  vividly  and  graphically  drawn 
— ^the  common  picture  of  pestilence,  with  its  shapes  of  darkness, 
and  its  shapes  of  light ;  abject  terror,  selfishness,  and  inhumanity, 
strangely  mingling  and  contrasting  with  the  boldest  courage,  self- 
forgetfulness,  and  love  stronger  than  death.  A  large  hospital 
was  established  at  Bush  Hill.  It  was  crowded  with  the  sick  and 
dying,  whose  perils  and  sufferings  were  increased  for  want  of 
suitable  nurses  and  attendants.  Amongst  those  whose  personal 
services  were  voluntarily  offered,  was  a  rich  merchant,  a  nadve 
of  France.  He  took  charge  of  the  sick  wards;  reformed  the 
whole  character  of  the  service;  encouraged  and  solaced  the 
patients;  held  the  cup  to  their  parched  lips;  wiped  the  cold 
sweat  from  their  pale  foreheads;  and  shrunk  from  no  menial 
office  that  could  mitigate  or  soften  their  distresses.  This  was 
Stephen  Girard;  and  this  simple  memorial  of  him,  in  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Carey,  is  a  nobler  and  prouder  monument  to  his  memory, 
than  that  marble  temple — magnificent  and  beautiful  as  it  is — 
which  now  bears  his  name. 

Memoirs  of  the  Yellow  Fetter  of  Philadelphia  in  1798.  By 
William  Cur  He,  Philadelphia^  1798.  This  is  a  kind  of  desultory 
diary  of  the  yellow-fever  visitation  of  1798 — a  record,  from  day 
to  day,  of  some  of  the  principal  events  and  incidents  of  the  epi- 
demic. Although  public  attention  and  medical  research  have 
been  more  particularly  directed  to  the  Philadelphia  fever  of  1793, 
it  appears  that  the  epidemic  of  1798  was  absolutely  nearly  as 
destructive  as  the  former,  and  relatively  much  more  so.  The 
disease,  in  the  latter  year,  was  more  malignant  and  fatal  than  in 
the  former ;  the  total  mortality  was  nearly  four  thousand ;  although 
three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  to  have  left  the 
city.  This  year  the  disease  prevailed  more  generally  along  the 
northern  than  alpng  the  southern  coast.  Dr.  Rush  has  a  letter  in 
the  book,  referring  fatal  cases  to  the  stagnation  of  acrid  bile  in  the 
gall-bladder^  or  its  close  adherence  to  the  upper  bowels  ;  and  recom- 
mending an  artificial  cholera  morbus^  excited  about  the  fourth  day 
of  the  fever ^  by  shaking  the  gall-bladder  and  bowels^  and  discharg- 
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ing  their  cantentSy  with  tartar-emetic ^  gamboge^  jalapy  and  calomel^ 
and  perhaps  Turpeth  mineral !  "As  there  is  a  blistering  point," 
says  the  philosophical  doctor,  "in  all  fevers,  so  there  appears 
to  be  an  emetic  point  in  the  yellow  fever!'*  Dr.  Currie  thinks 
that  the  fever  was  introduced  into  Philadelphia,  in  the  ship  Debo- 
rah, from  the  West  Indies.  "  The  contagious  nature  of  the 
fever,"  he  says,  "  is  acknowledged  by  all,  excepting  a  few 
persons  that  are  distinguished  for  nothing  but  the  singularity  of 
their  opinions,  and  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  a  tenet  which, 
both  by  the  illustrations  of  reasoning,  and  the  common  sense  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  has  been  declared  absurd  and  untenable." 

A  View  of  the  Diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  United  States  of 
America^  etc.  By  William  Currie.  Philadelphia^  1811.  1  vol., 
pp.  240. 

Observations  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Remitting  or  Bilious 
Fevers^  etc.     By  William  Currie.     Philadelphia^  1798.     1  vol. 

Both  these  little  volumes  of  Dr.  Currie's  are  marked  through- 
out by  careful  observation,  by  a  correct  philosophy,  and  by  sound 
sense.  Dr.  Currie  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  same  city.  His  general  descriptions  of  disease  are 
quite  as  good,  to  say  the  least,  as  those  of  his  distinguished  fel- 
low-citizen, and  his  medical  philosophy  infinitely  sounder  and 
more  rational.  He  recognized  clearly  the  radical  difierence  be- 
tween bilious  remittent  and  yellow  fever.  He  was  a  qualified 
contagionist,  advocating  nearly  the  same  doctrines  that  were  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  Dr.  Hosack  and  others. 

Traits  de  la  Fievre  Jaune.  Par  Jean  Deveze.  Paris,  1280: 
pp.  311.  Dr.  Devize  established  himself,  as  a  physician,  in  St. 
Domingo,  in  1778.  After  a  successful  and  prosperous  career  of 
fifteen  years,  he  saw  his  fortune  suddenly  wrecked  by  the  insur- 
rection in  that  country,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life.  He 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1793  and  was  almost  imme- 
diately actively  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  epidemic  then 
prevailing.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  hos- 
pital at  Bush  Hill;  but  the  other  medical  men  refused  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him ;  they  resigned  their  places,  and  he  took  charge 
of  the  institution.  Dr.  Devize  remained  in  Philadelphia  four 
years,  so  that  he  saw  the  two  great  epidemics  of  1793  and  1797. 
He  had  also  been  acquainted  with  the  disease,  in  its  sporadic  form, 
for  fifteen  years  in  St.  Domingo.     In  1794,  he  published  a  short 
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Reports  of  the  Pestilential  Disordet  of  Andalufiaj  which  ap- 
peared at  Cadiz  in  the  years  1800, 1804, 1810,  and  1813,  etc.  etc. 
By  Sir  James  FelloweSy  M.  D.  London,  1815.  1  vol.,  pp.  484. 
Sir  James  Fellowcs  was  at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  British  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  during  the  war  with  France. 
He  is  a  decided  but  dispassionate  and  rational  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.  He  saw  yellow  fever  at  different  places 
in  Spain,  but  mostly  at  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, in  his  book,  that  he  had  studied  the  disease  with  any  great 
care  or  thoroughness,  and  he  has  hardly  added  anything  to  its 
natural  history.  The  proofs  which  he  adduces  of  its  contagious- 
ness, and  which  ho  calls  incontrovertible,  seem  to  me  to  be  any- 
thing but  such.  He  copies  from  Arejula  a  very  good  general 
description  of  the  disease,  as  the  latter  saw  it  at  Cadiz  in  1800. 
The  temper  and  style  of  his  book  are  dignified  and  gentlemanly; 
and  this  is  something,  in  a  controversy  which  has  sometimes  been 
conducted,  to  use  his  own  words,  "with  an  asperity  of  lan- 
guage alike  disreputable  to  science  and  injurious  to  philosophi- 
cal inquiry." 

Elements  of  Medical  Logic.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  London, 
1829.  The  latter  part  of  this  very  elegant  and  philosophical 
essay  is  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  contagious  character  of 
yellow  fever ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  previous  writings 
of  the  author,  or  with  his  clear,  acute,  and  logical  mind,  could 
doubt  for  a  moment  tliat  the  vindication  would  be  made  not  onlv 
with  fairness  and  candor,  but  also  with  signal  ability.  Blane 
himself  had  seen  but  little  of  the  disease ;  it  rarely  occurred  dur- 
ing his  service  on  the  West  India  station ;  and  his  convictions 
arc,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  a  careful  and  conscientious 
examination  of  all  the  trustworthy  evidence  which  he  was  able  to 
procure.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  some  remarks  upon  the 
report  of  the  French  commissioners  to  investigate  the  disease  at 
Cadiz,  he  may  have  had  some  reference  to  his  own  position.  "It 
has  been  objected,**  ho  says,  ''  that  those  commissioners  were 
not  on  the  spot  when  the  epidemic  prevailed.  If  this  objection 
were  well  founded,  it  would  go  to  invalidate  all  judicial  investi- 
gations whatever.  It  is  not  deemed  a  necessary  qualification  for 
a  judge  on  the  bench  that  he  should  have  been  actually  present 
at  the  transactions  upon  which  he  is  to  decide.  On  the  contrary, 
by  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  points  and  bear- 
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ings  of  a  complex  ease,  he  is  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
than  the  actual  actors  in  them,  besides  being  divested  of  preju- 
dice. It  is  requisite,  for  the  forming  of  a  clear,  calm,  and  impar- 
tial judgment,  that  objects,  whether  natural  or  moral,  should  be 
placed  at  a  certain  distance,  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen  in 
those  relative  positions  and  bearings,  which  the  eye  and  mind  of 
a  close  observer,  or  of  a  party  concerned,  is  incapable  of  taking 
in."  The  general  argument  for  the  contagiousness  of  yellow 
fever  is  clearly,  fairly,  systematically,  earnestly,  and  strongly 
stated.  The  opposite  doctrine,  he  calls  "  a  deplorable  and  mis- 
chievous  delusion j''  and  the  reasons  upon  which  it  rests,  ^^  a  piece 
of  cavilling  sophistry.'*  "  The  question,"  he  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  seems  now  to  be  brought  to  such  a  point  that  we  may 
venture  to  challenge  any  candid,  intelligent,  and  unbiased  man, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  profession,  to  open  his  eyes,  and  deny 
that  this  disease  is  contagious ;  and  if  it  be  not,  then  has  the 
author  of  this  discussion  lost  every  faculty  of  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood,  of  discerning  light  from  darkness." 

Observations  and  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
the  Yellow  or  Bulam  Fever j  etc.  By  Edward  Doughty.  London^ 
1816.  1  vol.,  pp.  238.  Mr.  Doughty  was  in  the  medical  service 
of  Great  Britain,  in  Jamaica,  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  and  he  was  at  Cadiz  in  the 
epidemic  season  of  1810.  He  was  one  of  the  surgeons  in  the 
stafi"  under  Sir  James  Fellowes ;  he  wished  to  study  the  pathology 
of  yellow  fever  by  examinations  after  death,  to  which  objecitions 
were  made  by  the  latter;  Dr.  Doughty  was  guilty  of  some  alleged 
rudeness  towards  his  official  superior,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismissed  from  the  service.  There  is  nothing  new  in  his  book. 
He  is  an  advocate  for  early  bleeding ;  and  a  zealous  non-con- 
tagionist. 

Observations  on  the  Inflammatory  Endemic^  commonly  called 
Yellow  Fevery  etc.  By  Nodes  Dickinson.  London^  1819.  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  extensively  familiar  with  the  disease  about  which 
he  writes,  during  a  practice  of  twenty  years  in  the  West  Indies. 
His  work  is  diffuse,  and  of  no  special  value. 

Du  Typhus  d'AmeriquCy  ou  Fievre  Jaune.  Par  Vr.  Bally, 
PariSy  1814 :  pp.  623.  This  is  a  systematic  treatise  on  yellow 
fever,  by  a  French  physician,  who  seems  to  have  had  extensive 
opportunities  for  studying  the  disease  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
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He  is  a  contagionist.  He  made  a  considerable  niimber  of  au- 
topsies. The  liver,  he  says,  was  frequently  natural ;  yellow  in 
two  cases,  and  pale  in  one.  His  description  of  the  disease  is 
systematic,  detailed,  and  admirable.  His  treatment  has  nothing 
very  special ;  it  is  moderately  antiphlogistic  during  the  first  stage ; 
and  stimulating  and  cordial  subsequently. 

Observations  upon  the  Bulam  Fever^  etc.  etc.  By  William 
Pym^  Esq.  London^  1815:  pp.  307.  This  work  is  made  up 
of  running  and  desultory  commentaries  upon  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  yellow  fever.  The  author  examines  at  considerable 
length,  and  endeavors  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Bancroft 
and  Dr.  Burnett.  He  is  a  very  zealous  contagionist ;  and  he  finds 
one  of  the  strongest  grounds  for  his  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the 
non-liability  of  persons  to  second  attacks  of  the  disease.  He  is 
no  friend  to  the  lancet. 

Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  South  and  East  Coasts  of 
Spain,  etc.  By  Thomas  O'ffalloran,  M.  B.  London,  1823 :  pp. 
208.  Dr.  O'Halloran  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
medical  service  of  the  British  government,  and  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing  yellow  fever  in  the  West  India  Islands  and 
in  Spain.  During  the  extensive  and  malignant  epidemic  of  1821, 
he  visited  many  of  the  principal  yellow-fever  localities  of  the  south 
and  east  coasts  of  Spain,  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the 
disease.  The  book  before  us  is  the  fruit  of  these  studies.  It  con- 
tains medico-topographical  sketches  of  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Ma- 
laga,  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  Xerez,  Lebrixa,  San  Lucar,  and 
Cadiz  ;  with  remarks  on  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  epidemic  in 
these  several  towijs  and  cities.  The  author  is  a  zealous  and  un- 
qualified non-contagionist. 

Less  than  twenty  pages,  constituting,  however,  a  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  portion  of  the  book,  are  occupied  with  an  account 
of  his  pathological  researches  in  yellow  fever.  He  says  that  he 
had  seen  more  than  two  hundred  dissections  in  this  disease ;  but 
he  reports  only  eleven.  Sufficient  reference  to  these  has  already 
been  made.  He  says  that  the  examination  of  yellow-fever  sub- 
jects ought  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  death ;  since 
the  different  organs,  and  more  particularly  those  which  have  suf- 
fered from  the  disease,  undergo  changes  in  a  few  hours,  so  as  to 
become  brown,  black,  and  apparently  gangrened. 
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JEssays  on  Various  Subjects  of  Medical  Science.  By  David 
Hosack,  M.  2>.,  F.  R.  8.,  etc.  New  York,  1824 :  2  vols.  The 
first  volume  of  these  miscellaneous  Essays  contains  Dr.  Hosack's 
Observations  on  the  Laws  which  govern  the  communication  of 
Contagious  Diseases.  The  leading  objects  of  the  Essay  are  to 
show  that  yellow  fever  is  not  the  product  of  miasmata,  or  of  any 
animal  or  vegetable  decomposition;  but  that  it  depends  upon  a 
specific  virus,  which  is  generated  by  the  disease  in  the  human 
body;  and  that  this  virus,  when  introduced  into  a  local  atmo- 
sphere already  vitiated  by  vegetable  and  animal  impurities,  is 
endowed  tvith  the  property  of  indefinitely  multiplying  itself ; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  a  kind  of  fermentative  process  assimilating 
the  impure  atmosphere  to  itself.  In  this  atmosphere,  according 
to  Dr.  Hosack,  but  not  elsewhere,  yellow  fever  is  communicable 
from  the  sick  to  the  well. 

Observations  upon  the  Autumnal  Fevers  of  Savannah.  By  W. 
C.^  Daniell,  M.  D.  Savannah,  1826.  The  principal  purposes 
of  Dr.  Daniell's  publication  are  to  state  some  new  >aew8  of  the 
nature  and  pathology  of  autumnal  fevers,  and  to  recommend  a 
somewhat  novel  method  of  treatment.  The  former  consist  alto- 
gether of  hypothetical  rationalism  ;  and  the  chief  element  of  the 
latter  consists  in  producing  extensive  and  continued  inflammation 
of  the  skin  by  sinapisms.  All  success  in  the  treatment  of  autum- 
nal fever,  yellow  fever  included,  depends  upon  this  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  What  leeches  were  to  Broussais ;  what  the  lancet  is 
to  Bouillaud  ;  and  what  quinine  is  to  many  of  our  southwestern 
physicians,  sinapisms  are  to  Dr.  Daniell.  His  other  remedies  are 
capsicum,  serpentaria,  and  Peruvian  bark.  He  insists  earnestly 
upon  the  congestive  and  non-inflammatory  nature  of  yellow  fever; 
and  he  argues  that  all  its  phenomena,  symptomatical  and  patho- 
logical, go  to  corroborate  this  doctrine.  He  is  opposed  to  bleed- 
ing, to  mercurials,  and  to  active  purging. 

Memoirs  of  the  West  Indian  Fever,  etc.  etc.  By  John  Wilson, 
M.  D.,  R.  N.  London,  1827:  pp.  217.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
numbers  of  valuable  contributions  which  have  been  made  to 
medical  science  by  the  medical  ofiicers  of  the  British  army  and 
navy.  Like  most  other  works  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
is  partial  in  its  design,  and  somewhat  fragmentary  in  its  charac- 
ter ;  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject 
with  which  it  is  concern^,  but  it  furnishes  valuable  materials  for 
37 
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the  construction  of  such  a  treatise.  It  consists  of  five  separate 
Memoirs.  The  first  is  devoted  to  a  general  description  of  the 
several  forms  of  yellow  fever,  and  to  the  methods  of  treatment 
which  they  respectively  require.  Dr.  Wilson's  descriptions  I 
have  already  quoted.  In  the  inflammatory  forms,  he  is  a  hold 
and  active  bleeder ;  in  the  congestive  forms,  he  has  little  faith  in 
remedies,  but  would  try  hot  and  stimulating  applications  to  the 
skin  ;  warm,  aromatic,  and  cordial  drinks,  a  warm  purgative,  and 
calomel  in  large  and  repeated  doses. 

In  the  second  Memoir,  Dr.  Wilson  examines  some  of  the  lead- 
ing opinions  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  yellow  fever,  especially 
those  which  have  referred  the  disease  to  atmospheric  heat,  to  eon- 
tagiorij  to  marsh  miasmata^  and  to  the  principle  of  vegetation. 
All  these  opinions  he  rejects. 

In  the  third  Memoir,  he  states  his  own  opinions  about  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  He  suggests,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  cause 
may  be  in  some  way  connected  with  a  calcareous  formation  of 
the  soil,  since  the  principal  yellow-fever  localities  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  says,  have  a  soil  of  this  character.  The  essential 
cause,  he  believes,  is  furnished  by  woody  consisting  in  a  gaseous 
product  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  generally 
given  out  by  them  in  a  cut  or  dried  state,  but  which  may  arise 
from  a  living  forest,  trees  being  capable,  in  diflerent  parts  of  their 
frame,  of  simultaneous  growth  and  decay. 

In  the  fourth  Memoir,  Dr.  Wilson  states  very  clearly  some  of 
the  more  obvious  reasons  for  regarding  yellow  fever  as  a  distinct, 
specific  disease,  and  not  an  aggravated  variety  of  merely  bilious 
remittent. 

The  fifth  Memoir  consists  of  a  few  remarks  upon  the  nature  of 
yellow  fever,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
disease  acts  upon  the  body.  Of  course,  it  is  mostly  hypothetical; 
but  it  is  less  unreasonable  than  most  speculations  of  a  similar 
character. 

De  r  Opinion  des  MMecins  AmSricains  sur  la  Contagion  on  la 
Xon-Contagion  de  la  Fievre  Jaiincj  etc.  etc.  Par  i\r.  Chervin. 
Par  in,  1829 :  pp.  192.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  enumerate  the 
titles  of  all  the  different  works  published  by  M.  Chervin  on  the 
subject  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  character  of  these  works,  and 
the  history  of  his  life  and  labors,  are  well  known  to  all  those  who 
have  made  this  disease  a  subject  of  study.     He  was  the  great 
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champion  of  non-contagion  in  the  Old  World;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  five  volumes  which  he  published,  between  1827  and 
1840,  is  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  his  favorite  doctrine.  The 
volume  whose  title  I  have  given  is  mostly  taken  up  with  his  re- 
plies to  Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Townsend,  of  New  York.  It  is  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  to  witness  the  violence  and  harshness  of  this 
controversy. 

Anatomical^  Pathological^  and  Therapeutic  Mesearches  on  the 
Yellow  Fever  of  Gibraltar  of  1828.  B}/  P.  Ch.  A.  Louis.  Bos- 
tony  1839:  pp.  374.  The  history  of  this  remarkable  work  is  well 
known.  It  was  first  presented  to  the  public,  in  an  English  trans- 
lation, by  Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  in  1839,  more  than 
ten  years  after  its  materials  were  collected.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  been  published  in  the  original  French,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Observation.  It 
'does  not  profess  to  be  a  systematic  treatise  on  yellow  fever ;  in- 
'  deed,  it  is  only  a  partial  history  of  a  single  epidemic,  many  points 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  being  wholly  omitted.  Still, 
as  a  description  of  the  symptoms  and  lesions  of  yellow  fever,  it 
is  of  very  great  value,  and  no  history  of  the  disease  can  be  ren- 
dered complete  without  constant  reference  to  its  pages. 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  contains  numerous  papers 
on  yellow  fever,  some  of  which  are  of  much  value ;  they  have  al- 
ready been  laid  under  liberal  contribution  in  the  preceding  his- 
tory. I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  principal  ones  amongst  them. 
First,  an  Essay  on  Yellow  Fever ^  by  J.  F.  Beugnot.  It  is  written 
in  the  English  language,  but  in  the  French  idiom ;  and  is  the 
work,  I  presume,  of  a  French  physician.  It  is  mostly  taken  up 
with  the  subject  of  treatment.  Dr.  Beugnot's  leading  object  is  to 
show  the  importance  of  what  he  calls  syncopal  bloodletting  in  the 
treatment  of  yellow  fever.  lie  gives  to  Dr.  Luzenburg  the  credit 
of  originating  this  practice.  The  evidence  of  the  eflScacy  of  this 
method  consists  merely  in  general  assertion,  and  is  of  course  in 
no  degree  conclusive  or  satisfactory.  Second,  An  Account  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  at  Rodney ^  in  1843,  by  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  An- 
drews. Rodney  is  a  small  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, forty  miles  above  Natchez.  It  was  visited  by  the  yellow 
fever,  for  the  first  time,  in  1843.  The  authors  of  the  paper  be- 
lieve that  the  disease  did  not  originate  from  local  causes,  but  was 
introduced  from  New  Orleans.     Third,  an  article  by  Dr.  Lambert, 
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of  twenty  pages.  This  is  in  good  part  an  attempt  to  give  the  r«i- 
sans  of  many  of  the  phenomena  and  relations  of  the  disease;  and 
it  is  as  successful  and  satisfactory,  perhaps,  as  such  attempts  usu- 
ally are.  Fourth,  Thoughts  on  Yellow  Fever,  etc.,  by  Dr.  P. 
H.  Lewis,  of  Mobile.  This  is  a  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Monette,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  advocate  the  transportability  of 
the  poison  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Lewis  does  not  admit  that  it  ever 
possesses  this  property.  Fifth,  A  Report  on  the  Yelhw  Fencer  at 
Woodville,  by  Dr.  De  Valetti,  and  Dr.  Logan.  Woodville  is  a 
small  inland  town  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  about  fifteen  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1844,  it  was  visited 
by  yellow  fever,  and  the  usual  differences  of  opinion  arose  in  re- 
gard to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  disease.  In  this  paper,  it  is 
ascribed  to  domestic  sources.  Sixth,  Sketch  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
of  MobiUy  etc.,  by  P.  H.  Lewis,  M.  D.  This  sketch  consists  of 
two  long  articles.  Notwithstanding  its  want  of  method,  and  its 
hasty  preparation,  it  contains  much  matter  of  importance  and 
value.  I  have  made  free  use  of  its  materials  in  the  preceding 
history.  Seventh,  A  Report,  by  Dr.  Stone,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Woodville  Epidemic,  with  a  Discussion  growing  out  of  the  Report 
before  the  Louisiana  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Beugnot  states  that 
Woodville  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  every  condition  essen- 
tial to  salubrity ;  a  silicious  soil,  an  elevated  position,  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, moderate  temperature,  and  so  on.  He  is  a  decided  anti- 
contagionist;  but  he  is  not  less  decided  in  his  conviction,  that  the 
seeds  of  the  poison  may  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another 
— multiplying  and  extending  themselves  in  the  locality  where  they 
are  introduced.  He  advocates  quarantine  for  ships,  and  their 
cargoes,  but  not  for  persons.  Dr.  Luzcnburg  expresses  his  sus- 
picions that  the  fever  at  Woodville  was  introduced  from  New  Or- 
leans, or  Bayou  Sara,  during  the  present  year,  in  boxes  of  mer- 
chandise, or  possibly  some  years  previously  in  goods  which  had 
not  been  opened.  Dr.  Stone's  report  contains  a  full  account  of 
the  Woodville  epidemic. 

In  the  second  volume,  there  are  the  following  papers  :  First, 
Practical  Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever  which  prevailed  at  Ope- 
lousas,  in  1837, 1839,  and  1842;  by  Dr.  Cooke.  Dr.  Cooke  be- 
lieves that  the  poison  of  the  disease  is  generally  introduced  from 
New  Orleans.  Second,  a  sketchy,  interesting,  sensible  paper,  his- 
torical, topographical,  critical,  and  so  on,  by  Dr.  Dowler  of  New 
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Orleans.  Third,  Remarks  on  Yellow  Fever,  by  Dr.  Harrison. 
The  author  praises,  almost  extravagantly,  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 
He  deprecates,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  mercurial  practice; 
and  says  that  general  bleeding  is  only  an  exceptional  remedy,  and 
always  to  be  used  with  great  caution  and  reserve.  Fourth,  An 
Account  of  the  Tellow  Fever  at  New  Orleans,  in  1846,  by  Dr. 
Fenner.  The  author  concludes  that  the  disease  was  of  domestic 
origin ;  and  that  the  prevalence  of  summer  fevers  in  the  city  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  heat,  moisture,  and  putrid  mat- 
ters. Fifth,  Cases  showing  the  Effect  of  Yellow  Fever  on  the  Sys- 
tern  for  a  long  period  after  an  attack,  by  Dr.  Stone,  of  Natchez. 
This  is  an  important  subject ;  but  the  cases  given  by  Dr.  Stone 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Sixth,  An  Account  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  at  Woodville,  by  Dr.  Stone,  of  Woodville.  The 
most  singular  thing  in  this  paper  is  the  unqualified  confidence 
with  which  the  writer  speaks  of  his  method  of  treatment.  He 
bled,  at  the  beginning,  freely  and  repeatedly ;  and  then  gave  what 
he  calls  sedative  doses  of  calomel,  usually  from  forty  to  sixty 
grains.  This  remedy,  thus  used.  Dr.  Stone  regards  as  a  specific 
just  as  absolute  and  eflScacious  in  yellow  fever  as  quinine  is  in 
intermittents! 

There  are  several  interesting  and  valuable  articles  in  the  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  Dr.  E. 
B.  Harris,  Dr.  Barrington,  Dr.  Nott,  and  others. 

The  article  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  is  by  Dr. 
J.  Gillkrest.  The  author  begins  with  quotations  from  Dr.  Rush, 
and  from  British  and  Spanish  physicians,  tending  to  show  that 
yellow  fever  sometimes  assumes  a  remittent  typo.  He  next  gives 
a  short  but  interesting  historical  sketch  of.  the  disease  in  Europe 
and  America,  showing  clearly  enough  that  yellow  fever  prevailed, 
often  and  extensively,  as  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Dr.  Gillkrest  is  a  strong  anti-contagionist ;  and  he  de- 
tails many  striking  facts  which  fell  under  his  own  observation  at 
Gibraltar,  in  proof  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  He  seems  to 
think  highly  of  the  mercurial  treatment. 

The  paper  in  the  Library  of  Practical  Medicine  is  by  Dr.  Shap- 
ter.  It  is  much  shorter,  and  less  elaborate,  than  that  of  Dr.  Gill- 
krest. 
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bilious  fever  in,  358 

typhoid  fever,  64 

typhus  fever,  206 

yellow  fever,  458,  469 
Hearini^,  state  of, 

bilious  fever  in,  3G0 

typhoid  fever,  69 
A      typhus  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  474 
Heart,  action  of, 

bilious  fever  in,  357 

typRus  fever,  204 

yellow  fever,  476 
Heart  and  aorta,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  307 

typhoid  fever,  84 

typhus  fever,  229 

yellow  fever,  478 
Heat  of  skin, 

bilious  fever  in,  355 

typhoid  fever,  59 

typhus  fever,  270 

yellow  fever,  460 
Hemorrhage  from  bowels, 

congestive  fever  in,  404 
•     typhoid  fever,  75,  142 

typhus  fever,  216 

treatment  of,  177 
Hemorrhage  in  yellow  fever,  475 
Henderson,  Dr.,  208,  214,  221 
Hiccough, 

typhoid  fever  in,  70 

yellow  fever,  474 


Hildenbrand,  208,  262,  33S 
Hillary,  Dr.,  113,501,566 
History  of  typhoid  fever,  62 
Holmes,  Dr.  O.  W.,  387 
Hosack,  Dr.,  499,  520,  577 
Howard,  Dr.,  374 
Hudson,  Dr.,  263,  297 
Hungarian  fever,  349 
Hunter,  Dr.  J.,  567 
Huxham,  113,  192,  220,  284,  322 

Identity  of  typhus  and  typhoid  feTer,272 
Incubation,  period  of, 

typhoid  fever  in,  122 

typhus  fever,  246 

yellow  fever,  540 
Infected  districts,  498 
Injections, 

typhoid  fever  in,  168, 175,  180 
Intermittent  ferer,  406 
Intestines,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  3S0 

typhoid  fever,  92 — 101 

typhus  fever,  232 — 236 

yellow  fever,  483 
Intestinal  lesions  and  symptoma, 

relations  between,  101 
Intestinal  perforation,  77 
Intestinal  ulcerating  typhus,  61 
Introductory, 

periodical  fever  to,  347 

typhoid  fever,  49 

typhus  fever,  197 
Italian  authors,  349,  376 

Jackson,  Dr.  J.,  52,  57,  61,  68,79,  115, 

126,  134,  168,  193 
Jackson,  Dr.  J.,  Jr.,  52 
Jackson,  Dr.  J.  B.  S.,  52,  154 
Jackson,  Dr.  R.,  340,  568 
Jackson,  Dr.  S.,  Ill 
Jenner,  Dr.,  57,  59,  67,  71,  80,  87,  194, 

201 
Jennings,  Dr.,  124,  125 
Johnson,  Dr.  J.,  447 

Kimball,  Dr.  G.,  119 

Landouzy,  Dr.,  299 
Large  intestine,  IcRions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  3S3 

typhoid  fever,  100 

typhus  fever,  333,  242 

yellow  fever,  484 
Latent  form, 

typhoid  fever  of,  130 
Latent  period  ofcontagion, 

typhoid  fever  in,  121 

typhus  fever,  246 

yellow  fever,  540 
Latent  period  of  poison, 

periodical  fever  in,  395 
Leake,  Dr.,  1 10 
Lcmpriere,  635,  561,  667 
Lenticular  spots,  79,  274,  285,  30S 
Lesions  in  periodical  fever,  367 — 3S5 
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Letioos  in  periodical  fever— «m/<fiii«d. 

blood  of,  367 

brain,  368 

general  remarks  on,  383 

beart,  367 

importance  of,  384 

intettines,  380 

liver,  372—377 

Peyer'8  gUnda,  381 

relations,  383 

spleen,  377 

stomach,  378 
Lesions  in  typhoid  feTcr,  61,84 — 106 

aorta,  84 

blood,  86 

brain,  and  its  membranes,  89 

bronchiae,  epiglottis,  be.,  88 

children,  103 

general  remarks  on,  104 

heart,  84 

importance,  104 

large  intestine,  100 

liver,  103 

lungs,  87 

lymphatic  glands,  101 

pancreas,  salivary  glands, 

urinary  and  sexual  organs,  103 

perforation,  95 

Peyer*s  glands,  94 

pharynx  and  cesophagos,  90 

small  intentines,  ^2 

spleen,  102 

stomsch,  91 
Lesions  in  typhus  fever,  236 — 237 

blood  of,  229 

brain,  230 

general  remarks  on,  236 

heart,  229 

intestines,  232,  234 

introductory  to,  226 

liver,  233 

lungs,  227 

mesenteric  gisnds,  233,  234 

miscellaneous,  236 

Peyer's  glands,  233,  234 

petechie,  236 

spleen,  233,  234 

stomach,  232,  236 
Lesions  in  yellow  fever,  477—494 

blood,  479 

brain,  &c.,  480 

contents  of  stomach,  481 

gall-bladder,  489 

general  remarks,  491 

heart,  478 

intestines,  483 

liver,  484 

lungs,  477 

mesenteric  glands,  491 

spleen,  491 

stomach,  480 

orinarydOrgans,  491 
Letter  from, 

Coe,  Dr.,  110 

Core,  Dr.,  109,  352 

Darwin,  Dr.,  284 


Letter  from — ecntinved. 

Jennings,  Dr.,  124,  126 

Kimball,  Dr.,  119 

Leake,  Dr.,  110 

Linton,  Dr.,  110 

Mattingly,  Dr.,  108 

Power,  Dr.,  306 

Sutton,  Dr.,  109 

Vaughan,  Dr.,  284 

Wooten,  Dr,,  109,  152 

Lewis,  Dr.  P.  H.,  127,  391,  462,  466, 
470,471,509,534 

Lind,  Dr.,  440,  447 
Liver,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  372 

typhoid  fever,  103 

typhus  fever,  233 

yellow  fever,  484 
Localities  of  periodical  fever,  386— 3S9 

Africa,  388 

Hungary,  388 

Italy,  389 

New  England,  386 

United  Sutes,  386 

Upper  Canada,  387 
Localities  of  typhoid  fever,  107 — 118 

Alabama,  109,  117 

Birmingham,  113 

Dedham,  117 

Edinburgh,  112 

Fronce,  111 

Georgia,  110 

Germany,  111 

Gibraltar,  111 

Gladgow,  113 

Great  Britain,  112 

Lowell,  57, 107,  114,119 

Middle  and  Western  8Utes,  108 

Minorca,  113 

Mississippi,  110 

Missouri,  1 10 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  113 

New  England,  51,  112 

New  Orleans,  111 

New  York,  118 

Pennsylvania,  111 

Petit-Genes,  123 

Richmond,  Mass.,  119,  124 

Tenneitsee,  109 

Virginia,  111 
Localities  of  typhus  fever,  238 — 2-11 

Cities  of  the  United  Sutes,  238 

France,  240 

Germany,  241 

Great  BriUin,  241 

Ireland,  241 

Middle  States,  240 

New  England,  238,  240 

New  York,  239 

Philadelphia,  198,  291 

Rheims,  299 

Wesi  Indies,  241 
Localities  of  yellow  fever,  495—499 

Commercial  cities,  495 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  496 

Infected  districts,  498 
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Localities  of  jcllow  fever — continued. 

Latitudes,  495 

Shipboard,  497 

Spain,  496 

United  States,  496 

West  Indies,  499 
Local  bleeding, 

periodical  fever  in,  430 

typhoid  fever,  182, 185 

typhus  fever,  327 

yellow  fever,  556 
Local  pains, 

bilious  fever  in,  358 

typhoid  fever,  64 

typhus  fever,  206 

vellow  fever,  469 
Lombard,  Dr.,  289 
Louis,  73,  79,  179, 191,  472,  679 
Louis  and  Trousseau,  460,  461,  477,  480, 

484 
Lungs,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  367 

typhoid' fever,  87 

typhus  fever,  227 

yellow  fever,  477 
Lozenburg,  Dr.,  579 
Lymphatic  glands,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  380 

typhoid  fever f  101 

typhus  fever,  233 
Lyne,  Dr.,  258 

Macbride,  Dr.,  286 

Macculloch,  Dr.,  159,  448 

Maillot,  371,400—403,  423,  437,  4 19 

Malaria,  393,  502 

Mamellonation,  92,  232,  234,  4S0 

March, 

periodical  fever  of,  408 

typhoid  fever,  135 

vellow  fever,  533 
Marsh  miasm,  393,  512 
Marsh,  Sir  H.,  246 
Mateer,  Dr.,  253,  265 
Mattingly,  Dr.,  108,  126 
Mental  anxiety  in  typhus  fever,  267 
Mercurials, 

bilious  fever  in,  431 

congestive  fever,  434 

typhoid  fever,  168,  171,  173 

typhus  fever,  328 

yellow  fever,  553 — 555,  558 
Mesenteric  elands,  lesions  of  bilious  fever 
in,  380 

typhoid  fever,  101 

typhus  fever,  233 

yeil«)w  fever,  491 
Meteorism, 

periodical  fever  In,  363 

typhoid  fever,  77,  142 

typhus  fever,  2lo 

treatment  of,  181 
Mettnuer,  Dr.,  1 1 1 
Miasmata,  393,  512 
Mills,  Dr.,  338 

bilious  fever  in,  358  ■ 


Mind,  state  of, 

congestive  fever,  401 

periodical  fever  after,  413 

typhoid  fever  in,  65 

typhus  fever,  207 

yellow  fever,  470 
Mobile  treatment  of  yellow  ferer,  559 
Mode  of  access, 

bilious  fever  in,  350 

congestive  fever,  399 

typhoid  fever,  56,  139 

typhus  fever,  200 

yellow  fever,  458 
Monette,  Dr.,  523 
Monomania,  67 

Morphia  in  congestive  fever,  434,  435 
Mortality, 

congestive  fever  in,  416 

periodical  fever,  415 

typhoid  fever,  139 

typhus  fever,  241,  264 

yellow  fever,  541 
Mosely,  Dr.,  413,  566 
Mouth  and  tongue, 

bilious  fever  in,  361 

typhoid  fever,  72 

typhus  fever,  213 

yellow  fever, 
M'William,  Dr.,  450 
Muscles,  state  of, 

bilious  fever  iDy360 

typhoid  fever,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  491 
Muscular  debility, 

bilious  fever  in,  360 

typhoid  fever,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  473 
Music  in  yellow  fever,  561 
Musk  in  typhoid  fever,  177 

Names, 

bilious  fever  of,  349 

periodical  fever,  347 

typhoid  fever,  50 

typhus  fever,  199 

yellow  fever,  457 
Nausea  and  vomiting, 

bilious  fever  in,  363 

congestive  fever,  404 

typhoid  fever,  73 

typhus  fever,  214 

yellow  fever,  466 
Nervous  fever,  50 
Nervous  symptoms, 

bilious  fever  in,  358 — 360 

typhoid  fever,  63 — 71 

lyphus  fever,  206—213 

yellow  fever,  469 — 474 
Neuralgia,  413 

New  England  fever,  51  , 

New  Orleans  Med.  Jour.,  679 
North,  Dr.,  239 
Nott,  Dr.,  4S1,  482,  487,  498 


O'Brien.  Dr.,  19B,  824 

Occupitian,  h  cbuk  of. 

bilio^i  ft.er  Id,  357 

lyphoid  feter,  127 

Uphoid  ferer,  SS,  17S 

rellow  feier,  UK 

Ijpbu.  fevor.  304 

Odor  of  hr,tlv. 

Power,  Dr.,  306 

tjphoklfr.erin,  61 

Prichard,  Dr„34i 

typhu*  reier,  !03 

Pringte,  Sir  J.,  203,  320,  286,  3S7 

ProgDoiit, 

iTphoiil  fever  in,  »0 

congMive  feTtr  in,  416 

jellow  r«<cr,  «84 

pernodicil  r»er.  415 

0'H»llor»n,Dr.,487,676 

typhoid  reur,    3U— 146 

Opium, 

tjphm  fBior,  S6Sl 

congeiliv«fe.i.rln,434 

435 

tellii»re>er,  341-546 
PropSijiix'tlci  in  vciJow  TeTor,  560 

iM/rmitLei.1  revBr.  440 

Ijphoid  fe.er,  173,  178 

ISl 

Pro.t,  IBO 

tjrpho.r«T»r,333 

Pulie, 

biliou)  TeTer  in,  357 

bihdux  fitrcr        363 

typhfiid  ferer,  61,  139 

iv|.l,"ul  fevtr.lfl 

lyphui  fever,  303 

yellow  fever,  461 

vVlIc!'*  re'ier,  467 

Pupil  in  lyphu.  feyer,  270 

PiiniinbicliBDdUmb*. 

!»i;nij»  lever  In.  35^ 

biliouB  fever  in,  431 

Lplioidftver,  64 

Ijphoid  fo.er,  169,183,164 

yph«re,.r,2aB 

typhi*  (eitt  328 

fellow  ttjtr,  469 

yellow  ftver.iSS 

Pancrcn,,  Ifloi.- or,  103 

Pym,  8irWia.,676 

Pirallel  belweea  iTphai  and 

jpboid  ferar. 

306 

QniDine,  enlphale  of. 

Tirrv   Dr.  Chai.,  399,  404,  434 

biliou.  fe.er  In,  43? 

Pennock,  Dr.,  IS8.  226.29 

Petciy«l,  Dr.  E.,  198, 152,  260,  341 

439                             ... 

inicrmlliont  fevM,  439 

typhoid  fflvor  In.  77,  P5 

136 

typh.„d  fcve-,  .SI 

UGDliDf  ni  of,  I7>i,  1X1 

typhua  fetor,  33Q 

Pn-iodlMl  fc-er,  347—433 

yellow  fever,  660 

Period  of  see  en, 

perioiilcnifEverin,  363 

Race,  influence  of. 

,dl<.ivfe.t.r,-!i8 

periodical  live,  on,  391 

Perigdleay,4J7,42S 

ivplimcl  frvrr.     S6,  145 

Perilonlln  in  typhoid  ferer. 

136 

vu,;i.,v.r,.ver,  3(H,644 

Perrine,  Dr..  43lj 
Perry,  Dr.,  246,  3S2.  395 
Pettdbiir,  310,  336,  26« 
Fever's  g\wa6t,   eiioni  of, 
billnua  fever  in.  3t.D 
conatancy  of,  163 — 158 
nature,  161—165 
typhoid  fever  in,  93 
typhui  fever,  233,  £35 
yellow  fever,  4SS 
Pharyni  in  irphnid  farer,  90 
Pliy.io|jnomy, 

bilioua  fever  in,  360 
cDBgealive  fever,  403 
typhoid  fever,  68    141 
lyphua  fever,  210 
yellow  fever,  471 


Phy.l<         .     . 

typhua  fever,  204 

yellow  fever,  476 

PIckela,  Dr.,  198,  207 

Plugging  noitrila,  177 


63 


typhoid  fcier,  127,144 


periodical  lever  in,  4 
(Tphoid  fever,  137 


typhua  fever,  236 

yellow  fever,  491 
Retniaalona  in  periodica]  fen 
Kemiilent  fever,  350 — 114 
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Respiration — continued, 

yellow  fever,  476 
RestieBsnesB, 

congestive  ferer  in,  405 

yellow  (ever J  470 
Retention  of  urine, 

typhoid  fever  in,  143 

typhus  fever,  218 

yellow  fever,  468 
Rhonchi, 

bilious  fever  in,  357 

typhoid  fcier,  63 

typhus  fever,  204 

yellow  fever,  476 
Richardson,  Dr.,  381 
Rigidity  of  muscles, 

typhoid  fever  in,  69,  141 
Rodney,  yellow  fever  at,  579 
Rose-colored  spots,  79,  275,  285,  308 
Rush,  Dr.,  458,  462,  464,  569 
Rutty,  Dr.,  243,  267 

Seaman,  Dr.,  520 
Season,  influence  of, 

periodical  fever  on,  389 

typhoid  fever,  118,  119,144 

typhus  fever,  241 

yellow  fever,  497,  528 
Second  attacks, 

periodical  fever  in,  411 

typhoid  fever,  123 

typhus  fever,  241 

yellow  fever,  508 
Senac,  410,  446 
Senses,  state  of, 

bilious  fever  in,  360 

typhoid  fever,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  474 
Sensibility  of  skin, 

typhoid  fever  in,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 
Septenary  revulutiun,  355 
Sequels, 

periodical  fever  of,  411,  442 

typhoid  fever,  67,  138 

typhus  feyer,  262 

yellow  fever y  540 
Sex,  influence  of, 

periodical  fever,  391 

typhoid  fever,  126 

typhus  fever,  253,  266 

yellow  fever,  502,  544 
Sexual  appetite  in  yellow  fever,  539 
Shapter,  Dr.,  453,  581 
Shattuck,  Dr.,  229,  230,  292 
Ships, 

typhus  fever  in,  239 

yellow  fever,  496 
Sighing, 

congestive  fevor  in,  405 
yellow  ffvcr,  476 
Sign'b,  physical, 

typhoid  fever  in,  63 
typhus  fever,  204 
Sims,  Dr.,  287 


Sinapisms, 

congestive  fever  in,  434 

typhus  fever,  331 

yellow  fever,  677 
Skin,  state  of, 

bilious  fever  in,  355 

congestive  fever,  402 

typhoid  fever,  59 

typhus  fever,  202 

yellow  fever,  460 
Sleep, 

typhus  fever  in,  210 

yellow  fever,  471 
Small  intestines,  lesions  of, 

bilious  fever  in,  380 

typhoid  fever,  92 

yellow  fever,  483 
Smith,  Dr,  N.,  57,  60,  67,  78,  120,  171, 

192 
Smith,  Dr.  E.  H.,  519 
Smith,  Dr.  8.,  280 
Sollening  of  stomach, 

periodical  fever  in,  378 

typhoid  fever,  91 

typhus  fever,  232 

yellow  fever,  490 
Somnolence, 

typhoid  fever  in,  68,  140 

typhus  fever,  210 
Sordes,  73,  464 

Spanish  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  558 
Spleen,  lesions  of, 

periodicsl  fever  in,  378,  412 

typhoid  fever,  102 

typhus  fever,  233 

yellow  fever,  491 
Sponging  of  body, 

typhoid  fever  in,  174,  175 

typhus  fever,  329 
Sporadic  cases  of  yellow  fever,  51 1 
Spoued  fever,  239 
Stages, 

periodical  fever  in,  352,  408 

typhoid  fever,  135 

yellow  fever,  636 
Stewardson,  Dr.,  373 
Stewart,  Dr.,  113,  216,  219,  259,  295 
Stillc,  Dr.,  375 
Stimulants, 

congestive  fever  in,  433—439 

typhoid  fever,  170,  176,  18U 

typhus  fever  329 

yellow  fever,  558,  559 
Stomach,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  378 

typhoid  fever,  91 

typhus  fever,  232 

yellow  fever,  4i30 
Stomach,  state  of, 

congestive  fever  in,  404 

bilious  fever,  363 

typhoid  fever,  74 

typhus  fever,  214 

yellow  fever,  466 
Stone,  Dr.,  507,  5bl 
I  Strength,  prostration  of, 
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Strength,  prostration  oC-^orUinued: 

bilious  fever  in,  360 

tjphoid  fever,  70, 141 

typhus  fever,  212,  268 

yellow  fever,  473 
Subsultus  tendinuro, 

bilious  fever  in,  360 

typhoid  Ce^eff  69,  141 

typhus  fever,  213 
Sudamina,  82 
Suffusion  of  eyes, 

typhus  fever  in,  210 

yellow  feyer,  472 
Suffusion  of  face, 

typhus  fever  in,  210 

yellow  fever,  473 
Sutton,  Dr.,  109 
Swallowing  difficult,  73 
Sweats, 

bilious  fever  in,  433 

congestive  fever,  401 

typhoid  fever^  60 
Swelled  legs,  138 
Swett,  Dr.,  369,  376 

Symptoms  of  congestive  fever,  399 — 405 
Symptoms  of  bilious  fever,  350 — 366 

abdominal,  363 

access,  350 

appetite,  362 

bowels,  364 

chills,  351 

epigastric,  363 

headache,  358 

mind,  358 

muscles,  360 

nausea  and  vomiting,  363 

pains  in  back  and  limbs,  358 

physiognomy,  360 

pulse,  357 

remissions,  352 

senses,  360 

skin,  355 

thirst,  362 

thoracic,  357 

tongue,  361 

type,  352 

urine,  365 
Symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  56 — 83 

abdominal  pains,  76 

appetite  and  thirst,  73 

chills,  58 

cough,  63 

cutxineous  eruptions,  79 

delirium,  65 

emaciation,  78 

epistaxis  79 

eschars,  82 

headache,  64 

mode  of  access,  56 

nausea  and  vomiting,  73 

pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  64 

physical  signs,  63 

physiognomy,  68 

pulse,  61 

respiration,  62 

senses,  69 

88 


Symptoms  of  typhoid  fever — continued. 

state  of  skin,  59 

state  of  mind,  65 

state  of  muscles,  69 

state  of  bowels,  74 

somnolence,  68 

tongue  and  mouth,  72 

tympanites,  77 

urine,  78 

vigilance,  68 
Symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  200 — 225 

appetite,  214 

bowels,  215 

blood,  224 

chills,  201 

cutaneous  eruptions,  218 

emaciation,  217 

epistaxis,  218 

eschars,  224 

headache,  206 

mind,  201 

mode  of  access,  200 

muscles,  212 

nausea  and  vomiting,  214 

pain  in  back  and  limbs,  206 

physiognomy,  210 

pulse,  203 

senses,  212 

skin,  202 

thoracic,  204 

tongue  and  mouth,  213 

urine,  217 
Symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  458 — 476 

abdomen,  467 

appetite,  464 

bowels,  467  ^ 

chills,  460 

color  of  vkin,  474 

epigastrium,  467 

headnche,  469 

heat  of  skin,  460 

hemorrhages,  475 

local  pnins,  469 

mind,  470 

mode  of  access,  458 

muscles,  473 

nausea  and  vomiting,  466 

period  of  access,  458 

physiognomy,  47J 

pulse,  461 

senses,  474 

skin,  460 

strength,  473 

thirst,  464 

thoracic,  476 

tongue  and  mouth,  464 

urine,  468 
«vomiiing,  466 

Taste,  sense  of, 

typhoid  fever  in,  69 

vellow  fever,  464 
Temperature  of  surface, 

bilious  fever  in,  3/>5 

congestive  fever,  402 

typhoid  fever,  59 
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Temperature  of  ■orfiice— con^itiiMtf. 

typhus  refer,  SOS,  270 

yellow  fever,  460 
Theory, 

periodical  fever,  of,  4S6 

typhoid  fever,  159—166 

typhus  fever,  8SS 

yellow  fever,  650 
Thirst, 

bilious  fever  in,  362 

congestive  fever,  404 

typhoid  fever,  73 

typhus  fever,  204 

yellow  fever,  464 
Thoracic  symptoms, 

bilious  fever  in,  357 

typhoid  fever,  6S 

typhus  fever,  204 

yellow  fever,  476 
Tinnitus  aurium, 

bilious  fever  in,  860 

typhoid  fever,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  474 
Tongue  and  month, 

Dilious  fever  in,  361 

typhoid  fever,  72, 141 

typhus  fever,  213,  269 

jelJow  fever,  464 
Tonics, 

typhoid  fever  in,  173,  176,  180 

typhus  fever,  3^ 

yellow  fbver,  558 
Treatment  of  bilious  fever,  429—433 

bloodletting,  429 

cinchona,  431 

diaphoretics,  433 

local  bleedinf^,  430 

purgatives,  431 

refrigerants,  433 

sulphate  of  quinine,  432 
Treatment  of  congestive  fever,  433 — 439 

bleeding,  435 

camphor,  434 

capsicum,  434 

cold  dash,  435 

heat,  434 

opium,  434 

stimuli,  434      • 

sulphate  of  quinine,  434 
Treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  439 
Treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  167— 187 

Bouiliaud's  method,  182 

Cbomcl-6  method,  174 

De  Laroque*8  method,  183 

Dr.  Jackson's  method,  168 

Louis's  method,  179 

miscellaneous,  184 

Dr.  N.  Smith's  method,  171 
Treatment  of  typhus  fever,  324 — 334 

affusions  and  ablutions,  328 

bleeding,  334 

camphor,  332 

diet,  334 

miscellaneous,  331 

opium,  332 


I  TretCment  of  typhae  fswrn—eomtinmi. 

purgatives,  328 

•timulants  and  tonice,  329 

wine,  329 
Treatment  of  yellow  fever,  6A^-*562 

entiphlogiftic,  666 

bloodletting,  656 

cinchona,  668 
'    cold  affunon,  657 

conclusion,  661 

mercurials,  663,  666 

Mobile  method,  669 

preliminary,  662 

prophylactics,  660 

purgatives,  668 
Spanish  method,  668 

stimulants,  658 

tonics,  558 
Trotter,  Dr.,  337 
Tweedie,  Dr.,  283,  343 
Twitching  of  tendons, 

bilious  fever  in,  SUBO 

typhoid  fever,  69, 141 

typhus  fever,  213 
Type  of  periodical  fbver,  362—866,  199 

yellow  fever  of,  633 
Tympanites,  77,  363 
Typhoid  fever,  49,  194 
Typhoid  entero-mesenteritie,  50 
Typhoid  sUte,  156 
Typhus  fbver,  197—344 

Ulceration, 

epiglottis  of^  89 

isolated  follicles,  99,  100 

Peyer's  glands,  94 

stomach,  91 
Unity  of  disease,  533 
Urinary  oigans,  lesions  of, 

periodical  fever  in,  383 

typhoid  fever,  103 

typhus  fever,  235 

yellow  fever,  491 
Urine,  retention  of, 

typhoid  fever  in,  143 

typhus  fever,  217 

yellow  fever,  468 
Urine,  state  of, 

bilious  fever  in,  365 

typhoid  fevBTy  78 

typhus  fever,  217 

yellow  fever,  468 

Varieties  of  congestive  fever,  400 — 105 

algid,  402 

comatose,  400 

delirious,  401 

gastro-enteritic,  404 
Varieties  of  periodical  fever,  397^-407 
Varieties  of  typhoid  fever,  129 — 133 

adynamic,  132 

ataxic,  132 

bilious,  132 

inflammatory,  132 

latent,  130 

mucous,  132 
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Varieties  of  typhat  fefer,  255 
VarietieB  of  yellow  fever, 

congestive,  474,  530,  531 

inflammatorT,  474,  530,  531 

mild,  529    ' 

places,  in  different,  528 

remittent,  534,  535 

seasons,  528 
Vaugban,  Dr.,  284 
Vegetable  decomposition,  393,  513 
Vigilance,  , 

typhoid  fever  in,  68 
Vision,  state  of, 

typhoid  fever  in,  69 

typhus  fever,  212 

yellow  fever,  474 
Vomiting, 

bilious  fever  in,  363 

typhoid  fever,  73 

typhus  fever,  214 

yellow  fever,  466 
Vomit,  black,  466 


Walcheren  fever,  349 

Walking  cases  of  yellow  fever,  473,  530 

Ware,  Dr.,  54 

Washington,  yellow  fever  at,  523 

Weather,  influence  of, 

periodical  fever  on,  389 

typhoid  fever,  144 

typhus  fever,  243 

yellow  fever,  500 
Wharton,  Dr.,  434 
Willan,  Dr.,  287 
Wilson,  Dr.  J.,  472,  531,  577 
Wine, 

typhoid  fever,  171,  177 

typhus  fever,  329 
Woodville,  yellow  fever  at,  507, 512,  580 
Wooten,  Dr.,  109,  117,  152,  395 

Yellow  fever,  467—581 

Yellowness  of  skin, 
bilious  fever  in,  356 
typhus  fever,  257 
yellow  fever,  474,  491,  493 
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CATALOGUE 

OF 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA^S 

MEDICAL  ATO  SURGICAL  PUBLICATIOM 

PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER^  1858. 


TO  THB  MEDICAL  PROFBSBIOir. 

In  sabmiUing  the  following  catalogue  of  our  publicationB  ia  medioiae  and 
the  collateral  scienees,  we  beg  to  remark,  that  no  exertions  are  spared  to  render  the 
issues  of  our  press  worthy  a  continuanoe  of  the  confidence  which  they  have  thus  hi 
enjoyed,  both  as  regards  the  high  character  of  the  works  themselves,  and  in  respect 
to  every  point  of  typographical  accuracy  and  mechanical  execution.  OenUemen 
desirous  of  adding  to  their  libraries  from  our  list,  can  in  almost  all  cases  procure  the 
works  they  wish  from  the  nearest  bookseller,  who  can  readily  order  any  which  he 
may  not  have  on  hand.  From  the  great  variation  in  the  expenses  of  trantportatioa 
through  territories  so  extensive  as  tnose  of  the  United  States,  prices  cannot  bo  the 
same  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  therefore  we  are  unable  to  affix  retail  prices 
to  our  publications.  Information  on  this  point  may  be  had  of  booksellers  generally, 
or  from  ourselves,  and  all  inquiries  respecting  any  of  our  books  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention  by  addressing 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA,  Philadelphia. 

December,  1853. 


TWO  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

FOR  F1¥E  DOIiliARS  PER  AMIf VIH. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,  subject  to 
postage,  when  not  paid  for  in  advanoe,        -       -       -        -       -       -       -$500 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY,  inyariably  in  adyanoe,      -       -      1  00 
or,  BOTH  PERIODICALS  furDished,  vftEi  or  postaqi,  for  Five  Dollars  remitted 
in  advance. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Edited  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

w  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Each  number  otiataiiu 
at  least  two  liuudred  and  eighty  large  octavo  page»,  aroropriately  illustrated,  wherever  necessary, 
by  engravings  on  copper,  stone,  or  wood.  It  naa  now  been  issued  recularly  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  year>,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  which  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  present 
editor.  Throughout  this  long  space  of  time,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  of 
medical  periodicals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  pro- 
lession  in  this  country.  Its  list  of  Collaborators  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of^the 
most  distinguitihed  names  of  the  profession  in  every  section  of  the  United  Skates,  rendering  tJie  de- 
partment devoted  to 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  ^eat  interest  to  ail  practitioners. 

As  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  however,  it  to  combine  the  advantages  presented  by  all  the  diflbieot 
varieties  of  periodicals,  in  its 

REVIEW   DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  extended  and  impartial  reviews  of  all  important  new  work*,  preeenting  sultieott  of 
novelty  and  interest,  together  with  very  numerous 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICB8, 

mcloding  nearly  all  the  medical  poUicatioiu  of  tbe  day,  both  in  this  eomtry  and  (Treat  Britain,  With 
a  chdoe  feleotioA  of  th*  more  important  oontinental  works.    This  is  followed  by  tbe 


BLANCHA&Df^  (.EIIA'9MI£U^CAL 

:_: '   •   ■  "      ■ 


QUARTERLY  SU3IMARY, 

being  a  very  full  and  complete,  abetriot,  methodkallY  arranged,  of  the 

IHPIUfBlBNTS  AND  DISCQTERIE8  LI  THE  BEDlCil  tCIEHCES. 

Thff  depart  ment  of  the  Journal,  so  important  to  th«  praotirin^  physician,  ia  the  object  of  especial 
care  on  thu  part  ofthe  editor.  It  'u*  clasitified  and  arranged  under  diflerent  heads  thn«  faciliiatiit^ 
the  reM.'ttrcljes  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  narticular  fi^jcc*t«,  and  wili  be  lound  to  pretn-nt  a  very 
lull  and 'accurate  di;rct(t  of  all  ob^rvutions,  discoverie.*,  and  inventions  recorded  in  ever}'  branch  of 
medical  hcience.  The  very  extensive  arrangementit  of  the  publi!>ber9  are  >ucb  ta  to  afford  to  tiw 
editor  complete  materials  for  this  purpose,  an  he  not  only  regularly  receives 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS. 

but  also  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  more  important  Jormal?  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  C<»ti. 
nent,  thus  pre^niing  m  a  convenient  compass  a  thorough  and  complete  abstract  of  ererjihir^ 
intere»iingor  important  to  the  physician  occurring  in  any  pari  ofthe  civilised  worid 

An  evidcuce  of  the  (success  which  has  attended  liic^e  eilbrts  may  be  found  in  the  constant  and 
^feady  increase  in  the  sub>criplion  li>t,  which  renders  it  advisable  for  gentlemen  desiring  the 
Jounial,  to  make  known  their  wlhhes  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  seeore  a  jrear's  m:i  with  certaiatr, 
tiie  publiubcrs  having  frequently  been  unable  to  supply  copies  when  ordered  late  in  the  year.  To 
their  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  li>t  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  puhlj<>h- 
ers  teel  that  no  promises  are  necessary;  but  those  who  may  desire  for  the  first  tinie  to  suWcrilv, 
can  rest  a»sured  that  no  exertion  wiU'be  spared  to  maintain  the  Journal  in  the  high  positioo  whica 
ii  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 


By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  amount  of  Taluablv  aod 
practical  information  on  everv  branch  of  medical  science,  the  subiscriber,  by  payuig  in  advance, 
becomes  entitled,  without  further  charge,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

a  monthly  periodica!  of  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.  Its  **Nrw9  Department**  pre^nt<tbe 
current  information  ofthe  day,  while  the  <*  Library  Dkpartment"  is  devoted  to  presenting  siusf- 
ard  works  on  various  branches  of  medicine.  Within  a  few  years,  subscribers  have  thus  received, 
without  expense,  the  following  works  which  have  passed  through  its  columns : — 

WATSON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 

TODD  AND  BOWMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  JUN. 
Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  with  numerous  wood-cuts. 

WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

AlALGAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-cuts,  and  , 

SIMON'S  LECTURES  OS  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

While  the  year  1853,  presents 

THE  CONTINUATION  OF  TODD  <fc  BOWMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLLVfRATEU   ON    WOOD. 

t^*"Subscril)crs  for  1851,  who  do  not  possess  the  coinnicncoment  o/  Todd  and  13ownian  can 
obtaiii.it,  ill  .a  handsome  oclavo  volume,  of  ^)'r2  page>,  wilh  over  150  iilustratiou>,  by  inuti,  irve  tl 
porilttge,  ou  UiTtiaiittuMce  of  $J  50  to  the  publishers. 

it  T.'ill  itus-lKJ  se^n  that  for  the  smoll  sum  oi  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advauce,  the  sub>cr:ber 
will  obtain  a'Quarh?rly  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

.EMBB\€iNG  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES 

mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  Slate*,  free  of  postage. 

These  ver}'  lavor;ib'ie  t<jrins  are  M<nv  presented  by  tlic  publishers  with  the  view  of  removing  a"! 
diflicnltles  and  obicctions  to  a  full  and  extended  circulation  of  the  ^ledical  Journal  to  the  K^Tnv  :'t 
every  mcmlxjr  of  the  nrolcssion  throughout  the  I'niled  Siuies.  The  rapid  extension  of  ma:l  fan  :• 
lies,  wiH  now  place  fhe  ninnbor>  U'llire  sub-crilxTR  with  a  certainty  and  dispatch  not  hcrctitU'W 
aituinablc;  while  by  the  system  now  jiropo^ed,  evrry  sii!)^cril>er  throughout  the  Union  is  plaird 
upon  an  et^nal  footmg,  at  \ha  XQry  reasonable  price' of  b\vc  Dollars  for  two  peri(jdi«.'als,  wi'hiiit 
further  cx|>ciise. 

Thoi-e  Mjb-cnlx^rfi  who.do  not  pay  in  advance  will  l>ear  in  mind  that  their  subscription  ol"  F.vf 
Dollars  win  eriiiile  lliem  to  \\ie  Jouriml  (nily,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  !>e  at  thecx[^^-t? 
of  their  own  postage  on  the  rei'eii)t  ol  each  numU'r.  The  advantage  of  a  remittance  when  order- 
ing the  Journal  wili  thus  lie  uopareat. 

!rts  the  Mi'dicaljsJews  and  Library  is  iti  no  case  scut  without  advance  payment,  ii*  sub'-ci  .Ivrj 
will  always  nec^rive  -it  fuee  ai  postage. 

It  should  also  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  the  publisliers  will  now  take  the  risk  of  remittances  by  ma.i, 
only  requiring,  in  ca>es  of  loss,  a  cerliiicaUi  frwn  the  bubscriber's  Postmaster,  that  the  money  wi* 
duly  majle<l  and  forwarded 

Funds  at  |>or  at  the  subscriber's  place  of  residence  received  ia  pa>ineBt  of  subscriptions. 

A<idrefls,  BLANGHARD  de  LEA,  Vbiladeltuu. 


ANI>  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


AtHWEUU  (8AMUEU),  M.  O. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

niuMrated  bv  Ca^es  derived  from  HovpiCai  aad  Private  Practice.    With  Additiiina  by  Paul  Beck 
GoooASD,  ii.  D.    Second  Amarican  editioa.    lu  one  octavo  vuloine,  ot'  5Q0  pa^pn. 

W«  itroBjrlr  reeoBiBcnd  Dr.  Asbvf»ll*i  TrMtite 

to  our  reader!  a*  a  valuable  book  of  reference,  oa  an 

exteniive,  eomplicated,  aad  highly  important  elata 

'  '       ~  jr«a«l/y  Jourmmi  ^fMUd. 


One  of  the  very  beet  works  aver  iMoed  from  tba 
proM  on  the  diaeasei  of  femolea. — WeMtem  Lancti. 

This  it  an  invaluable  work. — Mitstmri  Midieai 
•nd  Surgical  Journal . 


of  diaeaaea. — Edinkwrgk 
Scunett. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical 

Written  for  univemal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  ian^^age.    A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hati, 
M.  D.    Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  of  484  pages,  with  alK>ot  two  hundred  illustrationa. 


ABERCROMBIE  (JOHN),  M.  D. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  DISEASES  OP 

THE  STOMACH,  INTESTINAL  CANAL,  &c.    Fourth  edition,  in  one  small  octavo  volume, 
of  200  pagtis. 


BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Dif^ease.  Fourth 
Aincricun,  trom  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  490  pageif, 
with  wood-culs.    (Now  Ready.) 

This  edition  will  be  found  materially^  improved  over  its  predecessors,  the  author  having  ctrefblty 
revised  it,  and  made  considerable  additions,  amounting  to  betweeu  seventy-five  and  oue  hundred 
pages. 


We  ahall  not  call  it  a  aeeond  edition,  beeanae,  a« 
Dr.  Bennett  truly  observea,  it  ia  really  a  new  work. 
It  will  be  found  to  contain  not  only  a  Aiithfnl  hiato- 
ry  of  the  varioua  pathological  chungea  produced  by 
inflammution  in  the  uteruaand  ita  annexed  orguna, 
in  the  diflerenl  phaaea  of  female  life,  bat  aiao  an  ae> 
curate  onalysia  of  the  inflnenca  exerciaed  by  iaflara- 
mation  in  the  production  of  the  varioua  naofbid  con- 
ditions of  the  uterine  system,  hittierto  described  and 
treated  ns  functional. — Britiskand  Foreign  Utdieo' 
Ckirurgical  Review, 

Few  works  issue  from  the  medical  preta  which 
are  at  once  original  and  aound  In  doctrine ;  bat  such, 
we  feel  aaaured,  ia  the  admirable  treatise  now  before 


na.  The  Importaat  practical  preeepta  which  the 
author  inculcates  are  all  riridly  deduced  from  facta. 
.  .  .  Every  page  of  the  borne  ia  g«MHt,  aad  amineatW 
practical.  .  .  .  So  far  aa  we  know  and  believe.  It  fa 
the  best  work  on  the  auhject  of  which  it  traata.— 
Montktf  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

We  refer  oor  readera  with  autisfaction  to  this  work 
for  informatirm  on  a  hitherto  moat  obaoure  aad  diA- 
eult  class  uf  diaenaea.— Loadofi  Medical  Oaaetfo. 

One  of  the  beat  practical  monographa  amongat 
modem  English  medical  books. — Traasplvania  Mid . 
Journal. 


BEALE  (LIONEL  JOHN),  M.  R.  C.  S.,  ice. 

THE   LAWS  OF    HEALTH   IN   RELATION   TO   MIND   AND   BODY. 

A  Series  of  Letters  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  19mo., 
extra  cloth. 


BILLING   (ARCHIBALD),  M.  D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE.     Second  American,  from  the  Fifth  and 

Improved  London  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  290  pages. 


BLAKI8TON   (PEYTON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON    CERTAIN    DISEASES    OF    THE 

CHEST,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Auscultation.    In  one  volume.  8vo.,  pp.  384. 


BENEDICT  (N.  D.),  M.  D. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  THFX)RY  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  MEDICINE,  delivered  by  Profbs90b  Chapxan  m  the  University  of  Petmsyhraoia.    In  one 
octavo  volume,  of  *258  pages. 


BURROWS  (QEORQE),  M»  D. 
ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION,  and  on  the  Con- 

naoiion  between  the  Afiectiona  of  the  Brain  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.    Ia  one  8vo.  vol.,  whh 
colored  plates,  pp.  21(j. 


BLAKCUARD  ILEA'S  MEDICAL 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8..  &e., 

Examiner  in  Phyuology  and  CompanitiTe  Anatonix  in  the  Unirereitjr  of  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applicationif  to 

Pftychplogy,  Pathology,  Thenpeutic*,  Hygiene,  and  Forenitic  Medicine.  Fifth  American,  from 
the  fourth  and  enlar|;ed  London  edition.  With  three  hundred  and  fourteen  illui^t rations.  Edited, 
with  additions,  by  Francis  Gubmby  bMiTH,  M.  D.,  ProfemMr  of  the  loMiiutes  of  Medicine  in  ihe 
Pennitylvania  Medical  Colle^,  &'c.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volome,  oi  about  1100 
large  page«,  handsomely  prmted  and  Htrougly  twund  in  leather,  with  raised  biuid«.  ticw  edition. 
{Just  Is9ued.) 

^   '  From  the  Author* a  Preface  to  the  preeeni  Edition, 

*'  When  the  author,  on  the  completion  of  his  <  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,* 
applied  himself  to  the  preparation  of  hi:*  *  Principles  of  llumun  Phyi«ioloe\','  fur  the  presn,'  hi*  fi/und 
thai  nothing  »hort  of  ai»  entire  remoHetlivg  of  the  preceding  edition  would  in  any  decree  mAti>fy  hL" 
notions  of  what  »ucb  a  treatise  ought  to  be.  For  although  no  fundamental  change  had  taken  place 
during  the  interval  in  the  fabric  ot  Physiological  Science,  yet  a  large  number  ol'  le»s  iinpurtut 
modiArations  had  been  effected,  which  had  combined  to  produce  a  very  considerable  alteriiiidn  ifl 
its  aspect.  Moreover,  the  progrewve  maturation  of  hi>«  own  views,  and  hi^  incrca!*ed  cxperieni'e 
ds  a4«<acher,  had  pot  only  rendered  him  more  keenly  alive  to  the  imperfections  which  were  inhereni 
in  its  original  plan,  but  hud  caused  him  to  look  upon  many  topics  in  a  light  very  diflcrcnt  from  tlist 
under  which  he  had  previouiily  regarded  them ;  and,  in  particular,  he  felt  a  Mronj?  desire  to  give  to 
his  work  asprar/i><M  a  charartrr  as  puMiible,  without  foregoing  the  position  which  (he  lru>l»  be 
may  say  without  preitumpiion)  lie  had  succeeded  in  gaining  for  it,  as  a  philoeophieai  expotutioa  ot 
one  important  department  of  Physiological  Science.  He  was  led,  therefore,  to  th^detcrminaiiuQ 
•of,  in. reality,  proaucing  a  new  trMtisHf  in  which  only  those  parts  of  the  old  t^hoold  be  retainol, 
which  might  express  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  and  of  bis  own  opinions  on  the  points  to  whiih 
they  relate." 

The  American  edition  has  Iwen  printed  from  sheets  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  f  be  author,  wbe 
has  introdurad  nearly  one  hundred  illustrations  not  in  the  London  edition ;  while  it  has  alsoenvnxid 
the  advantage  of  a  careful  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  who  has  odded  notices  ol  »i'ich 
more  recent  inves^tigalions  a^  had  escaped  the  author's  attention.  Neither  care  nor  expense  hu* 
been  snared  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  to  render  it  ftinerior  to  former  edituins,  and  ii 
IS  confidently  presented  a^*  in  every  way  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  placed  before  tbe 
medical  profession  in  this  country. 


The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  in  oar 
language.— ilm.  Sled.  Journal, 


The  best  text-book  in  the  Isngnnge  on  thii  ex* 
tensive  subject. — London  Med.  Tttnts, 

A  eimiplete  cj-clnpsedia  of  this  branch  of  scircrp. 
— N.  Y.  Med.  Time*. 


The  moat  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which 
any  lunffnuge  can  at  preBtruc  give. — Brit,  and  For. 
Med.'Chirurg.  Review.  j      The  ntnndnrd  of  nuthority  on  phy8ii>]r>fricsl  ft^;^- 

,„     ^  ,.  ,       .    ,   .  ^  .1^      ,      ,.         jects.  •  #  *  In  the  present  etIiiion.'tr>imrtiruhn;e 

We  have  thus  ndverted  to  Bome  of  the  lending  the  alterations  and  auditions  which  htive  »M-en  w.-i-. 
'•additions  and  nlieralions,"  which  have  been  in-  would  require  a  rrview  of  the  whule  w.irk  mrf 
trrxluced  by  the  author  into  this  edition  of  his  phy-  ,  scarcely  a  suhjncl  has  not  l»etn  reviMcd  anil  ulter-i. 
siology.  These  will  be  found,  however,  very  fur  to  uddcd  t(»,  or  entirely  remodc-lled  to  adapt  it  i«i  tie 
rx«-eed  the  ordinary  hmitsof  a  new  edition,  ••the  present  state  of  the  science.— tVt«jr.'^5/.;«  M.d  ^os-^ 
old  materials   having  been  incorporated   with   the         a— -^  -i  -     i     j     •  .       .• 

new,  rather  than  the  new  with  the  old.'»  It  now  „^''l' T?  ir  *f-'7  '  ^^^•.*'"  ""  V''>*r'"^>' 
certainly  presents  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  ST^  ***=\r 'i"'*"",  V'^^^^'^V  *^^^  /n  ..rUermg  ihii.- 
Mhject  within  the  reach  of  the  American  reader;  I  ^^^^rn  Med.  and  hurg.  Journal. 
and  while,  for  availability  as  a  text-book,  we  may  i  From  this  hasty  and  imperfect  allusion  it  wiM  V 
perhaps  regret  its  (rrowlh  in  bulk,  we  are  sure  that  seen  by  our  readers  that  the  alteratiuna  iind  atidi- 
Uie  student  of  physioli^y  will  feel  the  impossibility  .  tions  to  this  edition  render  it  altnojst  a  nrw  wrn-tf^ 
of  present  inff  a  thorough  digest  of  the  facts  oi  the  and  we  can  assure  our  renders  that  it  is  one  of  tl.* 
science  withiu  a  mure  limited  compass.- Affdicai  ;  best  summaries  of  the  existing  facta  f«fphysiiii"gir-B 
Jiraminer.  t         science  within  the  reach  of  the  Knglish  a'tudeut  and 

.      ,.  ,,  ....        ,      ,   '  physician.— iV.  y.  Journo/ q/"3r«d»eirttf. 

The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book        Tk-  ..,.  r  — :  ^  -  j- .u-  .  ^  .  . 

OB  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English  I  „f  p  *  f" 'h?^*^  1      "i  *^"""V>''  ^'"^  Perhaps  ulsn 

laauaHse ^authoscovg  of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  ft)r  s.Mne  tiiucawniirJ 

^     **  '    '  the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  n(  Curpentrr'i 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  our  Ian-    ^luinan  Physiolojrv.    His  foriiifr  e«litii>ni»  h.iv  i-r 

guage.— iV.  O.  Mtd.  Register.  j  many  years  l»een  almost  the  only  tc-xt-ltmik  im  P.-.w 

.      J    -      ,  '  siology  in  all  our  medical  schoiilB,  nnd   its  cirriila- 

The  changes  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  an  ex-    tion  among  the  profession  has  been  ui<.nrv,..*ci  ; , 
tended  notice  in  this  pluce.    At  every  noiiit  where    any  work  in  any  department  of  imdical  »iiVii-'c 
the  recent  diligent  labors  of  organic  chemists  and  I      ft  is  quite  unnecessary  for  ua  lu   sin-tk   .f  t;ii 
imcrogruphcrs  have  lurnished  interesting  and  vulu-    work  as  its  merits  would  jualify      The  raf  re  m 
able  facts,  they  have  been  uppropri:ired,  and  nopiiins  :  nounceinent  of  its  appearance  will  aiTord  the  ^l^Hf*t 
liavo  het-.n  spared,  in  so  incorporating  and  arrun^jinif    pleasure  to  every  studeut  of  Pby8iuli>cv    while   -i 
them  that  the  work  may  constitute  one     arimmious    pcrusjil   will    be  of    infinite    ai-rvicr    ni    ndvaiir  r- 
system.— SoMtAern  Med.  and  Hurg.  Journal.  physiological  science.— O/iio  Med.  and  aurg.  Jom't* 

BY   THB  SAME   AUTHOR. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    GENERAL    AND    COiMPARATIVE    rilYSIOLOaY. 

InUMidcd  as  an  Iinrodiiclion  to  Ihe  g^ludy  of  Human  rhvsiolopv;  and  n^  a  Guide  to  the  Vb  V- 
sophical  pur-juit  ol  Natural  Ilislory.     JS'ew  and  improved  cdiliou,'(/;r<7«ri;/5'.) 

BY  THE  8AXE  AUTHOR.      {Prepuriitff.) 

THE  MICKOSCOPE  \11D  ITS  REVELATIONS.     In  ono  handsome  volun* 

beatitifuUy  illustraied  w\iVi  v^^^e*  asL^^oodi-c^^,  ^ 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTKR  (WILLIAM  B.),  Mr.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

KTMwfwr  ia  Ph7t|ol<V7  vuA  Comgmntiw  Atmtomj  1%  tte  Uaivwiltf  of  Loodon. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.  Second  Amerioaa,  froin  a  new  and  revited  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illiistralionf .    In  one  very  handvonie  octavo  voIuom.    {Latdy  luusd'.) 

In  publishing  the  fintt  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  ol  the  London  volume, 
by  the  {Substitution  of  the  word  "  Elemeots"  for  that  of  "  Mannal,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
the  title  of  *'  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise.  A 
compari(>«n  of  the  present  edition  with  the  former  one  will  show  a  material  improvement,  the 
author  having  revised  it  thorongfaly,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the 
most  advanced  state  of  the  science.  By  condensiD|p^  the  less  important  portions,  these  numerous 
additions  liave  been  introduced  without  materially  mcreasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  while 
numerous  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  general  ezecution  of  the  work  improved,  it  has 
been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price. 


To  say  that  U  ii  the  bast  manoal  of  Phyaiolngy 
now  before  the  public,  woald  not  do  saffielent  josUoe 
to  the  author. — Bmffalo  Mkdieal  Journal. 

In  hia  former  works  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
e%hau«red  the  aubjectof  Phyaioloffy.  In  thepreaeniL 
be  gives  theeaaenee,  aa  it  were,  oithe  wholew— i\r.  Y. 
Journal  of  MMdicim$, 

Those  who  have  oecasion  for  an  elementary  trea- 
tiae  on  Phyaiology,  eannot  do  better  than  to  possess 
themaelvea  of  the  manoalof  Dr.  Carpenter.— 'IfiMCtea/ 
ExamiHtr, 


The  beat  and  moat  eoo^klete  expoai  of  modem 
Phyaiolugy,  in  one  volume,  extant  in  the  F"gU^ 
language. — Si.  LomU  MtdUal  Journal, 

With  aneh  an  aid  in  his  hand,  there  is  bo  axensa 
for  the  ignorance  often  diaplayed  reapecting  the  sub- 
Jeets  of  which  it  treata.  From  ita  aapreteading  di- 
mensions, it  nay  not  be  so  esteemed  by  those  anxioos 
to  make  a  parade  of  their  eraditioa ;  bat  whoever 
masters  its  eonteata  will  have  reaaoa  to  be  prood  of 
his  phvsiologieal  aeqnircmenta.  Th^  illnatratioaa 
are  well  aeleoted.attd  nnelyezecnted.~I(iiMM  JIM. 
Prtu.. 


BT  TBB  tAMB  AlITnOB. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  U8&0F  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEAI.TH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Comdib,  M.  D.,  and  ezpbuMUioas  of 
scientific  words.    In  one  neat  12mo.  Tolume.     {Now  B§mdp.) 

This  new  edition  has  been  prepored  with  a  view  loan  extended  oirculatlon  of  this  important  little 
work,  >\'hic>h  is  universally  recognized  aa  the  best  exponent  of  the  laws  of  physiology  and  pathology 
an[>lied  to  the  subject  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  a  form  suited  both  for  the  profeiisiun  and  the  public. 
To  fecure  a  wider  distvminalion  of  its  doctrines  the  publishers  have  dune  up  copies  in  Bexible 
cloth,  8uituljle  for  mailing,  which  will  be  forwarded  through  the  post-olfioe,  free,  on  receipt  of  fiUy 
cents.    Societies  and  others  supplied  in  quantifies  for  distribution  at  a  liberal  deduction. 


CHELIU8  (J.M.),  M.  O., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Unireraity  of  Heidelberg,  Ac. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.    TransUted  from  the  Oermtui,  and  aoeompaaied 

with  additional  Notes  and  References,  by  Jobzi  F.  South.    Complete  in  three  verjiBifs  oelavo 
volumes,  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  boand,  with  raised  bends  and  double  titles. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  It  the  best  and       The  moat  learned  and  complete  systematic  treatise 

most  comprehensive  system  of  modern  snrgery  with    now  extant. — Sdiuburgk  M*dieal  Journal. 

which  we  are  acquainted.— Afccfieo-CAtrargtMi  its-        ,  ,  ^  ,  ..    ^- .     ,  _^. 

^l^„  ^  *  A  complete  encyclopmdia  of  surgical  acience— a 

very  complete  anrgleal  library^by  far  the  moat 

The  fullest  and  ablest  digest  extant  of  all  that  ra-.   completa  and  acieatilio  ayatem  of  aansvy  in  the 

latea  to  the  preaent  advanced  state  of  surgical  pa-    English  langoage.— iV.  Y.  Jcwnioi  o/Mfesciaa. 

thology.— iliMcrtcaji  Medical  Journal. 

As  complete  aa  any  system  of  9argery  ean  well 
be. — Soutfiem  Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal . 


The  most  extensive  and  comprehensive  aecoaatof 
the  art  and  science  of  Snrgery  in  our  laagaags.— 
Lancet, 


CHRISTISON  (ROBERT)y  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  E.,  &e. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tion!*, r^es,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia'  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Kemedies.  With  copious  Addi- 
t  ions,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engmvmga.  By  K.  EohESWELD  GaiFnn,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  laige  and  handsome  octavo  volumei  of  over  1000  pages. 

It  is  not  needful  that  we  should  compare  it  with 
the  other  pharmacopoeias  extant,  which  enjoy  and 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  profession :  it  ia  eaoogh 
to  aay  that  it  appears  to  ns  as  perfect  as  a  Dispenaa- 
tory,  in  the  preaent  atate  of  pharmaceutical  soicaee, 
could  be  made.  If  it  omits  anj  details  pertaining  to 
this  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  atodent  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  anch  a  work,  we  confess  the  omis- 

sioB  haa  eaeaped  our  nemtmy.  We  cordially  rseom-       We  earaestly  leseuuesnd  Dr.  ChristlBoa*s  Dis- 
roead  this  work  to  soeh  of  oar  nadera  as  are  ia  need    peasatory  to  all  onr  rsaders,  as  aa  iadisB 
of  a  DIspenaatory.    They  cannot  make  choice  of  a    companion,  not  in  thaStody  only,  bat  ia  UmI — 
better.-.irc«Cini  Joum.  q/*  Mediein*  and  Surgery,       also.— Sr<iUI^  oad  Forttr^  HitdwaX  KvcUmb  . 


There  is  aot  in  any  language  a  raott  eomplete  and 
perfect  Treatise— A.  Y.  Annalist, 

In  eonclnaion,  we  need  acarecly  aay  that  we 
atmogly  reeommmd  this  work  to  all  elassea  of  oar 
readers.  Asa  Dispenaatory  aad  eommentary  on  the 
Pharraaeopoeias,  it  la  narivalled  la  the  Bafflish  or 
aay  other  Ungaage.^— 'TAs  Dublin  QuartorlpJawmal. 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  UBDICAL 


CONDIE  CD.  F.),  M.  D.,  ft6. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN.    Fourth 

edition,  revbed  And  aqpncnted.    la  one  luge  voluiiie,  8vo.,  of  nesrly  TfiO  pnges.    {Now  B§adf.) 

Fbok  ms  Atttboe's  Pbvacb. 

The  demtnd  for  another  edition  has  afforded  the  author  an  opporfimity  oT again  ruhjecting  the 
entire  treatiite  to  a  careful  revifi^n,  and  of  incorporating  in  it  erery  important  obMrvatiun  rec<*rded 
»ince  the  appearance  of  the  lact  editioni  in  reference  to  the  pathology  and  therapeutica  of  the  »ei'eral 
diKawa  otwhicb  it  treats. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  as  in  thore  which  have  preceded,  while  the  author  hu 
appropriated^to  his  use  every  important  fact  that  be  has  fiMind  recorded  in  the  work;*  of  oikens 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  rubjects  of  which  be  treats,  and  the  numerous  vhIusUc 
observatioos— pathological  as  well  as  pnu^tic»l — dispersed  throughout  the  pagea  of  the  medical 
joumala  of  Europe  and  America,  he  has,  nevertheleas,  relied  chiefly  upon  bis  own  obi>er\-aiioo«  ami 
eiperience,  acauired  during  a  long  and  somewhat  extensive  practice,  and  under  circuuutanon  pe- 
culiarly  well  adapted  for  the  clinical  study  of  the  diseaHfs  of  early  life. 

Every  species  of  hypothetical  reasoning  has,  as  much  as  possible,  been  avoided.  The  author  h&« 
endeavored  thronghont  the  work  to  confine  himcelf  to  a  simple  statement  of  well-ascertained  patho- 
logical facts,  and  plain  therapeutical  directions— his  chiet  desire  being  lo  render  it  what  its  ink 
imports  it  to  be,  a  fkacticai.  tiiatjsb  on  the  dissasbb  of  childrbm. 

Dr.  Condis*B  sehnlarahlp,  ■enmni,  indnstry,  and  i  We  fed  aiffurcd  from  aetaal  azpericnec  that  so 
praetieai  aease  are  mauifrated  in  this.aa  iaall  hiaj  phrsician^s  library  can  be  complcto  without  a  eopf 

'     odbuwoTk^H,  Y.Jcummio/M9dieim€. 


BDmerans  eonfcributiona  to  acipoee.— i)f.  iialmts's 
M§f9rt  Is  tks  Afmriemm  Medical  AMS^timHon. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  oar  Jadgment.  Dr.  Condie*B 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  nerunl  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  tbii  country  will  riie  with  the  great- 
est satiafactiim  — Wttttrn  JounuU  of  Medieiiu  and 

One  of  the  beat  worka  npon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
Hren  In  the  English  language.— 1f«sl<n«  JLonrtf. 

Ferhapa  the  moat  full  and  complete  work  now  be- 
fore ihe  profeasion  of  the  United  Statea;  indeed,  we 
may  aay  in  the  Engliah  language.  It  is  vastly  aune" 
rior  to  most  of  its  predeeesaora.— ZVaiwirleeina  md. 
Jaurmml. 


A  veritable  pmdintrie  eaeyelop»dia,  and  an  knaor 
to  American  medical  Uteffauir«<»OAta  Mtdital  mi 
Surgical  Jonmai, 

We  feel  perinnded  that  the  American  medical  pro. 
feaslon  will  soon  regard  it  not  only  aa  a  Terjr  g<vMl« 
but  as  the  viaT  bsst  **  Practical  Trcaiiaa  ihi  the 
Diseaaea  of  Children."— ilmfrlcM  MtditmlJ^mnal. 

We  prononnced  the  ^nrt  edition  to  be  the  bn! 
work  on  the  diaeaaes  of  ehildren  in  the  Gailiu 
language,  and,  notwithatanding  all  that  hat  brra 

Snblished,  we  still  regard  it  in  that  light.— JfcrfMSJ 
rxaimiMr. 


COOPER  (BRAN8BY  B.),  F.  R.  S., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  Guy'a  Hospital,  Ac. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF   SURGERY. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages.    {Lately  Issfteti). 


For  twenty-five  yean  Mr.  Bninsby  Cooper  has 
been  surgeon  to  Guy's  Uospital ;  and  the  volume 
before  us  nuiy  be  said  to  consist  of  an  Hccouut  of 
the  results  of  his  surgical  experience  during  that 
long  period.    We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Bransby 


Cooper's  Lrcturea  as  a  mnat  valnnMe  additi'^fl  to 
onr  surgical  literature,  and  one  vrhich  cannot  r'aii 
to  be  of  service  both  to  students  and  to  ti-i>*e  wk' 
are  actively  engnged  in  the  practice  of  their  pr<>t'ei- 
sion. — Th*  Leuteet. 


OOOPER  (SIR  A8TLEY  P.),  F.  R.  S.,  Slc. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOLNTS. 

Edited  by  Bbansbt  B.  Cooper,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  Willi  additional  Observatims  by  Pn..f.  J  C 
Wakben.  a  new  American  edition.  In  one  handsome  octuvo  volume,  with  numerous  iilu<4n- 
tions  on  wood. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABDOMINAL   HERNIA. 

One  large  volume,  imperial  8vo.,  with  over  130  lithographic  figures. 

BY  THE  SA.ME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISEASES   OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  O.V 

THE  THYMUS  GLAND.    One  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  with  177  figures,  on 29  plates. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twontv 

five  Miscellaneous  and  Surgical  Papers.    One  large  volume,  imperial  8vo.,  with  S252  figures  i« 

These  last  three  yolunaes  complete  Ihe  surgical  writingn  iff  Sir  Asiley  Cooper.  Thev  aw  wr 
handsomely  pnnted,  wUVi  %  \«v^  ivvkmber  ot  lithographic  plates,  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  tw 
IMrweated  tt  eitceeding\v  \ow  ^\^«.  ^    ' 


AND  8CISNTIFIG  PUBLICA,TION6. 


CH.UaClilILt  (FL^UTWOOP).  M,  D,.  M.  A.  K  A. 
ON  THE  THBORT  AND  PRACTICE  07  HmWIFERT.  A  new  Amoricftn, 

from  the  Imc  and  inpravied  English  edit  inn.  Edited,  wilh  Notes  and  Additfons.  by  D.  Fbancis 
GoNDiB,  M.  D..  autiior  of  •  «<Preclieal  Tmiife  on  iIm  Dibomm  of  ObiMren,''  &o.  Witk  199 
illustrations.    In  one  very  htndMNiie  ootavoTolflne,  pp.  610.    {LaUif  ijtiiW.) 


To  bftttnw  praise  on  s  bonk  tbst  has  reeelTed  saeh 
■arked  approbatlua  woaM  ba  ■aparflnoaa.  Wa  naad 
oely  sny,  therafora,  that  if  tha  irat  aditioo  ws« 
thoaaht  worthy  of  a  favorable  racepUon  by  tha 
mrdicnl  public,  we  can  eonBdeatlT  affirm  that  this 
will  br  fonnd  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  tha 
practitioner,  and  tha  stadeot,  may  all  hava  reeoarsa 
to  its  pages,  and  derive  from  thair  pemsal  mack  in- 
terest and  inatructioB  fa  everythioa  reUtina  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  midwifsry.— iliiMta  QvmrUrlf 
Jourmai  qf  tiiditai  ScUauM, 

A  work  of  very  f  raat  merit,  and  such  as  wa  can 
confidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obata- 
tric  practitioaar*— Lsidsn  M$die»l  OmtutU, 

This  is  certainly  the  moat  perfect  system  extant. 
It  ia  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  ha  whose  neeesaities  ennfine 
him  to  one  book,  should  select  in  preference  to  all 
others .-~SoalA«ni  Mtdleal  and  Smrgitai  Jouruml. 

The  moat  popolar  work  on  midwifSBnr  ever  isaaad 
from  the  A  raerieaa  preaa.— Cter<«jla»  Mtd.  JtmrmU. 

Were  we  raduead  to  tha  neeassitjr  of  having  bnt 
aas  work  on  midwiferr,  aad  ^rmitud  la  eAaoM, 
wa  would  uaheaitaliagly  laka  CharahiU^— WMMm 
Mtd.  mmd  Surg,  J^urmmi, 

It  is  impoaaible  to  conceive  a  more  niefal  and 
eleaant  manual  than  Dr.  ChnrchiU's  Practice  of 
Midwifery.— Pfoaiacia/  Mtdical  Journal, 

Certainly,  in  oar  opinion,  tha  very  beat  work  on 
the  subject  which  exists.— M  Y.  AnnalUt. 


No  work  holda 


aarviw  of  being  placed  in'  tha  haada  ef  tha  tyro 
tha  aavBDcad  atudcat,  or  tl 


a  higher  pooitioa,  or  is  more  de- 
'  in  tha  haada  ef  th 
tha  praati  thwart— J 


Previous  editions,  nndar  the  editorial  svpervisioa 
of  Prof  R.  M.  HuatoB,  hava  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  aad  they  deserved  it;  bat  this,  re- 
printed from  «very  lata  Dublin  aditioa,  aareAilly 
revised  aad  broeght  np  by  tha  author  to  tha  preseat 
time,  does  present  an  anusoally  accarata  and  abia 
exposition  of  every  important  particular  embraced 
in  tha  departiaeat  of  midwifery.  •  •  The  clearaeas, 
directness,  and  preeiaioa  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amonat  Qf  statistical  reoearch  vrhich 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  tankof  worka  in  this  dapartawat  of  ra- 
Bsedial  aelsnaa.— i^.  O.  Mid.  and  flerg .  JaunuU. 

la  oar  oplnifln,  ft  fbrms  nna  of  tha  beat  If  aot  tha 
very  beat  text-bnok  aad  ^itomaof  obatetrie  seieaaa 
which  wa  at  praaent  poaaesa  la  tha  Eagtiah  lan- 
gaaga.— MsalMy  Jaamal  a/Mtdieal  Seitacs. 

Tha  elenrneas  and  preeisioa  of  style  la  arhleh  It  Is 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statiatical  rageareh 
which  it  cimtaiai,  have  served  to  place  it  ia  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  this  deMrtmaatac  raadleal  science. 
-».  r.  Jouruml  ^BUdieims. 

Paw  treatises  will  ba  (band  batter  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  aa  a  maaaal  fnr  the 
frequeat  eonsnitatloa  of  tna  yoang  praatltiooar.— 
Anurium  Mtditai  /oamol. 


BT  THE  SAKE  AUTHOE. 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    In  one  Urge  and 

handsome  volume  of  over  600  pages. 


We  revnrd  this  volame  as  poeaeasiag  more  claims 
to  completencaa  than  any  other  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquamted.  Most  cordially  and  earn- 
eatly,  therefore,  do  we  commend  it  to  our  prufesaion- 
al  brethren,  and  we  feel  assared  that  the  stamp  of 
their  appntfaatinn  will  in  due  time  be  impreascd  npon 
it.  After  an  attentive  perasal  of  lla  contents,  wa 
heaitatc  not  to  aay,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moat  com- 
prehensive ever  written  upim  the  diaeaaes  of  chil- 
dren, and  that,  for  cnpinuaneaaof  reference,  extent  of 
research,  nnd  perapicnity  of  detail,  it  Is  scarcely  to 
be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled,  in  any  lan- 
guage.— Dublin  Quarterlf  JoMmal, 

After  thia  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  Churchiirs  work,  we  ohall  ciaiclada 
by  oaying,  that  it  ia  one  that  cannot  fail  Oom  its  co- 
pionanesR.  rxtenaive  research,  and  general  accnracy, 
to  exalt  »till  hijrher  the  rcputatiim  of  the  author  m 
thia  country.  The  American  reader  will  be  particu- 
larly pleiised  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  haa  done  full 
justice  thrimghout  his  work  to  the  variiiua  Americun 
authors  on  thia  aubjeot.  The  namea  of  Dawees, 
Eberle,  Cnndie,  and  Stewart,  occur  on  nearly  every 
page,  and  theae  outhors  are  constantly  referred  tohy 
the  author  in  terma  of  the  highest  praiae,  and  witn 
tlie  most  liberal  courtesy. — The  Mtdieal  Examiiur, 


The  present  volume  will  sDstala  tha  reputation 
acquired  by  the  author  flrom  his  previous  worka. 
The  render  will  find  in  it  full  aad  judicious  direc- 
tions for  the  mnnagement  of  infanta  at  birth,  and  a 
eompcndioos,  but  clear  aoaiunt  of  tha  diawases  to 
which  children  ara  liable,  aad  the  moat  soooaasAii 
moda  of  treatiag  tham.  Wa  mast  not  aloaa  this  no- 
tice withimt  calling  attentioa  to  the  aathor's  style, 
which  is  parapicuoua  and  polished  to  a  degree,  wa 
regret  to  say,  not  generally  characteriatic  or  medical 
works.  We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Chnrchill 
most  cordially,  both  to  aindents  and  praetitionera, 
as  a  raluable  and  reliable  guide  In  the  treatment  of 
the  diaeasea  of  children. — Am.  Jaara.  t/  Uu  Mjtd, 

8eUH€99. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  departmeat  of  Prae- 
tienl  Medicine  which  preaents  so  candid  aad  aapra- 
Jiidiced  a  statement  or  posfing  up  of  our  actual 
kaowledgaaa  thia.— JV.  r.  JouriuU  ^ftUdieuu, 

Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  acicntific  and  practi- 
cal work,  are  of  the  higheat  order.  Whilat  wa 
would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  on 
the  same  subject,  we  certainly  believe  that  vary  few 
are  equal  to  it,  nnd  none  superior.— Saarisra  JIM. 
and  Surgical  Journal, 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTBOR. 


ESSAYS  OX  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 

CULIAK  TO  W0.V1EN.    Selected  from  the  writing  of  Rriti:«h  Authors  previouH  to  the  clone  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  abont  four  hundred  and  fiAy  pages. 


To  these  papers  Dr.  Churchill  haa  appended  notca, 
embodying  whatever  information  hna  l>een  laid  be- 
fore the  profession  since  their  nathors*  time.  He  haa 
also  prefixed  to  the  Essays  on  Puerperal  Fever, 
whiaa  oeeaay  dia  larger  portion  of  tha  volama,  aa 
interesting  nistorical  sketch  of  tha  priacipai  epi- 


demics of  that  diaease.  The  whole  forms  a  very 
valuable  collection  rif  papers,  by  professional  writers 
of  eminence,  on  sonasof  the  most  important  accidents 
to  which  the  puerpeial  female  is  liable. — Aimritam 
Journal  ^iOdirmi  Scimtos. 
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3LANCHAED  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Ate. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  indadisff  those  of  Pkvgnuioy  and  Child- 

bed.  A  oew  American  edition,  rerii^ed  by  the  Author.  With  Notes  nnd  Additioo*,  by  D  Fkas- 
oit  CoiNDiB,  M.  I).,  author  of  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diteaaes  of  Childreo."  In  one  lange 
and  faandAome  octavo  volume,  with  wood-cuts,  pp.  684.    {Jmst  luusd.) 

From  ths  Author^  Preface. 

In  reviewinif  this  edition,  at  the  reque»t  of  my  American  publishers,  I  have  inwrted  Mveral  new 
MCtionn  and  ehapterti,  and  I  ha\'e  added,  I  believe,  all  the  information  we  have  derived  Tnrna  recent 
researches ;  in  addition  to  which  the  pubtii«hers  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  tfcrvicn 
of  an  able  and  highly  esteemed  editor  m  Dr.  Condie. 


We  now  refrre tfnily  take  leave  of  Dr.  CharehflPs 
book.  Had  our  typographical  llmiu  permitted,  we 
should  gladly  have  liorrnwed  more  from  ita  richly 
stored  pngea.  In  conrluaion,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  the  profeiaion,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  ezprcMOur  firm  conviction  that  it  will  not  only 
add  to  the  reputation  of  ita  author,  but  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extensive  utility  to  obstetric 
practitioners. — Dublin  MeMcal  PrtMt, 

Former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  noticed  in 

{trevinus  nambera  of  the  Journal.  The  sentiments  of 
ligh  commendation  expressed  in  those  notices,  have 
only  to  be  repeated  in  this;  not  from  the  fact  that 
tbe  profeaaifia  at  Inrge  are  nut  aware  of  the  high 
ncnta  which  this  work  really  poaaesses,  bat  from  a 
desire  to  sea  the  principles  and  doctrines  therein 
contained  more  generally  recognized,  and  more  uni- 
versally carried  out  ia.  praoLiue.«-iV.  Y.  Journal  of 
Mulieine. 

We  know'of  no  author  who  deserves  that  oppro- 
bation,  on  "  the  diseases  »f  femalea,**  to  the  same 
extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  is  the 
only  thoroukb  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  subject ; 
and  it  muy  be  commended  to  practitioners  and  stu- 
dents  as  a  maaterpieee  in  its  particular  department. 
The  former  editions  of  this  work  Jiave  been  com- 
mended strongly  in  this  journal,  and  they  have  won 
their  wuy  toon  extended,  and  a  well>deserved  popu- 


larity. This  6fth  edition,  before  na.  fs  well  calen- 
lated  to  mointain  Dr.  Chnrchili^a  high  rrputitino. 
It  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  for  bii 
American  publishers,  and  It  seems  to  us  that  there  ii 
scarcely  nny  species  of  desirable  InformoliDo  ea  itt 
subjects  that  may  not  be  found  in  this  work^— TAi 
WttUm  Journal  nf  Medicine  OHd  Surgtrg. 

We  are  gratified  to  annonnee  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  Dr.  Churchill's  valuable  work  on  the  dit- 
eases  of  feraalea  We  have  ever  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  very  liest  works  on  the  anhjects  emltracrd 
within  its  scope,  in  tbe  English  lanauage;  and  the 
present  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  hv  the  author, 
renders  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  eonfidenr«>  of  the 

Crofession.  The  valuable  notes  of  Prof.  Husfia 
ave  been  retained,  and  contribute,  in  no  amaU  de- 
gree, to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  Ii  ii  t 
source  of  congratulation  that  the  |rabiishers  bsTe 
permitted  the  author  to  be.  ia  this  Inntaace,  hii 
owa  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  revision  witieh 
an  author  alone  is  cspable  of  makings— Tikt  Wrjtoro 
Lamtet, 

Asa  comprehensive  mannal  for  atudrnts,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  we  only  «p«ik 
with  common  justice  when  we  say  that  it  surpaasH 
any  other  that  has  ever  iasned  on  the  same  lub- 
ject  from  tbe  British  press. — The  Dublin  QuarUrlt 
Journal, 


DEWEE8  (V/.    P.),  M.D.,   &c. 
A  COMPREHENSIVE   SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.     Illastrated   by  occa- 

^ionui  Cai^s  and  many  En^^ravings.    Twelfth  edition,  with  tbe  Aulhor's  last  luiproveiiifuiii  auJ 
Corrections.    Li  one  uctuvo  volume,  of  GOO  pHgt^s.    {Just  Isiued.) 

BY  THE  SAMB  AUTHOR. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 

CUILDKEN.    Tenth  l  Jit  ion.     In  one  volume,  octavo,  5-18  pagvs.     {Just  lasurd.) 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  TREATISE  ON   THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES.     Tenth   edition.    In 

one  volume,  octavo,  5.32  pages,  with  plates.     {Just  Issuer!.) 


DICKSON   (PROFESSOR   S.    H.),    M.  D. 

ESSAYS  ON  LIFE,  SLEEP,  PAIN,  INTELLECTION,  HYGIENE,  AND 

DEATH.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo. 


DANA   (JAMES    D). 
ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.     In  one  volume,  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth, 


with  wood-cuts. 


AI^SO, 


AN  ATLAS  TO  THE  AROVE,  one  volume,  imperial  folio,  with  sixtj-onc  mag- 

niHcent  pUtes,  colored  arter  nuture.     Bound  in  half  moroi*co. 


ALSO, 


ON    THE    STRUCTURE    AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF    ZOOPHYTES. 

Si^lil  Mrparatc,  one  vol.,  cloth. 


DE   LA    BECHE   (SIR   HENRY   T.),  F.  R.  S.,  &e. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  OttSV.RYER.     In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octaTO 

volume,  onOO  pngea.    "Wwh  over  xYiHitViwvv^T^^vjoo^-twMi.    \Jxut  EmM«f.) 


AND  8GIKNT1FIC   PiJBLIGATIOJffi.  11 


DaUITT  (AOBERT),  M.R.C.  8.,  fte. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MODERN  SURGERY.    A  new 

Ameriran,  from  tbe  ImM  and  improred  London  edition.    Edited  by  P.  W.  Saigbnt,  M.  D., 

author  or" Minor Snrgerf,"  &o.    IlluMratad  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  wood-en^rev- 

ings.    In  one  very  haadaomely  printed  octavo  Tolume,  of  576  large  pages. 

No  work,  in  nnr  opiDinn.  eqnala  it  ia  prcaeatiag  aeecMibla  to  the  Ameriean  atadait,  haa  had  maeh 

■o  much  valuable  ■nnrieal  laatiar  la  an  sinaU  a  earreaej  in  thia  eoaatry,  aad  audor  iti  praamt  ao- 

eompau.— Si.  Louis  Med.  aud  SurgiuU  Jcmruai.  apicea  nromiaea  tti  rise  to  fti  higher  favor.    The  il- 

been  more  cnrdlallv  received  and  exteaiivcly  eirea-  *  ^* 

lated  than  thia     Tne  Aiet  that  it  eonpreheada  in  a  The  moat  aeearata  and  ample  reanm*  of  the  pre- 
comparatively  amall  enmpaaa,  all  tbe  eaaenlial  ale-  aent  state  of  Surgery  that  we  are  aequaioted  with.— 
raenta  of  theoretical  and  nraetieal  8Brgery;-.4hat  it  I  Z>m*/h»  Mtdieml  Journmi, 
ia  found  to  contain  reliable  and  aatheatic  informa- 
tion on  the  natore  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgi-  A  better  book  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
cal  affections— is  a  snflclent  reason  fnr  the  liberal  ttargery  as  now  nnderatoodiaEacland  and  America, 
pNtronaire  it  haa  nbUined.    Tbe  work  before  ua  la  a  has  not  been  aiven  to  the  profesaion.— Baslwi  Mtdi' 
new  edilina,  greatly  enlarved  aad  exteaded  by  the  Mi  «ad  Svrgfeol  Jwmml, 
author — its  practical  part  having  uadeigone  a  tho- 

rough  reviainn,  with  fifty  pageaof  additicmal  matter.  An  uaaarpasaable  eomnendinm,  sot  only  of  Sur- 

Tlie  editor,  Dr.  P.  W.  Sargent,  of  Philadelphia,  has  gical,  bat  of  Medical  Practice.— Lentfo*  Mtdical 

eontribated  much  to  enhance  tne  value  of  the  work,  Gas«fC«. 

by  Buch  American  improvementa  aa  are  calculated       —.  . «.  _    •. »  .  ., 

more  perfrctly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own  viewa  and  1*"'  '^^  "™'"'"  **"'  '!?.™^  oommendations, 

practice  ia  this  country.    It  abounds  everywhere  II^i^iji'ilE^  LI!f ^HyS!"**,-*  ^  r"*2*"'*'?"!,'i 

With  spirited  and  life-like  llluatratlona,  which  to  the  JlS"*?**'*  digest  of  the  princi plea  and  pnotietf  of 

young  aurieim,  eapecially,  are  of  no  minor  coasi-  modem  Surgery.— Iftrftt-I  Oaxttu. 

deratiim.  ^very  medical  man  frequently  needs  Just  h  ^ly  be  said  with  truth  that  the  work  of  Ml. 

such  a  work  as  this,  for  Immediate  reference  In  mo-  J^,^^^^  .'g-o^d.  a  complete,  thuogh  brief  and  coS- 

mentaofaudden  emergency,  when  he  haa  not  time  lo  ^^^^  ^^^„  ^  ^y^^  eitire  fieldoT  modern  aiirger)-. 

eonault  more  elaborate  tr«atiaea.    Ua  mecliaaieal  ^e  know  ofao  work  on  the  aaraaaabJeet  haVing  the 

execution  laof  the  very  beat  quality, and  as  a  whole,  .ppearanca  of  a  manaal,  which  iacladea  so  iSaay 

it  deeerves  and  will  recdye  from  the  prnfMaion,  a  ^Jij;  of  interest  to  the  surgeon  j  apd  tbe  terse  man-, 

hberalnatrooage—ns  Okto  Mbduai  and  Smrgumi  ^^  !„  ^hjch  eaeh  haa  beeh  treated  evinces  a  mi»at; 

.feamai .  enviable  qnalitv  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  author^. 

The  author  haa  evidently  ransacked  every  stand-  '^'j"  ■5»"«  '°. ''■V.  ■?iT^r'*7^J-30**?'***"'i 

ard  treatise  of  ancient  and  modern  timea,  an/all  that  JJ'  "'*»«^7',E*"^.^*Jj^;^  '^"♦i."**  ''"^"i^'f  ** 

is  reolly  practically  useful  at  the  bedside  will  be  "»•  "f  u'  ^I'^i^Y'  producUona  of  the  pen.    It  ia^ 

found  in  a  form  at  once  clear,  diatinet.  and  intereat-  "•^•'1  haadbook  for  the  praetitioner.  and  we  ahpuld. 

ing.-5i/ia6arg*  M<mthlf  Mtdical  jQumaL  <»«™  •  «~«^e'  of  aurgery  unpardonable  who  did  not 

^                                    '  recfMumend  it  to  hia  pupila.    In  our  own  opiniiHi,  il^ 

Drnitt'a  work,  eoadensed,  systematic,  lacld,  aad  ia  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  atuUent.— 

practical  as  it  is,  beyond  moat  works  on  Surgery  Provimeial  Mtdicai  amd  Surgical  JaunuU, 


DUNQLISON,   FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  CONOLLY. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Naiuro  and  Treatment  of  Dii«eaiie(i,  Materia  Medica,  and  Tberapeutioa,  DiMaset  of  Women 
ttid  Children,  Medical  JiiriMpnidence,  Arc.  drc.  In  four  large  auper  roj'al  octavo  volumea,  of 
3254  double-columned  pagev,  ^trongl]r  end  handsomely  bound. 

%*  Thif»  work  eontainn  no  Ie»a  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatiaea,  eootributed  by 

sixty-eight  di8lingui^hed  physicians. 

nnqaestlonnbly  one  of  very  great  value  to  the  prac- 
titioner. This  estinwte  of  It  has  not  been  formed 
from  a  hasty  examination,  bnt  after  an  Intimate  ac- 

Snaintanee  derived  from  frequent  eonsallatioa  t^ it 
uriag  the  past  nine  <ir  ten  yeara.  The  editora  ara 
praelitionera  of  esubliahed  reputation,  aad  the  list 
of  eontributoTS  embraces  nuny  of  the  moat  eminent 
One  of  the  moat  valuable  medical  publications  of !  profeaaora  and  tenchera  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
the  dny— na  n  work  of  reference  it  ia  invuluAbla..—  >>"«  and  Olaagow.  It  ia,  indeed,  the  great  merit  oC 
WetUrn  Journal  of  Mtdicint  amd  Surgtru,  \  thia  wi>rk  that  the  prineipal  artielea  have  beea  for- 

niahed  by  praetitiooera  who  have  not  only  devoted 

It  haa  been  M  ua,  both  na  learner  and  teacher,  a  I  especial  attention  to  the  dlaeaaea  aboat  which  tbay 

work  for  rra.l>  nnd  frequent  reference,  <me  in  which  i  !?"▼•  written,  but  have  aiao  enjoyed  opportaniUcs 

modern  Kijjili«h  inrdicine  ia  exhibited  in  the  moat    for  iin  extensive  pniclicnl  acqunintnnce  with  them, 

advantagcoua  Ufiht. ^Medical  Examiner.  «"<•  whone  reputation  cnrriea  the  aaaiirnnce  of  their 


The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine 
extant;  or,  at  leaat,  in  our  laaguage.— Sii^oio 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

For  reference,  it  ia  above  all  price  to  every  prae- 
titioner.— Wcsiem  Lancet. 


We  rejoice  thnt  thia  work  ia  to  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  professJon  in  thia  country,  it  being 


competrnc]^  juaily  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 
othera,  while  it  atnmpa  their  own  doctrines  with 
high  and  Jnat  authority  .-«-Jiiwrle«sJM^IJoar». 


DUNQLISON   (ROBLEY),   M.  D., 

Profeaaor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phihidelphta. 

HUMAN  HEALTH;  or,  the  Influenoo  of  Atmosphere  and  Locality,  Change  of 

Air  and  Climate,  Seasons,  Pood,  Clothing,  Bathing,  Eiercise,  Sleep,  &c  &c  ,  on  Healthy  Man ; 
eonstitmting  Elementa  of  Hygiene.  Second  edition,  witk  many  laodificatinna  and  edditiou.  in, 
one  oetnvo  volume,  of  4S4  pagea. 
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DUNQUItON   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

ProfMSOT  of  Initiiotei  of  Medicine  in  the  Jeffertoa  Medical  Coli^«y  Philadelpkia. 


MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Diotionary  of  Medical  Soienoey  oontaininir  a  oodcim 


cnn  only  eonfirm  their  Jadgment,  b^  recommemliBf 
thii  moit  aiefal  volume  to  the  notice  nf  our  ciaai* 
lantic  readere.    No  medical  library  will  be  cnmplele 


and  Dietetic  Fpeparaiioa*,  etc.  Tenth  ediiioa,  revined.  In  one  verv  thick  ocmvo  volume,  ol 
over  nine  hundred  Inrge  double-columoed  pages,  atroDgly  bound  in  watheri  with  raised  bands. 
{Jtut  Issued.) 

Every  aiicoenpire  edition  of  thia  work  bears  the  marks  of  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  of  hit 
determination  to  keep  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  slate  of  medical  science.  Tbii» 
the  laitt  two  editions  contained  about  nine  thousand  subjects  and  teems  not  comprised  in  tbe  oae 
immediately  preceding,  and  the  prenent  has  not  less  than  voua  trot'raiid  not  in  any  former  ediiioa. 
As  a  eompieie  Medical  Dictionary,  therefore,  embracing  over  FIFTY  THOUssAND  DEFINI- 
TIONS, in  all  the  branches  of  tlie  science,  it  is  presented  as  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  great 
favor  and  popularity  which  have  carried  it,  within  no  very  long  space  of  time,  to  a  ninth  editioa. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  to  render  its  mecha^ 
nical  execution  and  ivpn^raphical  accuracy  worthy  of  its  extended  reputation  and  uai%'ert«l  u!<e. 
The  very  extensive  adJititMs  have  been  aiTCommodated,  without  materially  inoreaaing  the  bulk  of 
the  volume  by  the  employment  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  dear  type,  cast  for  this  purpose.  The 
press  has  been  watched  with  great  care,  and  everj^  eflbrt  used  to  insure  the  verbal  accuracy  »one* 
ces>>ary  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  whole  is  printed  on  fine  white  peper ;  and,  while  thu«  nixi- 
biting  in  every  respect  so  great  an  improvement  over  former  iasues,  it  is  presented  at  tbe  original 
exceedingly  low  price. 

A  mfrsrleof  labor  ^nd  indastryia  one  who  has 
writtrn  nhle  and  volomimms  works  on  nearly  every 
branch  of  medical  science.  There  coald  be  no  more 
Qsefal  book  to  tbe  student  or  prsctttioner,  in  the  '  without  it.— Loadoa  3ttd.  Gasttu, 

firesent  ad  rsaeing  age,  than  one  in  which  would  be  i     .^  .         ^.  ,  t.         ^  ... 

bond,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  meaninr  and  deri-  ,  I'  "  certainly  more  complete  and  eotnpreheaiiTe 
vatioi  of  medical  terms-so  many  of  which  are  of  I  5""  ."y, '^"'»  ^*'»*5  ^  ■''*  «eqa:iimed  in  the 
modern  introdnetlon-«oncise  descriptiims  of  their  togHih  Ifnffnege.  Few,  m  fnct,  etmld  be  f.wod 
explanation  and  emnhiymcnt :  and  all  this  and  much  |  °^^^r  analifii  d  thun  Dr.  Dunglison  for  the  pwduc- 
more  is  contained  In  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  tl'«  ^  such  a  work  Learned,  mdnstrioiis,  per- 
therefore  aluiostasiBdlapensiilile  to  the  other  learned  aevennp,  and  accurate,  he  brings  to  the  risk  tl 
professi.msastoimriiwn.  In  fact,  to  all  who  may  the  peculiar  tnlrn is  necessary  for  lU  •ocee«isl 
hareoccation  to  ascertain  the  meoning  of  any  word  i  nerformance:  while,  at  the  aame  time,  his  fusi- 
belonEiuff  to  the  many  branches  of  medicine.  From  larlly  with  the  writinas  of  the  ancieat  and  nuidera 
a  carcfufexaminatifm  of  the  present  edition,  we  can  *' masters  of  our  art,"  reudera  him  skilful  to  note 
vouch  for  its  accuracy,  and  for  its  beinjf  broupht  »he  exact  usnge  of  the  several  terms  of  -cirBce, 
quite  up  to  thedale  of  publication  ;  tbe  author  states  »»"  «he  variouB  modifications  which  mciicnl  lerm- 
?n  his  preface  that  he  has  luldrd  to  it  about  four  thiMi-  in»l*»|tf  has  undergone  with  the  chnni^e  of  iheiv 
■and  terms,  which  «rc  not  to  be  found  in  the  prece-  "es  or  the  pniC/""  «/^*mproveinent.  —  Jsurtcaa 
dinft  one.  — Dublin  quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  ■  Journal  of  the  MtJteal  Snenres. 
Science*.  |      One  nf  the  most  complete  and  copious  known  t<r> 

On  the  appearance  of   the  lost  edition  of  this  i  the  cultivators  uf  medical  acicucc. — Bosto»  Mid. 
vnlunble  wori,  we  directed  the  attention  of  our  I  Journal, 

Tfinlers  to  its  peculiar  merit* ;  niid  we  need  do  A  most  complete  Medical  lexicon — certiirlv  one 
little  more  thnn  state,  in  referenre  to  the  present  of  |he  best  wi>rks  of  the  kind  in  the  Isripusge.— 
reiBNue,  that,  ni>IwithstnndinR   the  large  additions    CkarltUon  AUdicalJournal. 

previously  made  to  it,  u«»   fewer   thiiu  four  thou-  ,,,...   -v.     .  .      .^ 

pand  terms,  not  to  be  found   in  the  preceding  edi-  ■      Th«  most  complete  Medicnl   Dictntnarj  in  the 

tion.  are   contained    in    the  volume   before   us ,  English  language.— WiiXira  X,anee«. 

Whilst  it  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  its  author's  ^  j,n«  not  its  superior,  if  indeed  its  equal,  in  the 
erudition  and  industry,  it  is  nls<)  a  work  of  great  ^  ^.^  |„nguage.-Sl.  Loai*  Medical  and  Surgical 
practical  utility,  ns  we  chu  testily  from  our  own    journal 

experience;  for  we  keep  it  constantly  within   our        „      .*  ,  ,  ,       ,,     ^  ... 

reach,  and  make  very  frequent  reference  to  it,  Familiar  with  nearly  all  the  medicnl  .l.cti'inn- 
aearly  always  finding  in  it  th«  inf«>riuati«»n  we  seek.  ""^^  ""W  in  print,  we  ctmsider  the  one  !*i..re  u* 
Sriiiik  and  Foreign  Med.-Chirurg.  Rei-itw.  H»e  rac*'  complete,  and  an  indispenwil.l'-  ai!jiim-t  !o 

,.  ,        ^.  •..  *i    »  •.        »   •   I    L  _•     1    every  inedicul  library. — British  American  Mrdtrat 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  no  rival    journal 
in   the  English  liingnnge  for  accuracy  luid  extent        ,.,       *  j     ,         • 

of  references.  The  terms  generally  include  short  ^>  «  repent  our  declaration,  that  this  is  the  be»: 
physiological  and  puthologiciil  descriptions,  so  thut,  Ali<lienl  Dictionary  in  the  Innguage.—U'of.  Lnnrt:. 
as  the  author  justly  observes,  tbe  reader  does  not        ^.^^  ^est  Medical  Diclicmary  now  extaal- 

possess  in  this  work  n  mere  diciionaiy,  but  a  book,    Soulkem  Medical  and  Surgical  Jommal. 
which,  while  it  instructs  hiin  in  medical  etymo- 
logy, furnishes  him  with  a  large  amount  of  useful        Tbe  most  coinprdiensivc  nnd  lifst  Km:!!*!!  Dis- 
information.   The  author's  labors  have  been  pro.    tiouary  of  mcdicul  terms  extant.— i»wj^'ij/u  .Ufi/icd* 
perly  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen  ;  auu  we    Journal. 

BT  TIIX  SAME   AUTHOR. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The- 

rufK.'utics.     Third  Ediiioii.     In  two  lurjjo  octavo  voliirae:*,  of  liftocii  iiundrcd  i«uj;e>. 


rp'»n  every  topic  embrnrcil  in  the  %v«»rk  the  latest 
infill mntion  will  be  found  carefully  posted  up. — 
Medical  Examiner. 


ferings  of  the  race.— Z>o>foa  Mtdical  an-i  Surgt^ai 
Journal. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise  i if  whi'li 
lue  Biuaeni  w  meuiciiie  will  find,  in  llicse  two    we  have  any  knowledge.- »r«i«f  a  Jon  r»oi  «./J/«Ji. 
eiegnnt  volumes,  n  mine  of  facts,  a  calheriug   <^(  i  cine  and  ^^urgtru 
precrpJs  and  tidvice  from  the  world  or  experience,  [  '-      a    »• 

that   will  nerve  him  with  cnurit^e^  mnvV  UiiiVvCuUv  '■     One  of  the  most  eluhorate  treatises  of  the  kisil 
direct  hiin  in  his  clTorls  lo  rcUc\«  like  \A\'^'«\c«\  %\il-  >>K«Yk^N«. — ^«>aK«T«  Mtd.  nnd  Surg.  JourmMl. 
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DUNQLISON   (ftOBLEY),   M.  O., 

Profeiflor  oflnititatei  of  Medicine  in  tiie  Jefleriun  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOOT.  Seventh  edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 
sively modifiod  and  enlarged,  with  nearly  five  hundred  illnstratioos.  In  two  lai^  and  hand- 
somely printed  octavo  volumen,  containing  nearly  14>'30  pages. 

On  no  previous  revision  of  this  work  has  the  author  bestowed  more  care  than  on  the  present, 
it  having  been  subjected  to  an  entire  scrutinv,  not  only  as  regards  the  important  matters  of 
which  it  trcat»,  but  also  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed;  and  on  ho  Ibrmer  occasion 
has  he  felt  as  satisfied  with  his  endeavors  to  have  tlie  work  on  a  level  with  the  existing  state  of 
the  science. 


en 


It  has  long  since  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  medU  j  Physiology  in  the  English  langnage,  and  is  highly 

1  clafcsica  of  our  Inngaage.    To  any  that  it  is  byr  j  creditjible  t't  the  author  and  publiahera. Ftom  (As 

Cemadian  Medical  Journal. 


fur  the  best  trzt-book  uf  phyaiology  ever  puhliahed 
in  this  country,  is  but  echoinflr  the  general  testi- 
mony of  the  profession. — N,  Y.  Jounuuof  Mtdicim*. 


There  ia  no  aingle  bonk  we  would  reeomroend  to  ;  jQurnal. 
the  student  or  physician,  with  greater  ctmfidcnce 
than  the  present,  beonuse  in  it,  will  he  found  a  mir- 
ror of  almost  every  stnndard  physiologicnl  W(»rk  nf 
the  day.  We  most  eordiallv  recommend  the  vrork 
to  everv  member  of  the  profesaioa,  and  no  atudeat 


The  moat  complete  and  satisfactory  system  nf 
Physiology  ia  the  English  langnagc-niiflfur.  Med. 


The  beat  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.— Sillimam*t  Jpumal. 


The  most  full  and  complete  system  of  Physiology 


should  be  without  it.    It  is  the  euupletest  work  on  ;  in  our  luagu^ga. — WtsUrn  Ltmut, 


BT  THE  SAIOC  AUTHOR. 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDIC  A;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.    FiOh  edition,  much  impro>'ed.    With  one  hundred  and  eightv-^ven  illus- 
trations.   In  two  large  and  hand!<omely  printed  octavo  vols.,  of  about  1100  pages.  (^Vbtp  Keadf.) 

The  new  editionia  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopieia  and  those  of  London  and  Dublin,  liuve  ren- 
dered nccejt^ary  a  thorough  reviMon  of  this  work.    In  accompii.'^hing  this  the  author  has  spared  no 
pains  in  rendering  it  a  complete  exponent  of  all  that  is  new  and  reliable,  both  in  the  departments 
of  Theraix*utics  and  Materia  Medica.     The  book  hos  thus  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  a  like  im 
provemeni  will  be  found  in  every  department  of  its  mechanical  execution. 

In  this  work  nf  Dr.  Dungliaoa,  we  recognise  the       Asa  text-book  for  students,  for  whom  it  ia  par- 
aame  untiring  industry  in  the  collection  and  em-     ticulnrly  deaigned,  we  know  of  none  superior  to 
bodying  of  facts  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  he    it. — St.'Louis  Medical  amd  Surgical  Journal. 
treats^  thnt  has  heretofore  distinguished  him,  and        ,^  .    ^     i.  j-..-        l  .  •.  •    — «i. 

we  cheerfully  point  to  these  vuiu£es.  aa  two  Jf  the  ^^  pujporta  to  be  a  new  edition,  t)ut  it  is  rather 
moat  interesting  that  we  know  of.  fn  noticing  the  "  ?  "*w  book,  an  greatly  has  it  been  improved,  b<>th 
additions  to  this,  the  fourth  ediUnn,  there  isvery  «  »»»?  amouat  and  quality  of  the  mutter  which  it 
little  in  the  peiiodicai  or  nnnoal  lilirature  of  thi  ,  coutum..-A.  O.  Mtdual  amd  Surgical  Journal. 

We  bespeak  for  this  editioe,  f  nmi  the  profession, 
•n  increuae  of  patronage  over  any  of  its  former 
ones,  on  account  of  its  increaaecl  merit.  —  i\r.  Y. 
Joumml  of  Mtdiein*. 


profession,  published  in  the  Interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first,  thnt  has  escaped 
the  careful  search  of  the  aathor.  Aa  a  book  for 
reference,  it  is  invaluable. — Charleston  Mtd,  Jour- 
nal and  Revitw. 


It  may  be  snid  to  be  f As  work  now  np<m  the  snb-       We  coosider  this  work  aaaqaallad«^>Ssafaa  JCmI. 
Jeets  upon  wiiich  it  treats.— IFssMm  Lancet.  >  mmd  Smrg.  Jourmml, 


BT  THE  8AXB  AUTROH. 


NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION. 

Sixth  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  750  pages. 


One  nf  the  most  useful  of  the  aa  thorns  works.— ^ 
Southern  Mtdical  and  SurgieaU  Journal. 

This  welt-known  and  atandard  bonk  has  now 
reached  its  sixth  edition,  and  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  recent  gifts 
to  therapeutics  which  ihe  Inst  few  years  have  an 
richly  nrodaCeil,  including  the  annathetir  agents, 
Ac.  This  elnborute  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found,  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  hook  of  re- 
ference, for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpnssed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  tha  double  index  for 


diseases  and  for  remediea,  will  be  firand  greatly  to 
enhance  its  value. — Ntw  York  Med.  Gazetu. 

The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  hia  remark- 
able industry  in  puahing  bia  resenrehea  into  every 
s<Hirce  whence  informatitm  is  derivable,  haa  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  luaas  of  facta 
and  atatemeata.  accompanied  by  full  reference  tii 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  tlie  work 
practically  vul liable  to  investigators  who  desire  to 
examine  the  original  papers.^TAs  American  Jo umai 
of  Pharmacy, 


DUFTON    (WILLIAM),    M.R.C.S.,    &c. 

THE   NATURE   AND  TREATMENT   OF  DEAFNESS   AND  DISEASES 

OF  THE  EAR ;  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    One  small  12mo.  vol.    pp.  120. 


DURLACHER   (LEWIS). 

A  TREATISE   ON   CORNS,   BUNIONS,  THE    DISEASES    OF    NAILS, 

AND  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  TIIE  FEET.    In  one  ISmo.  volume,  ololh. 
pp.  134. 
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DE  JONQH  (U.  J.),  M.  D.|  Jto. 
THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVER  OIL,  comparatively  conadered,  with 

Iheir  Chemicftl  and  Therapenlio  Properties.  Tren^lftted,  with  an  Appendix  and  Caw^  bf 
Edward  Carey,  M.  D.  To  which  w  added  an  article  on  the  tfubjeet  from  •*  Dungliaoo  ud  New 
Remedies."    In  one  small  l*2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 


DAY  (GEORGE  E.),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  AND 

MOKE  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OF  APVANCED  LIFE.  With  an  Appendix  on  a  new 
and  Kiicce«tiirul  mode  oi  treating  Lumbago  and  other  form^  of  Chronic  Rheumaii»m.  Ooc  volume, 
ociayo,  226  pages. 

ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

'  from  the  writinffr*  and  practice  of  many  of  the  mo!«t  eminent  physicians  of  Americ^a  and  Earone. 
Together  with  the  u:*ual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  i»  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Afedicincs,  and  on  the  use  of  Eiher  and  Cblorufunn.  The 
whole  accompanied  Inrith  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  cditioa, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Prolessor  of  Materia  Medica  ia  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  two  hundred  and  Bioety-six 
pages.    {Now  Ready,) 

This  work  ha^  received  a  very  complete  revision  at  tho  bands  of  the  editor,  who  has  made  what* 
ever  alterations  and  additions  the  prepress  of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  science  has  rendered  ad- 
visable, introducing  fully  the  new  remedial  agents,  and  revising  the  whole  by  the  latest  impFoveraenrs 
of  the  Pharmacopofia.  To  accommodate  these  additions,  ilie  size  of  the  page  has  been  mciea!«d. 
and  tho  volume  itself  c<msiderabiy  enlarged,  while  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  typu- 
graphical  accuracy  which  has  so  long  merited  the  confidence  of  the  profession. 


ERICHSEN  (JOHN). 
Profenor  of  Surgery  ia  University  Collrge,  London,  fte. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Suroical 

Injuries,  Diseases,  aivd  Operations.    In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with 
2G0  illustrations.    {Nearly  Ready.) 


FERGUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  King**  College,  London,  Ac. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarged  London  crdition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  pnnted  o<::tQvo  volume,  oi  aUtut  seven 
hundred  |iagus,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  liandAome  illustrations.     {Now  Keadp.) 

Thr  moRt  important  subjects  in  connection  with  .  whether  he  confineR  hirnarlf  more    ■irictly  to  the 

Eructic:il  surgtiry  which  hnve  been  mure  recently  j  operative  d«pnrtiiient,  or  f«iliow8  isnrgerr  on  n  mnre 
roofiht  under  the  notice  of,  and  diacusied  by,  the  comprehensive  scale. — Medical  Times  am4Gazt\u. 
BurgeonH  of  Greiit  lintain.  ar«^  fully  and  dispaaiion- 
ately  considered  by  Mr.  Ferf;ii88<>n.  and  thut  which 
wns  before  wanting  has  now  been  snpplif^d,  so  that 
we  can  now  look  upon  it  as  a  work  on  practiesl  sur- 
gery instead  of  one  on  operative  surgery  alone, 
which  many  have  hitherto  considered  it  to  be.  And 
we  think  the  author  has  shown  a  wise  discretion  in 
making  the  additions  on  surgical  disease  which  nre 


No  work  was  ever  written  which  mi»re  nearlv 
comprehended  the  necessities  o(  the  stud''Di  sD«i 
practitioner,  and  was  more  carefully  arranceii  t<> 
that  single  purpose  than  this. — A'.  Y.  AteJ.amJSM*g. 
J  our  mat. 


U>  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  and  has  very 
much  enhanced  its  value;  for,  besides  two  elaborate 
chapters  on  the  diseases  of  bones  and  joints,  wiiich 


The  addition  of  many  new  pages  mnkea  this  work 
more  than  ever  indispensable  ro  the  Kiudenr  aiid  prac- 
titioner.— Ranking^s  AbUract,  January,  1Sj3. 

For  the  general  practitioner,  who  df»e8  not  rrwke 
we'rVwnnt7nVb«!'forrhVharheaded"eaVh"^^^  n  specialty  of  surgery,  it  ia  certainly  luv.^luabjf. 

tion  of  the  work  by  a  general  description  of  the  sur-     I^'»^  "^V'*  »?  concise,  pointed,  nnd  clear.    Tacdr- 
gicfil  disease  and  injury  i'    ' 
which  IS  treated  of  in  end 

consideration  of  the  more  specL. .»...,,..„,.. ^..,„.    -..-..  ,  r       r  - 

and  their  treatment.  There  is  also,  as  in  former  "I'tamed  by  a  reference  of  a  few  inomenls  to  m 
editions,  n  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  particular  re-     l>ag<?« —»««««'«  Lancet, 

giona.  Wf  have  now  pointed  out  some  of  the  prin- '  Among  the  numerous  works  upon  surirerT  piib- 
cipal  additions  in  this  work.  Tlitre  wns  some  ;  lished  of  late  years,  we  know  of  none  we  value 
ground  fiiriiirily  for  the  complaint  l>c-rure  alluded  to,  more  highly  l)ian  the  <me  befi>re  us.  It  ik  p^r'sa;** 
that  it  dwlt  f<io  exclusively  «)ii  operative  surgcr>  •  tlio  very  biRT  we  hnve  for  a  text-book  nn-l  f*»r  orc.i- 
but  tliisdtfcct  IS  n«>w  removed,  and  the  book  is  more  nury  relVrtufc,  being  onci.^t:  and  oiniiiently  practi* 
tliuu  ever  adapted  fur  Ihepurpososuf  the  practitioner,    cul.— .VoutAern  Alcif'.  and  burg.  Journal, 


reneral  description  of  the  sur-  ^"^  "O'lt  is  concise,  pomieo,  nn.i  clear,     lacrtr. 

ry  of  that  regirm  of  the  boily  ■cr«P«i«>n»  "f  the  various  opcraliona.nre  conrrntrated 

«ch,prior  to  entering  into  the  «"«'  accurate,  so  that  in  cases  oi    emergenry.  the 

ore  special  morbid  conditions  pr«»cipks  oi    the  most  diffirulloperalum.H   maybe 


PRICK  (CHARLES),  M.  D. 
REXAL    AFFECTIONS;    their  Diagnosis  and  Pathology.     With  illustrations. 

One  volume,  royal  Ifiino.,  extra  cloth. 


GUTHRIE  (G.  J.),   F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
TIIK  ANATOMY  01?  TWV.  BLADDER  AND  URETHRA,  and  the  Treat- 

mctit  ol  the  Ob^lTUClion«  \o  vcVvkU  VVio^  V>a:^««.%««  ^\«\\v^«.   Va  ^»a  voliune,  octavo,  150  pagas. 
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FOWNE8  (QEOaOE).  PH.  D.,  &e. 
ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY ;    Theoretical  and  Practical.    With  numerous 

illuiitntions.  A  new  American,  from  ihe  la»t  and  revised  Londoa  edition.  Edited,  with  Addi- 
tion)*, by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.  In  one  targe  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  550  page*,  with  181 
wood-cuts,  pheep,  or  extra  cloth.     {Just  Utady.) 

The  lamented  dt>ath  of  the  author  ban  caused  the  revision  of  IhiA  edition  to  past*  into  the  hand?*  of 
those  distinffuiohcd  chemii^tw,  11.  T^nce  Jone^  and  A.  W.  Hoffman,  who  have  fully  sustained  itn 
reputation  by  the  additions  which  they  have  made,  more  e«peciiil1y  in  the  pitrlion  devoted  toOr^unic 
CJlemi^try,  mn^iderabiy  increa»in9  the  »iie  of  the  volume.  This  labor  ban  been  *o  thonnqrhly 
Ijerformed,  that  the  American  Editor  han  found  but  little  to  add,  his  notei*  conM>ting  chiefly  of  t^xich 
uiullurK  a:<  the  rapid  advance  of  the  science  has  rendered  necenwiry,  or  of  invetttigations  which  hud 
apparcnilv  I>i.*(M1  overlooked  by  the  author':*  friend**. 

Thf  vuliime  is  therefore  ugsiin  pres«'ntod  tt«*  un  exponent  of  the  mo«t  advanced  Mate  of  chemi(*al 
yoienee,  and  us  not  unworthy  a  contiiiuatioa  ot'  the  nmrked  favor  which  it  fao^  received  as  an  ele- 
mentary texl-iiook. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fowr.ea  hai  1mi(;  been  before  '  pi>pulAr,  vix.:  of  omitting  detnilt  of  indiKpentnhl*) 
the  public,  And  j»«  rnurita  have  be«?n  fiilly  appreci-  '  jinportJincr,  of  avoiding  technienl  dilfiniltieR,  in- 
ated  08  the  l)eat  text-bonk  on  cbniiiatry  now  in  alead  of  expbiining  them,  nnd  of  trmting  aiibjecis 
exlstcnre.  We  do  not.  of  courae,  plare  it  in  n  rank  of  high  scienriGc  inlereat  in  an  nnarir-ntific  wiiy. — 
auperior  to  the  w«rka  of  Brande,  Grahoin,  Turner,  ,  Ediitburgk  Uonlklf  Jour  mat  o/Meiicai  Seiene€. 

Gri^orv,  or  Giiirlin,  but  we  aay  that,  aa  ■  work        _,.  -j      i      #  ,u-    m......! •  ^      -.      j     * 

for  Mfu.lcrut.,  ii  ia  preferable  to  any  of  tbem.-Lo*-    ..  The  rapid  anie  of  Ihia  Manual  jvineea  ita  adapta- 

don  Journal  of  Medicine.  i  «»"«»  «"*'•«  wanlaof  the  atiidenl  «.f  chemiatrv.  whilat 

''  the  well-known  merila  of  ita  lamented  author  have 

A  work  wl\  adnpted  to  the  wnnta  of  the  atiident.  conatitnted  n  guiimntee  for  ita  value,  aa  a  fnithful 
It  ia  an  exrcilcnt  expogitioa  of  the  ehief  di«ctrinea  .  expoaitifin  of  the  general  principlea  and  moat  iin> 
nnd  facta  of  modern  ehemiitry.  Theaixeof  the  work.  '  portaiit  faeta  of  th«  aelrnee  to  whieh  it  jprofeaaea  to 
nnd  atill  more  the  eondenaen  yet  perapieiiona  atyle  be  an  intriNluction.— £>r»lt«A  and  Foreign  MedieO' 
In  which  it  ia  written,  ahaolve  it  from  the  ehargea  i  Chirurgieal  Meview, 
very  properly  urged  ugainat  moat  munuuia  termed  ' 

GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.fR.  S., 
Profeaaor  of  Chemistry  in  University  Collrge,  London,  Ac. 

THE  ELEMEXTS  OF  CII E>I  ISTRY.     Including  the  application  of  the  Science 

tothe  ArtK.  With  numerow*  illustration)*.  With  Note*  and  Addiiiona,  by  Robert  Bridges, 
M.  I).,  d£o.  iVc.    Second  American,  from  the  »ecoiid  and  enlurgud  London  eclitioa 

PART  I.  {I^iteiy  Istuftt)  large  8vo.,  430  pogcf,  185  tlIu«traiious. 
PART  II.  {Prtp-irhtg)  to  match. 

The  great  changei^  which  the  science  of  chemistry  has  undi*rgone  witliin  the  last  few  year*,  ren- 
der a  new  edition  of  a  treat iw  like  the  prenent,  almo>t  a  new  work.  The  author  ban  devoted 
several  )'«ttr9  to  the  revision  of  hi»  treati'^e,  and  ha«  endeavored  to  embody  in  it  every  fact  and 
inference  of  importance  which  baf«  tK.*en  obr*er\'ed  and  recorded  by  the  great  boity  ot  cliemirnl 
invest i;3'Ktora  who  are  j^o  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  ilie  »;cieii(fe.  In  thiii  manner  the  work  hae« 
been  greatly  Increu*«cd  in  «iic,  and  the  nnmtifir  of  illuMration^  doubled ;  while  the  lai)ors  of  the  editor 
have  been  ijirected  toward.-*  the  introduction  of  Mich  maiteri*  ai*  have  ericapcd  the  allejititin  of  the 
author,  or  ax  have  ariivn  since  the  publication  of  the  firKi  portion  of  thin  edition  in  London,  in  ISTiO. 
Printed  in  handimme  style,  and  al  a  very  low  price,  it  i*  therei'ore  confidently  pre!«ented  to  the  pro- 
festiiion  and  the  student  as  a  very  complete  and  thorouj^h  text-bouk  of  this  important  subject. 

QR088  (SAMUEL  DJ,  M.  D., 

Profeaaor  of  Surgery  In  the  Louiaville  Medical  Inatitute,  fte. 

A  PRACTIOAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  AXD  INJURIES  OF 

THE  URIXARY  ORGANS.  In  <me  lance  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  over  xeven 
hundred  pages.     With  numerous  illustrations. 

A  volume  replete  with  trnthaand  principlea  of  the  l  gniahed  author  will  doubtleaa  receive  their  wnrmeat 
ntmoHt  vnlne  Intheinveatigationof  these  diaeaaea. —  j  enngrntulutirma  thiit  he  has  suceeednf  in  proitocing 
American,  Medical  Journal,  \  n  treatise  ao  creditalde  to  himself,  and,  aa  w«  htim- 

Dr.  Gr -aa  hua  brought  all  hta  learning,  experi-  h]y  Uc\ievi,,u>Ameriean  surgical  liura'.uri.^y,  Y. 
•ace,  tact,  and  jadiciiirnt  to  the  Uak,  nud  boa  pro-    Journnt  o/Mfdietne. 

duced  a  work  w«»rthy  of  hia  high  repuu.li.m^^  We  ,^  ^^,  remnjned  for  an  American  writer  to  wipe 
feel  pertectly  aafe  in  recominei  ding  it  ";y  "««'•  ,way  this  repr.mch ;  nnd  ao  completely  hna  the  talk 
era  aa  a  mon<«rnph  «n«l"«Ji«*  J»  •'^"«»^  *"*'  lKcn^ulfille<l,  that' we  venture  to  predict  for  Dr. 
practicKl  vulue  T.y  sny  other  on  the  aiiUject  m  our  .  ^j^.^,,  ,^^^j,'^  ^  permanent  place  iu  the  iiterat.ire 

of 


We  rr|rr»-t  thiit  our  limits  preeliida  Kuch  a  notice  |  fint'  »*'«■  auinrroua  winmI-phis  which  iHnmnifr  it,  dr- 
as  thin  VMliinlilc  ciintrihulmn  to  our  Americun  nioninriue  that  America  imnakini  rnpid  iidvnnc«B  in 
Medical  Liternture  merits.  We  have  <mly  rfK»ra  i  this  department  of  art.  Wc  hiive.  indiM-d.  iini.ii;n«d 
to  Biiy  that  the  author  deaervea  the  tlianka  of  tha  <  plensure  in  coiigraiiihitiiig  all  coaccraL'd  in  thispttb- 
profcBsion  fi»r  this  clnbornte  productitm;  which  ■  l»P*l'»n»  "«  «'««  result  ot  their  labimrs;  nnd  rx^- 
cannot  fail  to  niigmcnt  the  exaitfd  repiitntifHi  ac-  rienee  nfeeliniraoiiiething  like  whataninintesji  long, 
quired  hy  his  ff»riiu'r  works,  for  which  he  iiu»  been  I  expectant  h»Klmndiniin,who,oftealiine»disiippiMnted 
h««ored  nt  home  and  abroad— iV.  Y.  Med  Gazette.     I  by  the  priKluce  uf  u  favorite  fitld,  \h  al   iiii.l  nfjrce- 

j  ably  sarprised  hy  a  stalely  crop  whifli   may  l)r>ar 

Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  oraouot  of  valuable  .  cuuipariatm  with  auy  of  iis  former  rivals.     The 

E radical  information  it  contains,  nnd  whieh  we  '  grounda  nf  our  high  appreciation  of  th(*  work  will 
ave  bern  unable  even  to  notice,  will,  we  think,  be  obvious  as  we  proceed:  nnd  we  doubi  nor  that 
agree  with  us,  that  there  is  no  work  in  the  F.nglish  the  present  fHcilitiei  for  obtaining  American  b^roks 
laogBOga  whieh  can  make  any  Jaat  pretensiona  to  will  induce  many  of  our  readers  to  verify  our  m- 
be  its  equal.  Secure  in  the  eateem  and  eonSdcnce  eomracndatuHi  b^  Xh^i  crwtk  ^t>&«A\  «A  \v. — ^vxVxiK 
of  the  profcsaiun  in  this  country,  at  least,  its  dislin-  ■  and  Foreign  M(dUo-CK\TUT^\ta\  Uixxivs . 
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GRIFFITH  (JOHN  WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  &c. 
A  PBACTICAL   MANUAL  ON  THE  BLOOD  AND  SECRETIONS  OF 

THE  HUMAN  BODY.    Ilo}'al  12mo.|  witli  plates.    (See  *<  MaauftlB  oq  Blood  and  Urine.") 


QLUQE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

Proresior  of  Pbyiiolog]r  and  Patholoeical  Anatomy  in  the  UniTerutj  oTBraisels,  he. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOIXKJT.    Tranplated,  with  NoCh 

and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Lkidt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  PennsylT»> 
nia.  In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  figures,  piaio 
and  colored,  on  twelve  copperplates. 


W«  are  grlad  to  see  this  excellent  work  of  Glage 
transl>ite(i  into  English  bv  to  competent  a  hond,  and 
pat  within  the  reach  of  tne  professioQ  in  this  coun- 
try. The  history  of  the  development  and  chanf^es  of 
the  elements  or  pathological  tissues,  has  b£x>me 
now  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  study  of  morhid 
anatomy.  It  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  merely 
accessory.  Bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  as  does 
Bormal  histology  to  normal  anatomy,  it  ap|>ears  to 
as  to  be  of  still  higher  iraportanee,  since  it  has  a 
eloser  and  more  direct  bearing  npoh  practical  medi- 
eise.  Whatever  makes  («r  knowledge  of  diseased 
strnetnre  clearer,  must  throw  light  also  upon  the 
plan  of  cure,  and  show  as,  to<>,  in  many  instances, 
where  a  cure  is  impossible.  This  being,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  work  in  which  pathological  his- 
tology is  separately  treated  of  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  it  will,  we  think,  fur  this  reason,  be  of  infi- 


nite service  to  those  who  desire  to  invest igsto  the 
subject  systematically,  and  who  have  fell  thedifi- 
culty  of  arranging  in  their  mind  the  uncoascrtcd 
observations  of  a  great  number  of  aatfa(»rs.  Tbe 
development  of  the  morbid  tissues,  and  thefnrmaliot 
of  abnormal  products,  may  no'w  be  fiillowed  asd 
studied  with  the  same  ease  and  mtisAieiinii  as  the 
best  arranged  system  of  physiology.  — lMm««ii 
Mtd.  Journal. 

Professor  Gluge's  work  will  be  found  a  very  valo- 
able  addition  to  Uie  niicrologist's  eoUecti«ts.  It 
contains,  in  the  compass  of  one  volnnie,  a  eoaeits 
description  and  wrell-ezecuted  illustratiiuis  of  tkc 
elements  to  be  obeerved  under  the  mirrtfaeope  is  the 
principal  pathological  lesionaw^-DnMiis  QMancrlf 
Journal  of  Mtditml  ScUmeo. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  EJ.  M.  D.,  &e. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Fhannacea- 
tists.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  568  pages,  double  columns. 


Dr.  Griffith's  Formulary  is  worthy  of  recommen- 
dation, not  only  on  account  of  the  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  it  by  its  estimiible  author,  but  fitr 
its  grnertil  nccnmcy,  and  the  richness  of  its  details. 
— J^fldica/  Examiner. 

Most  cordially  we  recommrnd  this  Universal 
Formulary,  nnt'ff>r^ettiiiK  its  ndnptntion  to  drug 


Pre-eminent  among  the  best  and  most  useful  eon- 
pilations  of  the  present  day  will  be  found  the  work 
before  us,  which  can  have  been  produced  only  at  s 
very  great  c^st  of  thought  and  labor.  ABhf>rtdc 
scrintion  will  suffice  to  shoiv  that  we  do  doI  put 
loo  high  on  estinmte  on  this  work.  We  are  not  cog- 
nizant of  the  existence  of  a  pnrnllel  work.  Its  ralue 
win  be  apparent  in  our  renders  from  ihi*  ikkrtch  i>f 


gists  and  apothecaries,  whn  would  find  themselyrs  i  j^,  contents  above  given.  We  stmngly  rec».njnif«l 
vastly  unproved  bv  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  n  to  all  who  are  engaged  either  in  nractiral  n»/i- 
this  every-dny  book  of  mcdicine.-rA«  Boston  Med.    oine,  or  more  exclusively  with  its  literature. -Lead. 


ond  Surg.  Journal 
A  very  iiHcfnl  work,  and  a  most  complete  compen- 


dium on  the  subject  (if  materia  ineilica.     We  know 


Med.  Gaxetu. 

A  vnluoble  armiisition  to  the  medirni  pmetitirtueT, 
^  j  and  n  useful  boiik  of  reference  to  the  aputh^rary  oo 


^Lk"  ^"     •'"  r>  '7f"7*''  ?'  "V^'  ''i^^'^  !°  *^^'»-    numerous  occasiona.-4««r.  Journal  o/Pharwiacf. 
prehensive  in  all  its  uetuils. — London  Lancet.  |  y  '  ' 


BT   TRB  SAMB  ATTTHOR. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  nscd 

in  Medicine,  and  of  ihcir  Properties,  U.^es,  and  Mode9  of  Administration.     In  one  large  octavo 
volume,  of  704  pages,  handi>omcly  printed,  with  nearly  350  illustrations  on  wochJ. 


One  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  American  inedi- 
eul  literature.  It  should  by  hII  means  be  intrtHluced, 
at  the  very  earliest  period,  into  our  medical  schools, 
and  occupy  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  phvsician 
in  the  laud. — Sonth-wtistem  Medical  Advocate. 

Adminibly  calculated  for  the  physieinn  and  stu- 
dent —  we  have  seen  no  work  which  promises 
grealpr  advnntaees  to  the  profession.— JV.  O.  Med. 
««d  Surg.  Journal. 


One  of  the  few  bo<iks  which  supply  a  positivedf- 
ficiency  in  our  medical  literature. —  iire»t*m  Lcmmi. 

We  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  vrhen  this  work 
will  not  only  be  a  text-book  in  every  medical  wrhool 
and  college  in  the  Union,  but  find  a  pbtee  in  th^  li- 
brary of  every  private  practitiouer. — N.  Y.  Journal 
of  Medicine. 


GREGORY  (WILLIAM),   F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Ac. 

LETTERS    TO  A  CANDID    INQUIRER    ON    ANIMAL    MAGNETISM. 

Description  ami  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena.    Details  of  Fucts  and  Cases.     In  one  oeat  volume, 
royal  i2mo.,  extra  cloth. 


GARDNER  (D.  PEREIRA),  M.  D. 
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HA8SC  (C.  E.),  M.  D. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  DISEASES  OF  RESPIRA- 
TION AND  CIRCULATION.    TnmtlMcd  and  Edited  by  Swaimb.    In  one  voliinie,  ootaro. 


HARRISON  (JOHN),  M.  D. 

AN  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM*    la  one  octavo  volumei  292  pagesw 


HUNTER  (JOHN). 


Fkom  the  Translator's  Frxfacs. 

"  The  ffchool,  of  which  M.  Rtoord  is  the  head,  hap,  by  it^  adherence  to  (K>me  of  the  mont  import- 
ant views  of  the  imniort&l  Hunter,  and  more  particiilarlY  by  its  adoption  of  IlantcrV  diviffion  of 
constitutional  Kyphili.s  into  two  periods,  and  or  hia  belief  in  the  non-ix^niagriousnesf*  of  secondary 
symptoms,  acquired  for  itf<elf  the  name  of  Hunterian.  It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
namc«  of  lhe!*e  two  dirtingui^hed  author*,  though  separated  by  more  than  half  a  century,  appear 


coojointlv  on  the  title-page  of  thin  volume. 
"  M.  Kicord's  annotations  to  H 


Hunter's  Treatise  on  ths  Venereal  Disease  were  first  published  at 
Paris,  in  18^0,  in  connection  with  Dr.  G.  Kichelot's  translation  of  the  work,  including  I  he  contribu- 
tions of  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Babington.  In  a  i«ec(>nd  edition,  which  hun  recently  appeared, 
M.  Riconl  ha<«  thoroughly  revised  his  part  of  the  work,  brii^in^  it  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  day,  and  so  materially  increasing  it  that  it  now  constiiutex  full  one-ihird  of  the  volume. 

'*  This  publication  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  French,  both  because  it  has  placed 
within  their  reach  an  important  work  of  Hunter,  and  also  oecause  it  is  the  only  reirent  practical 
work  which  M.  Ricord  has  published,  no  editioa  of  bis  Trtsiiides  Maladies  Viuiriennes  having 
appeared  for  the  last  fiAoen  years." 

Besides  the  translation  of  M  Rioord^s  Notes,  Dr.  Bumstead  has  added  such  further  remarks  as 
appeared  necessary  to  render  the  work  a  complete  and  systematic  exponent  of  the  most  recent  views 
on  this  important  subject.  As  a  thorough  and  practical  work,  combining  the  distinguished  names 
of  Ricord  and  Hunter,  it  is  therefore  pivsented  as  possessing  especial  claims  to  the  notice  and  eoa- 
fidcnoe  of  the  profession. 

Also,  HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  dco.  &o.    In  four  neat  oetaro 
volumes,  with  plates. 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  PeaBsylvania. 

SPECIAL   ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Extensirely 

revised  and  modified.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages,  hani- 
souiely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illustrations. 

Thi 
view 
anatomy, 
of  additional 

dcsavorod  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  the  extended  reputation  which 
it  has  acquired.  The  demand  which  has  carried  it  to  an  EIGHTH  EDITION  is  a  sumcient  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  of  iu  adapcatioo  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  professiooal 
reader. 


HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  A.  M. 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Revised,  with  namerons  Additions,  from  the  second  London 
edition,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  &c  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  four  hundred  and  two 
pages,  double  columns. 

HOPE  (J.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE   DISEASES   OP   THE   HEART   AND   GREAT 

VESSELS.    Edited  by  Pennock.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  with  plates,  t)72  pages. 


HERSCHEL  (SIR  JOHN   F.  W.),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
OUTLINES  OP  ASTRONOMY.     New  American,  from  the  third  Tendon  edition. 

In  one  neat  volume,  crown  octavo,  with  six  plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    {Just  Isstfd,) 

JOHNSTON  (ALEXANDER  KEITH),  F.  R.  8.,  A.e. 
THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OP  NATURAL  PHENOMENA.     For  the  use  of 

Colleges,  Academies,  and  Families.  In  one  large  volume,  imperial  quarto,  handsomely  and 
strongly  bound,  with  twenty-six  Plates,  engraved  and  colored  iu  the  best  style.  Together  with 
112  pages  of  dworiptive  letier-picsf,  and  a  very  copious  Indei. 
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JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  8.,  Jte. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINB 

AND  SURGERY.    Edited  by  Isaac  Hatb,  M.  D.,  &e.    In  one  verr  neat  volame,  Imrge  roj-tl 
12ino.,  of  5*20  pages,  with  four  platee,  plain  or  colored,  and  ninety-eight  wood-cuts. 

We  are  confident  that  the  render  will  find,  nn  altboaicheaaentiallyond  neceaaiirily  acompilatine,!! 

perus'tl,  that  the  execution  of  the  work  amply  fulfils  rontaini  many  things  which  we  should  !>•- g hid  tr 

the  promise  of  the  preface,  and  susiaias,  in  every  'reprudaee  in  cor  pages  whether  in  the  shape  of  sev 

point  the  already  high  reputation  of  the  author  ns  j  pntholofriral  views,  of  old   errors  corrected,  or  <•/ 

an  ophthalmic  surcron  as  well  as  a  physiologist    *  — * — '^' ' — ^-"^ — ■-'• — ***'""' — — '"""'•■ 

and  pathologist.  The  book  ia  evidently  the  result 
of  much  labor  and  rraearch,  and  has  been  written 
with  the  grenteiit  cnre  and  attention ;  it  poasessea 


aonnd  principles  of  practice  io  doubtful  raacsrlearl}- 
laid  down.  But  we  dare  say  moat  of  our  rttilrtt 
will  shortly  have  an  opportanity  of  serine  these  is 
their  oricinal  locality,  aa  we  entertain  little  d^^bi 
tbat  beat  qnality  which  a  general  work,  like  a  sj-s-  that  this  book  will  becorae  what  ita  author  hnped  it 
tern  or  manual  can  show,  viz. :  the  quality  of  havmg  '  might  become,  a  manual  for  daily  reff^renee  sod 
all  the  materials  whenreaoever  derived,  aothonnigh-  '  eonsollation  by  the  student  and  the  genenl  pruti- 
ly  wrought  up,  and  digeste<l  in  the  author's  min<l,  I  tioner.  The  work  is  marked  by  that  curreeuieu, 
to  come  forth  with  the  freahneaa  and  impresaive*    clearness,  and  precision  of  style  whirh  di«tiiifiii«h 


ness  of  nn  oriirinnl  production.  We  regret  that  we 
have  received  the  lHN>k  at  ao  late  a  period  na  pre- 
oludea  oar  giving  more  than  a  mere  notice  of  it,  aa, 


all  the  prodnctiona  of  the  learned  aalJior.— £riiii4 
amd  Fonign  Medical  Revi€W. 


JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  8.,  &    EDWARD   H.  SI  EVEKINQ,  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     With  numerous  engravings 

on  wood.    In  one  handaiorae  volume.    {Preparing.) 


KIRKE8  (WILLIAM  8ENHOU8E>,   M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ac.;  and 

JAMES  PAQET,  F.  R.  S., 
Lecturer  on  Oeneral  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  St.  Bartholomew*s  Hospital. 

A    MANUAL   OF    PHYSIOLOGY.     Second  American,  from  the  second  %jA 

improved  London  edition.    With  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  illustrations.     In  one  large  sfid 
handftoine  royal  12nio.  volume,    pp.  550.    {Jujt  Istued.) 


Ia  the  present  edition,  the  Manual  of  Physiology 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  nctnal  condition  of  the 
science,  and  fully  sustains  the  reputation  which  it 


that  it  is  important  to  know,  without  speciol  deti-it. 

which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  tboic  ri« 

^       ^  would  moke  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  p<'»*i«r«:i  ctiii- 

already  so  deaervedly  attained.    We  cimsider    eal  knowledge  of  Uie  subject. — Cikortssfoa  Iffiiisf 

the  work  of  MM.  Kirkes  and  Paget  to  constitute  one    Journal. 

of  the  ver>' best  hon(n)(K>k8  of  PhVaioloey  we  poaaf.as  '      r\        ^  .u    u     «  ..     «•         ^i    >  u        « -..^  iL. 

-presenting  just  surh  an  outline  of  the  science,  com-  i  .   ^"^  '^^/J^*  ^.h  ^^''^r!  /*'°\r7  ^  f-lV.ViT 
prising  un  account  ..f  itH  leading  facta  and  genernlly    ^"'*«  "^  '^e  atudent-Lonc/oi,  MeMral  G^^^IU, 

admittod  orinciples.  as  the  atudent  requires  during  The  general  favor  with  which  the  first  eJi:i-e  y^ 
his  attendance  upon  n  coarse  of  lectures,  or  for  re-  '■  this  w.»rk  waa  received,  nmi  its  nJin»ii.»n  ni  t  ?arnr- 
ference  whilst  preparing  for  examination.  The  text  jie  text-bt)ok  by  many  of  our  ei>Ilrt!*:s.  w.jf  icnir.-  a 
la  fully  and  ably  illiistmted  by  a  series  of  very  siipe-  i„rse  circulation  to  this  iniprovwJ'editi.  o.  I:  will 
nf»r  w.ioiI-cngrnvinKS.  by  which  a  comprehenKionof  I  f„^lv  „,„[  j|,c  wants  of  the  studrnt.  — SJBtlkfni 
some  of  the  nii>re  intricite  of  the  siihjei-lH  treated  of  Mtil.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
Ib  greatly  raciUtnicd.— Am.  Medical  Journal. 
,-,  ,      ,  .,    .       ..L      .  ,.  Particularly  adapted  to  those  w^ho  desire  !■>  ?■*♦• 

We  need  only  say,  that,  without  entering  into  dia-  .ess  a  concise  digest  of  the  facta  ^.f  Him-.nn  Phri.- 
cuBSionaof  uasetlled  (luwiions,  it  contains  nil  the  oU^y.—£ritishand Foreign Mfd.-Chimrg.  R*ruip. 
recent  improvements  in  this  department  of  medical  '       ^ 

science.  For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and  '  We  conscientioualy  recommend  it  as*  nn  sdraics- 
the  prnctitir»ner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refresh  hia  •  ble  "  Handbook  of  Phyaioli>gy.'*— LuRiios  JcaraaJ 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  contains  all  I  of  Mtdicim. 


KNAPP  (F.),  PH.  D.,  fitc. 
TECHNOLOGY ;  or,  Chemistry  applied  to  the  ArU  and  to  Manufactures.    Edited, 

with  numeroiiii  Notes  uiid  Additioni«.  by  Dr.  Edmi:nd  Ronalds  and  Dr.  Tiioma»  KirnAKii**.!^- 
First  American  edition,  with  Notes  and  Add  it  ton  ?<,  by  Vroi.  Walter  R.  Joiin!«o.\.  In  two^i*!nJ- 
some  ociiivo  voliiincs,  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  uhout  livi*  Luud.'cJ 
Wood-eiigi  uviiiys*. 

LEHMANN. 
PlIY.SlOLOCxICAL    CHEMISTRY.     Translated  by  George  E.  Day,  M.  P. 

In  one  very  lurjre  octavo  volume.     {Prcjkiritig.) 


LEE  (ROBERT),   M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
CLIXIC.VL    MIDWIFERY ;    comprising  the   Histories  of  Five   Hundred  and 

Forty-five  (.'a«c-  Df  Ditneult,  Preternatural,  and  Conipiieuled  Labor,  with  Cornnieiitaries.    Fri-m 
tbe  r>ccon(i  London  edition.    In  ooe  ro>iil  r2ino.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of'i^S  pu{je^. 

LA   ROCHE  (RJ,    M.  D.,  «tc. 

PNEUMONIA  A:^D  AUTUMNAL  FEVERS  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 

M AL ART .\.    Ill  one  Wdui^ftonve  oc\v;o  \o\>aLt&»^  o^  ^i^wv  A!^ ^^imc;m.    (J^ow  Ready.) 
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LAWRENCE  (W.^  F.  R.  %.,  Jto. 

A  TREATISE   ON  DISEASES   OP   THE   EYE.    Third  American  edition, 

much  improved  and  enlarsed.  With  over  two  hundred  illustrations.  Bt  Isaao  HATSt  M.  D., 
SurseoQ  to  Wills  Ho^pita^  Philadelphia,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  haacwome  octavo  voluiue, 
of  about  nine  hundred  page*.    {Jusi  Ready.) 

Thin  work,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  oa  the  subject  within  reach  of  the  profes- 
sioa  in  thin  country,  has  received  an  entire  revision  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  Brought  up  in  this 
manner  to  the  mo^t  advanced  stale  of  science,  and  presenting  an  eaual  impnivement  over  its  prede- 
cessors as  regards  mechanical  execution,  it  is  confidently  presented  as  worthy  uf  the  exlendeurepii* 
trntioQ  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

BY  THE  SAME  AITTHOR. 

A  TEEATISE  ON  RUFTUIIES;  from  the  fifth  London 'edition.    In  one  octavo 

Tolume,  sheep,  4S0  pages,  x 


LEIDY    (JOSEPH),  M.  D. 
ProfeMor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    By  Gottlieb  Glugb,  M.  D. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Additions,  bv  Joseph  Leiby,  M.  D  ,  Profesntor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  (Jniverfiity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  <xie  vol.,  large  imperial  quarto,  with  320  figure*,  plaui 
and  colored,  on  twelve  plates. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.    By  Jones  Quain,  M  D.    From  the  fifth  London  cdiUon. 

Edited  by  Richard  Qhain,  K.  R.S.,  and  William  Sharpkt,  M.  D.,  F.  R.S.,  Professors  of 
Anatomy  and  Phytfiolo^y,  in  University  College,  London.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D.,  Profe^isor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univeri^ity  of  Pennsvlvania.  Complete  in 
two  large  8vo.  vols,  of  about  1900  pages,  beaotifully  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings  on  wood. 


LI8TON  lAOBERT),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  and  on  Diseiues  and 

Accidents  requiring  Operations.    Edited,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Alterations,  by  T.  D. 
Mutter,  M.  I).    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  5G6  pages,  with  210  wood-cota. 

We  can  only  sny,  in  eonclaaion,  that  List<m*8 
X«ectnres,  with  MQtter*i  addititms,  should  be  in 


trw9Ty  surgetm'i  library,  and  in  every  itndent's 
hand,  who  wishei  to  post  up  hii  ■urgicuf  knowledge 
to  the  present  moment. — N.  Y.  Joum,  ^  Mtdicin*. 


It  is  a  compendinm  of  the  modern  proctioe  of  Sar- 
ger;^  us  complete  and  accurate  as  any  treatise  of 
similar  dimensions  in  the  English  language w—W««f- 
§rm  Lancet. 


LALLEMAND  (M.). 

THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATOR- 

RHG^.    Translated  and  edited  by  Henrt  J.  McDouoal.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  320  pages. 
Second  American  edition.    {Now  Ready.) 


LARDNER  (DIONYSIUS),  D.  C.  L.,  8cc. 
HANDBOOKS    OF    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY    AND    ASTRONOMY. 


The  work  f urn ithes  a  ver)' clear  and  antisfnctory  :  factory  ronnncr  the  informntion  they  desire.— TAs 
■sonant  of  our  knowledge  m  the  important  dep.irt-  |  Virginia  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
ment  of  science  of  which  it  treats.    Although  the  ' 

medicai  schools  of  this  couatry  do  not  include  the  i  The  present  treatise  is  a  most  complete  digest  of 
Btady  of  physics  in  their  course  of  instruction,  yet  '  nil  thnt  has  been  developed  in  relation  to  the  great 
no  stndent  or  practitioner  should  be  ignorant  of  its  i  forees  of  nature,  Heat,  Moffnetism,  and  Klectricity. 
laws.  Besides  briiifr  of  constant  applicatitm  in  prac-  I  Their  lawa  are  elucidated  in  a  manner  both  pleasing 
Cfce,  such  knowle<l9e  Is  of  Inestimable  utility  in  fa-  !  und  familiar,  and  at  the  snme  time  perfectly  intelli- 
eilitating  the  study  of  other  branches  of  scieuee.  To  ■  gible  to  the  stadent.  The  illnstrattons  are  aoffi- 
students,  then,  and  to  those  who,  having  alrendv  en-  '  ciently  nomemns  and  appropriate,  and  altogether 


tered  upon  theoctive  pursuitsof  business,  are  desir 
ons  to  snstnin  and  improve  their  knowledge  of  the 
geaeral  truths  of  natural  philosophy,  we  can  rec«*ra- 
nend  this  work  as  supplying  in  a  clear  and  satis 


we  caa  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  well-de- 
serving the  notice  both  of  the  practising  physician 
and  the  stndent  of  medicine w—TAs  Mtd.  Examiner. 
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MKIQS  (OHARLES  D.),  M.  D.p 
Profeuor  of  ObHetriot,  ite.,  in  the  JeflTorMo  Medieal  Gollcf«>  Philadelpbia. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SGIEffCE  AND  THE  ART.    Second  ediUon,  mind 

and  improved.    With  one  handled  and  Ihirty-one  illovtrationa.    In  one  bettutifbUy  printed  octavo 
volume,  uf  f^ven  hundred  and  fif\y-two  large  pages.    {Latt/f  PuhiUkml.) 


The  rapid  demand  for  a  fteeond  edition  of  thia  work  is  a  mifBcient  evidence  that  it  ha^  sonilird 
a  defideratnm  of  the  pro(et>ftion,  notwilhelanding'  the  numeroaB  ireatisea  oo  the  same  HnbjeM  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years.  Adopting*  a  ^yrtem  of  his  own,  the  author  ha*  combined 
the  leading  principles  of  his  interesting  and  diiRenIt  Kubject,  with  a  thorough  exposition  of  iit  raiei 
of  practice,  pre^enting  the  results  of  long  and  extensive  experieooe  and  of  familiar  aoquaiaiaaos 
with  all  the  modern  writers  on  thiit  department  of  medicine.  As  an  American  Treatise  on  Mid- 
wifery, which  has  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  a  classic.  It  possesses  peculiar  claims  to  the  at- 
tention and  study  of  the  practitioner  and  student,  while  the  numerous  alterations  and  revi»iun« 
which  it  has  undergone  in  the  present  edition  are  shown  bv  the  great  enlni^ment  of  the  work, 
which  is  not  only  increased  as  to  the  size  of  the  page,  hut  also  in  the  number.  Among  other  addi- 
tions  may  be  mentioned 

A  NEW  AND  LMPORTANT  CHAPTER  ON  "CHILD-BED  FEVER." 


As  sn  elementary  treotise — concise,  bnt,  vrithal, 
cleitr  and  comprehensive— we  know  of  nn  one  Iwtter 
adapted  for  the  uie  of  the  atudent;  while  the  young 
practitioner  will  6nd  in  it  a  body  of  sound  doctrine, 


with  profit.  It  has  seldom  l>ren  our  M  loperovet 
work  npon  the  subject,  from  wrhich  we  have  re- 
ceived greater  satisfaction,  and  which  we  belicre  to 
be  better  calenkited  to  cummunirntetiMlieatadetf 


aadn  series  of  excellent  praeticaJ  directions,  adapted  .  correct  and  definite  views  upim  the  several  bfin 
to  all  the  conditions  of  the  various  forms  of  labor  i  crahraced  within  the  scope  uf  its  icaehiagi.— la. 
and  their  results,  which  he  will  be  indaced,  we  are  j  Journal  o/tht  Mtdical  Seitnets. 
persuaded,  again  and  again  to  consult,  and  always 

BT  THK  SA3IB  ATTTnOK. 

WOMAN :  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.     A  Scries  of  I^ 

tin«s  to  his  ClasH.    Second  edition,  revised.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  toIi 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  large  pages. 


It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowleilge. 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  mnny  years,  and  who  tells  the  re- 
sult in  a  free,  familiur,  and  pleasant  manner.— Dii^ 
lin  QuarUrly  Journal. 

There  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  a  flow,  and  a  warm- 
heartedness infecting  the  effort  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
ia  entirely  oaptivaiing,  and  which  absolutely  hnr- 
rias  the  reader  through  from  bcffinninff  to  end.    Be- 


Professor  Meigs  baa  cDlorged  and  amended  tfaii 
great  work,  ff>r  such  it   iinqarstii»nably  is,  ksriK 

Iiasaed  the  ordeiil  <if  criticism  .it  home  and  sbnad, 
>ut  been  improved  thereby  ;  fi»r  io  this  nc-wfthtira 
the  author  has  introduced  re:il  iinprfivrm»vta,  uA 
increased  the  value  and  utility  of  the  bonk  I*' 
measarahly.  It  preseota  ao  ni:iny  novel,  brijekt, 
and  sparkling  thoughts;  aoch  iin  exuberance <if  ate 
ideas  on  almost  every  page,  that  we  cunfesi  mr» 
selves  to  have  become   ennmorrd   with   the  hm^ 


standing  a  subject  thnn  tlin  evidence  of  the  power 
of  ineidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  ns  the  obHciireBt  siibjcrts,  under  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  MVif;ii,  are  isoIiitf^U  and  mnde  to  stand  out  in 
such  bold  relief,  08  to  priMiuce  distinct  impreBBions 
upon  the  mind  nnd  memory  of  the  reader.  —  The 
Charleston  Mtd.  Journal. 


limits  will  not  allow  of  a  more  extecded  B<i:iee'if 
this  work,  but  must  content  nuricrlvri  vcHh  thai 
commending  it  as  worthy   of    diligent  prruieil  ky 

f)liysi<*inns  as  well  us  students,  wh«»  arecrrkiiic  to 
)e  thoroughly  instructed  in  t)ie  iinpi^rliDt  ,^nir'.ical 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. — N,  Y.  M'.d.  Gaztiit. 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON    CERTAIN    OF   THE    DISEASES     OF    YOUNG 

CHILDREN.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  214  pages. 

It  puts  forth  no  clnims  ns  a  systematic  work,  carbuncle,  and  its  fascinatincr  pnjr*^  often  bec«dH! 
but  contiiins  nn  iunount  of  valuable  nnd  useful  mnt-  '  us  into  forjfetfulness  of  aK<Mii-/irii?  pn.c.  M^y  :! 
ter,  scnrcely  to  be  fiuind  in  the  same  space  in  our  ImicIi  others  to  relieve  the  nlflirti* mis  of  in*- ytmnj  — 
home  literature.     It  cannot  but  prove  an  acceptable  |  Western  Journal  of  Medic  in  t  and  Hurf^trp. 

offerin^r  to  the  profession  Ht  large. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  \      _^  .    i.  *  ....  .    ^ 

Medicine.         «-  «>  -'        The  work  before  us   is  and«>ubT^dly  a  Tnlu?.*i« 

addition  to  the  fund  of  infonnntion  wruch  hns  ■>• 
We  take  much  pleasure  in  recnmmemling  this  ready  been  treasured  upon  the  sulijrcts  in  que«'i>i. 
excellent  little  work  to  the  attention  of  medical  It  is  practical,  and  therefore  eiuirif-nily  ad^tr't'^'  ''' 
practitioners.  It  deserves  their  attention,  and  af-  the  general  practiti«mer.  Dr.  Meigs's  w^rx*  h.irt 
ter  they  commence  itH  perusal,  they  will  not  wil-  the  same  fascination  which  bt'longs  to  Liiosrlf.— 
lingly  abandon  it,  until  they  have  mastcrM  its  Medical  Bsraminer. 
contents.    We  read  the  work  while  suffering  from  a  . 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {Preparing.) 

ON   TTTE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OP    I^UERPERAL 

FEVEll.     In  one  hand>oine  octavo  volume. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.      {Ju/lt  Ready,) 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTEliUS.     With  numeroua  platen,  drawa  and  colored  from  nature  ia  the  highrst 
»tyle  of  art.    In  one  liand^iome  octavo  volume. 

This  important  monograph  will  be  thoroughly  illustrated  with  colored  plates  of  tho  pethoUf  ical 
condvlions  ot  \\ic  \i\cru^,  cutcCuVVy  und  accurately  cxecnited,  from  drawings  by  the  author,  al)eroa- 
lure.    As  a  work  oV  arl,  uo\\ui\^  \vwi^^o\xx«t  \ia&  >iti  '^qv^kml  ^^itodaced  in  this  cotuitry . 


AND  SOIENTIFIO  PUBLICATIONS. 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  P.  R.  S.  E., 

Profeaior  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Ac. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  SURGERY.    Third  American,  from  the  second  and  revised 

Edinburgh  edition.  R«vifled.  with  Addition^  by  F.  W.  Sakosmt,  M.  D.,  aathor  of  "  Minor  Sur- 
gery," &c.  In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  paf^n,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  exquisite  ulualrationa  on  wood.    (Extensively  umkI  as  a  text-book.) 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  in  every  point  of  me- 
chanii^ai  execution,  worthy  of  its  very  high  reputation,  and  ihey  confidently  presient  it  to  the  pro- 
fession a^  one  of  the  bandsomest  volumes  as  yet  isisued  in  this  oomitry. 


This  edition  is  (kr  suiMrlor,  bnth  in  the  abundance 
and  quality  of  its  materinlj  to  any  of  the  preceding,    careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
We  hfipe  it  will  be  extensively  read,  and  the  sound  :  cause  to  change  on  examining  the  second.    This 


gunge.    This  opinion,  deliberately  formed  after  a 
...    ^j.      - 


priuciplrs  which  are  herein  taught  treasured  up  for 
future  applirntion.  The  work  takes  rank  with 
Wntsim's  Practice  of  Physic;  it  certaialy  does  not 
fall  behind  that  great  work  in  sonadness  of  princi- 
ple or  depth  of  reasoning  and  research.  No  physi- 
ehin  who  values  his  reputation,  or  seeks  the  interests 
of  his  rM«^ts,  cnn  acquit  himself  before  hii  Gnid  nnd 
the  world  without  mnkin^  himself  familiar  with  the 
■mind  and  philoaitphical  views  developed  in  the  fore- 
giiing  book.— A'eto  Or/«OM  3Udieai  mmd  Smrgieml 
Journal. 

Withnnt  doabt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin- 
elples  of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  any  lun- 


editiou  has  UBdergnne  thorough  revision  by  the  au* 
thor;  muny  expressions  have  lieen  m<iditie<i,  nnd  a 
mass  of  new  matter  introduced.  The  book  is  got  ap 
iu  the  finest  style,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  prepress 
of  typography  in  our  country.— CAar/cjlon  Medical 
Journal  and  Revitw. 

We  reeomraend  it  to  both  student  and  practilioaer, 
feeling  assured  that  as  it  uow  comes  to  us,  it  pre- 
sents the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  mtxiem 
doctrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  to  be  found  In 
any  volume  in  any  language. — N.  Y.  Jowmal  of 
MedieitM, 


BT  TBS  8A1IX  AVTHOB.     {Notff  Rtody.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Third  American  from  tlio  second  Edin- 
burgh edition.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D  ,  one  of  the  Sura:cons  to  Will's 
Ho!«pitaI,  Arc  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  nineteen  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large 
octavo  volume,  of  over  oeven  hundred  pages. 

ThiM  new  edition  will  be  found  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  as  well  by  the  addition  of  much 
new  mailer  as  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  and  complete  tieries  of  hand#ome  illustrations.  An 
equal  improvement  exists  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  rendering  it  in  every  respect 
a  companion  volume  to  the  "Priuuiplea." 


We  had  occasion  in  a  former  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal, to  speak  in  deservedly  hq^h  terms  of  Professor 
Miller's  work  on  the  **  Principles  of  Surgery,"  nnd 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  pronounce  an  equally 
fhvorable  judgment  on  the  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
sent vojuirie  is  executed.  #  #  •  We  feel  no 
heaitutitin  in  recommending  Professor  Miller's  two 
volumes  us  uflTording  to  the  student  what  the  author 
intended,  namely,  a  complete  text-book  of  Surgery. 
— Britisk  and  Foreign  Mtdicai  Movitw. 

Although,  as  we  are  modestly  Informed  in  the 
preface,  it  is  not  put  forth  in  rivalry  of  the  excel- 


lent works  on  Praetical  Surgery  which  already 
exist;  we  think  we  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  say 
thut  It  will  form  a  very  successful  nnd  formidnhla 
ri  val  to  most  of  them. — Northern  Journ .  qf  Mediein$. 

Taken  together  thev  form  n  very  condensed  and 
complete  system  of  duraery,  not  surpossed,  as  a 
texl-lMM)k,  by  any  work  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.—Ji/.  and  Jnd.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 

Mr.  Miller  has  said  more  in  a  few  words  than  any 
writer  «ince  the  days  of  Celsus. — iV.  O.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal. 


MALQAIQNE  (J.  F.). 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  based  on  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  French,  by  FREt)EaicK  Brittan,  A.  B.,  M.  D.    With  numerous  illustrations  oa 
wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  mx  hundred  pages. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  refer  to  it  as  one  I  To  express  in  a  few  words  our  opinita  of  Mal- 
of  the  most  valuable  text-books  in  our  library. —  gnigne's  work,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  tba 
Buffalo  Med.  and  i?urg.  Journal.  very  best  guide  in  aufgicul  operations  that  has  coma 

Certainly  (»ne  of  the  best  books  published  oa  ope-  'i^^^^*  the  profession  in  any  language.-CAarisslo* 
ralive  Murgery .—Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  -*"«•  «»«  ^"'l-  Journal. 


MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILU8). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 

Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Procter,  oi  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
printed  octavo  volume,  of  G70  pages,  with  over  500  engravings  on  wood. 


It  is  a  book,  however,  which  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  one  who  is  much  interested  in  phar- 
maceutical operations,  as  we  know  of  no  other  pub- 
licatioa  so  well  calculated  to  fill  a  vuid  long  felt. — 
Mtodieal  Examiner. 

The  book  is  strictly  practical,  and  deaeribes  only 
nianipulations  or  metnods  of  performing  the  nume- 
rous processes  the  pharmaceutist  has  to  go  through, 
in  the  preparation  and  nianufucture  of  medicines, 
together  with  all  Uie  apparatus  and  fixtures  neces- 


sary thereto.  On  these  matters,  this  work  Is  very 
fiill  and  complete,  and  details,  in  a  style  uncom- 
monly clear  and  lucid,  not  only  the  more  compli* 
cated  aad  difficult  processes,  but  those  sot  less  im- 
portant oDca,  the  most  simple  aad  coiajQon.^—Bf^nia 
Medical  Jomrnnl, 

The  country  practitioner  who  is  obliged  to  dis- 
pense his  own  niedieiaes,  will  find  it  a  most  valuable 
assistant^^ilifoiitAljf  Journal  and  RetrospeeU 
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MACLISE  (JOSEPH).  SURQEON. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

FOAMMO  ONK  VOLUXB,  VKRT  LAftOS  nCMftXAL  QUAKTO. 

With  Sixty-eight  lar^je  aad  iplendid  Flates.  draw  a  in  the  bait  ityle.  mad  beautifully  colczii 
Containing  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life, 

TOOKTHSa  WITB  COPIODS  AHV  SZPLAVATOST  LSTTXB-PBXaS. 

Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  being  one  ofthe  dheapevl  and  beat  executed  SnrineiJ 

works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 

Copies  can  be  sent  by  mail,  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stout  corera. 

This  great  work  being  now  conciiidedf  the  jHibIi>her«  eonfldently  present  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
profepyion  as  worthy  in  e\'ery  respect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  complete  work  of 
the  kind  has  yet  been  publii^hed  in  the  English  language,  and  it  therefore  will  aupply  a  wsat  lonf 
felt  in  this  c'uiiniry  ol  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy  to  which  itn 
student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  po!»ition  of  ibe  \-«rin« 
portions  of  the  hiiinun  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  aa  well  a»  their  abnormal  (k- 
viations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  absenoeof  nnaiitmical  materia!,  ssd 
to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident,  while  the  price  of  the  but^k,  sot- 
withstanding  the  lur^e  size,  beauty,  and  finish  of  the  very  numerous  illuMraiions,  is  so  Uiw  u  to 
place  it  within  ihe  reuch  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  The  publishera  tJusiefure  cunjideoilf 
anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent  work. 


Onr  of  the  prrai'Ht  nrtiniio  trlamphs  of  the  age  vailed,  both  for  aecuroc^"  of  dmwin?.  beautr  if 
in  Surgical  Anatomy. — British  Anuriean  Medical,  colorini^,  and  all  the  requiaile  ezphna'.t'iDf  oi 'A* 
J9urmu.  I  subject  in  band.    To  the  pohliahers,  the  pr>.fetw« 

_,  .  ^        .....  1  J     1   I  in  America  is  deeply  indebted  f<ir  nlacioff  mu  i 

Tot*  much  cnnnot  be  tfiid  in  its  pmise;  Indeed,  :  valuable,  such  a  oiefnl  work,  at  its  diwi«il.  ud 
we  have  not  IrniRunire  to  do  it  Justice.— OAfs  Medt-  at  .u^h  a  moderate  price.  It  i>  one  of  ihe  m-rt 
col  and  Surgical  Journal.  ,  finiahrd  and  complete  pictnrea  of  Surgical  Awi^ 

The  most  admirable  surgical  atlai  we  have  seen.  |  ^X,t\V  ^V^  V  r'***  •C'"'^t'"".  "i  ^"L"*^*" 
9  the  practitioner  drnrived  of  dem.wslrative  dis-  ,  )\}^^  these  plates  before  them,  the  atudml  «irf  piK- 


To  the  practitioner  deprived 

sections  upon  the  humim  subject,  it  is  an  invaluable 

comimnion. — N,  J.  Mtdieal  Heporttr. 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beautifully 
eolored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book — one  of  the  ttest  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published.— £u^a/o  Mtdieal  Journal. 


titioner  can  never  be  at  a  loss,  under  the  ni><iti!npe> 
rate  circnmstances.  AVe  do  not  intend  these  fiY 
commimplaee  eomplimenta.  We  are  siacerr:  be- 
cause we  know  the  work  will  be  found  inTalwhlt 
to  the  young,  an  less  than  the  old,  surfreos.  Wc 
hnve  not  spaee  to  point  oat  ica  beauties,  and  Its 
merits;  but  we  speak  of  it  en  ntafyt.  a«  a  arv-|p, 
and  strongly  urge — especially  those  who,  frm  tne:r 


It  18  verj-  rare  thiit  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well  position,  may  be  debarred  the  privileirenn.!  vp-^rts- 

illustrnted,  and  so  unrful  n  work,  is  offered  at  so  nitv  of  inspecting  the  fresh  subject,  to  ruroi.-!!  itfn.- 

auydernte  a  pucc—CharUston  Medical  Journal.  nejves  with   the  entire   work. The  X^w  O'UaBt 

Its  plates  can  bor.si  a  superiority  which  places  Mtdieal  and  Surgical  Journal . 

themiilinnBt  bcy.ind  the  reach  of  competition.— Afcdi-  This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  «nrr;rtl  Abb- 

cal  Examiner.  tomy  that  has  cume  under   our  o!.»rr\aM-n.    W« 

Every  prnciiricm^r,  we  think,  should  hnve  a  work  ^T  "^  Hn/i' 1^^^"?^  ***"'  i^'V'"',  ^'V'\  ?  *'" 
of  this  kind  within  reach.-&'ov/A€r»  Medical  and  ;''""^'  '"  ""L?T  .'/"' r" !?**'*'*  .;f  act.il  i'sM^- 
Sur^icalJuurnal  ^"*"-     ^  careful   study  of  these  plntei.  nr.-l  •■:  :  * 

'  commentaries  on  them,  u'ould  uliiitiht  makr- an  ac;>- 

No  such  lithof^rnphic  illiistrutions  of  surgical  re-  tomist  of  a  diligent  student.  And  to  <  r.e  wJ.--  r-.i 
gions  have  hirhcrio.  we  think,  been  given. — Boston  '  studied  anatomy  by  dissection,  this  M-i>rk  ii  invulJ- 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  !  nble  as  a  perpetual   remeuibruncrr,  ia   mn::(r*-f 

.  .     ,         .      .  .   .r     m»     1-      1.  L      I  knowledge  that  may  slip  from   Ihr  mcir.Mrv.    l\t 

As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.Mnclise  hos  proba-  !  practitii»ner  con  scarcelv  consider  liiir.wh"  ^\\.:v\*\ 
bly  no  sunern.r.— Sri/iaA  and  Foreign  Medtco-Ckt-  r„r  the  dnties  of  his  profession  with-Mt  '^'.r-h  ■  w:'< 
rurgical  Kevttw.  „,  this,  and  this  has  no  rivnl,  in   hia   liirtrv.    1^ 

Of  great  value  to  the  student  engaged  in  dissect-  tl«|»?e  ■««W<:n  emergenciea  that  s'.  ojirn  ari*;-,  siJ 
ing,  and  to  the  sureeon  at  a  distance  from  the  means  ^*'''>''''  require  the  instnntane«.us  connnnr.  .  i  niiBc-.e 
of  keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowl«lge.-A/ec/ica/  "";".';""*;';  ^^nvwledge.  a  work  of  ihu  ^;m  ^f  ept  -n 
Times  detHilsof  thedissecting-n>om  perprm^llv  tr- •■i  icu"' 

«,,',.,  ,^  „    ,  memi»ry      We  appeal  to  our  readers,  wh-thrr  ?.r. 

The  mechanical  execution  cannot  be  excelled.—  „nf  can  justifinblv  underukc  th#»  pr:icti--e -f  t:'^:.- 
Tran.ssfliania  Mnlical  Journal.  cine  who  ia  not  prepareil  to  irive  nil   !.i.«!';l  as*.:- 

A  work  whi.-h  has  no  parallel  in  p*)int  of  nccn-  w'^^lj"  "'UT;''I;^'f„i7i''\"r^  iin.T,...|.:rr  rr. -= 
racy  and  cheapness  in  the  English  languuge—.V.  Y.  ,  ^^  *"  l^^^"^  '^"J  no  medical  Iil.niry.  how^^^r  h^- 
Journal  of  mI  die  in...  *         language.     .^.  i  •  ,  e„n  be  c.;mp  etc  without  M.iclisrs  Surg.e.il  A.i- 

.  toiny.    The  American  editinn  is  will  f  ntnlr.l  •..t.-s 

To  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  their  confidence  of  the  profession,  and  siiciiM  C'Hnnia&:, 
profeasion,  such  n  work  is  almost  indispensable. —  aiiiitng  them,  an  extensive  stile.  Tur  juvi-^imful- -" 
liumn  (quarterly  Medical  Journal,  '  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  this  work  will  pr-vr  :  > 

VT  .  .  '  he  a  very  pro6 table  one,  and  if  pr.icri'i.  :if  n  m    u  I 

i>o  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  should  '  qnnlify  themselves  thoroughly  with  such  jiTir-»ri:if  J 
fail  to  possess  It.— Rantia^'i  ^*.Wrac I.  kaowU-dgr   ns    is  contained   in  works  of  f.i»  kia- . 


Countrv  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im-  ^^"f  Tk!1***^-'T     ?^  "'*™  ■'^^"■»  '"'  "^r"" / 

lense  value.-A'.  V.  Medical  Gaxetu.  '"''I*'    The  medical  professi.m  ahnul.i  spr.ne  i..«r::a 

«, ,  J  ^  .  ■"*''*  "nopporionilyas  is  preaenlrti  in  Ihm  reptit.J.ra- 

\\e  are  extremely  gratified  to  annonnre  to  the  tion,  toeneourafe  frequent  reiMtiri.ins  of  \m'rieiiB 

profession  the  completiim  of  this  truly  niuanificent  enterprise  of  this  kind.— TAs   Westtrm  Jturmtl  tf 

work,  which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stands  unri-  Medicine  umd  Surgery. 

JJ6^  The  very  low  price  nt  which  this  work  is  furnished,  and  the  betintj  of  its  cxecntion, 
rcijuire  an  cxtci^lod  »a\e  lo  eom\^«\\»QAft  vVi^  \\xV^VL«heta  for  the  bea^  expenecs  iucurrcJ. 


AND  8CIENTIFI0  PUBLICATIONS. 


ds 


MULLER  (PROFESSOR  J.),  M.  D. 

PBINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.  Edited,  with  Addi- 
tion i*,  by  R.  Eglbsfku)  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  ooe  large  and  hmnjhoipff  octavo  vdame,  extra 
cloth,  with  550  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates. 


The  Phraiei  oT  Mflller  is  ■  work  iiiperb,  complete, 
anioae :  the  ff  reatest  want  known  to  EnglUh  Beirnee 
eould  not  have  been  better  ■opolied.  The  work  is 
of  surpassing  intereit.    The  valae  of  thii  contribu- 


tion to  the  MlcBtlfle  records  or  this  country  nwjr  he 
doly  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  toe  origi- 
nal drawinfrs  and  engravings  alone  has  exceeded  tna 
sam  of  £'2fW0.^Lam€it. 


MAYNE  (JOHN),.M.  D.,  M.  R.  0.  S., 

A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Com- 

prisinf;  iho  entire  lii«tM  of  Materia  Medica,  with  c\'ery  Practical  Formula  containtid  in  the  three 
briti'>b  Pharmacopccias.  With  relative  TablcA  fiubjuined,  illui^trating,  by  upwardM  of  nix  hundred 
and  >ixty  examplett,  the  Eztamporaneouf  Forms  and  Combinations  suitable  for  the  diflennit 
Medicines.  Edited,  with  the  audition  %if  the  FormuloB  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopa'ia,  by 
R.  EuLxsFEU)  GaiFFiTH,  M.  D.    In  one  ISmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  300  lan^  pages. 


MATTEUCCi  (CARLO). 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  LIVING  BEINGS. 

Edited  by  Pereira.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  cuts,  3b8  pages. 


MARKWICK  (ALFRED). 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  URINE  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    Royal  12mo.    (See  Manuals  oh  Blood  and  Urime.) 


MEDLOCK  (HENRY),  AND  F.  SCHOEDLER. 

BOOK  OF  NATURE;  or  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Physics,  Astronomy,  Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botaiw,  Zoology,  and  Phy)<i(>Iaffy.  (See  Schoedler.)  In  one  voLi 
large  12mo.    An  admirable  work  (or  families  and  Di^trlct  Schools. 


NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

DcmODstratur  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  II  ospttuI|  4c .{ 

and 
FRANCIS  QURNEY   SMITH,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  lastltntes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS   BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Um  and  Examination  o(  Students.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  improved.  In  ooe  \'ery  lai^  and  hand'^omely  printed  royal  l'2mo.  volume,  of  over  one 
thou!>und  (la^ri^s,  with  three  hundred  and  fifly  illustratioas  oo  wood.  Stroogly  bound  in  leather, 
with  raised  bonds.    (Extensively  uwd  by  students.) 

PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

The  speedy  ^ale  of  a  large  impresi»ion  of  thi««  work  has  afforded  to  the  authors  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  actuated  them  in  its  preparation.  In  meetinjjr  the  demand 
for  a  second  edition,  they  have  therelbre  been  desirous  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  favor  with 
which  it  hav  Ix^en  received.  To  accompiiidi  this,  they  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  embo- 
dying  in  it  such  di!<covenes  and  improvements  an  have  been  made  since  its  first  ap|iearance,  and 
Mch  alterations  a^  have  been  suggested  by  its  practical  use  in  the  class  and  examination-mom. 
Considerable  modifications  have  tnus  been  introduced  throughout  all  the  departments  treated  of  in 
the  volume,  but  more  especially  in  the  portion  devoted  to  the  *•  Practice  oi^ Medicine,"  which  has 
been  entirely  rearranfred  and  rewritten.  The  authors  therefore  again  submit  their  work  to  the 
profession,  with  the  hope  that  their  efforts  may  tend,  howex-er  humbly,  to  advance  the  great  cau>e 
of  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  size  and  improved  execution  of  this  work,  the  price  has  not  been 
increased,  and  it  is  confidently  preMoted  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  now  belore  the  profession. 

fa  the  mpid  conrie  of  lectnres,  where  work  for  j     Having  made  free  nee  of  thia  volume  in  onr  ex 


the  etudrnts  is  heavy,  ond  review  necr«Bary  for  an 
ezaminntion,  a  rnmpend  is  not  only  valnnble,  bat 
it  is  olmnst  n  sine  qua  non.  The  one  brftire  ns  is, 
in  most  of  the  divisions,  the  most  nneseeptioDiible 
of  all  b(K)ks  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  The 
newest  and  soundest  doctrines  and  the  latest  imo 


concisely,  laid  before  the  student.    Of  ctnirse  it  is 

Bseless  fur  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  List  course 

students,  but  there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  verv 

aineer  ~ 

we 

mcdir 

have  not  studied  inedieine  since.    They  will  perhaps 

find  out  from  it  that  the  science  is  not  exactly  now 

what  it  was  when  they  left  it  ofl*.— TAs  auikosewft 


nminntions  of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence in  recommending  it  ns  nn  odmirable  compend 
for  students,  and  ns  especiolly  useful  to  preceptors 
who  examine  their  pnpils.  It  will  save  the  teacher 
much  InlKir  by  ennbling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of 
the  points  U(>on  whicn  his  pupils  should  lie  ez- 


provemrnts  and  discoveries  are  ex)>liciLly,  tiiough    amined.    A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hnnds 


of  cvenr  one  who  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a 
viewof  examining  them;  and  this  isunqutstionnbly 
the  lieatuf  its  cIhh.  Let  every  pmctitioner  who  baa 


eereljr  commend  this  cheap  book  as  wi>rth  iu  pupils  provide  himself  with  it,  and  he  will  find  tka 
ifht  in  silver  — that  class  is  the  graduates  in  labor  oi  refreshing  his  knowledge  so  much  facililatsd 
dirine  of  more  than  ten  years*  standing,  who    that  hewill  be  alue  todo  Jnsticetohispapilsat  VSTV 


little  cost  of  time  or  trouble  to  himself.— XVaasyr- 
emia  3hd,  JturtuU. 


M  BLANOHAED  ft  LEA*a  KEBICAL 


NELiaAN  (J.   MOOROt  M«  D.,  IN.  R.  t.  A.,  &c. 

A 'PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  0¥  THE   SKIN.    In  out 

Mat  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  384  pagea.    {Ju*t  Is^usd.) 


We  know  of  no  other  treatiM  on  this  Interettinif 
and  important  cluss  of  diua«ectbiit  so  happily  meeta 
ihe  argent  wants  of  the  ^reat  moss  of  physicians.-* 
If,  r.  Journal  o/Mediciiu, 


The  greatest  valoa  of  Dr.  Neligan^a  treatise  ena- 
sista  in  t^  plain  aad  tboronslilf  praciieal  espositioa 
he  has  giTcn  of  thia  clasa  of  maladioa.— £rii.  mi 
For.  MU.'Okirvg.  EmoUw. 


PHILLIPS  (BENJAMIN),  P.  R.  S.,  &c. 

SCROFULA ;    its  Nature,  its  Prevalence,  its  Causes,  and  the  Principles  of  its 
Treatmeiit.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  with  a  plate. 


PEREIAA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  AND  L..  8. 

THE   ELEMENTS    OF   MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THKRAPECUCS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author;  including  Notices  of  mo<t  of  ihe 
Medicinal  Siibstancc!^  in  use  in  the  civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Encyclonfedia  of  Mafefia 
Medica.  Edited  by  Joseph  Cakson,  M.  D.,  Profetaor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the 
Uaiveraiiy  o(  Pennsylvania.  lu  two  very  laige  octavo  volumes,  on  small  type,  with  abooi  £mv 
hundred  illustrations. 

Volume  I. — Lately  issued,  containing  the  Inorganic  Materia  Medica,  over  80O  pages,  with  143 
illutti  rations. 

VoLUMB  II  — JuM  ready,  embracing  the  Organic  Materia  Medics,  was  lefl  by  the  late  antbor  ii 
nearly  a  complete  htate.     Th< 
TaTLoa  and  (x.  Owen  Rxese. 


nearly  a  cum|)lete  htate.    The  unfinished  portion  has  been  rex'^ised  with  hia  MSS..  by  ALniDd. 

E.  Large8va,12S0  pages,  with  plates  and  several  hundred  wood-cats. 


The  present  edition  of  thi^  favorite  and  standard  work,  will  be  found  far  superior  to  it«  predeon- 
flors.  IkiHides  very  large  additions  and  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  last  London  edition, 
the  work  has  undergone  a  thorough  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author  expressly  for  this  ooaatry; 
and  has  farther  received  numerous  additions  from  the  editor*.  It  is  thus  greatly  increased  is  »se, 
and  most  completely  brought  up  to  the  present  slate  of  our  knowledge  on  this  important  sabfecL 
A  similar  improvement  will  be  found  in  its  mechanical  execution,  being-  printed  with  new  type  oa 
fine  while  paper,  with  a  greatly  extended  series  of  illustrations,  engraved  in  the  liigbeat  »ty>  of  art 


The  work,  in  its  present  shnpe,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  Judged  from  the  portion  before  the  public,  forms 
the  moat  comprehmsive  nnd  complete  treatise  on 
niHteria  medicn  rxtaiit  in  the  English  language. — 
Dr.  Pereira  hiis  been  nl  rreat  pnins  to  intrmince 
into  his  work,  not  only  nil  the  information  on  the 
nsturnl,  chemicnl,  nnd  cotnmercinl  history  of  medi- 
cines,  which  mifflit  be  sfrviceable  to  the  physician 
and  surgeon,  but  whatever  might  enable  his  rend- 
ers to  understand  thoroughly  the  mode  of  prepar- 


ing and  mannfaetnring  rarioaa  articles  einplorei 
either  for  preparing  medicines,  or  fur  eertais  fm- 
poses  in  Uie  arts  connected  with  materia  tuedin 
and  the  practice  of  me«licioe.  The  accoiio:!-^  the 
physiological  and  thernpeutie  effects  of  rerar4i«i  tn 
given  with  great  elearncss  and  accumcr.  seo  is  a 
manner  ealeulnted  to  interest  as  wrU  a«  lostruet 
the  reader.— rA«  Edtmburgh  Jkltdicai  and  Smrgtesi 
Journal. 


PAQET  (JAMES),  P.  R.  S.,  AND  W.  S.  KIRKES. 
MANUAL  OF   PHYSIOLOGY.     Second  American  edition.     One  vol.,  large 

12mo.    (See  Kirkes.) 

PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  P.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE    PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.     Edited  by  Join 

Nrill,  M.  D.,  DemoH'-trator  of  Anatomv  in  the  ITniversity  of  Penn!»ylvania,  Suncmm  to  'be 
Pennsylvania  Ilospital,  iVrc.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  7S0  pages,  with  316  i^'u*- 
trations.     (J'ust  IsxHtd.) 

However  wpII  it  maybe  ndnpted  for  n  text-book  by  accurate  wootl-engravinga.  Then,  again,  eiry 
(and  in  this  respect  it  mny  compete  with  the  best  of  instrument  employed  by  the  aargeim  is  tr-.os  rrprr- 
them)  of  this  much  our  rending  has  convinced  us,  ;  senteil.  These  enr ravings  are  not  oulv  r>^rrrct.  ^j* 
that  as  a  systematic  treatise,  it  is  carefully  nnd  ably  Tpnlly  beautiful,  snowing  the  nstonish'inf  drcJ^'^ 
written,  and  cun  hnrdly  fnil  toromniund  a  prominent  perfection  to  which  the  nrt  i>f  wood-eucr.iviLf  pb> 
position  in  the  library  of  practitioners;  though  not  arrived.  Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  as,  bsf 
complfite  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  it  never-  elaborately  discnssed  the  principles  of  sarcrr). ud 
theless  furnishes  the  studt-nt  und  practititmer  with  a  safe  and  efectnal  practice  predicated  in>i-n  i!:^> 
as  chaste  nnd  connise  ii  work  as  exists  in  our  Inn^  Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  aubject  heretoUirr  .^Mcd 
gua^e.  The  additions  to  the  volume  by  Dr.  Neill,  is  so  full  upon  the  science  of  the  art  <if  rar|rr;y.— 
are  judicious;  tind  while  they  render  it  more  com*     XaskvilU  Journal  of  Medic  ime  cutd  Surgfrg. 

{dete,  greatly  enhance  its  practical  vulue,  as  a  workv      _„   .  .  , 

or  practitioners  and  students.— iV.  1*.  Journal  qT     Wehave  made  ourselves  more  intimately. icqwis.' 
Medicine.  ^  ^'>th  its  details,  and  can  novi*  pronounce  'wv>^ 

•  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  surgery  in  (he  Escliift 
We  know  of  no  other  surgienl  work  of  a  reason-    language.    In  conclusion,  vre  very  strfvigly  r«f»«' 
■ble  size,  wherein  there  is  so  much  theory  and  pmc-    mend  this  excellent  work,  both  to  the  practitK««' 
tiee,  or  where  subjects  are  more  soundly  or  clearly    and  student. — Caitada  Mtd.  Journal. 
taught. — Tht  S>tethoteop*.  I      ^      .  .... 

I      Our  impression  is,  that  aa  m  mannnl  for  stndfsls. 
There  is  scarcely  a  d\aea«e  o{  W^a  Xkhwci  c\t  iinKx  '^\t«\«*« lathe  best  work  extant,— -Ifsfrcm  Affd.sai 
parts,  fracture,  ordis\ocal\on,\i«L\.'x%tioX\\\\x%\iraXitiii\  Suvf .  JawrNsX. 


ASV  SGIBNTIFIO  PUBLICATIOK8. 


RAMSBOTHAW  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.  D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  In  refcrence  to  the  Procew  of  Pu-tnritioo.  Sixih  Americftn,  frrnn  the  Iwt  Londoa 
edition.  IlluMrat«scl  witb  one  hiiiidrod  and  forty-eight  Fignraa,  od  finr-five  Lithographio  Plates. 
In  one  iaige  and  handAome ly  printed  volome,  imperial  octavo,  with  MO  pages. 

In  thill  edition*  the  platea  have  all  been  redrawn,  and  Ibe  text  oarenilly  read  and  correeted.  It 
la  therefore  preMnted  as  in  every  way  worthy  the  favor  with  which  it  has  i*o  long  been  received. 

J>*iN  Fr»/.  H»dt9f  ^f  tk*  fJni^enitf  ^f  Pm. 

To  the  Amerienn  pobllc,  it  1b  raott  valnsble,  from  its  Intrinsie  undoabt«d  excellence^  and  as  tieiag 
the  best  notliorized  expiinent  of  British  Midwifery.  Its  Cireulation  will,  I  irast,  be  extoasive  thruoghoot 
our  eoantry. 

We  recommend  the  etadeat  who  desires  to  mas- 
ter this  difficult  luhjrct  with  the  leait  possible 
tronble,  to  pngteai  himnrir  at  once  of  ■  copy  of  this 
work. — Anuriean  JoMtnal  oftkt  Mtd.  Seiinees. 

It  stands  at  the  hend  of  the  loar  list  of  ezeellent 
•bstetrio  works  pnblished  ia  the  last  few  years  in 

Great  Uritnin,  Irelnnd,  and  the  Continent  of  Eu*    ^. .  «.  .^  ,    .  ^     r   ■  .  t.       i-  • 

rope.    We  consider  this  b<K>k  indispensable  to  ihe  j  .*.*L\!![!^.Ll!l!iir" ;!!'  ^{r^'^^'nl^    r!^l?^J^  •'^"" 


When  the  whole  profession  is  thns  anaaiawns 
ia  plaeiag  sach  n  work  ia  the  veiy  first  laak  as 
regarda  the  extent  and  correctness  of  all  the  details 
ofthe  theory  and  practice  of  ao  important  a  braneh 
of  learning,  onr  commendation  or  condemnation 
wonid  be  of  little  eonseouence;  but  regarding  it 
as  the  most  nsefal  of  an  works  o(  the  kind,  we 
^w..„.,.w -...,,-  ......  .n^«^w.«  .«,  ...«    think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  urge  it"     *  ' — 

ii'lKar)  of^evory'ph'yRVcian' rigag7^^^^  |  "P*»  ^^  profession.— A'.  O.  Med.  Journal. 

of  midwifery .— SouilUrM  Jtfcd.  atUL  8mrg.  Jomrmai.     i 


RIQBY  (EDWARD),  M.  D. 
Physicisn  to  the  Oeaeral  Lyiag-ia  Hospital,  4te.    ' 

A  STSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERT.    With  Notes  and  Additional  lUnstrationg. 

Second  American  Edition.    One  volome  octavo,  423  pages. 

The  repealed  demands  for  this  work,  which  ha^  now  for  some  lime  been  ont  of  prinlf  hSTe  in- 
duced the  piibliMlicr«  to  prefmre  another  edition.  Tiie  reputation  which  it  hait  acquired  for  the 
deameiis  of  its  view*,  especially  as  regards  the  physiological  portion  oi'  obstetrical  science,  wiU 
aecure  for  it  the  confidenc*e  ofthe  profession.  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  was  placed  in  the  handb 
uf  the  late  Frofusvor  Dewees,  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death,  and  obtained  from  hiui  the  expreMioa 
of  his  most  favorable  opinion. 

RICORD  (PH.).  M.  D. 
HUNTER  ON  VENEREAL^  with  exfiensiTe  Additions  bj  Ricord.  (JVbio  Rmd^.) 

See  HuNTBR. 


ROYLE  (J.  FORBES);  M.D. 
MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  including  the  Preparations  of 

the  PharmacontLMaA  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  States.  With  many  new 
medicines.  Edited  by  Joseph  CaB80II|  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in 
the  University  uf  IVnnsylvania.  With  ninety-eight  illustrations.  In  one  large  octavo  volnoMi, 
of  about  seven  hundred  pages. 

Thiswnrk  ii,  indent,  ■  mott  valnsble  one,  and  dnetions  on  the  other  extreme,  which  are  aeces- 

will  fill  np  an  important  vticaney  that  exIiCen  be*  nrily  Imperfect  flrum  tlirir  small  ezteat.— fritMA 

tween  Dr.   Pereira'p   moet   lenrned  sad  complete  anil  Fsrriga  Jfrdtcol  HtviiW. 
aystem  of  Materia  Medica,  aad  the  clasa  of  pro- 


REE8E  (Q.  OWEN),  M.  D. 
ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  URINE  IN  HEALTH  AND 

DISEASE,  and  on  the  Trealmeat  of  Urinary  Diseases.    Royal  12ino.,  with  plates.    (See  Biood 
and  Uriuef  Manuals  of.) 

RICORO  (P.),  M.D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    With  a  Thera- 

peutical  Summary  and  Special  Formulary.   Translated  by  Sidrxt  Doane,  M.  D.  Foufth  edition. 
One  volume,  octavo,  310  pages. 


SKEY  (FREDERICK  C),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  650 

pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 

We  cannot  withhold  from  this  work  oar  hiah  com- 
meadation.  Studentsand  prnctitinners  will  and  it  an 
iavalnable  teacher  and  guide  upon  every  tnpic  con- 
nected with  this  department.~JV.  Y.  Medteal  Oa- 
MttU. 


Its  literary  execution  !■  luperlor  to  most  sorgical 
treatises.  It  ahounds  in  exrellent  moral  hints,  snd 
is  replete  with  orii^jnal  surgk-al  ezpedlaats  aad  sag- 
gestlnns. — Buffalo  Med.  tmd  Surg.  Journal. 

With  high  talents,  extensive  praatice,  aad  a  long 
experieaee,  Mr.  Skey  is  perhaps  competent  to  the 
task  of  wnting  a  complete  work  oa  operative  sur- 
gery.— CAar/«ffea  Mtd.  Journal, 


A  work  of  the  verr  highest  importaa 
by  itself .-^sadsM  JCed.  wuttt§. 


wotk 
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TODD  (A.  B.),  M.  D.,  AND  BOWMAN  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S. 

PHYSIOLOaiCAL    ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY  OP  MAN.    Witl 

numerous  handsome  wood-cuts.    Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  in  one  octavb  Tolume,  552  pages.    Part  IV 
will  conipiete  the  work. 

The  dLstingui>hin@r  peculiarity  of  this  work  is,  that  the  authors  investigate  for  themwke*  erery 
fact  asserted ;  and  it  is  the  immense  labor  cont<ea»ent  upon  the  vast  number  of  obsMcrvaiiijo*  n- 

Jiiisite  to  curry  out  this  plan,  which  has  so  long  oeluyed  the  appearance  of  itscompleTjon.  I^rt 
V,  wilh  numerous  original  illustrations,  ifi  now  appearing  in  the  Medical  News  iind  Itilirarv  br 
1853.  Those  who  have  subscribed  since  the  appearance  of  tlie  preecding  portioa  of  tlie  work'cii 
have  the  three  parts  by  mail,  on  remittance  of  92  50  to  the  pablisiwra. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 
VOLUME  YI,  for  1853,  large  8vo.,  of  870  pages,  with  numerous  colored  platts 

and  woo<l*cnts. 
Also  to  Ixf  had.  a  few  sets  of  the  Transactions  from  1848  to  1853,  in  six  largre  octavo  voiunes, 
price  $12.'5.    Thciie  volumes  are  publifhed  by  and  sold  oa  account  of  tho  Association. 


WATSON  (THOMAS),   M.  D.,   &c. 
LECTURES    ON    THE   PRINCIPLES    AND   PRACTICE    OF  PHYSIC. 

Third  A merican,  from  the  last  London  edition.  Revife^ed.  with  Additions,  by  D.  Fraxci!*  Coiidii. 
M.  D  J  author  of  a  «  Treatise  on  the  Disoasies  of  Children,"  Arc.  lu  one  octavo  volume,  of  DeirJr 
eleven  hundred  large  pages,  strongly  bound  with  rais^ed  twnda. 

ConfesMdly  one  of  the  very  best  worki  mi  ik 
principles  and  practice  of  phyaic  in  thcEjigiiikor 
any  other  language.— 3f«r.  Examiutr. 


To  say  that  it  is  the  very  hest  work  on  the  aab- 
Ject  BOW  extant,  is  hut  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the 
medicnl  press  throughout  the  country.  —  N.  O, 
Medical  Journal. 

Of  the  text- books  recently  republished  Watson  is 
very  justly  the  principal  favorite. — Holnut*s  Rep. 
to  Nat.  Med.  Assoc. 

By  universal  consent  the  work  ranks  among  the 
very  best  tezt-biHiks  in  oar  language.— Z/^umm  atid 
Indiana  Mid.  Journal. 

Reenrded  on  nil  bonds  ns  one  of  the  very  best.  If 
not  the  very  best,  systematic  treatise  cm  practical 
medicine  extant. — St.  Louis  Med.  Journal, 


Asa  text-book  it  haa  noeqaitl;  as  a  cciRM»1sua 
of  pnthol(>gy  ond  practice  no  superior.— .Vw  Tt^ 
Annalist. 

We  know  of  no  work  better  ealcnlated  fiv  ^^iai 

CIneed  in  the  handa  of  the  atndeat,  and  for  i  tn:- 
ouk ,'  on  every  important  point  the  anthtir  lecn 
to  have  pnatrd  up  hia  knowledge  to  the  isj.— 
Am*r.  Med.  JoumiU, 

One  of  the  most  practically  nsefiil  hnoki  tbt 
ever  was  presented  to  the  Btadoit.  —  N.  Y.  Mfi. 
Journal. 


WALSHE  (W.    H.),   M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principlesnnd  Practice  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  Loadoa. 

DISEASES    OP    THE    HEART,    LUNGS,    AND    APPENDAGES;  their 

Synip(oni!«  and  Treatment.    In  one  handsome  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  512  pagC5. 

tnins,  we  should  be  gind  to  copy  the  whole  t^V.f  nf 
contents  and  mnke  s^mie  extracts  frcwn  ii*  pa^n.  ha 
our  limits  forbid.  We  have  no  hesilatiLin  \ct(*^^ 
mending  the  work  aa  tnie  of  the  most  ci.rupUS'rt 
this  subject  in  the  English  langoage;  and  \''iiru 
not  BO  voluminous  as  to  be  objectifmable  na  iui*  k- 
coimt,  to  any  practitioner,  however  prrMiK  tu 
engagements. — Ohio  Medical amd  Surgic»i  jl«.-«3>- 


We  consider  this  as  the  ablest  work  in  the  En- 
glish Innsrnnfre,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats; 
the  author  b(>in^  the  first  stethoscopist  of  the  day. 
— CkArltston  Mfdieal  Journal. 

The  exaniinntion  we  have  given  the  above  work, 
convinces  us  that  it  is  n  complete  system  or  treatise 
upon  the  great  spcciitlity  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  To 
give  the  reader  a  more  perfect  idea  of  what  it  con- 


WHAT  TO   OBSERVE 

AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,    IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

PuMisheJ  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Ob»ervatioa.     In  ote  ^-rrr 
handsome  volume,  ro>al  l*2mo  ,  extra  cloth      {Jnxt  Isstte/i.) 

Did  nut  the  perusal  of  the  work  jiistiCv  the  high  :  correct  diagnosis,  it  will  prove  exccwlinjlv  va.' ;■ 
opinion  we  have  of  it,  the  names  of  Dr.  \Valshe,  the  i  ble.  The  great  difficulty  with  befrinners.'u-hi>  i'lrt 
originator,  and  of  Dr.  Dullard,  ns  the  editr»r  oi  the  \  not  been  under  the  immf:<1iate  training  <V  is  n\*- 
volume,  would  nlinost  of  iist^If  havesatisGed  ns  that  '  rirncrd  physician,  is  continually  found  t'^  b?  i3'^' 

it  nboands  in  minute  ciintcnl  accuracy.     Wo  need     '-** '  '*^- 

nf»t  say  that  the  cxecutiou  of  the  whole  reflects  the 
biqrhcMt  credit  not  only  upon  the  gentlemen   men- 


tioned, but  upon  all  those  cngoged  upon  its  produc- 
tion. In  coiirhision,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
po5i.seH»:ion  of  iIm*  w«»rk  will  be  almost  necessary  to 
every  iii«'inber  of  the  profesoion — that  it  will  be 
found  in<lis[iensnlile  to  the  |[>rarticul  physician,  the 


appreciatitm  i>f  the  true  comittion  of  the  orf^wi:: 
tissues.  Let  such  provide  thcmoelvf^s  wii'i  ru 
work  and  study  it  thoroughly,  and  th^-y  wilittil 
much  o{  the  dimculty  removed. — SoutJum  JJ.rfi:». 
and  SuTf^ical  Journal. 

This  is  truly  a  very  capital    bcN^k.    T)i-  c^'  '? 
medicul  world  will  reap  ndvnntnges  irom  i'*  ,^  *■■•'- 


.«'..■■<.     ■  ••■ '  ii-i-i  ■if.«ii>i%.     v».    kii^    ••tilt  »■>  ui    ••II .  oil  inH.    iiib        __."     _,  fU^    M        I*         I  •     r*     ~    .---•■•    .-      , 

patholocj.,t.  the  medical  jurist,  and  above  all  to  Uie  I  f'^l'""-    1  ho  medical  journals  will   stM.n  i : -w  ." 

incdioai  fil udei. t  —Loncf on  Medical  Times.  '  '°  '"^i^f^  "°  "'?  P-  ?'**;?'  ^(.'****  '*  '^«P' »»■»» '*  ^'''"^ " 

,„    ,    .,  .,  r   t..    u     .        .u  .     w'"*-»»  ihey  publish      Dra.  Itellardand  Waliceuv^ 

AA  c  hail  the  appearance  of  this  book  as  the  grand    given   to  the  world,  through   n   ain.'ill    but  cfi- 

desideratum.— CViur/e.ifoa  Medical  Journal.  '  meiiical  organization,  a  cheap  bot  invalii-l.|r -Vii 

This  little  work,  if  carefully  read  by  even  old    ^^  u«  u'' rn*iesTheT»''.o  vli^i'  ?"''"""'"      '  ' 
practitioners,, cannot  fail  to  be  pr.Hlucti^  o."  much    Jcli-s.^iiorto  "eordiu.^^^ 

good ;  as  a  guide  l.i  the  younger  members  of  the  pro-     :_  ^i-'  ,,,„nth«  m^m  itm  iJ^tiw!^!ttt^Y^- "  "* ' 
fession  in  directing  l\vm  tiUftiWAoiv  *v«^^VW  to  the     sufiJieow  meatimablc  advantari - 

best  mode  of  iuvcslv^aWn^  ca»c%  lo  a%  \o  >!k.xVv^«aX\  ^* 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


WILSON   (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,   F.  R.  S., 

Leetnrer  cm  Anatomf,  Loadoo. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.    Fourth  Ameri- 

evi,  Irom  the  last  English  edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  With  two  hun- 
dred and  ftdy  illastrations.  Beautifully  printed,  in  one  laiige  octavo  voluiue,  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred poges. 

In  mnny,  if  not  all  the  College!  of  the  Union,  It  i  It  offers  to  the  stndent  all  the  nssistanee  that  can 
has  become  a  stHndard  text-boi>lc.  This,  of  itself,  I  be  expected  from  sneh  a  work.— Medical  Bxamifur. 
la  anfflrif ntly  expressive  of  its  value.    A  work  very 


desirable  to  the  student;    one.  Che  p<»ssessioB  of 
which   will  greatly  fncilitate  nis  progress  iu  the 


The  most  complete  and  convenient  manusl  for  the 
student  wo  possess.— ^nuneoa  Journal  of  Mtdi^ 

study  of  Practical  Anatomy. — Ntto  Vorlc  Journal  of '\     ,         '  ^    ..i..  .  .      .     . 

Medicin4  "^  I     In  every  respect,  thm  work  as  an  anatomical 

.guide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  merits  our 
Its  author  ranks  with  the  hiahest  on  Anatomy.—  |  warmest  and  moat  decided  praise.— Lonifoa  Medical 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  '  Gaxttte, 


BT  THE  SAIR  AUTHOR. 

THE  DISSECTOR;  or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy.  Modified  and  Re- 
arranged, by  Paul  Beck  Goddabo,  M.  D.  A  new  edition,  with  Revisions  and  Additions.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  one  hundred  and  fiAeen  illu^trations. 

In  pasHing  this  work  again  throiKh  the  press,  (he  editor  has  made  such  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  the  advance  of  anatomioal  knowledge  has  rendered  neoescary  to  maintain  the  work  in  the 
tai|[h  reputation  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  as  a  complete  andlaiihl'ul 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  addud,  espe- 
cially in  the  portion  relating  to  the  complicated  anatomy  of  Hernia.  In  mechanical  execution  the 
work  will  be  found  superior  to  former  editions. 


BT  THK  SAME  AUTUOB. 

ON   DISEASES    OP  THE   SKIN.     Third  American,  from  the  third  London 

edition.    In  ono  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    {Just  Issued.) 

Also,  to  be  had  done  up  with  fifteen  beautiful  steel  plates,  of  which  eight  are  exquiititely  colored ; 
repre!H;niing  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin,  together  with  accurately  colored 
delineations  of  more  than  sixty  varietiea  of  disease,  moat  of  ibem  the  sixe  of  nature.  The  Plates 
are  also  for  sale  separate,  done  up  in  boards. 

The  increased  size  of  this  edition  is  suflicient  evidence  that  the  author  has  not  been  content 
with  a  mere  republication,  but  has  endeavored  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  his  work  as  the 
standard  icxt-book  on  this  interesting  and  difficult  class  of  diseases.  He  has  thus  introduced  such 
new  matter  as  the  experience  of  the  last  three  or  four  }'ears  has  sufisested,  and  has  made  such 
mlterations  an  the  progress  of  scientific  inve^^tigatiim  has  rendered  expedient.  The  illustrations  have 
also  been  materially  augmented,  the  number  of  plates  being  increa«>ed  from  eight  to  sixteen. 

this  range  of  disensei,  engage  the  practitioner's 
attention,  and  possesses  the  high  quality — ^unknown, 
we  believe,  to  every  older  nisnual— 44"  being  on  a 
level  with  science's  high- water  mark ;  a  sound  book 
uf  practice. — London  jued,  Tifnes. 

Of  these  plates  it  is  impossible  to  apenk  too  highly. 
The  representations  of  the  various  forms  of  cuta- 
neous cllsease  are  singularly  accurate,  and  thecolor- 
in|(  exceeds  almost  anything  we  have  met  with  in 
point  of  delicacy  and  finish. — British  and  Fortigi^ 
Medical  Review. 


The  "Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  by  Mr.  Krismun 
Wilson,  mny  now  be  rn^arded  as  the  standard  work 
in  that  department  or  medical  literature.  The 
plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  excellence  of  dellne.i- 
tjon  and  perfect  accuracy  of  illustration  are  con- 
cerned.— Medieo'ChirurgueU  Review, 

As  a  practical  guide  to  the  classification,  diag- 
■osis,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  akin,  the 
boiikia  complete.  We  know  nothing,  considered 
In  this  aspect,  l>eiter  in  our  language;  it  is  n  siife 
aathority  on  all   the  ordinary  matters  which,  in 


BT  THE  9AME   AUTHOR. 

OX   CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEUEDlTAaY    SYPHILIS,   AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printed,  with  four  exqui- 
site Colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions. 

This,  in  many  respects,  is  a  remarkable  work,  pre*  |  Syphilis  and  has  cleared  up  many  obscure  points  in 
senting  views  of  theory  and  principles  of  practice  >  connection  with  its  Irunsmissihility.  pathology  and 
which,  if  true,  must  change  completely  the  existinflr  '•  sequelie.  His  facts  and  references  will,  we  are  sntis- 

fieii,  be  received  as  decisive,   in   regard  to  many 


state  of  prufesstunui  opinion.— iVcto  York  Journal  oj 
Medictns. 

Dr.  Wilson^s  views  on  the  general  subject  of 
8^'philis  nppeiir  to  ns  in  the  mam  sound  and  judi- 
cious, nnd  we  commend  the  book  as  an  excellent 
monogruph  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Wilson  hus  pre- 
aenteu  us  a  very  faithful  and  Incid  descripti(m  of 


.  in  _ 
questiones  vexatiB.  Thev  appear  to~us  entitled  ta 
notice  at  some  length.  We  have  perhaps  l>e«a  some- 
wnat  priKligal  of  space  in  our  abstract  of  this  book. 
Hut  It  is  certainly  a  very  g04xl  resume  of  received 
opinions  on  Syphilis,  and  presents,  to  innny,  originnl 
and  striking  views  on  the  subject. — Med,  Mxamintr. 


WHITEHEAD  (JAMES),   P.  R.  C.  8.,   &c. 

THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABORTION  AND  STERILITY; 

being  the  Result  of  an  Extended  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Phyaiological  and  Morbid  Cooditioaa 
of  the  Uterus.    In  one  volume,  oetavoi  308  pugea. 
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WILDE  (W.   R.), 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mark*!  Ophtfaalinie  and  Aanl  Boapital,  Dublin. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OP  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  EAR.    lo  one  handiKime  octavo  volnme,  with  illust rations.    ( JYov  JSfWf.) 

So  little  w  generally  known  in  this  Country  concerning  tlie  causey  vymptoms,  and  tmtiwMd 
aural  afrectioii!«,  thut  a  pruciical  ami  ficientific  work  on  that  subject,  from  a  pracliiioner  of  Mr. 
Wilde'>  ^rcat  experience,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit,  by  attractinc  attentioi 
to  this  obscure  clas8  of  disea^'ev,  which  too  frequently  crcajie  attention  until  pa«i  reliefT  The  » 
meuM:  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  Mr.  Wilde's  observation  for  man v  years ki*c 
atfbrdeU  him  opportunities  rarelv  enjoyed  for  investigating  ibia  branch  of  medical  bcieace,iiMiaii 
work  may  therefore  be  Regarded  as  or  the  highest  authority. 


WEST  (CHARLES),   M.  D., 

Senior  Physicinn  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children,  &e. 

LECTURES   ON   TFIE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND   CHILDHOOD. 

In  one  volume,  octavo,  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

The  fjecturct  of  Dr.  Wf*st,  originoUy  pubijahed  in 
the  I«()ndon  Medicil  Gazette,  form  a  most  vnlunble 
addition  t<>  this  branch  of  pmcticnl  medirine.  For 
mnny  yenra  pjiyaicinn  to  the  Children'a  Infirmary, 


hia  opportunities  for  observing  their  diseiitei  hnve 
been  roost  extrnsive,  no  I^ss  thnn  U.fKX)  children 
having  been  broiipht  under  his  noticeduring  the  past 
nine  yenra.  These  have  evidently  been  atudied  with 
great  care,  and  the  result  haa  been  the  priKiuction  of 
the  very  l>e8t  work  in  our  iungUMge,  ao  far  as  it  goes, 
on  the  disenaes  of  this  el.-iss  of  our  patients.  The 
symptomatology  itnd  pathology  of  their  diseases  are 
especinlly  exhibited  luogt  clearly;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced thnt  no  one  enn  read  with  niire  these  lectures 
without  deriving  fniin  them  instruction  of  the  most 
important  kio,<i,'—Charliitoii  Med,  Journal. 


Every  portion  of  theae  lectnrea  ia  marketf  bya|»> 
nrrnl  accurncyof  descriptinn,  nnd  by  the  siMiBdani 
of  the  views  aet  forth  in  relation  to  tbc  patboluf? 
and  therapentiea  of  the  aevrral  maladies  trtated  or. 
The  lectures  on  the  diaeaara  of  ttie  respintivy  a^ 
paratna,  nbont  one-third  of  the  \rh<4e  aaiaber.  an 
particularly  exoellent,  forminir  one  of  the  falM 
and  moat  able  accounts  of  theae  uffectimii.  aiiWr 
present  themaelvea  daring  infanry  and  childknn, 
in  the  English  language.  The  hiatorv  of  the  sen* 
ral  forms  of  phthisis  during  theae  pe'rindi of  uifl> 
ence,  with  their  mannprement,  will  he  read  ky  tB 
witli  deep  interest. — The  Amerieau  Jw^tmbI  •/ikt 
Medical  Scitucet. 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.t,    M.D.,    F.  F\.  S., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  I^mdon,  &e. 

PRINCIPLES   OF  iMEDlCINE;  cQtDprisiDg  Ocneral  Pathology  and  Tbenpev- 

ticK,  und  a  brief  general  view  of  Etiolog)',  Nos>ology,  Seraeiology,  Diasrnosiis,  Prt^nwin.  aaJ 

Hygienics.     Edited,  with  A(Idition&>.  by  Mrrf.ditii  Cltmer,  M.  D.     Fourth  Anierimn,  (roa  tte 

la>l  and  eiilurired  London  edition,     in  one  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pa^.    J\Vv 

lieady.     Tlii>  new  edition  has  been  inuteriutly  enlarged  and  broug-ht  up  by  the  editor. 

It  poi^^c^ses  the  >tron^e>t  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  ittudent  and  practtTiiicicT.froiB 

the  admiraUle  n)uniier  in  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  dilferent  brunrhe:*  of  fia:hi/>«:ra'v 

invoiigated.  coiiibiiied,  and  generalized  by  an  experienced  practical  physician,  and  direi'l^y  aj^ue^ 

to  the  invotigutioii  and  ircutinonl  of  disea-^e. — Editor's  Piiefack. 

Few  books  have  proved  more  asefnl,  or  rr.'.!  wi'J 
a  more  ready  sale  thnn  this,  and  no  pmrnrnjT 
siioiild  rwfard  his  library  an  complete  wr»fc  *l  iJ 
—Ohio  Med.  ami  Surg.  Journal. 


The  best  cxpo^itifin  in  our  hinfi^uage,  or,  we  be- 
lieve, in  any  hui;;ii(i(;(!.  of  ratioual  medicine,  in  its 
present  iiiiprovrd  mul  rnpidlv  improving  state. — 
JBritish  and  Fortian  Mt'lico-^hirurg.  Revietv, 


BY   T1IB   SAME   AUTHOR. 

A  PRAC^TFCAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE    RESPIRATORY 

ORGANS;  incliulinsr  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  Limy?,  and  Pleiirie.     With  nunwi« 
Addition^  and  N(.'if>,  liy  M.  Clymer,  M.  D.    With  wood-cut*.    In  one  ixriuvo  volume,  pp.  fife 


YOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  S. 
TIIE    HOUSE.      A  new  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations;    tof»ctbi'r  with  i 

fencral  hi-^U'ry  oflhc  ITorse;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trottinj;  Ilor^se;  how  TraiirtiiwJ 
ockeycd;  au'Accoiml  Dlhis  Keinurkahle  Performance!*;  and  an  Es^uy  on  the  As**  and  iheMuhr. 
15y  J."  S.  ShiNNrn.  forinorly  Assistant  Postma^^ter-General,  and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Bej-.^lrt- 
One  large  ucliivu  volume. 

BY   THE  SAMB   AL'TIIOK. 

THE    BOG.     Edited  by  E.  J^ Lewis,  M.I).     With  numerous  and  beautifcl 

illustrations.     In  oiio  very  handsome  volume,  crown  Svo.,  crimson  cloth,  yijt. 


ILLUSTRATED  ISEDICAL  CATALOQUE. 

IJLANrilAlll)  &,  LFA  have  now  ready  n  Catalogue  of  their  Mediciil  nnd  Surjricd  FuKi- 
Cfttions,  cont:jiiiin^':  deS'M'iittiona  of  tlie  works,  with  Notices  of  the  l*rci«H,  nn<l  sin'cimers  <f 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
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B.  k  L.  subjoin  a  condensed  list  of  their  publications  in  general  and  educational 
literature,  of  which  more  detailed  catalogues  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


H2STOR7  AND  BIOaRAFHT. 


BROWNING'S    HISTORY  OF    THE    HUGUE 

NOrs.  1  vol.  8vo. 
CaMPUL:LL/S  (LORD)  UVRS   OF  TFTR   LORD 

CHANCKLLORS  OF  KNGLAND.  from  the  rurl- 

ieM    riinf^  lo  the  R«igii  of  George  IV.    In  srvtrn 

hniif]«ointf  crown  oclavo  volumea,  «xirm  cloib  or 

half  niorooco 
CAMFBnr.I/S  (LORD)   LTVKS  OF  THE   CHIEF 

JUSrrCFJ?  OF  KNGLAND.  from   the  Normmi 

Coitqneat.    In  iws  hniidvome  crown  oclavo  voU., 

10  mntcli  Ihe  "  Chancf  llors." 
IMXON'S    LIFK  OF  WILLIAM  PENN.    A  new 

work.    I  vol.  roval  12mo ,  exrra  cloili. 
OR^HAMIVS   COLONIAL   HISTORY   OF   THE 

UNITED  S FA  I'ES.    S  voln.  Hvo.    A  new  efliiinii. 
GUIZOrs  LIFE  OF  CROMWELU    (Prennrin?.) 
HERVEYS    MKMOIRS  OF  GFAiRGE  II.    2  voib. 

royHl  rjnio  .extra  cloih. 
INGKR.Si)LLS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

4  voU  svo. 
KEX.Vr.DY'S   LIFE   OF   WILLIAM    WIRT.    S.l 

edition,  '«j  vols.  ro>Bl  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  with  Por- 

Iratt. 
&«me  work,  hlirury  fdiiion.  2  voU.  Svo. 
KAVANAGH^S  WOMAN  IN   FRANCE  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY.    1  vol.  royal  I'Jino.. 

exira  cloth 
LOUI4  BLANCS  FRANCE  UNDF,R  LOUIS  PiH 

LiPPE,  1&JU-1&40.  2  vols,  crowu  8vo.,  rxira  cloth. 


LOUIS  BLANC'S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  1  ?ol. 

crown  Svo  .  extra  rloth. 
MARSH  (MRS.)  ROMANTIC  HISTORY  OFTHK 

HUGUENOTS,    a  void,  royal  I'imo.,  extra  cloth. 
NIKttUHRS  ANCIKNr  HI:«roRV.  By  Lrokhasd 

ScHMiTZ.    In  three  handtome  croirn  octavo  volt., 

(Lniely  iKiued.) 
PARDOE'S  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST.    2  vola.  royml 

I'^jino..  extra  cloih. 
PALGRAVE\S   NOR.MANDV  AND   ENGLAND. 

Ill  ihrtre  vol*  crown  'ifvo..  (Preparinir.) 
RUSH'S  COURT  OF  LONDON.    1  vol.Hvo. 
RANKf?S  HISTORY  OF    I  HE  REFORMATION 

IN  (iERMANV.    To  l>e  complete  in  1  vol.  bvo. 
RANKES  HISrORY  OF  THE  (HTO.MAN   AND 

SPANISH  EMPIRKS.    &vo.    Price  50  cent^. 
RUSSEL'S  LIFE  OF  CHARLES   JAMi:S  VOX. 

tf  voln .  handsome  roynl  12nio.    (Now  ready.) 
STRICKLAND'S   LIVES  f)F  THi:  QUEENS  OF 

ENGLAND,  from   the    Normnn   CoiK|uei»t.    Com- 
plete in  (>  handMinie  crown  bvo.  voluniea,  vanoiM 

MVlen  of  binding. 
STRIOKIJ^NDH   LIVES  Ot?  THE  QUEKNS  OF 

HENRY  VIII.    In  one  handsome  crowu  dvo.  vol., 

extra  cloth.  viiriouii|itylf«. 
STRICKLAND'S  LIFE  OF  QUEKN  ELIZABETH. 

Ill  one  hund^ome  crown  Svo.  volume,  extra  cloth, 

varion*  styles. 
STEINMETZ-S    HISFORY  OF   THE    JESUITS. 

'2  vol».  crowu  Svo.,  extra  cloth. 


MISCELLANEOnS. 


ACrON  (.MR.S.)  MODERN  COOKERY.  Wiii-d  liy 
Mr^.  S  J  Hai.k.  1  hNnd«ome  volume,  royal  12roo., 
extra  ctoih.  with  iliusirations. 

ADDISON  ON  CONTRACTS,  and  on  Parlies  to 
Actions,  ex  contractu.   1  large  octavo  volume,  law 

BOZ'S  (DICKENS')  COMPLETE  WORKS.    In  ten 

vols  8vo.,  extra  eloih,  with  numerou*  pluies.  Any 

volume  «o1d  i«eparale. 
Same  wurk,  rominon  edition,  in  paper,  10  parts.  Any 

volume  ^old  Sf  parnie. 
Same  work,  in  4  Itirnr  vols.,  good  paper,  funoy  cloth. 
BUFFUMS    SIX    MONTHS    IN     THE    GOLD 

MINE'S.    1  VOL  royal  I'^jmo.,  extra  cloth  or  paper. 

50  Cf-iii!4. 
BAIRD'S  WEST  INDIES  AND  NORTH  AMERI- 

OA.    I  vol.  royul  I'Jino..  extra  rioih. 
CLATER  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  HORSFA  By 

Sxi.NsihR.    L  vol  l2ino. 
CLaTKIL  S  CA  ITLE  AND  SHEEP  DOCTOR.    1 

vo*.  l:2ino.,  ruis. 
COOPEK':<  SEA  TALES.    G  vols  12mo..  cloth. 
COOPERS     LEA'rilERSTOCKING    TALES.      5 

vols.  l2mo  .cloih. 
DUN  QUIXOLE.    With  numerous  illustrations  by 

JohHiiiioi.    2  vols.  Pvo  cloth,  or  half  morocc-o 
DA  VI DSON.  M  A  RGA  RE  l\  Memoirs  of  and  Poems. 

Ill  niw  vol.  12mo  .  paper  50  ceuii.  or  extra  cloih. 
DAVIDSON.  LUCRE ri A.  Poetical  Remains.   1  vol. 

lv?tno  .  paper  r.O  cuiil4,  or  extra  cloth. 
D.\VIDSO.V,  MRS,  Poelry  and  Life.    In  one  vol. 

lUino  .  pupi^r  m*  ceiiiA.  or  extra  cloth. 
ENCYCLOI'.EDIA   OF   GE(K;RAPIIY.    In  ihne 

octavo  vol»..  iniiny  cms  and  map*,  various  hinding*. 
ENCVCLOP.EDIA  AMERICANA.     14  vols,  t^vo., 

varions  liiiiil:ng>*. 
Vol.  14  i»riiifciiic  the  work  up  to  154t),  sold  separute. 
EXPLORING   KXPEDinON.  NaRR.\  I'lVE  OF 

in  six  vol".,  imperial  quario,  with  several  hun<irfil 

plutcrt.  innp«.  Hii.l  wood-cuts 
EVANS SSUCiAR-PLANTERS  MANUAL.  I  vol. 

r^vo  .  pxira  cloih.  pluies. 
ERMAN*S  TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA    2  vols  royal 

l2iiiO  .extra  cloth. 
ENDLKSs  AlMUSE.MENT.   Neat  I6mo.,  crimson 

clo'li.  With  O'.jis. 
FIELDING'S  sKLECT  WORKS.    In  one  vol.  fvo. 

cloth,  or  4  pnrtfi.  papt^r. 
FLETCnKRS  NOTES  FROM  NINEVEH.   1  vol. 

royal  I'Jnio.,  extra  cloth. 
FRANCAIKLLIS  MODERN  FRENCH  COOK.  In 

1  vol.  hvo..  with  many  cuts. 
HaWKKR   on   SHOOTING.    Edited  hy  Pobthr. 

With  |iiut**s  and  culc    1  vol.  bvo.,  beautiful  extia 

cloth,  new  edition.  (Just  Issued.) 


IIOLTHOUSES   LAW  DICTIONARY.    By  Pjw- 

iNOTo?!.    1  vol.  large  I'imo.  law  sheep. 
JOHNSONS    DICTIONARY    OF   GARDENING. 

Uy  Lanuretu.    1vol.  large  roynl  I '2nio.,  i>50  pages, 

many  eui«. 
LAN(«UaGE  of  flowers,    ^ih  edition,    i  vol. 

ii^mo..  colored  plaiei.  crimson  cloth,  gilt 
Lr.WlSS  HINTS  TO  SPORl'SMEN.    1  vol.  royal 

1'jmo..  extra  cloth.  illnsirHted. 
I^YNCns    NARRATIVE  OF  THE  U.  S.  EXPE- 
DITION TO    THE   DEAD  SEA   AND    KlVEIl 

JORDAN.    1  large  octavo  volume,  with  numerous 

plates  and  maps. 
,  Snine  wurk,  condensed  •■ilition  in  n«*n»  roval  12mo. 
I  .M  A  C  F  A  R L A  N  E  S     I'  U  K  K I :  V    AND     1 1'S     Dl'». 

TINY.    3  vols,  roval  Itfmo..  exiru  cloth. 
MACKAV»S    TRAVELS    IN    THE    UNITED 

S  I'ATKS.    a  vol*,  roynl  U'mo..  fxtra  cloth. 
MARTINF^US    tUSTERN  LIFE.    I  vol.  crown 

t^vo.  extra  cloih. 
MARTINEAUS   lIOUSr.IIOLD   EDUC.\TION.    1 

vol.  roval  12ino.,  extra  cloth. 
PA(iErS  HUNGARY   AND  TRANSYLVANIA. 

•J  vols,  royjil  l2ino..  extra  cloih. 
PTLSZKYS  HUNGARIAN   LaDY.    I  vol.  royal 

I'iino.,  extra  cloih. 
PICCIOl^A— The  Pri«>oncrof  Fenestrella.  Uluslraled 

edition,  with  cuts,  royul  I'iino..  beautiful  crimson 

cloth. 
Same  work,  fancy  paper,  price  .in  cent". 
RU.ADINGS    FOR    TIIK    YOLN(J     FROM    SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT,    2  vol*.  io>ul   l^imu.,  extra 

crimen  cloth,  plates. 
SELECT    WORKS    OF     TOIUAS     S.^TOLLETT. 

Cloth  or  paper. 
SHAW'S  OUTLINES  OF   ENGLISH    LITERA- 

TUim.    1  large  vol.  royal  I'Jnio..  extra  cloih. 
SM.\  LL  IJOOhS  ON  G  IIE.VT  SUHJ  KCTS.   1  n  three 

neat  voluini't<.  royal  l*>ino..  fXtra  cloth 
SAM  SLICKS  NKW  WORK— WISE  S  VWS  AND 

MODERN    INSTANCES.    1    vol.    I'Jiuo.,    (Now 

R«riutV  ) 

TiiO.\ISnN^S   DOMESTIC    .MANAGE.ME.NT    OF 

THE  SICK  lUM^M.     I  vol.  PJiiio. 
WHEATON  S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.     1  vol 

lar^e  Svo  .  law  ithecp,  or  extra  cloih.    3d  edition, 

much  iniprovcil 
YOUATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  &c.    By  Ssi:«XBR.    I 

vol  iSvo.,  many  cni*. 
YOUATP   ON   THE   D0(;.     With   plnies.    1  vol. 

crown  Svo..  heaniiful  crimson  cloth. 
YOUArrON  THE  PIG.   1  vol.  12mo.,  extra  cloth, 

with  cuis. 
Same  work  in  paper,  price  50  cenM. 

i 


BLAXCHARD  ft  LEA'8  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIOl 


NATURAXi    BCIBZrCB. 


AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY.  By  PMncsCHABLn 

fioMAPAHTS.  Ill  four  haiidvome  folio  volumes,  wiLh 

Iwauiiful  colored  plateti. 
ARNOrrS  EI^B.^lKN^»  of  physics.  NewEdi- 

itioii.  By  Ibaac  flAVi,  M.  D.  InoneOGlavo  Toiiune, 

wilh  t2INi  inu-firnitons. 
ANSTKirS    ANCIKNT    WORLD     OR   PiCTU- 

RB:4QUU  SKK'rCHBS   OF  CHEATION.    1  vol 

l)lmo    DumerouB  eutH. 
BR0DBR1P'!»  ZOOLOGICAL  RBCREATION9.    1 

vol.  royiil  12.110.,  extra  doili. 
BOIV.VIAN8   PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.    1  Toi. 

royal  l3mo..  extra  cldh  ;  cut*. 
BEALK  ON  TIIK  LAWS  OF  I1E\LTH  IN  RE- 
LA  riON  TO  MIND   AND   BODV.    1  vol.  royal 

12ino  .extra  cloili. 
BIRD'S  NATUKAli  PHILOSOPHY.    1  vol.  royal 

I'iinii..  Willi  nukixy  cuU. 
BRIUHAM   ON    MENTAL  CULTIVATION,  &e. 

12rno.  cloth. 
BRE^VHTKRS  TREATISE   ON  OPFICS.    1  vol. 

12iiio  .ciitA. 
C0LKRI1X>I?S  IDEA   OF  LIFE     1  vol.  ISmo., 

cloth. 
CARPENTERS  GENERAL   AND  COMPARA- 
TIVE   PHVSIOI.OGV.     Wilh   nuaieroaa  wood 

cut*.    1  vol  larffQ  ?vo  .  new  edition.  (Preparing.) 
CARPENi'KR  ON    THE  MICR(n4a)PE.    Haud- 

•omciy  illustrated.    (Preparing) 
DAN  A  ON  COR  ALS.    1  vol.  royal  4u>.,  extra  eloih, 

with  wood  eutH. 

Atlta9  to  do  .  largre  imperinl  folio,  half  morocco,  wilh 

over  60  uiHanitiofUi  colur«d  platen. 
DE  LA   DECllES  G>K>LOCilCAL  OBSERVER. 

I  larne  vol.  '»vo  ovrr  ')W  o»il«.  (Nouv  Kttady  ) 
FOWNES'S  RECENT  W  ORK  ON  CHtUMISTRY. 

New  edition.     liy  lIuiDaiw.    1  vol.  I'imo.,  many 

cui«,  shrrp  or  4>xirn  eioih. 
GRAHA.M'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  LarRe 

8vo..  many  cutn.    (Hart  I,  lately  iMueo,  Part  II, 

prrpariiiK ) 
GREGORV  0.\   AM.MAL   MAGNETISM.    1  vol. 

royal  l2ino..  (Now  Rcadv  ) 
GRIFFITH-!*  CHE.MISrUV  OP  THE  FOUR  SEA- 
SONS.   1  vol  I2mo.,niiiny  cuts. 
GRlFFirH'8  MEDICAIi   POTaNY.    1  vol.  large 

8vo..  extra  doth,  nearly  4(N)  cuts. 
HANDBOOKS    OF    NATrUaL    PHlIX>SOPHY 

AND    ASTRONOMY.    Hy    I)iii?iYiiiLS   LABOtCKR. 

Firift  Cour!»e,  1   thick  vol.  royal  i2iuo.,  with  420  | 

wood  cutH.  ; 


Second  Courve,  1  vol.  royal  19mo.,  « 
cols.  (JustlHffaed.) 

Third  Cour«e,  1  vol.  royal  ISmo  .  (Jurt 

HERSCHRL'S   OUTLINI-:^    OK    A 

1  vol.  crown  Hvo..  ex.cl..  with  plate*  1 

HER^HEL'STRE\TISK  ON  AST 

vol.  12mo..  cui«  and  plates. 

HALE'S  ETHNOLOCY  AND  PHI 
THE  U.S.  EXPLORING  EXPEDJ 
royal  4io.,  extra  doth 

HUMBOLDTS  ASPECTS  OF  NAT 
tion.    t  lanre  vol.  royal  I'imo  ,  extra 

ILLUSTRATED    SERIES    OF 
WORKS,  heautifully  printed.  (Now 
l«r>  Physics.  1  vol..  Wei^liacfa"!  Mec 
Kiiapp's  Technoloyy,  2  vol*.,  Mohr. 
Procior'A  Pharmacy.  I   vol.,  De  la  1 
gical  Observer.  1  vol.  8vo..  and  C-ai 
pa  rati  ve  PhyAioloKy.  1  vol  ;  printed 
match,  containing  in   all  over  dU0 
Graham*!  Chemistry,  1  vol.,  (Nearly 
he  followed  by  oth^'r*  in  various  brai 

JOiLNSl-ON'S    PHYSICAL    ATLaS 
RAL  PHENOMENA.    In  one  large 
imperial  4to.  vol.,  ha<f  bound  in  ow: 
maps,  beautifully  colored. 

KNOX'S  RACES  OF  MEN.  1  vol. 
extra  cloth. 

KNAPrS  TFXJHNOLOCJY,  OR  I 
APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  ^ND 
FACrURH^S  Truii8la'**(l  by  Rona'i 
Johnson.  Vol  1..  with  214  large  wo( 
Vol.  H.,  large  ^fvo..  wikh  2o0  woimI  en 

KIRBV  AND  SPENCKS  ICNTO.MOL 
t5vo.  vol..  with  plnir^,  phiiii  or  colntei 

M ULCER'S  PHVSirS  AND  MKFW. 
vol.  large  9vo  .  2  colored  pluii-i*.  and* 

MILLWRIGHT'S    AND   MlLLEK--<< 
Olivkr  Eva.%8.  Inoii#»  vol. '^vcskheep 

.MAlTEl'CCl  ON  PHYSICAL  PllE^ 
LIVING  UEI.NGS.  1  vol  royal  l:fnio 

SOMERVILLES  PHYSICAL  Gl 
New  edition.    1  large  vol.  roval  tdino 

SCilOEDLER  AND  MEDLO'rK'S  Hi 
TURE.  Wilh  Addiiionn  and  Irapro 
one  thick  volume,  crown  ^<vo.,  with  c 
irationti. 

WEISHACirS  PRINiMlT.r.S  OF  Tl 
NICS  OFMACHINEKY  AND  IINC 
2  larce  octavo  volume:*,  extra  cluili; 
wood  engravings. 


EDUCATIONAL  VTORKS. 


ARNOTTS  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.  New  edi- 
tion.   ConipN'ie  ui  1  vol.  bvo  .  inaiiy  illuiitraiions. 

BOLMaR'S  TRKNCII  serifs.  coiiw-iiiiiK  of: - 
PERRIN'S  Fables,  with  Kky.  ]  vol.  12mo.,  half 

bouiiii. 
COLLtKiriAL  PHRASE"^.  I  vol.  ISmo-.hf. bound.  , 
AVr.NILRKS  DE  Ti:ij:.MA(iUE.,  1  vol.  lamo.,  ' 

half  hound. 
KEY  to  do.  do.  do. 

FRENCH  Vr.KP.S.  1  vol.  1-,'mo..  half  bound. 

BAIRLVS  classical  .manual.  An  Epitome  of 
Aiici'Mi'  (i'<<'5ri»iiliy,  Myiholrgy.  Aniiquitieg,  and 
Chroiifilntiy.    1  vol.  royal  liriiio..  fxira  cloth. 

Sainr  work.  Ii:i.t'l>i>wn<'.  ('iiihn».>;Hd  leiitlier  bucks. 

BIRDS  »;l.h\n:NIS  OF  NAlliRAL  PHILOSO- 
P'lY.  I  v(»l.  rii\  11!  i'Jjno..  iilu'i  ji.or  ex  cl.  'i72  cuts.  ' 

BUTLERS  A  Hi  AS  OK  aNCH-  NT  (iE(KiRAPll  Y. ; 
Revjs*«l  eiiiiinM.  1  vol.'-vo.  h'!  Ii'd.2l  colored  niap#.  i 

BLTLERS  (JKOuRAIMHA  CLASSICA.  Revmed 
ediiioii:    1  vol.  Ilfino.,  h:ili  hound. 

BREWS  PER  S  TRKATIfE  ON  OPTICS.  With 
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